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Abstract 

Current approaches to power management are 
based on operating systems with full knowledge of 
and full control over the underlying hardware; the 
distributed nature of multi-layered virtual machine 
environments renders such approaches insufficient. 
In this paper, we present a novel framework for en- 
ergy management in modular, multi-layered oper- 
ating system structures. The framework provides 
a unified model to partition and distribute energy, 
and mechanisms for energy-aware resource account- 
ing and allocation. As a key property, the frame- 
work explicitly takes the recursive energy consump- 
tion into account, which is spent, e.g., in the virtu- 
alization layer or subsequent driver components. 

Our prototypical implementation targets hyper- 
visor-based virtual machine systems and comprises 
two components: a host-level subsystem, which con- 
trols machine-wide energy constraints and enforces 
them among all guest OSes and service components, 
and, complementary, an energy-aware guest oper- 
ating system, capable of fine-grained application- 
specific energy management. Guest level energy 
management thereby relies on effective virtualiza- 
tion of physical energy effects provided by the vir- 
tual machine monitor. Experiments with CPU and 
disk devices and an external data acquisition system 
demonstrate that our framework accurately controls 
and stipulates the power consumption of individual 
hardware devices, both for energy-aware and energy- 
unaware guest operating systems. 


1 Introduction 


Over the past few years, virtualization technology 
has regained considerable attention in the design of 
computer systems. Virtual machines (VMs) estab- 
lish a development path for incorporating new func- 
tionality — server consolidation, transparent migra- 
tion, secure computing, to name a few — into a sys- 
tem that still retains compatibility to existing oper- 
ating systems (OSes) and applications. At the very 
same time, the ever increasing power density and dis- 
sipation of modern servers has turned energy man- 
agement into a key concern in the design of OSes. 
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Research has proposed several approaches to OS di- 
rected control over a computer’s energy consump- 
tion, including user- and service-centric management 
schemes. However, most current approaches to en- 
ergy management are developed for standard, legacy 
OSes with a monolithic kernel. A monolithic kernel 
has full control over all hardware devices and their 
modes of operation; it can directly regulate device 
activity or energy consumption to meet thermal or 
energy constraints. A monolithic kernel also controls 
the whole execution flow in the system. It can easily 
track the power consumption at the level of individ- 
ual applications and leverage its application-specific 
knowledge during device allocation to achieve dy- 
namic and comprehensive energy management. 

Modern VM environments, in contrast, consist of 
a distributed and multi-layered software stack in- 
cluding a hypervisor, multiple VMs and guest OSes, 
device driver modules, and other service infrastruc- 
ture (Figure 1). In such an environment, direct 
and centralized energy management is unfeasible, as 
device control and accounting information are dis- 
tributed across the whole system. 

At the lowest-level of the virtual environment, 
the privileged hypervisor and host driver modules 
have direct control over hardware devices and their 
energy consumption. By inspecting internal data 
structures, they can obtain coarse-grained per-VM 
information on how energy is spent on the hard- 
ware. However, the host level does not possess any 
knowledge of the energy consumption of individual 
applications. Moreover, with the ongoing trend to 
restrict the hypervisor’s support to a minimal set of 
hardware and to perform most of the device control 
in unprivileged driver domains [8,15], hypervisor and 
driver modules each have direct control over a small 
set of devices; but they are oblivious to the ones not 
managed by themselves. 

The guest OSes, in turn, have intrinsic knowledge 
of their own applications. However, guest OSes oper- 
ate on deprivileged virtualized devices, without di- 
rect access to the physical hardware, and are un- 
aware that the hardware may be shared with other 
VMs. Guest OSes are also unaware of the side- 
effects on power consumption caused by the vir- 
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Figure 1: Increasing number of layers and components 
in today’s virtualization-based OSes. 
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tual device logic: since virtualization is transpar- 
ent, the “hidden”, or recursive power consumption, 
which the virtualization layer itself causes when re- 
quiring the CPU or other resources simply vanishes 
unaccounted in the software stack. Depending on 
the complexity of the interposition, resource require- 
ments can be substantial: a recent study shows 
that the virtualization layer requires a considerable 
amount of CPU processing time for I/O virtualiza- 
tion [5]. 

The whole situation is even worsened by the non- 
partitionability of some of the physical effects of 
power dissipation: the temperature of a power con- 
suming device, for example, cannot simply be par- 
titioned among different VMs in a way that each 
one gets alloted its own share on the temperature. 
Beyond the lack of comprehensive control over and 
knowledge of the power consumption in the system, 
we can thus identify the lack of a model to com- 
prehensively express physical effects of energy con- 
sumption in distributed OS environments. 

To summarize, current power management 
schemes are limited to legacy OSes and unsuitable 
for VM environments. Current virtualization solu- 
tions disregard most energy-related aspects of the 
hardware platform; they usually virtualize a set of 
standard hardware devices only, without any special 
power management capabilities or support for en- 
ergy management. Up to now, power management 
for VMs is limited to the capabilities of the host OS 
in hosted solutions and mostly dispelled from the 
server-oriented hypervisor solutions. 

Observing these problems, we present a novel 
framework for managing energy in distributed, 
multi-layered OS environments, as they are com- 
mon in today’s computer systems. Our framework 
makes three contributions. The first contribution is 
a model for partitioning and distributing energy ef- 
fects; our model solely relies on the notion of energy 
as the base abstraction. Energy quantifies the phys- 
ical effects of power consumption in a distributable 
way and can be partitioned and translated from a 
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global, system-wide notion into a local, component- 
or user-specific one. The second contribution is a 
distributed energy accounting approach, which ac- 
curately tracks back the energy spent in the system 
to originating activities. In particular, the presented 
approach incorporates both the direct and the side- 
effectual energy consumption spent in the virtual- 
ization layers or subsequent driver components. As 
the third contribution, our framework exposes all re- 
source allocation mechanisms from drivers and other 
resource managers to the respective energy manage- 
ment subsystems. Exposed allocation enables dy- 
namic and remote regulation of energy consumption 
in a way that the overall consumption matches the 
desired constraints. 

We have implemented a prototype that targets 
hypervisor-based systems. We argue that virtual 
server environments benefit from energy manage- 
ment within and across VMs; hence the prototype 
employs management software both at host-level 
and at guest-level. A host-level management subsys- 
tem enforces system-wide energy constraints among 
all guest OSes and driver or service components. 
It accounts direct and hidden power consumption 
of VMs and regulates the allocation of physical de- 
vices to ensure that each VM does not consume more 
than a given power allotment. Naturally, the host- 
level subsystem performs independent of the guest 
operating system; on the downside, it operates at 
low level and in coarse-grained manner. To ben- 
efit from fine-grained, application-level knowledge, 
we have complemented the host-level part with an 
optional energy-aware guest OS, which redistributes 
the VM-wide power allotments among its own, sub- 
ordinate applications. In analogy to the host-level, 
where physical devices are allocated to VMs, the 
guest OS regulates the allocation of virtual devices 
to ensure that its applications do not spend more 
energy than their alloted budget. 

Our experiments with CPU and disk devices 
demonstrate that the prototype effectively accounts 
and regulates the power consumption of individual 
physical and virtual devices, both for energy-aware 
and energy-unaware guest OSes. 

The rest of the paper is structured as follows: In 
Section 2, we present a generic model to energy man- 
agement in distributed, multi-layered OS environ- 
ments. We then detail our prototypical implementa- 
tion for hypervisor-based systems in Section 3. We 
present experiments and results in Section 4. We 
then discuss related approaches in Section 5, and fi- 
nally draw a conclusion and outline future work in 
Section 6. 
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2 Distributed Energy Management 


The following section presents the design principles 
we consider to be essential for distributed energy 
management. We begin with formulating the goals 
of our work. We then describe the unified energy 
model that serves as a foundation for the rest of our 
approach. We finally describe the overall structure 
of our distributed energy management framework. 


2.1 Design Goals 


The increasing number of layers, components, and 
subsystems in modern OS structures demands for a 
distributed approach to control the energy spent in 
the system. The approach must perform effectively 
across protection boundaries, and it must comprise 
different types of activities, software abstractions, 
and hardware resources. Furthermore, the approach 
must be flexible enough to support diversity in en- 
ergy management paradigms. The desire to control 
power and energy effects of a computer system stems 
from a variety of objectives: Failure rates typically 
increase with the temperature of a computer node or 
device; reliability requirements or limited cooling ca- 
pacities thus directly translate into temperature con- 
straints, which are to be obeyed for the hardware to 
operate correctly. Specific power limits, in turn, are 
typically imposed by battery or backup generators, 
or by contracts with the power supplier. Controlling 
power consumption on a per-user base finally enables 
accountable computing, where customers are billed 
for the energy consumed by their applications, but 
also receive a guaranteed level or quality of service. 
However, not only the objectives for power manage- 
ment are diverse; there also exists a variety of al- 
gorithms to achieve those objectives. Some of them 
use real temperature sensors, whereas others rely on 
estimation models [3,12]. To reach their goals, the 
algorithms employ different mechanisms, like throt- 
tling resource usage, request batching, or migrating 
of execution [4,9,17]. Hence, a valid solution must 
be flexible and extensible enough to suit a diversity 
of goals and algorithms. 


2.2 Unified Energy Model 


To encompass the diverse demands on energy man- 
agement, we propose to use the notion of energy 
as the base abstraction in our system, an approach 
which is similar to the currentcy model in [28]. The 
key advantage of using energy is that it quantifies 
power consumption in a partitionable way — unlike 
other physical effects of power consumption such as 
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the temperature of a device. Such effects can easily 
be expressed as energy constraints, by means of a 
thermal model [3,12]. The energy constraints can 
then be partitioned from global notions into local, 
component-wise ones. Energy constraints also serve 
as acoherent base metric to unify and integrate man- 
agement schemes for different hardware devices. 


2.3. Distributed Management 


Current approaches to OS power management are 
tailored to single building-block OS design, where 
one kernel instance manages all software and hard- 
ware resources. We instead model the OS as a set of 
components, each responsible for controlling a hard- 
ware device, exporting a service library, or providing 
a software resource for use by applications. 

Our design is guided by the familiar concept of 
separating policy and mechanism. We formulate the 
procedure of energy management as a simple feed- 
back loop: the first step is to determine the current 
power consumption and to account it to the origi- 
nating activities. The next step is to analyze the 
accounting data and to make a decision based on 
a given policy or goal. The final step is to respond 
with allocation or de-allocation of energy consuming 
resources to the activities, with the goal to align the 
energy consumption with the desired constraints. 

We observe that mainly the second step is asso- 
ciated with policy, whereas the two other steps are 
mechanisms, bound to the respective providers of 
the resource, which we hence call resource drivers. 
We thus model the second step as an energy man- 
ager module, which may, but need not reside in a 
separate software component or protection domain. 
Multiple such managers may exist concurrently the 
system, at different position in the hierarchy and 
with different scopes. 
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Figure 2: Distributed energy management. 


Energy 
managers may reside in different components or pro- 


tection domains. Resource drivers consume resources 
themselves, for which the energy is accounted back to 
the original clients. 


Each energy manager is responsible for a set of 
subordinate resources and their energy consump- 
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tion. Since the system is distributed, the resource 
manager cannot assume direct control or access over 
the resource; it requires remote mechanisms to ac- 
count and allocate the energy (see Figure 2). Hence, 
by separating policy from mechanism, we translate 
our general goal of distributed energy management 
into the two specific aspects of distributed energy ac- 
counting and dynamic, exposed resource allocation; 
these are the subject of the following paragraphs. 


Distributed energy accounting Estimating 
and accounting the energy of a physical device usu- 
ally requires detailed knowledge of the particular de- 
vice. Our framework therefore requires each driver 
of an energy consuming device or resource to be ca- 
pable of determining (or estimating) the energy con- 
sumption of its resources. Likewise, it must be ca- 
pable to account the consumption to its consumers. 
If the energy management software resides outside 
the resource driver, it must propagate the account- 
ing information to the manager. 

Since the framework does not assume a single ker- 
nel comprising all resource subsystems, it has to 
track energy consumptions across module bound- 
aries. In particular, it must incorporate the re- 
cursive energy consumption: that is, the driver of 
a given resource such as a disk typically requires 
other resources, like the CPU, in order to provide 
its service successfully. Depending on the complex- 
ity, such recursive resource consumption may be sub- 
stantial; consider, as examples, a disk driver that 
transparently encrypts and decrypts its client re- 
quests, or a driver that forwards client requests to a 
network attached storage server via a network inter- 
face card. Recursive resource consumption requires 
energy, which must be accounted back to the clients. 
In our example, it would be the responsibility of disk 
driver to calculate its clients’ shares of the disk and 
on its own CPU energy. To determine its CPU en- 
ergy, the driver must recursively query the driver of 
the CPU resource, which is the hypervisor in our 
case. 


Dynamic and exposed resource allocation To 
regulate the energy spent on a device or resource, 
each driver must expose its allocation mechanisms to 
energy manager subsystems. The manager leverages 
the allocation mechanisms to ensure that energy 
consumption matches the desired constraints. Allo- 
cation mechanisms relevant for energy management 
can be roughly distinguished into hardware and soft- 
ware mechanisms. Hardware-provided power saving 
features typically provide a means to change power 
consumption of a device, by offering several modes of 
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operation with different efficiency and energy coeffi- 
cients (e.g., halt cycles or different active and sleep 
modes). The ultimate goal is to achieve the opti- 
mal level of efficiency with respect to the current 
resource utilization, and to reduce the wasted power 
consumption. Software-based mechanisms, in turn, 
rely on the assumption that energy consumption de- 
pends on the level of utilization, which is ultimately 
dictated by the number of device requests. The rate 
of served requests can thus be adapted by software 
to control the power consumption. 


3 A Prototype for 
Hypervisor-Based Systems 


Based on the design principles presented above, we 
have developed a distributed, two-level energy man- 
agement framework for hypervisor-based VM sys- 
tems. The prototype employs management soft- 
ware both at host-level and at guest-level. It cur- 
rently supports management of two main energy 
consumers, CPU and disk. CPU services are directly 
provided by the hypervisor, while the disk is man- 
aged by a special device driver VM. In the following 
section, we first describe the basic architecture of 
our prototype. We then present the energy model 
for CPU and disk devices. We then describe the 
host-level part, and finally the guest-level part of 
our energy management prototype. 


3.1 Prototype Architecture 


Our prototype uses the L4 micro-kernel as the priv- 
ileged hypervisor, and para-virtualized Linux kernel 
instances running on top of it. L4 provides core ab- 
stractions for user level resource management: vir- 
tual processors (kernel threads), synchronous com- 
munication, and mechanisms to recursively con- 
struct virtual address spaces. I/O devices are man- 
aged at user-level; L4 only deals with exposing in- 
terrupts and providing mechanisms to protect device 
memory. 

The guest OSes are adaptions of the Linux 2.6 ker- 
nel, modified to run on top of L4 instead of on bare 
hardware [11]. For managing guest OS instances, the 
prototype includes a user-level VM monitor (VMM), 
which provides the virtualization service based on 
L4’s core abstractions. To provide user-level device 
driver functionality, the framework dedicates a spe- 
cial device driver VM to each device, which exports 
a virtual device interface to client VMs and multi- 
plexes virtual device requests onto the physical de- 
vice. The driver VMs are Linux guest OS instances 
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themselves, which encapsulate and reuse standard 
Linux device driver logic for hardware control [15]. 
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Figure 3: Prototype architecture. The host-level 
subsystem controls system-wide energy constraints and 
enforces them among all guests. A complementary 
energy-aware guest OS is capable of performing its own, 
application-specific energy management. 


The prototype features a host-level energy man- 
ager module responsible for controlling the energy 
consumption of VMs on CPUs and disk drives. The 
energy manager periodically obtains the per-VM 
CPU and disk energy consumption from the hyper- 
visor and driver VM, and matches them against a 
given power limit. To bring both in line, it responds 
by invoking the exposed throttling mechanisms for 
the CPU and disk devices. Our energy-aware guest 
OS is a modified version of L4Linux that imple- 
ments the resource container abstraction [1] for re- 
source management and scheduling. We enhanced 
the resource containers to support energy manage- 
ment of virtual CPUs and disks. Since the energy- 
aware guest OS requires virtualization of the energy 
effects of CPU and disk, the hypervisor and driver 
VM propagate their accounting records to the user- 
level VM monitor. The monitor then creates, for 
each VM, a local view on the current energy con- 
sumption, and thereby enables the guest to pursue 
its own energy-aware resource management. Note, 
that our energy-aware guest OS is an optional part of 
the prototype: it provides the benefit of fine-grained 
energy management for Linux-compatible applica- 
tions. For all energy-unaware guests, our proto- 
type resorts to the coarser-grained host-level man- 
agement, which achieves the constraints regardless 
whether the guest-level subsystem is present or not. 

Figure 3 gives a schematic overview of the basic 
architecture. Our prototype currently runs on IA- 
32 microprocessors. Certain parts, like the device 
driver VMs, are presently limited to single processor 
systems; we are working on multi-processor support 
and will integrate it into future versions. 
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3.2 Device Energy Models 


In the following section, we present the device en- 
ergy models that serve as a base for CPU and disk 
accounting. We generally break down the energy 
consumption into access and idle consumption. Ac- 
cess consumption consists of the energy spent when 
using the device. This portion of the energy con- 
sumption can be reduced by controlling device allo- 
cation, e.g., in terms of the client request rate. Idle 
consumption, in turn, is the minimum power con- 
sumption of the device, which it needs even when it 
does not serve requests. Many current microproces- 
sors support multiple sleep and active modes, e.g., 
via frequency scaling or clock gating. A similar tech- 
nology, though not yet available on current standard 
servers, can be found in multi-speed disks, which al- 
low lowering the spinning speed during phases of low 
disk utilization [10]. To retain fairness, we propose 
to decouple the power state of a multi-speed device 
from the accounting of its idle costs. Clients that 
do not use the device are charged for the lowest ac- 
tive power state. Higher idle consumptions are only 
charged to the clients are actively using the device. 


3.2.1 CPU Energy Model 


Our prototype leverages previous work [3, 13] and 
bases CPU energy estimation on the rich set of per- 
formance counters featured by modern IA-32 micro- 
processors. For each performance counter event, the 
approach assigns a weight representing its contribu- 
tion to the processor energy. The weights are the re- 
sult of a calibration procedure that employs test ap- 
plications with constant and known power consump- 
tions and physical instrumentation of the micro- 
processors [3]. Previous experiments have demon- 
strated that this approach is fairly accurate for in- 
teger applications, with an error of at most 10 per- 
cent. To obtain the processor energy consumption 
during a certain period of time, e.g., during execu- 
tion of a VM, the prototype sums up the number of 
events that occurred during that period, multiplied 
with their weights. The time stamp counter, which 
counts clock cycles regardless whether the processor 
is halted or not, yields an accurate estimation of the 
CPU’s idle consumption. 


3.2.2 Disk Energy Model 


Our disk energy model differs from the CPU model 
in that it uses a time-based approach rather than 
event sampling. Instead of attributing energy con- 
sumption to events, we attribute power consumption 
to different device states, and calculate the time the 
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device requires to transfer requests of a given size. 
There is no conceptual limit to the number of power 
states. However, we consider suspending the disk to 
be an unrealistic approach for hypervisor systems; 
for lack of availability, we do not consider multi- 
speed disks as well. We thus distinguish two different 
power states: active and idle. 

To determine the transfer time of a request — 
which is equal to the time the device must remain 
in active state to handle it —, we divide the size of 
the request by the disk’s transfer rate in bytes per 
second. We calculate the disk transfer rate dynami- 
cally, in intervals of 50 requests. Although we ignore 
several parameters that affect the energy consump- 
tion of requests, (e.g., seek time or the rotational 
delays), our evaluation shows that our simple ap- 
proach is sufficiently accurate. Our observation is 
substantiated by the study in [26], which indicates 
that such a 2-parameter model is inaccurate only be- 
cause of sleep-modes, which we can safely disregard 
for our approach. 


3.3 Host-Level Energy Management 


Our framework requires each driver of a physical de- 
vice to determine the device’s energy consumption 
and to account the consumption to the client VMs. 
The accounting infrastructure uses the device en- 
ergy model presented above: Access consumption is 
charged directly to each request, after the request 
has been fulfilled. The idle consumption, in turn, 
cannot be attributed to specific requests; rather, it 
is alloted to all client VMs in proportion to their re- 
spective utilization. For use by the energy manager 
and others, the driver grants access to its accounting 
records via shared memory and updates the records 
regularly. 

In addition to providing accounting records, each 
resource driver exposes its allocation mechanisms to 
energy managers and other resource management 
subsystems. At host-level, our framework currently 
supports two allocation mechanisms: CPU throt- 
tling and disk request shaping. CPU throttling can 
be considered as a combined software-hardware ap- 
proach, which throttles activities in software and 
spends the unused time in halt cycles. Our disk re- 
quest shaping algorithm is implemented in software. 

In the remainder of this section, we first explain 
how we implemented runtime energy accounting and 
allocation for CPU and the disk devices. We then 
detail how the these mechanisms enable our energy 
management software module to keep the VMs’ en- 
ergy consumption within constrained limits. 


3.3.1 CPU Energy Accounting 


To accurately account the CPU energy consumption, 
we trace the performance counter events within the 
hypervisor and propagate them to the user-space en- 
ergy manager module. Our approach extends our 
previous work to support resource management via 
event logging [20] to the context of energy man- 
agement. The tracing mechanism instruments con- 
text switches between VMs within the hypervisor; 
at each switch, it records the current values of the 
performance counters into an in-memory log buffer. 
The hypervisor memory-maps the buffers into the 
address space of the energy manager. The energy 
manager periodically analyzes the log buffer and cal- 
culates the energy consumption of each VM (Figure 
4). 

By design, our tracing mechanism is asynchronous 
and separates performance counter accumulation 
from their analysis and the derivation of the energy 
consumption. It is up to the energy manager to per- 
form the analysis often enough to ensure timeliness 
and accuracy. Since the performance counter logs 
are relatively small, we consider this to be easy to 
fulfil; our experience shows that the performance 
counter records cover a few hundred or thousand 
bytes, if the periodical analysis is performed about 
every 20th millisecond. 


Energy 
Mgr. 






Figure 4: The hypervisor collects performance counter 
traces and propagates the trace logs to user-space energy 
managers. 


The main advantage of using tracing for recording 
CPU performance counters is that it separates policy 
from mechanism. The hypervisor is extended by a 
simple and cheap mechanism to record performance 
counter events. All aspects relevant to energy esti- 
mation and policy are kept outside the hypervisor, 
within the energy manager module. A further ad- 
vantage of in-memory performance counter records 
is that they can easily be shared — propagating them 
to other guest-level energy accountants is a sim- 
ple matter of leveraging the hypervisor’s memory- 
management primitives. 

In the current prototype, the energy manager 
is invoked every 20 ms to check the performance 
counter logs for new records. The log records con- 
tain the performance counter values relevant for en- 
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ergy accounting, sampled at each context switch to- 
gether with an identifier of the VM that was ac- 
tive on the CPU. For each period between subse- 
quent context switches, the manager calculates the 
energy consumption during that period, by multiply- 
ing the advance of the performance counters with 
their weights. Rather than charging the complete 
energy consumption to the active VM, the energy 
manager subtracts the idle cost and splits it between 
all VMs running on that processor. The time stamp 
counter, which is included in the recorded perfor- 
mance counters, provides an accurate estimation of 
the processor’s idle cost. Thus the energy estimation 
looks as follows: 

/* per-VM idle energy based on TSC advance (pmc0O) */ 


for (id = 0; id < max_vms; id++) 
vm[id].cpu_idle += weight[0] * pmc[0] / max_vms; 


/* calculate and charge access energy (pmc1..pmc8) */ 


for (p=1; p < 8; ptt) 
vm[(cur_id].cpu_access += weight[p] * pmc[p]; 


3.3.2 Disk Energy Accounting 


To virtualize physical disks drives, our framework 
reuses legacy Linux disk driver code by executing it 
inside VMs. The driver functionality is exported via 
a translation module that mediates requests between 
the device driver and external client VMs. The 
translation module runs in the same address space as 
the device driver and handles all requests sent to and 
from the driver. It receives disk requests from other 
VMs, translates them to basic Linux block I/O re- 
quests, and passes them to the original device driver. 
When the device driver has finalized the request, the 
module again translates the result and returns it to 
the client VM. 

The translation module has access to all informa- 
tion relevant for accounting the energy dissipated 
by the associated disk device. We implemented 
accounting completely in this translation module, 
without changing the original device driver. The 
module estimates the energy consumption of the disk 
using the energy model presented above. When the 
device driver has completed a request, the transla- 
tion module estimates the energy consumption of 
the request, depending on the number of transferred 
bytes: 

/* estimate transfer cost for size bytes */ 
vm[(cur_id].disk_access += (size / transfer_rate) 
* (active_disk_power - idle_disk_power); 

Because the idle consumption is independent of 
the requests, it does not have to be calculated for 
each request. However, the driver must recalculate 
it periodically, to provide the energy manager with 
up-to-date accounting records power consumption of 
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the disk. For that purpose, the driver invokes the 
following procedure periodically every 50 ms: 


/* estimate idle energy since last time */ 
idle_disk_energy = idle_disk_power * (now - last) 
/ max_client_vms; 
for (id = 0; v < max_client_vms; id++) 
vm{id].disk_idle += idle_disk_energy; 


3.3.3 Recursive Energy Accounting 


Fulfilling a virtual device request issued by a guest 
VM may involve interacting with several different 
physical devices. Thus, with respect to host-level 
energy accounting, it is not sufficient to focus on 
single physical devices; rather, accounting must in- 
corporate the energy spent recursively in the virtu- 
alization layer or subsequent service. 

We therefore perform a recursive, request-based 
accounting of the energy spent in the system, ac- 
cording to the design principles presented in Section 
2. In particular, each driver of a physical device 
determines the energy spent for fulfilling a given re- 
quest and passes the cost information back to its 
client. If the driver requires other devices to fulfill a 
request, it charges the additional energy to its clients 
as well. Since idle consumption of a device cannot be 
attributed directly to requests, each driver addition- 
ally provides an “electricity meter” for each client. It 
indicates the client’s share in the total energy con- 
sumption of the device, including the cost already 
charged with the requests. A client can query the 
meter each time it determines the energy consump- 
tion of its respective clients. 

As a result, recursive accounting yields a dis- 
tributed matrix of virtual-to-physical transactions, 
consisting of the idle and the active energy con- 
sumption of each physical device required to provide 
a given virtual device (see Figure 5). Each device 
driver is responsible for reporting its own vector of 
the physical device energy it consumes to provide its 
virtual device abstraction. 







idle. 
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Figure 5: Recursive accounting of disk energy consump- 
tion; for each client VM and physical device, the driver 
reports idle and active energy to the energy manager. 
The driver is assumed to consume 8W CPU idle power, 
which is apportioned equally to the two clients. 
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Since our framework currently supports CPU and 
disk energy accounting, the only case where recur- 
sive accounting is required occurs in the virtual disk 
driver located in the driver VM. The cost for the 
virtualized disk consists of the energy consumed by 
the disk and the energy consumed by the CPU while 
processing the requests. Hence, our disk driver also 
determines the processing energy for each request in 
addition to the disk energy as presented above. 

As with disk energy accounting, we instrumented 
the translation module in the disk driver VM to de- 
termine the active and idle CPU energy per client 
VM. The Linux disk driver combines requests to get 
better performance and delays part of the process- 
ing in work-queues and tasklets. When determin- 
ing the active CPU energy, it would be infeasible 
to track the CPU energy consumption of each in- 
dividual request. Instead, we retrieve the CPU en- 
ergy consumption at times and apportion it between 
the requests. Since the driver runs in a VM, it re- 
lies on the energy virtualization capabilities of our 
framework to retrieve a local view on the CPU en- 
ergy consumption (details on energy virtualization 
are presented in Section 3.4). 

The Linux kernel constantly consumes a certain 
amount of energy, even if it does not handle disk 
requests. According to our energy model, we do 
not charge idle consumption with the request. To 
be able to distinguish the idle driver consumption 
from the access consumption, we approximate the 
idle consumption of the Linux kernel when no client 
VM uses the disk. 

To account active CPU consumption, we assume 
constant values per request, and predict the energy 
consumption of future requests based on the past. 
Every 50th request, we estimate the driver’s CPU 
energy consumption by means of virtualized per- 
formance monitoring counters and adjust the ex- 
pected cost for the next 50 requests. The follow- 
ing code illustrates how we calculate the cost per 
request. In the code fragment, the static variable 
unaccounted_cpu_energy keeps track of the devia- 
tion between the consumed energy and the energy 
consumption already charged to the clients. The 
function get_cpu_energy() returns the guest-local 
view of the current idle and active CPU energy since 
the last query. 


7* subtract idle CPU consumption of driver VM */ 
unaccounted_cpu_energy -= drv_idle_cpu_power 
* (now - last); 


7/* calculate cost per request */ 

num_req = 50; 

unaccounted_cpu_energy += get_cpu_energy(); 
unaccounted_cpu_energy -= cpu_req_energy * num_req; 
cpu_req_energy = unaccounted_cpu_energy / num_req; 


3.3.4 CPU Resource Allocation 


To regulate the CPU energy consumption of individ- 
ual machines, our hypervisor provides a mechanism 
to throttle the CPU allocation at runtime, from user- 
level. The hypervisor employs a stride scheduling al- 
gorithm [21,23] that allots proportional CPU shares 
to virtual processors; it exposes control over the 
shares to selected, privileged user-level components. 
The host-level energy manager dynamically throt- 
tles a virtual CPU’s energy consumption by adjust- 
ing the alloted share accordingly. A key feature of 
stride scheduling is that it does not impose fixed up- 
per bounds on CPU utilization: the shares have only 
relative meaning, and if one virtual processor does 
not fully utilize its share, the scheduler allows other, 
competing virtual processors to steal the unused re- 
mainder. An obvious consequence of dynamic upper 
bounds is that energy consumption will not be con- 
strained either, at least not with a straight-forward 
implementation of stride scheduling. We solved this 
problem by creating a distinct and privileged idle 
virtual processor per CPU, which is guaranteed to 
spend all alloted time with issuing halt instructions 
(we modified our hypervisor to translate the idle pro- 
cessor’s virtual halt instructions directly into real 
ones). Initially, each idle processor is alloted only a 
minuscule CPU share, thus all other virtual proces- 
sors will be favored on the CPU if they require it. 
However, to constrain energy consumption, the en- 
ergy manager will decrease the CPU shares of those 
virtual processors, and idle virtual processor will di- 
rectly translate the remaining CPU time into halt 
cycles. Our approach guarantees that energy limits 
are effectively imposed; but it still preserves the ad- 
vantageous processor stealing behavior for all other 
virtual processors. It also keeps the energy-policy 
out of the hypervisor and allows, for instance, to 
improve the scheduling policy with little effort, or 
to exchange it with a more throughput-oriented one 
for those environments where CPU energy manage- 
ment is not required. 


3.3.5 Disk Request Shaping 


To reduce disk power consumption, we pursue a sim- 
ilar approach and enable a energy manager to throt- 
tle disk requests of individual VMs. Throttling the 
request rate not only reduces the direct access con- 
sumption of the disk; it also reduces the recursive 
CPU consumption which the disk driver requires to 
process, recompute, and issue requests. We imple- 
mented the algorithm as follows: the disk driver pro- 
cesses a client VM’s disk requests only to a specific 
request budget, and it delays all pending requests. 
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The driver periodically refreshes the budgets accord- 
ing to the specific throttling level set by the energy 
manager. The algorithm is illustrated by the follow- 
ing code snippet: 


void process_io(client_t *client) 


t 
ring = &client->ring; 
for (i=0; i < client->budget; i++) 
{ 
desc = &client->desc[ ring->start ]; 
ring->start = (ring->start+i) % ring->cnt; 
initiate_io(conn, desc, ring); 
} 
+ 


3.3.6 Host-level Energy Manager 


Our host-level energy manager manager relies on 
the accounting and allocation mechanisms described 
previously, and implements a simple policy that en- 
forces given device power limits on a per-VM base. 
The manager consists of an initialization procedure 
and a subsequent feedback loop. During initializa- 
tion, the manager determines a power limit for each 
VM and device type, which may not be exceeded 
during runtime. The CPU power limit reflects the 
active CPU power a VM is allowed to consume di- 
rectly. The disk power limit reflects the overall ac- 
tive power consumption the disk driver VM is al- 
lowed to spend in servicing a particular VM, includ- 
ing the CPU energy spent for processing (Neverthe- 
less, the driver’s CPU and disk energy are accounted 
separately, as depicted by the matrix in Figure 5). 
Finding an optimal policy for allotment of power 
budgets is not the focus of our work; at present, the 
limits are set to static values. 

The feedback loop is invoked periodically, every 
100 ms for the CPU and every 200 ms for the disk. 
It first obtains the CPU and disk energy consump- 
tion of the past interval by querying the account- 
ing infrastructure. The current consumptions are 
used to predict future consumptions. For each de- 
vice, the manager compares the VM’s current energy 
consumption with the desired power limit multiplied 
with the time between subsequent invocations. If 
they do not match for a given VM, the manager reg- 
ulates the device consumption by recomputing and 
propagating the CPU strides and disk throttle fac- 
tors respectively. To compute a new CPU stride, 
the manager adds or subtracts a constant offset from 
the current value. When computing the disk throt- 
tle factor, the manager takes the past period into 
consideration, and calculates the offset At according 
to the following formula. In this formula, e, denotes 
the energy consumed, e; the energy limit per period, 
and ¢ and t; and denote the present and past disk 
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throttle factors; viable throttle factors range from 0 
to a few thousand: 
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3.4 Virtualized Energy 


To enable application-specific energy management, 
our framework supports accounting and control not 
only for physical but also of virtual devices. In fact, 
the advantage of having guest-level support for en- 
ergy accounting is actually twofold: first, it enables 
guest resource management subsystems to leverage 
their application-specific knowledge; second, it al- 
lows drivers and other components to recursively de- 
termine the energy. for their services. 

The main difference between a virtual device and 
other software services and abstractions lies in its 
interface: a virtual device closely resembles its phys- 
ical counterpart. Unfortunately, most current hard- 
ware devices offer no direct way to query energy or 
power consumption. The most common approach 
to determine the energy consumption is to estimate 
it based on certain device characteristics, which are 
assumed to correlate with the power or energy con- 
sumption of the device. By emulating the according 
behavior for the virtual devices, we support energy 
estimation in the guest without major modifications 
to the guest’s energy accounting. Our ultimate goal 
is to enable the guest to use the same driver for vir- 
tual and for real hardware. In the remainder of this 
section, we first describe how we support energy ac- 
counting of virtual CPU and disk. We then present 
the implementation of our energy-aware guest OS, 
which provides the support for application-specific 
energy management. 


3.4.1 Virtual CPU Energy Accounting 


For virtualization of physical energy effects of the 
CPU, we provide a virtual performance counter 
model that gives guest OSes a private view of their 
current energy consumption. The virtual model re- 
lies on the tracing of performance counters within 
the hypervisor, which we presented in Section 3.3.1. 
As mentioned, not only an energy-aware guest OS 
requires the virtual performance counters; the spe- 
cialized device driver VM uses them as well, when 
recursively determining the CPU energy for its disk 
services. 

Like their physical counterparts, each virtual CPU 
has a set of virtual performance counters, which 
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vPMC = pPMC — 





Figure 6: Virtualizing performance counters via 
hypervisor-collected performance counter traces. 


factor out the events of other, simultaneously run- 
ning VMs. If a guest OS determines the current 
value of a virtual performance counter, an emula- 
tion routine in the in-place monitor obtains the cur- 
rent hardware performance counter and subtracts 
all advances of the performance counters that oc- 
curred when other VMs were running. The hardware 
performance counters are made read-accessible to 
user-level software by setting a control register flag 
in the physical processors. The advances of other 
VMs are derived from the performance counter log 
buffers. To be accessible by the in-place VMM, the 
log buffers are mapped read-only into the address 
space of the guest OS. 


3.4.2 Virtual Disk Energy Accounting 


In contrast to the CPU, the disk energy estimation 
schemes does not rely on on-line measurements of 
sensors or counters; rather, it is based on known 
parameters such as the disk’s power consumption 
in idle and active mode and the time it remains in 
active mode to handle a request. Directly translat- 
ing the energy consumption of physical devices from 
our run-time energy model to the parameter-based 
model of the respective guest OS would yield only in- 
accurate results. The VMM would have to calibrate 
the energy consumption of the devices to calculate 
the energy parameters of the virtual devices. Fur- 
thermore, parameters of shared devices may change 
with the number of VMs, which contradicts the orig- 
inal estimation model. To ensure accuracy in the 
long run, the guest would have to query the virtual 
devices regularly for updated parameters. 

For our current virtual disk energy model, we 
therefore use a para-virtual device extension. We 
expose each disk energy meter as an extension of 
the virtual disk device; energy-aware guest operating 
systems can take advantage of them by customizing 
the standard device driver appropriately. 
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3.4.3. An Energy-aware Guest OS 


For application-specific energy management, we 
have incorporated the familiar resource container 
concept into a standard version of our para- 
virtualized Linux 2.6 adoption. Our implementation 
relies on a previous approach to use resource contain- 
ers in the context of CPU energy management [3,24]. 
We extended the original version with support for 
disk energy. No further efforts were needed to man- 
age virtual CPU energy; we only had to virtualize 
the performance counters to get the original version 
to run. 

Similar to the host-level subsystem, the energy- 
aware guest operating system performs scheduling 
based on energy criteria. In contrast to standard 
schedulers, it uses resource containers as the base 
abstraction rather than threads or processes. Each 
application is assigned to a resource container, which 
then accounts all energy spent on its behalf. To 
account virtual CPU energy, the resource container 
implementation retrieves the (virtual) performance 
counter values on container switches, and charges 
the resulting energy to the previously active con- 
tainer. A container switch occurs on every context 
switch between processes residing in different con- 
tainers. 

To account virtual disk energy, we enhanced the 
client-side of the virtual device driver, which for- 
wards disk requests to the device driver VM. Orig- 
inally, the custom device driver received single disk 
requests from the Linux kernel, which contained no 
information about the user-level application that 
caused it. We added a pointer to a resource con- 
tainer to every data structure involved in a read or 
write operation. When an application starts a disk 
operation, we bind the current resource container to 
the according page in the page cache. When the ker- 
nel writes the pages to the virtual disk, we pass the 
resource container on to the respective data struc- 
tures (i.e., buffer heads and bio objects). The cus- 
tom device driver in the client accepts requests in 
form of bio objects and translates them to a request 
for the device driver VM. When it receives the reply 
together with the cost for processing the request, it 
charges the cost to the resource container bound to 
the bio structure. 

To control the energy consumption of virtual de- 
vices, the guest kernel redistributes its own, VM- 
wide power limits to subordinate resource contain- 
ers, and enforces them by means of preemption. 
Whenever a container exhausts the energy budget of 
the current period (presently set to 50 ms), it is pre- 
empted until a refresh occurs in the next period. A 
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simple user-level application retrieves the VM wide 
budgets from host-level energy-manager and passes 
them onto the guest kernel via special system calls. 


4 Experiments and Results 


In the following section, we present experimental re- 
sults we obtained from our prototype. Our main goal 
is to demonstrate that our infrastructure provides an 
effective solution to manage energy in distributed, 
multi-layered OSes. We consider two aspects as rele- 
vant: At first, we validate the benefits of distributed 
energy accounting. We then present experiments 
that aim to show the advantages of multi-layered 
resource allocation to enforce energy constraints. 

For CPU measurements, we used a Pentium D 
830 with two cores at 3GHz. Since our implemen- 
tation is currently limited to single processor sys- 
tems, we enabled only on one core, which always 
ran at its maximum frequency. When idle, the core 
consumes about 42W; under full load, power con- 
sumption may be 100W and more. We performed 
disk measurements on a Maxtor DiamondMax Plus 
9 IDE hard disk with 160GB size, for which we 
took the active power (about 5.6W) and idle power 
(about 3.6W) characteristics from the data sheet 
[16]. We validated our internal, estimation-based ac- 
counting mechanisms by means of an external high- 
performance data acquisition (DAQ) system, which 
measured the real disk and CPU power consumption 
with a sampling frequency of 1KHz. 


4.1 Energy Accounting 


To evaluate our approach of distributed energy ac- 
counting, we measured the overall energy required 
for using a virtual disk. For that purpose, we ran a 
synthetic disk stress test within a Linux guest OS. 
The test runs on a virtual hard drive, which is mul- 
tiplexed on the physical disk by the disk driver VM. 
The test performs almost no computation, but gen- 
erates heavy disk load. By opening the virtual disk 
in raw access mode, the test bypasses most of the 
guest OS’s caching effects, and causes the file I/O to 
be performed directly to and from user space buffers. 
Afterwards, the test permanently reads (writes) con- 
secutive disk blocks of a given size from (to) the disk, 
until a maximum size has been reached. We per- 
formed the test for block sizes from 0.5 KByte up 
to 32 KByte. We obtained the required energy per 
block size to run the benchmark from our accounting 
infrastructure. 

The results for the read case are shown in Fig- 
ure 7. The write case yields virtually the same en- 
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Figure 7: Energy distribution for CPU and disk during 
the disk stress test. The thin bar shows the real CPU 
and disk power consumption, measured with an external 
DAQ system. 


ergy distribution; for reasons of space, we do not 
show it here. For each size, the figure shows disk 
and CPU power consumption of the client and the 
device driver VM. The lowermost part of each bar 
shows the base CPU power consumption required 
by core components such as the hypervisor and the 
user-level VMM (36W); this part is consumed in- 
dependently of any disk load. The upper parts of 
each bar show the active and idle power consump- 
tion caused by the stress test, broken into CPU and 
disk consumption. Since the client VM is the only 
consumer of the hard disk, it is accounted the com- 
plete idle disk power (3.5) and CPU power (8W) 
consumed by the driver VM. Since the benchmark 
saturates the disk, the active disk power consump- 
tion of the disk driver mostly stays at its maximum 
(2W), which is again accounted to the client VM as 
the only consumer. Active CPU power consump- 
tion in the driver VM heavily depends on the block 
size and ranges from 9W for small block sizes down 
to 1W for large ones. Note that the CPU costs for 
processing a virtual disk request may even surpass 
the costs for handling the request on the physical 
disk. Finally, active CPU power consumption in the 
client VM varies with the block sizes as well, but 
at a substantially lower level; the lower level comes 
unsurprising, as the benchmark bypasses most parts 
of the disk driver in the client OS. The thin bar on 
the right of each energy bar shows the real power 
consumption of the CPU and disk, measured with 
the external DAQ system. 


4.2 Enforcing Power Constraints 


To demonstrate the capabilities of VM-based energy 
allocation, and to evaluate the behavior of our disk 
throttling algorithm over time, we performed a sec- 
ond experiment with two clients that simultaneously 
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Figure 8: Disk power consumption and throughput of 
two constrained disk test simultaneously running in two 
different guest VMs. 


require disk service from the driver. The clients in- 
terface with a single disk driver VM, but operate 
on distinct hard disk partitions. We set the active 
driver power limit of client VM 1 to 1W and the 
limit of client VM 2 to 0.5W, and periodically ob- 
tained driver energy and disk throughput over a pe- 
riod of about 2 minutes. Figure 8 shows both dis- 
tributions; we set the limit about 45 seconds after 
having started the measurements. Our experiment 
demonstrates the driver’s capabilities to VM-specific 
control over power consumption. The internal ac- 
counting and control furthermore corresponds with 
the external measurements. 


4.2.1 Guest-Level Energy Allocation 


In the next experiment, we compared the effects 
of enforcing power limits at the host-level against 
the effects of guest-level enforcement. In the first 
part of the experiment, we ran two instances of 
the compute-intensive bzip2 application within an 
energy-unaware guest OS. In the unconstrained case, 
a single bzip2 instance causes an active CPU power 
consumption of more than 50W. The guest, in turn, 
is alloted an overall CPU active power of only 40W. 
As the guest is not energy-aware, the limit is en- 
forced by the host-level subsystem. In the second 
part, we used an energy-aware guest, which com- 
plies with the alloted power itself. It redistributes 
the budget among the two bzip2 instances using the 
resource container facility. Within the guest, we set 
the application-level power limits to 10W for the 
first, and to 30W for the second bzip2 instance. Note 
that the power limits are effective limits; strictly spo- 
ken, both bzip2 still consume each 50 Joules per sec- 
ond when running; however, the resource container 
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implementation reduces the each task time accord- 
ingly, with the result that over time, the limits are 
effectively obeyed. 
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Figure 9: Guest-Level energy redistribution. 


The results are given in Figure 9. For both cases, 
the figure shows overall active CPU power of the 
guest VM in the leftmost bar, and the throughput 
broken down to each bzip2 instance in the rightmost 
bar. For the energy-aware VM, we additionally ob- 
tained the power consumption per bzip2 instance as 
seen by the guest’s energy management subsystem 
itself; it is drawn as the bar in the middle. 

Note that the guest’s view of the power consump- 
tion is slightly higher than the view of the host-level 
energy manager. Hence, the guest imposes some- 
what harsher power limits, and causes the overall 
throughput of both bzip2 instances to drop com- 
pared to host-level control. We attribute the differ- 
ences in estimation to the clock drift and rounding 
errors in the client. 

However, the results are still as expected: host- 
level control enforces the budgets independent of the 
guest’s particular capabilities — but the enforcement 
treats all guest’s applications as equal and thus re- 
duces the throughput of both bzip2 instances pro- 
portionally. In contrast, guest-level management al- 
lows the guest to respect its own user priorities and 
preferences: it allots a higher power budget to the 
first bzip2 instance, resulting in a higher throughput 
compared to the second instance. 


5 Related Work 


There has been a considerable research interest in 
involving operating systems and applications in the 
management of energy and power of a computer 
system [6, 7,9, 10,14, 25,27]. Except for the ap- 
proach of vertically structured OSes, which will be 
discussed here, none of them has addressed the prob- 
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lems that arise if the OS consists of several layers and 
is distributed across multiple components, as cur- 
rent virtualization environments do. To our knowl- 
edge, neither the popular Xen hypervisor [2,19] nor 
VMware’s most recent hypervisor-based ESX Server 
[22] support distributed energy accounting or allo- 
cation across module boundaries or software layers. 

Achieving accurate and easy accounting of energy 
by vertically structuring an OS was proposed by the 
designers of Nemesis [14,18]. Their approach is very 
similar to our work in that it addresses account- 
ability issues within multi-layered OSes. A verti- 
cally structured system multiplexes all resources at 
a low level, and moves protocol stacks and most 
parts of device drivers into user-level libraries. As 
a result, shared services are abandoned, and the ac- 
tivities typically performed by the kernel are exe- 
cuted within each application itself. Thus, most re- 
source and energy consumption can be accounted to 
individual applications, and there is no significant 
anonymous consumption anymore. 

Our general observation is that hypervisor-based 
VM environments are structured similarly to some 
extent: a hypervisor also multiplexes the system re- 
sources at a low level, and lets each VM use its own 
protocol stack and services. Unfortunately, a big 
limitation of vertical structuring is that it is hard 
to achieve with I/O device drivers. As only one 
driver can use the device exclusively, all applica- 
tions share a common driver provided by the low- 
level subsystem. To process I/O requests, a shared 
driver consumes CPU resources, which recent ex- 
periments demonstrate to be substantial in multi- 
layered systems that are used in practice [5]. In a 
completely vertically structured system, the process- 
ing costs and energy can not be accounted to the 
applications. In contrast, it was one of the key goals 
of our work to explicitly account the energy spent in 
service or driver components. 

The ECOSystem [27] approach resembles our 
work in that it proposes to use energy as the base 
abstraction for power management and to treat it 
as a first-class OS resource. ECOSystem presents a 
currentcy model that allows to manage the energy 
consumption of all devices in a uniform way. Apart 
from its focus on a monolithic OS design, ECOSys- 
tem differs from our work in several further aspects. 
The main goal of ECOSystem is to control energy 
consumption of mobile systems, in order to extend 
their battery lifetime. To estimate the energy con- 
sumption of individual tasks, ECOSystem attributes 
power consumptions to different states of each device 
(e.g. standby, idle, and active states) and charges 
applications if they cause a device switch to a higher 
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power state. ECOSystem does not distinguish be- 
tween the fractions contributed by different devices; 
all cost that a task causes is accumulated to one 
value. This allows the OS to control the overall en- 
ergy consumption without considering the currently 
installed devices. However, it renders the approach 
too inflexible for other energy management schemes 
such as thermal management, for which energy con- 
sumption must be managed individually per device. 
In previous work [3], Bellosa et al. proposed 
to estimate the energy consumption of the CPU 
for the purpose of thermal management. The ap- 
proach leverages the performance monitoring coun- 
ters present in modern processors to accurately esti- 
mate the energy consumption caused by individual 
tasks. Like the ECOSystem approach, this work uses 
a monolithic operating system kernel. Also, the es- 
timated energy consumption is just a means to the 
end of a specific management goal, i.e., thermal man- 
agement. Based on the energy consumption and a 
thermal model, the kernel estimates the temperature 
of the CPU and throttles the execution of individual 
tasks according to their energy characteristics if the 
temperature reaches a predefined limit. 


6 Conclusion 


In this work, we have presented a novel framework 
for managing energy in multi-layered OS environ- 
ments. Based on a unified energy model and mech- 
anisms for energy-aware resource accounting and 
allocation, the framework provides an effective in- 
frastructure to account, distribute, and control the 
power consumption at different software layers. In 
particular, the framework explicitly accounts the re- 
cursive energy consumption spent in the virtualiza- 
tion layer or subsequent driver components. Our 
prototypical implementation encompasses a_ host- 
level subsystem controlling global power constraints 
and, optionally, an energy-aware guest OS for lo- 
cal, application-specific power management. Exper- 
iments show that our prototype is capable of en- 
forcing power limits for energy-aware and energy- 
unaware guest OSes. 

We see our work as a support infrastructure to 
develop and evaluate power management strategies 
for VM-based systems. We consider three areas to 
be important and prevalent for future work: devices 
with multiple power states, processors with support 
for hardware-assisted virtualization, and multi-core 
architectures. There is no design limit with respect 
to the integration into our framework, and we are 
actively developing support for them. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents Xenprobes, a lightweight framework 
to probe the guest kernels of Xen Virtual Machine. Xen- 
probes is useful for various purposes such as as moni- 
toring real-time status of production systems, analyzing 
performance bottlenecks, logging specific events or trac- 
ing problems of Xen-based guest kernel. Compared to 
other kernel probe solutions, Xenprobes introduces some 
unique advantages. To name a few: First, our framework 
puts the the breakpoint handlers in user-space, so it is 
significantly easier to develop and debug. Second, Xen- 
probes allows to probe multiple guests at the same time. 
Last but not least, Xenprobes supports all kind of Oper- 
ating Systems supported by Xen. 


1 Introduction 


Testing and debugging Operating System (OS) kernel is a 
hard and tired job of kernel developers. An easy and intu- 
itive solution like inserting debug code (such as printk() 
function in Linux) into the kernel source, then recompile 
it and reboot the system is widely used. Nevertheless, 
this technique has a major drawbacks: It is very time- 
consuming and slow, especially because compiling ker- 
nel might take no less than 30 minutes on old machines. 
Moreover, in general commercial OS-es do not provide 
the source code for us to modify and recompile in the 
first place. 

One solution to the problem is to use kernel debug- 
ger [16] [10]. However, while kernel debuggers allow 
developers to inspect kernel at run-time, a debugger is 
not always desirable because it requires user interactiv- 
ity. In case the testing and debugging must be done auto- 
matically, for example to monitor system status in a long 
time, this approach is not up to the task. 

Hence the advent of dynamical probing technique, 
which allows the developers - at run-time - to specify the 
actions when corresponding events happen in the kernel. 
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Basically this technology dynanmically inserts a break- 
point into a running kernel, without having to modify 
the kernel source. The place of the breakpoint, usually 
specified by its address in kernel address space, is called 
probe-point. Each probe associates a probe-point with a 
probe handler. A probe handler runs as extension to the 
system breakpoint interrupt handler and usually has little 
or no dependence on system facilities. Probes are able to 
be inserted in the almost everywhere in the kernel, like 
interrupt-time, task-time, disabled, inter-context switch 
and SMP-enabled code paths, etc... 

In Linux world, such a probe framework is Kprobes. 
Kprobes was merged into Linux kernel from version 
2.6.9, and provides a lightweight interface for kernel 
modules to inject probes and register corresponding 
probe handlers. Kprobes are intended to be used in test 
and development environments. During test, faults may 
be injected or simulated by the probing module. In de- 
velopment, debugging code, like a printk() function, may 
be easily inserted without having to recompile the kernel. 

However, solutions like Kprobes have some major 
shortcomings. Here are the most notable drawbacks: 


1. Probe handlers come in the shape of kernel code, 
specifically in kernel module. The problem is that 
comparing to programming in user-space, program- 
ming in kernel context is limited by many restric- 
tions, such as allocating and accessing resource, 
short on available library, no floating-point. math, 
etc... Programming for OS kernel is considered very 
complicated and tricky, thus usually requires highly 
experienced developers, because a broken code can 
make the whole system in-stable. 


That is a reason why programming in user-space 
is always encouraged over kernel-space. In fact, 
there is a basic principle within kernel developer 
community: Whatever can be done in user-space, 
never do it in kernel-space unless absolutely neces- 
sarily. Various attempts from different open source 
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projects trying to submit their work to Linux kernel 
are rejected, and asked to re-architecture their code 
to work in user-space instead. 


2. Kprobes cannot put the probes in some places in 
the kernel, such as in the code that implements 
Kprobes and functions like do_page_fault() and no- 
tifier_call_chain() [8]. 


3. Kprobes makes no attempt to prevent probe han- 
dlers from stepping on each other — for example 
it is not a good idea to probe printk() and then 
call printk() from inside the probe handler. If a 
probe handler hits a probe, then the second probe’s 
handlers will not run in that instance, and the 
kprobe.nmissed member of the second probe will be 
incremented [8]. 


4. Kprobes is designed and works for Linux only, thus 
the probing code made for Kprobes cannot be easily 
reused for other OS-es. 


Recently virtual machine (VM) technology has 
emerged as one of the hottest topics in computer re- 
search. The principle of VM technology is to allow the 
creation of many virtual hosts running at the same time 
on the same physical machine, each running an instance 
of an OS. Obviously VM software such as Xen Virtual 
Machine [5] [14] can help to reduce both hardware and 
maintenance costs for organizations that need to use vari- 
ous machines for different services. Especially Xen even 
offers a convenient method of debugging OS kernel, so 
it is possible to debug an OS like debugging an user- 
process [1]. 

Taking the advantage of Xen technology, this paper 
proposes a framework named Xenprobes for probing 
Xen-based guest OS kernel. Similar to Kprobes, Xen- 
probes allows developers to dynamically inject probes 
into guest VMs at run-time. However, Xenprobes is able 
to address the above-mentioned problems of Kprobes: 


1. Xenprobes’ handlers completely work in user- 
space, therefore significantly easier than Kprobes 
to develop the handlers, even with less experienced 
programmers. This includes the benefit of using any 
library available in user-space. 


2. Xenprobes can put the probes at any place in probed 
VMs without worrying about conflict. 


3. Because the Xenprobes handlers run in user-space 
instead of in the kernel of the probed VM, we elim- 
inate the problem of stepping on other handlers like 
in Kprobes’ case. 


4. Xenprobes is OS-independent, and can provide ser- 
vice for any OS supported by Xen. In addition, Xen- 
probes is designed to support probing multiple VMs 
at the same time. 


The rest of this paper is organized as followings. 
Section 2 briefly covers some background of Xen Vir- 
tual Machine and Xen debugging technique. Section 
3 presents the architecture and implementation of Xen- 
probes framework, while section 4 discusses some is- 
sues that can be raised when using the framework. Sec- 
tion 5 evaluates the performance overhead of our frame- 
work in Linux guest kernels. Section 6 summaries the 
related works, and compare their advantage as well as 
drawbacks with our approach. Finally we conclude the 
paper in section 7. 


2 Background on Xen Virtual Machine 


Our framework Xenprobes is based on Xen, and ex- 
ploits the debugging architecture of Xen to inject soft- 
ware breakpoints into probed VM. In this part, we will 
take a brief look at Xen technology. After that we dis- 
cuss the kernel debugging architecture for Xen VM ver- 
sion 3.0.3, the latest version as of this writing, which is 
used by our Xenprobes. 


2.1 Xen Virtual Machine 


Xen is an open source virtual machine monitor initially 
developed by the University of Cambridge Computer 
Laboratory and now promoted by various industrial play- 
ers like Intel, AMD, IBM, HP, RedHat, Novel and by the 
open source community. Xen can be used to partition 
a machine to support the concurrent execution of multi- 
ple operating systems (OS). Xen is outstanding because 
the performance overhead introduced by virtualization is 
negligible: the slowdown is around 3% only ([4]). Var- 
ious practices take the advantages offered by Xen, such 
as server consolidation, co-located hosting facilities, dis- 
tributed services and application mobility, as well as test- 
ing and debugging software. 

Basically, Xen is a thin layer of software running on 
top the bare hardware. This layer is either called hy- 
pervisor or virtual machine monitor. Its main job is to 
provide a virtual machine abstraction to the above OS- 
es. Running on top of Xen, VM is called Xen domain, 
or domain in short. A privileged special domain named 
DomainO (or DomO in short) always runs. Dom0 controls 
other domains (called User Domain, or DomU in short), 
including jobs like start, shutdown, reboot, save, restore 
and migrate them between physical machines. Espe- 
cially, Dom0 is able to map and access to memory of 
other DomUs at run-time. 
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Initially, Xen only supports the para-virtualization 
technique, in which Xen exposed a hardware architec- 
ture called xen to the VMs, and the OS-es running on 
Xen must be modified to work with xen. 

Recently, realizing the potential of virtualization, Intel 
and AMD launch special CPUs that support virtualiza- 
tion at lowest level [7] [2]. Xen takes the advantage of 
these processors to provide the full-virtualization tech- 
nique, in which all OS-es can run on Xen without any 
modification. 


2.2 Exceptions Handling in Xen 


Xen handles exceptions differently with para- 
virtualization and full-virtualization. 


e Para-virtualization: In Xen, to manage VMs and 
the physical hardware, the hypervisor layer runs at 
the highest privilege level (ring 0 in the case of x86 
architecture). To provide a strong isolation between 
VMs as well as between VMs and the hypervisor, 
all the VMs are modified run at lower level (ring 
1 in the case of x86 architecture). So are the in- 
terrupt handlers of VMs: While normally the in- 
terrupt handlers are registered in the interrupt de- 
scriptor table (IDT), Xen does not allow VMs to in- 
stall their handlers themselves because of the secu- 
rity reasons: it cannot give VMs the direct access to 
the below hardware. Instead, VM kernels are mod- 
ified at source code, so the hypervisor captures the 
interrupts instead of letting the VMs handle them. 


Specifically, in the asynchronous interrupt case, 
also called exception and generated when the sys- 
tem executes the INTO, INT1, INT3, BOUND in- 
structions or caused by page faults: these exceptions 
are processed in the hypervisor layer first instead in 
the VM’s kernel. To register handlers, a VM’s ker- 
nel is modified to call the hypercall named HYPER- 
VISOR_set_trap_table to setup the exception han- 
dlers. The handlers are functions initialized at ma- 
chine boot time, and managed by hypervisor layer. 


Full-virtualization: Virtualization-enable proces- 
sors such as Intel-VT and AMD-V support full vir- 
tualization by adding new privileged ring, which is 
at a higher privilege level than ring 0. Xen runs this 
privilege, and lets the OS-es run in ring 0. In ring 0, 
the OS-es run as normally without being aware that 
it is managed by the hypervisor run below. Xen vir- 
tualizes the processor for VMs on it by intercepting 
special instructions and exceptions. In case of de- 
bugging related instructions INT] and INT3, these 
interrupts are intercepted as privilege ring transi- 
tions, then virtualized exceptions are injected into 
related VMs. 
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For more detail, readers are encouraged to read the 
paper [1]. 


2.3 Debugging Support Architecture in 
Xen 


Similarly to exceptions, there is a little difference in the 
way Xen supports debugging in para-virtualization and 
full-virtualization. 


e Para-virtualization: In x86 architecture, JNT3 is a 
breakpoint instruction which is used for debugging 
purpose '!. Whenever this instruction is hit, the con- 
trol is passed to the exception handler of JNT3 in 
kernel space. In Xen, the sequence of handling the 
INT3 exceptions is as in the following steps: 


— When the VM hits the breakpoint instruction, 
the exception #BP is raised. 


— The system makes a hypervisor switch to give 
control to the JNT3 handler staying in the hy- 
pervisor layer. 


— The JNT3 handler in hypervisor checks if VM 
is in kernel mode. If that is not the case, Xen 
returns the control to VM. 


— If the exception comes from VM’s kernel, Xen 
pauses the VM for inspection. 


In fact, the Xen debugger works by exploiting the 
mentioned feature: When the debugger server run- 
ning in Dom0 detects that the concerned domain is 
paused, it comes to inspect the VM’s kernel, then 
resume it after it finishes the job [1]. 


Besides INT3, INTI is another special interrupt 
made for debugging. This interrupt sends the pro- 
cessor into the single-step mode, in which after each 
construction, the handler of INT/ is called. To make 
this happen, we only need to enable the trap flag TF 
of the FLAGS register. The processor switches to 
normal mode if the 7F flag is turned off. And sim- 
ilarly to the case of JNT3, when the system is in 
single-step mode, after each instruction the control 
is changed to the INT1 handler at hypervisor layer. 
The sequence of handling JNT/ is same as in INT3’s 
case. 


e Full-virtualization: The way Xen handles JNT/ 
and JNT3 in full-virtualization is quite straightfor- 
ward: when the processor hits INT3, a #BP ex- 
ception is raised, resulting in a privilege transition 
from to the hypervisor. The hypervisor then simply 
pauses the VM for inspection. 


'Breakpoint instruction is an one-byte opcode with the value of 
OxCC on x86 platform. 
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The processing of JNT/ is similar. For more detail, 
please see [1]. 


3  Xenprobes Architecture and Implemen- 
tation 


Xenprobes works by modifying the kernel code of 
probed VMs at run-time, in which it replaces the in- 
struction at the probe-point with a breakpoint instruc- 
tion. Xenprobes provides a very lightweight and simple 
framework, so the developers can easily employ it and 
writes his probing code in user-space of Dom0. 

In this section, we present the framework, then go into 
detail of the implementation of Xenprobes. 


3.1 Xenprobes Framework 


In the design of Xenprobes, we take advantage of the 
Xen debugging infrastructure: We notice that if we put a 
breakpoint into a domain memory, whenever the break- 
point is hit in execution, the control is given to the hy- 
pervisor, and the domain is paused for inspection. So if 
we put the breakpoint handlers in user-space of Dom0 
and somehow inform Dom0 about the breakpoint event, 
Dom0 can run the corresponding handler and let the han- 
dler does everything in user-space. 


3.1.1 Xenprobes Types 


Xenprobes allows the developers to dynamically inject 
breakpoints into any place in a Xen VM, and collect de- 
bugging and performance information non-disruptively. 
We can trap at any kernel code address, specifying han- 
dler functions to be invoked when the probe-point is hit. 

We define a Xen probe (or probe in short from now 
on) as a set of handlers placed on a certain instruction 
address of a specific VM. For convenience, the instruc- 
tion address is set in virtual address of that VM, so the 
developer can take the address from the kernel symbol 
file accompanied the VM kernel binary. 

Currently, Xenprobes supports two types of probes, 
XProbe - or XP in short - and XrProbe - or XrP in short. 
An XP can be placed on any instruction in the kernel. An 
XrP is put in the entry of a specified function, and fired 
when entering and leaving the function. XrP can be used 
to collect information such as parameters and returned 
value of kernel functions. 

Each XP comes with a pair of functions called pre- 
handler and post-handler. When a breakpoint of a par- 
ticular VM is hit, the corresponding pre-handler is exe- 
cuted just before the execution of the probed instruction. 
The post-handler is executed right after the execution of 
the probed instruction. 


An X¢P is also accompanied by two handlers: a entry- 
handler and a return-handler. The entry-handler is ex- 
ecuted when the probe is first hit, usually when the ex- 
ecution enters the probed function. This is the approri- 
ate time to gather the parameters of function. When the 
probed function returns, the return-handler is fired, and 
the returned value of the function can be collected. 

The handlers can do other things such as check and 
modify registers, inspect and change the memory content 
of the probed VM. In addition, because Xenprobes han- 
dlers operating in user-space context of Dom0, it is possi- 
ble to use use any library available in user-space, as with 
any other user-space application. In contrary, Kprobes 
handlers run in kernel context instead, thus cannot have 
such flexibility. 


3.1.2 Xenprobes Framework 


The Xenprobes framework has been designed in such a 
way that tools for debugging, tracing and logging could 
be built by extending it. The framework provides an user- 
space library, so the developers can use it to write their 
probing applications. 

In the design, Xenprobes supports multiple hardware 
architectures and hides all the internal complexity in or- 
der to give developers a very simple interface to work 
with. The framework’s interface is described in C pro- 
gramming language with some newly-defined data types 
and seven functions as in Figure 1. To employ the frame- 
work, developers simply include a C prototype header 
file named xenprobes.h, and compile their code with xen- 
probes library. 

Below is a brief summary of Xenprobes interface. 


e xenprobes_handle_t: Xenprobes defines a new data 
type to manage probes, named xenprobes_handle.t. 
Both XP and XrP can be referred to using a variable 
of this data type. 


xenprobes-_handler_t: The breakpoint handler can 
be defined using a new function pointer type 
xenprobes_handler.t. The handler is a function 
with two arguments: a probe handle of xen- 
probes_handle_t type and a pointer to the virtual cpu 
structure of cpu_user_regs. * 


register xenprobe(): An XP must be registered us- 
ing this function. register_xenprobe() requires four 
arguments: The first is a domain id, which indicates 
which Xen VM we want to probe. The second ar- 
gument is the address where we want to inject the 
breakpoint. For convenience, this is the virtual ad- 
dress in the VM. The third and fourth argument are 


2 cpu-_user_regs is a data type defined by Xen and can be referred to 
by including a C header file xenctrl.h from Xen’s libxc library. 
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pre-handler and post-handler, which are called be- 
fore and after the original instruction at the probe- 
point is executed. One and only one of these last 
two arguments can be NULL, and can be used if we 
want to ignore the pre- or post- event. 


This function returns a handle which will be used as 
the first argument of the probe handlers when they 
are called. XENPROBES_HANDLE_ERROR? value 
is returned in case there is a problem when register- 
ing the breakpoint. 


e unregister_xenprobe(): An XP can be unregistered 
using this function. unregisterxenprobe() takes 
only one parameter, which is a handle returned 
when that XP was registered. 


e register xenretprobe(): An XrP must be registered 
using this function. register_xenretprobe() is quite 
similar to the register_xenprobe(), but the address 
argument specifies the entry address of the func- 
tion we want to probe. The entry_handler argu- 
ment specifies the entry-handler function executed 
right before the breakpoint instruction is hit, and the 
return_entry argument specifies the return-handler 
function executed right before the probed function 
returns. The last argument maxactive indicates how 
many instances of the specified function can be 
probed simultaneously. 


Without the XrP, if we need to inspect the return 
point of a function, we may have to put multiple 
XPs to cover multiple code paths. But with we use 
XrP, we only need to put a single probe at the entry 
of the function, and it automatically fires whenever 
that function returns, regardless of how it exits. 


e unregisterxenretprobe(): Similar to XP’s case, an 
XrP must be unregistered using this function, which 
takes an XrP handle as the only argument. 


e xenprobes_loop(): When all the probes are success- 
fully registered, we can start probing the VMs with 
this function. xenprobes_loop() sends us into an in- 
finite loop, in which Xenprobes waits for the de- 
bugging events, that indicates that a particular VM 
is waiting for probing, and executes the correspond- 
ing handlers. This infinite loop only quits if the xen- 
probes-_stop() function below is called. 


e xenprobes_enable(): The probe handlers can call 
xenprobes-enable() function to turn on or turn off 
another probe. This function takes two no argu- 
ments: the first is corresponding handle, and the 


3XENPROBES_HANDLE_ERROR is a constant value defined in 
xenprobes.h 
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second argument indicates if we want to enable (if 
active is 1) or disable (if active is 0) the probe. 


e xenprobes_stop(): The probe handlers can call 
this function to stop probing. xenprobes_stop() 
takes no argument, and will immediately get xen- 
probes_loop() out of its loop. 


typedef unsigned long xenprobes_handle_t; 


typedef int (*xenprobe_handler_t) ( 
xenprobes_handle_t, 
struct cpu_user_regs *); 


xenprobes_handle_t register_xenprobe ( 
domid_t domid, 
unsigned long address, 
xenprobe_handler_t pre_handler, 
xenprobe_handler_t post_handler) ; 


int unregister_xenprobe ( 
xenprobes_handle_t handle); 


xenprobes_handle_t register_xenretprobe ( 
domid_t domid, 
unsigned long address, 
xenprobe_handler_t entry_handler, 
xenprobe_handler_t returned_handler, 
int maxactive) ; 


int unregister_xenretprobe ( 
xenprobes_handle_t handle); 


int xenprobes_loop (void) ; 


int xenprobes_enable ( 
xenprobes_handle_t handle, 
int active); 


void xenprobes_stop (void) ; 


Figure 1: Xenprobes framework. 


We demonstrate the usage of our framework in two 
simple examples in the Figure 2 and Figure 3. Figure 2 
gives some hints on how to use an XP to monitor a Linux 
VM running on Xen. The XP is registered to watch the 
sys_open() function, so it can notify us each time the open 
system-call is executed. For brevity, the sample assumes 
that the probed VM has domain id of 7. We get the vir- 
tual addresses of the sys_open() function, which is avail- 
able with the sys_open symbol at the address Oxc01511d0 
from the symbol file System.map accompanying the bi- 
nary kernel of the Linux VM. The pre-handler of the XP, 
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function xp_open(), prints out each time the open system- 
call is executed, for example when we read a file, and 
quits the loop after /0 times by calling xenprobes_stop() 
function. Finally, it removes the XP after the loop with 
unregister_xenprobe(). 


Sample in figure 2 hints us how to probe with an XrP. 
The XrP is registered to watch the sys_unlink() func- 
tion (at the address 0xc0/61780, corresponding to sym- 
bol sys_unlink in System.map file.) of domain /, so it 
can notify us the function parameters and returned value 
each time the unlink system-call is executed. The entry- 
handler xrp-entry_unlink() prints out the address of the 
path-name parameter of the system-call, which is re- 
trieved from the second integer above the stack pointer 
ESP. The return-handler xrp_return_unlink prints out the 
returned value of the system-call, retrieved from the EAX 
register. This returned value indicates the result when 
when a file is removed. We want to probe the unlink 
system-call at most 8 times at a time. The probe also 
quits the loop after 5 times by calling xenprobes_stop() 
function. Finally, it unregisters the XrP after the loop. 


These samples must be compiled with the Xenprobes 
library and run in Dom0. 


static int xp_open ( 
xenprobes_handle_t handle, 
struct cpu_user_regs xregs) 


static int count=0; 


count++; 
printf("sys_open: %d\n", count); 
if (count == 10) 


/xquit probe looping«/ 
xenprobes_stop(); 
return 0; 


} 

xenprobes_handle_t h; 

h = register_xenprobe ( 
Ly /xdomain idx/ 
0xc01511d0,/*sys_open address«/ 
xp_open, /*XP handlerx/ 
NULL) ; /*No post-handlerx/ 


xenprobes_loop(); /*Enter the loopx/ 
unregister_xenprobe (h) ; 


Figure 2: A simple example on how to use XP. 
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static int xrp_entry_unlink ( 
xenprobes_handle_t handle, 
struct cpu_user_regs *regs) 


unsigned long «stack; 
static int count=0; 


count++; 
stack = &regs->esp; 
/*xstack[0] = returned address*/ 


printf("sys_unlink: path-name @%x\n", 
(unsigned int)stack[1]); 
if (count == 5) 
/*xquit probe looping«/ 
xenprobes_stop(); 
return 0; 


} 


static int xrp_return_unlink ( 
xenprobes_handle_t handle, 
struct cpu_user_regs *regs) 


static int count=0; 

count++; 

/*get the returned value in EAX«/ 

printf("sys_unlink returned: %d\n", 

regs-—>eax) ; 

if (count == 5) 
/xquit probe loopingx/ 
xenprobes_stop(); 

return 0; 


xenprobes_handle_t h; 


h = register_xenretprobe ( 
1; /xdomain idx/ 
0xc0161780, /*sys_unlink addrx/ 
xrp_entry_unlink, /xentry—-handlerx/ 
xrp_return_unlink, /xreturn-handlerx/ 
8); /*At most 8 probes handledx/ 


xenprobes_loop(); /* Enter the loop x/ 
unregister_xenretprobe (h) ; 


Figure 3: A simple example on how to use XrP to retrieve 
function parameters and returned value. 
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3.2 Xenprobes Implementation 


Xenprobes heavily depends on specific features of pro- 
cessor architecture and uses different mechanisms de- 
pending on the architecture on which it is being exe- 
cuted. At the moment, Xenprobes is available on i386 
and x86_64 architectures. 

Xenprobes is provided in a shaped of an user-space 
library named xenprobes in Dom0. Totally the code is 
around less than 4000 lines of C source code, in which 
the architecture-dependent code is around 1000 lines. 


3.2.1 Performance Challenges 


One of the first challenges when we implemented Xen- 
probes is the performance penalty problem: every time 
a breakpoint is hit leads to several hyper-switches: first 
is a switch from the probed VM kernel to the hypervi- 
sor; second is a switch from hypervisor to Dom0 to have 
Xenprobes handled the breakpoint event; and finally the 
control is given back to the probed VM. These switch- 
ings can cause a lot of negative impact to to the overall 
performance of the probed VM. 

When we first investigated the problem, we thought it 
was a good idea to employ the same tactic of the cur- 
rent Xen kernel debugger to monitor VM, because the 
Xen debugger also exploits breakpoint mechanism to in- 
spect VM’s kernel at run-time ([1]). However, this ap- 
proach has a disadvantage that can badly affect the sys- 
tem performance: the debugger in Dom0 detects the de- 
bugging event by periodically polling VM’s status to see 
if it is paused *, which is the evidence that the breakpoint 
was hit. By default the checking interval is 10 million 
nanoseconds, which means breakpoints cannot be pro- 
cessed immediately if they come between the checking 
time. For debugging purpose, that is not a major concern 
because performance is not a priority. But for our tar- 
get, that is unfortunately unacceptable because the whole 
process slows down significantly. 

To address the problem, we decide not to adopt the 
mentioned polling tactic of the Xen kernel debugger. In- 
stead we exploit a special feature of the debugging ar- 
chitecture in Xen: no matter whether the VM is para- 
virtualization or full-virtualization, whenever the hyper- 
visor gets debugging control given to it from its VMs 
5, the hypervisor sends an event to Dom0 to notify any 
potential debugger running there. While the standard de- 
bugger does not use this feature, we do employ it, and 
have Xenprobes handled the debugging event. To do 
that, Xenprobes only needs to put the protected VM into 


‘This can be 
xc_waitdomain(). 

>This means either the processor hits the breakpoint, or it is put into 
the single-step mode 


done thanks to the Xen’s /ibxc function 
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the debugging mode ©, and binds to the virtual interrupt 
VIRO_DEBUGGER, which is dedicated for debugging 
event, to get notified by the hypervisor. Thanks to this 
strategy, Xenprobes is instantly aware when probed VMs 
hits the breakpoints, therefore does not need to poll VMs 
for the paused status. Some experiements demonstrate 
that our approach significantly improves the overall per- 
formance. 


3.2.2 Access VM’s Kernel Memory 


In Xenprobes architecture, we need to read and write to 
VM’s kernel memory, for example to read the original in- 
struction at probe-point and overwrite it with the break- 
point. In order to access to a specific virtual address of 
VM, we must first translate it into physical address. Cur- 
rently Xen support several kinds of architecture: x86_32, 
x86_32p and x86_64, and each of these platforms has dif- 
ferent schemes of paging memory. Hence Xenprobes 
must detect the underlying hardware, and then translates 
the virtual memory accordingly by traversing the page 
table tree. 

To traverse the page table tree, it is imperative to know 
the physical address of the page directory. In Xen, we 
can have the virtual control register cr3 of each vir- 
tual CPU of VM by getting corresponding CPU context 
via Xen function xc_vcpu_getcontext() [17]. Besides, as 
Xen supports several architectures such as x86, PAE and 
x86_64 (thus different page-table formats), Xenprobes 
must handle the page-table accordingly to convert the 
virtual address to physical address. 

After that, Xenprobes accesses memory of VM by 
mapping the physical address with the function named 
xc_map_foreign_range() [17]. Then it goes on reading or 
writing to the mapped memory ”. 

To ensure integrity, each read or write access to the 
VM requires pausing it, and we need to resume it back 
after finishing. 


3.2.3 Out-of-line Execution Area 


Regarding the technique of handling the breakpoints, 
Xenprobes adopts the same solution proposed by 
Kprobes [8] [11], with some modifications. Basically 
Xenprobes replaces the instruction at the probe-point 
with a breakpoint. The original instruction at that point is 
copied to a separate area, which is executed when Xen- 
probes handles the breakpoint event. We call this area 
“Out-of-line Execution Area” or OEA in short. 

Regarding the size of each OEA: besides storing the 
original instruction, each OEA must also have enough 

6This can be done with a domain control hypercall, with the special 
command XEN_DOMCTL-setdebugging. 


7This depends on the mapped access is PROT-READ (read) or 
PROT_WRITE (write). 
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space for one relative jump instruction, which is used 
to jump back to the instruction next to the original in- 
struction. Because the instruction size varies on different 
architectures, we move the code handling OEA into the 
architecture layer of Xenprobes. 

This approach raises a question: how to have the O0EA 
for each probe? Kprobes solves this issue simply by al- 
locating an area of memory as OEA for each registered 
probe, and frees the OEA when unregistering the probe. 
In principle, a new OFA is assigned on demand when- 
ever there is a need for a new probe. 

However, this technique cannot be employed in our 
case: the probes are registered from user-space of Dom0 
instead of from inside the corresponding kernel as with 
Kprobes. If we need to allocate an OEA for a new probe, 
there is no clean way to ask the probed VM to allocate 
the new chunk of memory inside its kernel for us. 

We solve the problem by a simple method: We pre- 
allocate a fixed area of memory from inside the probed 
VM to store the OEAs for upcoming probes. We split 
the area into contiguous, non-overlap chunks of mem- 
ory, and each chunk can be used as one OKA. When a 
new probe is registered, a free chunk will be given to 
that probe and the probe will use it as OEA. Xenprobes 
manages all the chunks from Dom0 with a bitmap struc- 
ture, which indicates which chunk is in-use, which chunk 
is still free, thus can be allocated. Whenever a probe is 
unregistered, its associated OEA chunk is recovered for 
other demands. 

To allocate the area of memory for OEAs, each VM 
that wants to support Xenprobes must be loaded with a 
kernel module. We provides such a module for Linux 
VM, named xenprobesU. This module is very simple: the 
only job of it is to allocate a configurable size of memory. 
The virtual address of this area and its size are then sent 
to Dom0 using the XenBus [17] interface . These val- 
ues will be picked up from the Xenstore [17] in Dom0, 
and Xenprobes can then determine how many OEFAs are 
available for each probed VM. More discussions on this 
issue are delayed to section 4. 


3.2.4 Probes Registration 


There are some differences on the way Xenprobes pro- 
cesses registration for XP and XrP. 


e XP Registration: Registering an XP probe leads to 
allocate a dynamic memory in user-space of Dom0 
for a new probe. All the probes are managed in 
a hash list, and the new probe is added to the list. 
Similarly to Kprobes, Xenprobes supports multiple 
probes, called aggregate probes by Kprobes, at the 
same probe-point. That allows the developers to 
register more than one probe at the same instruc- 
tion address. All the probes have a list of aggregate 


probes named aggregate list, which is NULL nor- 
mally. When a new probe needs to register at the 
same address, Xenprobes puts it in the aggregate 
list of the first probe, and execute the handlers of all 
the probes in the list, one by one and in the order, 
when the breakpoint at that address is hit at execu- 
tion. 


After allocating memory for the new probe, the con- 
trol is given to the architecture dependent code, in 
which the probe is prepared according to specific 
characteristics of the architecture. Xenprobes gets 
one free OEA for the probe. Then the instruction 
at the probe-point is copied to the OEA. Note that 
OEA stays inside the probed VM, so this steps re- 
quires one read and one write access to the VM’s 
memory: the instruction is firstly read from the 
probe-point, then it is immediately written to the 
OEA. 


To speed up the procedure of breakpoint han- 
dling, we employ the booster technique proposed 
by Kprobes started from Linux kernel 2.6.17 [1]. 
The instruction at the probe-point is first checked to 
see if it is boostable *. The boostable instruction 
makes the probe boostable, and allow us to execute 
the instruction as if in inline case. The trick is to 
use a relative jump instruction to come back to the 
instruction next to the probe-point. This technique 
allows us to skip the single-step mode, thus signifi- 
cantly improve the performance. 


Any failure in allocating memory or 
preparing the probe return the error XEN- 
PROBES_HANDLE_ERROR. The system variable 
errno will be set to indicate what went wrong. 


An XP probe can be unregistered after finish- 
ing probing. The framework function unregis- 
ter_xenprobe() removes the probe from the hash list 
of probes, then frees the OEA for later usage, and 
recovers the original instruction at the probe-point. 
After that, execution hit this point will not raise 
Xenprobes handler any more. 


e XrP Registration: XrP actually builds on top XP 
to avoid duplicating code. When registering an XrP 
with the register_xenretprobe() function, Xenprobes 
puts a entry-XP at the entry of the probed func- 
tion, and uses the entry-handler argument as the 
pre-handler of the entry-XP. Note that this entry- 
XP does not have the post-handler (in fact its post- 
handler has the NULL value). When the probed 


8Boostable instructions are all instructions not belong to the set of 


unboostable instructions like relative jumps, relative calls or instruc- 
tions that has hardware side-effect [11]. 
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function is executed and this entry-XP is hit, Xen- 
probes saves a copy of the function’s return address, 
and replaces it with the address of a trampoline-XrP 
in the probed VM. 


The trampoline-XrP routine is actually a piece of 
code provided by the xenprobesU module, in which 
its only job is to execute a breakpoint (JNT3 instruc- 
tion in i386 case). The address of this trampoline- 
XrP is also sent to Xenprobes via XenBus/Xenstore 
at initialization time together with the information 
about OEA memory. 


The maxactive parameter specifies how many in- 
stances of the function can be probed at the same 
time, and registerxenretprobe() will preallocate 
enough memory to save the return address of the 
function. For example, if the function is non- 
recursive and is called with a spinlock held in the 
kernel, maxactive can get the value of 1. If the func- 
tion is non-recursive and can never relinquish the 
CPU (like via a semaphore or preemption), we can 
set this parameter to the number of virtual cpus that 
the probed VM has. 


One problem Xenprobes must handle is that when a 
VM is shutdown, all the probes as well as OEA memory 
is gone. Regarding this issue, Xenprobes watches for 
the shutdown VM by registering the built-in Xen watch 
@releaseDomain [17]. When this watch is fired, which 
indicates that the VM is not existent anymore, Xenprobes 
removes all the probes of the related VM. 


3.2.5 Handling Probes 


After probe registration step, the probing process starts 
by executing xenprobes_loop(). Firstly, this func- 
tion registers to get notified by the hypervisor on 
debugging event by binding to the virtual interrupt 
VIRO_DEBUGGER. Then it switches all the probed 
VMs to debugging mode and enters an infinite loop. In 
this loop, we listens for the debugging events sent from 
Xen. When a breakpoint is hit inside the kernel of a 
probed VM, the hypervisor pauses it, and sends a de- 
bugging event to notify Dom0. As the xenprobes_loop() 
registers to get the event, it comes up to handle the break- 
point. The procedure at this step is also different for XP 
and XrP, as followings. 


e XP Handling: The XP is processed in the following 
sequences: 


(1) Find the XP probe related to this debugging 
event. After that we get the registers of the 
probed VM °, which is later given to the probe 


Registers of a VM can be retrieved with the libxc function 
xc_ycpu-_getcontext(). 
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handlers as a function parameter. If the pro- 
cessor is handling single-step mode, go to the 
step (3). Otherwise, we are handling break- 
point, so we execute the pre-handler of the 
probe. In case this is an aggregate probe, ex- 
ecute all the pre-handlers got from the aggre- 
gate list. 


(2) Point the instruction register '° of the probed 
VM to the head of the OEA of the probe. As 
the OEA saves the original instruction at the 
probe-point, this will execute the original in- 
struction. Then if the instruction is boostable, 
and there is no post-handler, go to the step (4). 
Otherwise, put the probed VM into the single- 
step mode '!, The modified VM context which 
includes the new register value is updated |. 
After that, the probed VM is resumed. 


(3) The instruction in the OEA is executed. As 
the processor is in single-step mode, it traps 
back to the hypervisor, and another debug- 
ging event is sent to xenprobes_loop(). At 
this point, we execute the post-handler of the 
probe. After that, we fix the instruction pointer 
to point it to the instruction next to the orig- 
inal instruction at the probe-point. Then we 
resume the probed VM, and let it run nor- 
mally, and wait for the the next breakpoint 
event (Do not go to the next step, as it handles 
the boostable-only instruction). 


(4 


~ 


The instruction is boostable, so we just run the 
original instruction by pointing the instruction 
pointer to OFA, update the VM’s context and 
resume the probed VM. The loop repeats with 
the next debugging events. 


Actually there is a hidden procedure in the step (3) 
above: We must prepare for the boost in the first 
ever single-step time in case the instruction is boost- 
able. We use information on the first probe hit to de- 
termine the location to put the jump instruction after 
the instruction at the head of OBA, as presented in 
[1]. So even if the instruction is boostable, we will 
execute it in single-step once in the first ever time 
the breakpoint is hit, but from the second time we 
can skip it and just run the OBA directly. 


In conclusion, an XP causes at least one hyper- 
switch to Dom0. Ideally, probed instruction is 
boostable and there is no post-handler, Xenprobes 


10On i386, that is the EIP register. 

'1Qn i386, this can be done by enabling the trap flag (TF) of the 
FLAGS register. 

Xen VM context can be set with the /ibxc function 
Xc_vcpu_setcontext(). 
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only has to switch out once to execute the pre- 
hancler in Dom0. In the worse case, when the above 
condition is not satisfied, we have to single-step the 
probed instruction in OEA, thus need the second 
switch after single-step. Of course in term of per- 
formance, that causes negative impact to the VM. 


XrP Handling: Note that because XrP employs XP 
in its design, the handling procedure of its XP is 
similar to the above descriptions. However, there 
are few differences when it comes to execute its 
handlers. 


— When the probed function is executed, its 

entry-XP is hit. We switch out to Dom0 
and execute its pre-handler, which is in fact 
the entry-handler of the registered XrP. After 
that, Xenprobes saves the return address of the 
probed function in a structure for the corre- 
sponding XrP. Remember that when register- 
ing the XrP, we must specify how many in- 
stances of the function can be probed simulta- 
neously with the argument maxactive. How- 
ever, if this limit is reached, Xenprobes does 
not save the return address, but simply in- 
creases the missed number in the XrP struc- 
ture for the developers to investigate. 
After the above steps, Xenprobes overwrites 
the return address of the probed function with 
the address of the trampoline-XrP, and re- 
sumes the VM. 


-— When the probed function returns, the 
trampoline-XrP is called. This code executes 
a breakpoint instruction as explained above. 
This action causes another switch to Dom0O, 
and lets Xenprobes execute the return-handler 
of the XrP. After that, Xenprobes overwrites 
the return address of the probed function, 
and point the instruction pointer to this ad- 
dress. Finally, Xenprobes resumes the VM, 
which continues to execute at the return ad- 
dress of the probed function. The loop repeats 
and Xenprobes continues to wait for the next 
probes. 


In conclusion, an XrP causes at least two hyper- 
switches to Dom0. In case the entry instruction is 
boostable (which is mostly the case), we have the 
first switch when the probed function is hit at en- 
try time. At the end, when the function returns we 
have to switch out once more to execute the return- 
handler. 


In the worse case, when the entry instruction is not 
boostable, we have to suffer two more hyperswitch 
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for single-step: one is for the entry probe, another 
is for the return probe. However, as the first few 
instructions of the function prologue never have un- 
boostable instructions ', it is very unlikely that we 
have such a problem [11]. 


At any moment, a probe handler can enable or dis- 
able another probe with the xenprobes_enable() function. 
This operation is done by overwriting the probe-point 
with the breakpoint instruction (in case we want to ac- 
tivate the probe) or the original instruction (in case we 
want to deactivate the probe). 

For both XP and XrP handlers, it is possible to quit the 
probing loop anytime by calling the framework function 
xenprobes_stop(). 


4 Discussion 


While the Xenprobes framework is very simple and easy 
to use, there are some doubts about how much memory is 
enough for OEA, which place we should put the break- 
points and how to properly access the kernel objects of 
the probed VM from our handlers. This section is dedi- 
cated to discuss these issues. 


4.1 OEA Memory Allocation 


In our approach, we preallocate an area of memory in 
the probed VM and use it as OEAs for Xprobes. This 
can be done thanks to the kernel module xenprobesU 
loaded inside the VM. Regarding the size of this con- 
Jigurable area, the developer must anticipate how many 
probes he wishes to have at the same time. For exam- 
ple, assume that we never use more than /00 probes at 
once. Each OEA must be able to store one machine in- 
struction and one relative jump instruction, as explained 
above. In i386, the maximum size of one instruction is 
16 bytes, and a relative jump instruction has the fixed 
size of 5 bytes. Therefore one OEA should have the size 
of 2/ bytes at least. Since we need to have 100 probes, 
the total size of memory for all the OEAs is (27 * 100) 
= 2100 bytes. So in this case, xenprobesU preallocates 
one page of memory, which is 4096 bytes on i386, for 
OEA at initializing, and that is more than enough for our 
purpose. 

An issue might be raised here: this approach does not 
allow us extend the memory once we reach the limit of 
probes. We solve the problem by let Xenprobes notify 
the probed VM once it sees that the memory is going to 
run out soon, so xenprobesU can allocate a new area of 
memory for it to use. The notifications regarding new 


'3 Instructions such as relative jump, call, software interrupts or that 
cause hardware side-effects are all unboostable. 
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memory area for more OEAs between Xenprobes and 
xenprobesU are done via XenBus/Xenstore interface. 


4.2 Probe Address 


Regarding the breakpoints, one of the major concerns is 
that how can we know exactly where we must put the 
breakpoints into the probed VM kernel? An intuitive an- 
swer for this question is to rely on the kernel source, and 
and we can decide to put the breakpoints at the addresses 
corresponding to related lines of source code. Clearly 
this is a convenient way, because we can inspect the code 
and see where is the best place to intercept the system 
flow. So if we know the address in the memory of related 
lines of code, we can put the breakpoints there. But then, 
we have another question: how to determine the address 
of related lines of code? 

Fortunately, this problem can be solved quite easily 
thanks to debugging information coming with kernel bi- 
nary. In fact, we can exploit a feature made for kernel de- 
bugger: If the kernel is compiled with debug option, the 
kernel binary stores detail information in DWARF format 
about the kernel-types, kernel variables and, most impor- 
tantly to our purpose, the kernel address of every source 
code line [6]. As a result, we only need to compile VM’s 
kernel with debug option on, and analyze the kernel bi- 
nary to get the kernel addresses of the source code lines 
we want to insert the breakpoints to. Note that this option 
only generates a big debugged kernel binary file besides 
the normal kernel binary, and this debugged kernel saves 
all the information valuable for debugging process. We 
can still use the normal kernel binary, thus the above re- 
quirement does not affect our system at all. 

Another choice is to reverse the kernel binary with de- 
bugging data, using a tool such as objdump (1). Option 
-d of objdump disassembles the machine instructions of 
the kernel binary, and inform us the virtual address of 
each instruction, together with the corresponding line of 
kernel source code. We can investigate the output and 
easily choose where is the most approriate place to put 
the probes. 


4.3 Accessing VM’s Objects 


Usually when writing the breakpoint handlers, we want 
to access to the kernel of the probed VM to inspect its 
internal status and collect desired information. Here we 
have a key challenge: how to bridge the semantic gap 
between the raw memory and kernel objects. To do that, 
we must be able to have a good knowledge about the OS 
structure of the VM, so we can have the exact addresses 
and structures of its kernel objects. 


* Object’s address: In the case of Linux, each global 
defined object in the kernel is located at a certain 
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memory address, and kept unchanged during its 
life-time '*. We can find the address of Linux ker- 
nel objects via the kernel symbol file System.map 
coming with the kernel binary. 


* 


Object structure: Knowing only the object address 
is far from enough. For example, in Linux if we 
want to get the list of kernel modules, first we must 
retrieve the address of the first kernel module, the 
global variable modules. But then to get the next 
kernel module pointed by a field named Jist.next in 
the module structure, we must know the relative ad- 
dress of this field in the structure. This job is not 
trivial, as the module structure depends on kernel 
compiled option, and it might also change between 
kernel versions !>. 


To extract data about kernel-types, we leverage part 
of code of LKCD project [15]. LKCD is an open 
source tool to save and analyze the Linux kernel 
dump. LKCD can parse the dump thanks to an inter- 
nal library libklib, which extract all the information 
it needs from the DWARF data in the kernel binary 
as well as from the kernel symbol file. This library 
parses the kernel symbols and extracts kernel-types 
from debugged kernel binary, then caches the data 
in the memory for its tool named crash to use. Be- 
sides, libklib also interprets Icrash command, and 
serves as a disassemble engine for various hardware 
platforms. Because of these reasons, libklib is a 
very big and complicated code, thus cannot be em- 
ployed as it is. Another problem is that libklib is 
designed to analyze kernel dump, but not to cope 
with hostile data. So if somehow the attacker mod- 
ifies the kernel structure in malicious way, libklib 
might crash. 


In our experiment, we only reused part of libklib, 
in which we only keeps the code that extracts and 
parses kernel-type information from kernel binary. 
The library is also hardened to resist potential at- 
tacks. Finally, our kernel parse code is around only 
14000 lines of C source code, which is about 30% 
size of the original libklib. We plan to include this 
work into Xenprobes library, so it can be available 
for all the programs that use our framework. 


5 Evaluation 


This section presents the performance evaluation of Xen- 
probes framework comparing with the native speed. The 


'4Note that Linux kernel memory is never swapped out. 


'SLinux kernel never tries to keep compatible between different ver- 
sions. The Linux kernel developers argue that backward compatibility 
might block its continuous innovation. 
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evaluation is done on a para-virtualization Linux VM, the 
most stable OS platform supported by Xen we have as of 
this writing. Each benchmark is done in 10 times, and 
we get the average numbers as the final result. 

The configuration of the Xen VMs in the benchmarks 
are as below: 
Dom0: Memory: 384MB RAM, CPU: AthlonXP 2500, 
IDE HDD: 40GB. 
DomU: Memory: 128MB RAM, file-backed swap parti- 
tion: 512MB, file-backed root partition: 2GB 

All the VMs in the tests run Linux Ubuntu distribution 
(version Breezy Badger). 


5.1 


In the first benchmark, we want to measure how much 
overhead an XP and XrP can cause to a probed VM. To 
do that we employ the popular microbenchmark Imbench 
[12]. We inject four probes of XP and XrP into the VM, 
one at a time, and in the following system-calls: getppid, 
read, write and open. Specifically, we put the handlers 
at the entry of the sys_getppid(), sys_read(), sys_write(), 
sys_open() functions, respectively. In order to measure 
the overhead exactly, we use null handlers, which are 
functions doing nothing in the body. We carry out three 
evaluations: The first, named Native, runs the benchmark 
on the native VM without any probe. The second, named 
XP, registeres the XP with only a null pre-handler. The 
third evaluation, named X7P, registers null entry-handler 
and return-handler. 

Note that since we place the handlers at the entry of 
these functions, they are always put at boostable instruc- 
tion, so the handling process never suffer a sing-step 
mode. 

The benchmark is done with the commands 
“lat.syscall null’, “lat_syscall read”, “lat_syscall 
write” and “lat_syscall open” to measure the overhead 
on the system-calls getppid, read, write and open, 
respectively. These commands will tell us the latency 
of these system-calls. Table’1 shows the result of the 
benchmarks - all the numbers are in microseconds. Next 
to each number is the overhead compared to the native 
test, in number of times. 


Microbenchmark 









XP 


Table 1: Microbenchmark Xenprobes with null handler 
for XP and XrP. 


The benchmarks show us that injecting probes into 
VM causes quite a big overhead. The null benchmark 







rs] __ 
null [0.2664 | 107.6731 (40.17) | 48.1009 (180.55) 
[read | 0.4732 | 129.1951 (273.02) | 49.6081 (104.83) | 
[write | 0.4162 | 108.8627 (261.56) | 49.6027 (119.19) | 
open | 4.0706 | 117.8936 (28.96) | 59.7527 (14.67) 


causes the highest penalty for both XrP and XP (404.17 
and 180.55 times, respectively) because getppid is a 
rather simple system-call, thus the main overhead gen- 
erated is from the switches between the VM, hypervisor 
and Dom0 when the breakpoint is hit. Meanwhile, the 
open system-call is the most complicated function of all, 
so the contribute of the penalty by our probes to the over- 
all latency is much more decreased: it is only 28.96 and 
14.67 times slower, respectively for XrP and XP. 

The notable observation is that in all benchmark, the 
XrP causes around more than twice overhead compared 
to the XP. The reason is pretty clear: XrP with two han- 
dlers always switches out from its VM twice more than 
XP with only a pre-handler. In addition, XrP must take 
time to read and write to the return address of the probed 
function when the entry function is executed, and when 
the function returns. These job also causes significant 
time, as accessing the VM’s memory is quite an expen- 
sive operation. 


5.2 Macrobenchmark 


Besides the microbenchmark, we also evaluate Ken- 
probes in a more reality case with a classical bench- 
mark: decompressing the Linux kernel source. The rea- 
son we take this benchmark because Linux kernel con- 
tains a lot of data, and the decompress process creates 
a great number of files and directories. For example 
unzipping the kernel 2.6.17 generates more than 27000 
files and directories, including temporary data. This time 
we install probes into three system-calls: mkdir, chmod, 
open. These sytem-calls are triggered when making di- 
rectory, chmod-ing directories and files, and opening 
files. These exercises are done quite a lot during un- 
ziping kernel: 1201, 120] and 19584 times respectively 
for mkdir, chmod and open '°. Similarly to the micro 
benchmark above, this time we also put three XPs (with 
only null pre-handlers) and three XrPs (with null entry- 
handlers and return-handlers) , respectively, into the en- 
tries of these system-calls. 

The benchmark decompresses the Linux kernel 2.6.17 
with the command “time tar xjvf linux-2.6.17.tar.bz2”. 
Table 2 shows the time to complete the benchmark - all 
lhe numbers are in seconds: 


[| Native [_XeP_[_XP_] 


106.743 | 81.631 


44.870 | 47.360 





Table 2: Macrobenchmark XP and XrP with mkdir- 
chmod-open system-calls and null handlers. 


'6From these numbers, we can safely say that if a new directory is 
created, it is then immediately chmod. 
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We can see that while the microbenchmark suggests 
that the probed VM causes very high overhead, in real- 
ity the impact is not that much: XP evaluation causes 
only around 6.3/% penalty, and XrP evaluation causes 
around 39.02% overhead. Again, this benchmark shows 
that probing with XP is significantly faster than XrP. An- 
other observation is that the system mainly suffers in ker- 
nel execution, but not in user-space. 

In another attempt to measure the impact when more 
probes are used and put at more performance critical 
places, we run another test. This time, along with three 
probes in the above benchmark, we put two more probes 
(XPs and XrPs, respectively) into the read and write 
system-calls. These system-calls are executed in a great 
number of times when the kernel is unzipped: 780// 
times and 13998] times for read and write, respectively. 

The kernel unzip benchmark gives us the result below, 
in Table 3. All the numbers are in seconds. 


[ [Native | _XrP_ [XP 


real 165.187 | 94.572 
44.870 | 45.050 | 44.930 









Table 3: Macrobenchmark XP and XrP with read-write- 
mkdir-chmod-open system-calls and null handlers. 


Again, we can confirm that even with probes placed at 
critical execution path in kernel, the performance penalty 
is not too high. Especially, this benchmark shows the ma- 
jor improvements of XP against XrP: 23.17% overhead 
compares with //5.14% overhead. 

Our conclusion is that Xenprobes can be employed 
to inspect VM’s status at run-time without causing too 
much overhead. 


6 Related Works 


Our work is strongly inspired by Kprobes, a probing 
framework available in Linux kernel. Kprobes is widely 
used for kernel tracing [13] and performance evaluation. 

When using Xenprobes for the same job on Xen VMs, 
our framework has some advantages over Kprobes as 
mentioned in section 1. Besides, Xenprobes brings sev- 
eral benefits as followings. 


e When programming Xenprobes handler, we do not 
need to worry about page-fault problem, as we work 
in user-space of Dom0. Kprobes handlers must not 
cause other exceptions such as page-fault. Though 
Kprobes allows to specify an user-define page-fault 
handler to handle the issue, the specified page- 
fault handler cannot always solve the problem. The 
Kprobes developers are still working to make the 
Kprobes fault handling more robust. 
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e Xenprobes has no problem of reentry as with 
Kprobes [8]. 


However, Xenprobes suffers a drawback comparing 
with Kprobes: Kprobes works in Linux and can inter- 
act with the real hardware, thus can be used to monitor 
and debug all kind of hardware devices. Because Xen 
VMs cannot work with real hardware, but use the virtual 
hardware provided by hypervisor, Xenprobes cannot be 
used to debug arbitrary device drivers. Actually this is a 
fundamental issue of Xen, rather than Xenprobes. 

Another notable difference with Kprobes is that be- 
sides “normal” probe, Kprobes supports two other types: 
Jprobes and Function-return probes [11]. Jprobes is 
mainly used to gather the probed function parameters, 
and Function-return probes is used to get the returned 
value of probed function. Actually from our observa- 
tion, it is quite common for developers to employ both 
of these two type of probes at the same time. Therefore, 
we strongly believe that it is better to combine them, and 
Xenprobes framework realizes our idea: it is possible to 
collect both function parameters and returned value with 
only one XrP probe. 

Technically, XrP is inspired by an old version of 
function-return probes of Kprobes: Until Linux kernel 
version 2.6.16, Kprobes also employs the “trampoline” 
technique with two Kprobes to handle the function at re- 
turn time. But from version 2.6.17, Kprobes uses a new 
technique, in which the probe for the trampoline is elimi- 
nated by some assembly code that saves and recovers the 
return address. The reason we adopt the old technique of 
Kprobes for XrP is that because we need two switches to 
Dom0: first is to execute the entry-handler, and second is 
to execute the return-handler. 

Xenprobes exploits the debugging architecture intro- 
duced by Xen. Xen also has built-in support for debug- 
ging VM kernel at run-time with gdb [1]. However, as 
we discussed in the first section, debugging tool does not 
allow automatic monitoring and probing VM. That is the 
gap our framework tries to fillin. 

Our work shares some ideas with the work of K.Arigos 
et.al in [3]: their paper also proposes to put breakpoints 
into Xen VMs to get notified when interested events oc- 
cur. However, the way we handle debugging events is 
quite different from [3]: their proposal pushes the break- 
point handlers into the hypervisor layer, and loads the 
handling policy from Dom0 to hypervisor via an add-in 
hypercall. Their idea is to let the hypervisor capture the 
breakpoint events and analyze them there. In order to do 
that, the authors made quite a big modification to the hy- 
pervisor layer (around 2700 lines of code), which they 
also mentioned as belong to the Trusted Computing Base 
(TCB), the critical and core component required to en- 
force the system security. We would argue that it is not 
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desired to make such a major change to such an impor- 
tant component, because it makes the whole system less 
stable, less secure as well as increase the maintenance 
cost '’. In our solution, Xenprobes takes the advantage 
of the Xen debugging technique, thus makes absolutely 
no modification to the hypervisor. 

Another disadvantage of putting all breakpoint han- 
dlers inside the hypervisor is that every time we wish to 
modify the probe handlers, we have to to alter then re- 
compile the hypervisor, and the system must be rebooted 
for the change to take effect. Meanwhile, Xenprobes puts 
all the handlers in user-space, which makes them very 
easy and convenient to work with. All the development 
are done in Dom0, and requires no recompilation or re- 
boot whatsoever to the hypervisor. 

Last but not least, we go further in providing a frame- 
work for injecting breakpoints into the VM, so it can be 
employed by other projects, not only for security pur- 
pose. We are going to publish the code of Xenprobes 
under open source license (GPL) for everybody to use. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper describes Xenprobes, a novel framework that 
allows developers to probe Xen VM’s kernel in a more 
convenient way. In designing Xenprobes, we exploit 
the infrastructure available for Xen debugging architec- 
ture, so the framework offers several interesting bene- 
fits in a very simple and easy-to-use interface. Most im- 
portantly, Xenprobes allows developers to program their 
probe handlers in user-space, and it is possible to probe 
multiple VM at the same time. Because our approach 
is independent of OS, all the OS-es are supported, even 
closed source ones such as Microsoft Windows. 

Regarding the performance penalty caused by Xen- 
probes, we believe that the impact is acceptable and can 
be used in production systems. 

Xenprobes internal has quite many things in com- 
mon. with Kprobes, so we believe that it can be eas- 
ily adopted by the developers who are currently familiar 
with Kprobes. 

We are going to release Xenprobes under the open 
source GPL license, with the hope that it can attract more 
interests and become useful for many people. 

While the technique to probe guest machine in this pa- 
per is specifically described on Xen environment, there 
is no reason why it does not work on other kind of vir- 
tual machine. We are working to have a similar frame- 
work on KVM [9], a virtual machine technology based 
on virtualization-enable processor !°. 


'7Xen layer can change anytime, and actually always under active 
development as of this writing. 
18K VM has been merged into Linux kernel since version 2.6.20. 
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Abstract 


Virtual machine (VM) memory allocation and VM 
consolidation can benefit from the prediction of VM page 
miss rate at each candidate memory size. Such predic- 
tion is challenging for the hypervisor (or VM monitor) 
due to a lack of knowledge on VM memory access pat- 
tern. This paper explores the approach that the hypervi- 
sor takes over the management for part of the VM mem- 
ory and thus all accesses that miss the remaining VM 
memory can be transparently traced by the hypervisor. 

For online memory access tracing, its overhead should 
be small compared to the case that all allocated mem- 
ory is directly managed by the VM. To save memory 
space, the hypervisor manages its memory portion as an 
exclusive cache (i.e., containing only data that is not in 
the remaining VM memory). To minimize I/O overhead, 
evicted data from a VM enters its cache directly from 
VM memory (as opposed to entering from the secondary 
storage). We guarantee the cache correctness by only 
caching memory pages whose current contents provably 
match those of corresponding storage locations. Based 
on our design, we show that when the VM evicts pages in 
the LRU order, the employment of the hypervisor cache 
does not introduce any additional I/O overhead in the 
system. 

We implemented the proposed scheme on the Xen 
para-virtualization platform. Our experiments with mi- 
crobenchmarks and four real data-intensive services 
(SPECweb99, index searching, TPC-C, and TPC-H) il- 
lustrate the overhead of our hypervisor cache and the 
accuracy of cache-driven VM page miss rate prediction. 
We also present the results on adaptive VM memory al- 
location with performance assurance. 


1 Introduction 


Virtual machine (VM) [2,8,22] is an increasingly pop- 
ular service hosting platform due to its support for fault 
containment, performance isolation, ease of transparent 
system management [4] and migration [7]. For data- 
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dation (NSF) grants CCR-0306473, ITR/IIS-0312925, CNS-0615045, 
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Figure 1: Virtual machine architecture on which the hypervi- 
sor manages part of the VM memory. Less VM direct memory 
results in more hypervisor-traceable data accesses. 


intensive services, the problem of VM memory alloca- 
tion arises in the context of multi- VM memory sharing 
and service consolidation. To achieve performance iso- 
lation with quality-of-service (QoS) constraints, it is de- 
sirable to predict the VM performance (or page miss rate) 
at each candidate memory size. This information is also 
called page miss ratio curve [27]. 

Typically, the hypervisor (or the VM monitor) sees all 
VM data accesses that miss the VM memory in the form 
of I/O requests. Using the ghost buffer [12, 17] tech- 
nique, it can predict the VM page miss rate for memory 
sizes beyond its current allocation. However, since data 
accesses that hit the VM memory are not visible to the 
hypervisor, it is challenging to estimate VM page miss 
rate for memory sizes smaller than its current allocation. 
An intuitive idea to predict more complete VM page miss 
rate information is the following (illustrated in Figure 1). 
The hypervisor takes over the management for part of the 
VM memory and thus all accesses that miss the remain- 
ing VM directly-managed memory (or VM direct mem- 
ory) can be transparently traced by the hypervisor. By 
applying the same ghost buffer technique, the hypervi- 
sor can now predict VM performance for memory sizes 
beyond the VM direct memory size. 

To be able to apply online, our VM memory access 
tracing technique must be efficient. More specifically, 
the hypervisor memory management should deliver com- 
petitive performance compared to the original case that 
all allocated VM memory is directly managed by the VM 
OS. In order to avoid double caching, we keep the hy- 
pervisor memory as an exclusive cache to the VM direct 
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memory. Exclusive cache [5, 12,25] typically admits data 
that is just evicted from its upper-level cache in the stor- 
age hierarchy (VM direct memory in our case). It is effi- 
cient for evicted VM data to enter directly into the hyper- 
visor cache (as opposed to loading from secondary stor- 
age). However, this may introduce caching errors when 
the VM memory content does not match that of corre- 
sponding storage location. We ensure the correctness of 
our cache by only admitting data that has provably the 
same content as in the corresponding storage location. 
We achieve this by only accepting evicted pages before 
reuse to avoid data corruptions, and by maintaining two- 
way mappings between VM memory pages and storage 
locations to detect mapping changes in either direction. 

Based on our design, our hypervisor exclusive cache is 
able to manage large chunk of a VM’s memory without 
increasing the overall system page faults (or I/O over- 
head). However, the cache management and minor page 
faults (i.e., data access misses at the VM direct memory 
that subsequently hit the hypervisor cache) incur some 
CPU overhead. We believe that the benefit of predicting 
accurate VM page miss ratio curve outweighs such over- 
head in many situations, particularly for data-intensive 
services where I/O is a more critical resource than CPU. 
Additionally, when the hypervisor cache is employed for 
acquiring VM memory access pattern and guiding VM 
memory allocation, it only needs to be enabled intermit- 
tently (when a new memory allocation is desired). 


2 Related Work 


VM memory allocation Virtual machine (VM) tech- 
nologies like Disco [3,9], VMware [8, 22, 23], and 
Xen [2] support fault containment and performance iso- 
lation by partitioning physical memory among multiple 
VMs. It is inherently challenging to derive good mem- 
ory allocation policy at the hypervisor due to the lack of 
knowledge on VM data access pattern that is typically 
available to the OS. Cellular Disco [9] supports memory 
borrowing from cells rich of free memory to memory- 
constrained cells. However, cells in their context are VM 
containers and they are more akin to physical machines 
in acluster. Their work does not address policy issues for 
memory allocation among multiple VMs within a cell. 
In VMware ESX server, Waldspurger proposed a sam- 
pling scheme to transparently learn the proportion of 
VM memory pages that are accessed within a time pe- 
riod [23]. This result can be used to derive a working set 
estimation and subsequently to guide VM memory allo- 
cation. This sampling approach requires very little over- 
head but it is less powerful than VM memory allocation 
based on accurate VM page miss ratio curve. 
1. The sampling approach may not be able to support 
memory allocation with flexible QoS constraint. 


One possible allocation objective is to minimize a 
system-wide page miss rate metric with the con- 
straint that no VM may have more than 6% increase 
in page misses compared to its baseline allocation. 


2. Although the sampling approach can estimate the 
amount of memory accessed within a period of time 
(i.e., the working set), the working set may not al- 
ways directly relate to the VM’s performance be- 
havior. For example, it is known that the working 
set model may over-estimate the memory need of a 
program with long sequential scans [6, 18]. 


We will elaborate on these issues in Section 4.2 and ex- 
perimentally demonstrate them in Section 6.5. 


Exclusive cache management Wong and Wilkes [25] 
argued that exclusive lower-level caches are more effec- 
tive than inclusive ones (by avoiding double caching). 
This is particularly the case when lower-level caches are 
not much larger than upper-level ones in the storage hi- 
erarchy. To implement an exclusive cache, they intro- 
duced a DEMOTE operation to notify lower-level caches 
about data evictions from upper-level caches. To achieve 
cache correctness, they assume the evicted data contains 
exactly the same content as in the corresponding storage 
location. They do not address how this is achieved in 
practice. 

Chen et al. [5] followed up Wong and Wilkes’s work 
by proposing a transparent way to infer upper-level 
cache (memory page) evictions. By intercepting all I/O 
reads/writes, they maintain the mapping from memory 
pages to storage blocks. A mapping change would indi- 
cate a page reuse which infers an eviction has occurred 
earlier. Jones et al. [12] further strengthened the trans- 
parent inference of page reuses by considering additional 
issues such as storage block liveness, file system jour- 
naling, and unified caches (virtual memory cache and 
file system buffer cache). In these designs, the exclu- 
sive cache is assumed to be architecturally closer to the 
lower-level storage devices and data always enters the 
cache from the storage devices. In our context, however, 
it is much more efficient for evicted data to enter the hy- 
pervisor cache directly from VM memory. This intro- 
duces potential correctness problems when the entering 
VM memory content does not match the storage content. 
In particular, both Chen et al. [5] and Jones et al. [12] 
detect page reuses and then infer earlier evictions. At 
page reuse time, the correct content for the previous use 
may have already been zero-cleaned or over-written — 
too late for loading into the hypervisor cache. 


Hypervisor-level cache As far as we know, existing 
hypervisor-level buffer cache (e.g, Copy-On-Write disks 
in Disco [3] and XenFS [24]) is used primarily for the 
purpose of keeping single copy of data shared across 
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multiple VMs. At the absence of such sharing, one com- 
mon belief is that buffer cache management is better left 
to the VM OS since it knows more about the VM it- 
self. In this paper, we show that the hypervisor has suf- 
ficient information to manage the cache efficiently since 
all accesses to the cache are trapped in software. More 
importantly, the cache provides a transparent means to 
learn the VM data access pattern which in turn guides 
performance-assured memory allocation. 


OS-level program memory need estimation Zhou et 
al. [27] and Yang et al. [26] presented operating sys- 
tem (OS) techniques to estimate program memory need 
for achieving certain desired performance. The main 
idea of their techniques is to revoke access privilege 
on (infrequently accessed) partial program memory and 
trap all accesses on this partial memory. Trapped data 
accesses are then used to estimate program page miss 
ratio or other performance metric at different memory 
sizes. While directly applying these OS-level tech- 
nique within each VM can estimate VM memory need, 
our hypervisor-level approach attains certain advantages 
while it also presents unique challenges. 

e Advantages: Ina VM platform, due to potential lack 
of trust between the hypervisor and VMs, it is more 
appropriate for the hypervisor to collect VM mem- 
ory requirement information rather than let the VM 
directly report such information. Further, given the 
complexity of OS memory management, separating 
the memory need estimation from the OS improves 
the whole system modularity. 


Challenges: Correctly maintaining the hypervisor 
exclusive cache is challenging due to the lack of 
inside-VM information (e.g., the mapping infor- 
mation between memory pages and correspond- 
ing storage locations). Such information is read- 
ily available for an OS-level technique within each 
VM. Further, the employment of a hypervisor 
buffer cache potentially incurs more management 
overhead. More careful design and implementation 
are needed to keep such overhead small. 


3 Hypervisor-level Exclusive Cache 


Our hypervisor-level cache has several properties that 
are uncommon to general buffer caches in storage hier- 
archies. First, its content is exclusive to its immediate 
upper-level cache in the storage hierarchy (VM direct 
memory). Second, this cache competes for the same 
physical space with its immediate upper-level cache. 
Third, data enters this cache directly from its immediate 
upper-level cache (as opposed to entering from its imme- 
diate lower-level cache in conventional storage systems). 
These properties combined together present unique chal- 
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lenges for our cache design. In this section, we present 
the basic design of our hypervisor-level exclusive cache, 
propose additional support to ensure cache correctness, 
discuss the transparency of our approach to the VM OS, 
and analyze its performance (cache hit rate) and manage- 
ment overhead. 


3.1 Basic Design 


The primary design goals of our hypervisor cache are 
that: 1) it should try not to contain any data that is already 
in VM memory (or to be exclusive); and 2) it should try 
to cache data that is most likely accessed in the near fu- 
ture. To infer the access likelihood of a page, we can use 
the page eviction order from the VM as a hint. This is 
because the VM OS would only evict a page when the 
page is believed to be least useful in the near future. 

For write accesses, we can either support delayed 
writes (i.e., writes are buffered until the buffered copies 
have to be evicted) or write-through in our cache man- 
agement. Delayed writes reduce the I/O traffic, however 
delayed writes in the hypervisor cache are not persistent 
over system crashes. They may introduce errors over sys- 
tem crashes when the VM OS counts the write comple- 
tion as a guarantee of data persistence (e.g., in file system 
fsync()). Similar problems were discussed for delayed 
writes in disk controller cache [16]. On the other hand, 
the SCSI interface allows the OS to individually spec- 
ify I/O requests with persistence requirement (through 
the force-unit-access or FUA bit). In general, we believe 
delayed writes should be employed whenever possible 
to improve performance. However, write-through might 
have to be used if persistence-related errors are not toler- 
able and we cannot distinguish those writes with persis- 
tence requirement and those without. 

In our cache management, all data units in the hy- 
pervisor cache (typically memory pages) are organized 
into a queue. Below we describe our management pol- 
icy, which defines actions when a read I/O request, a VM 
data eviction, or a write I/O request (under write-through 
or delayed write) reaches the hypervisor. A simplified 
illustration is provided in Figure 2. 


e Read I/O request => If it hits the hypervisor cache, 
then we bring the data from the hypervisor cache to 
VM memory and return the I/O request. To avoid 
double caching at both levels, we move it to the 
queue head (closest to being discarded) in the hy- 
pervisor cache or explicitly discard it. If the request 
misses at the hypervisor cache, then we bring the 
data from external storage to the VM memory as 
usual. We do not keep a copy in the hypervisor 
cache. 


e VM data eviction => We cache the evicted data at 
the queue tail (furthest away from being discarded) 
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Evicted data 
from the VM, 
including all writes 
Write hit under delayed writes 
(under write- 
through): 
discard 


Read hit: 
return and 
discard 





Discarded when 
out of space 
Figure 2: A simplified illustration of our hypervisor cache 
management. 


of the hypervisor cache. In this way, the hypervisor 
cache discards data in the same order that the VM 
OS evicts them. If the hypervisor cache and the VM 
memory are not strictly exclusive, it is also possible 
for the evicted data to hit a cached copy. In this case, 
we simply move the cached copy to the queue tail. 

e Write I/O request (write-through) —> We write the 
data to the external storage as usual. If the request 
hits the hypervisor cache, then we also discard the 
hypervisor cache copy. We do not need to keep an 
updated copy since the VM memory should already 
contain it. 

e Write I/O request (delayed write) => Each write 
I/O request is buffered at the hypervisor cache 
(marked as dirty) and then the request returns. The 
data is added at the hypervisor cache queue tail. If 
the request hits an earlier cached unit on the same 
storage location, we discard that unit. Although the 
write caching creates temporary double buffering 
in VM memory and hypervisor cache, this double 
buffering is of very short duration if the VM OS also 
employs delayed writes (in this case a write is typ- 
ically soon followed by an eviction). Dirty cached 
data will eventually be written to the storage when 
they reach the queue head to be discarded. 


To support lookup, cached entries in the hypervisor 
cache are indexed according to their mapped storage lo- 
cations. Therefore we need to know the mapped stor- 
age location for each piece of evicted data that enters the 
cache. Such mapping can be constructed at the hyper- 
visor by monitoring I/O requests between VM memory 
pages and storage locations [5]. Specifically, an I/O (read 
or write) between page p and storage location s estab- 
lishes a mapping between them (called P2S mapping). A 
new mapping for a page replaces its old mapping. Addi- 
tionally, we delete a mapping when we are aware that it 
becomes stale (e.g., when a page is evicted or released). 
We distinguish page release from page eviction in that 
page eviction occurs when the VM runs out of mem- 
ory space while page release occurs when the VM OS 


VM page Storage 
location 


address 


Read or wite (p1, s1) 


Eviction or release (p2) 





Figure 3: An illustration of the VM page to storage location 
mapping table (or P2S table in short). 


feels it is not useful. For example, a page in file system 
buffer cache is released when its mapped storage loca- 
tion becomes invalid (e.g., as a result of file truncation). 
Although both page eviction and release should delete 
the page to storage location mapping, only evicted data 
should enter the hypervisor cache. Figure 3 provides an 
illustration of the VM page to storage location mapping 
table. 


3.2 Cache Correctness 


Since the hypervisor cache directly supplies data to a 
read request that hits the cache, the data must be exactly 
the same as in the corresponding storage location to guar- 
antee correctness. To better illustrate our problem, below 
we describe two realistic error cases that we experienced: 


Missed eviction/release: Page p is mapped to storage 
location s and the hypervisor is aware of this map- 
ping. Later, p is reused for some other purpose 
but the hypervisor fails to detect the page eviction 
or release. Also assume this reuse slips through 
the detection of available reuse detection techniques 
(e.g., Geiger [12]). When p is evicted again and 
the hypervisor captures the eviction this time, we 
would incorrectly admit the data into the cache with 
mapped storage location s. Later read of s will hit 
the cache and return erroneous data. 


Stale page mapping: The VM OS may sometimes keep 
a page whose mapping to its previously mapped 
storage location is invalid. For instance, we ob- 
serve that in the Linux 2.6 ext3 file system, when a 
meta-data block is recycled (due to file deletion for 
example), its memory cached page would remain 
(though inaccessible from the system). Since it is 
inaccessible (as if it is a leaked memory), its consis- 
tency does not need to be maintained. At its evic- 
tion time, its content may be inconsistent with the 
storage location that it was previously mapped to. 
Now if we cache them, we may introduce incorrect 
data into the hypervisor cache. The difficulty here 
is that without internal OS knowledge, it is hard to 
tell whether an evicted page contains a stale page 
mapping or not. 
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Figure 4: Service throughput reduction and real device I/O in- 
crease of the hypervisor cache management when new cached 
data is always loaded from the storage. Results are for a trace- 
driven index searching workload (described in Section 6.1). 
Due to such large cost, our cache management allows evicted 
VM data to enter the cache directly from VM memory. 


We identify two sufficient conditions that would meet 
our cache correctness goal: 


Condition 1 (admission): Each time we cache a page, 
we guarantee it contains the same content as in the 
corresponding storage location. 


Condition 2 (invalidation): The hypervisor captures all 
I/O writes that may change storage content. If we 
have a cached copy for the storage location being 
written to, we remove it from the hypervisor cache. 


The invalidation condition is easy to support since the hy- 
pervisor typically captures all I/O requests from VMs to 
storage devices. The challenge lies in the support for the 
admission condition due to the limited amount of infor- 
mation available at the hypervisor. Note that the admis- 
sion condition is trivially satisfied if we always load new 
data from the storage [5,12]. However, this is inappropri- 
ate in our case due to its large cost. To illustrate the cost 
when data enters the cache from the storage, Figure 4 
shows the substantial performance reduction and I/O in- 
crease for a trace-driven index searching workload. 

Our correctness guarantee is based on a set of as- 
sumptions about the system architecture and the VM 
OS. First, we assume that the hypervisor can capture all 
read/write I/O operations to the secondary storage. Sec- 
ond, we assume the hypervisor can capture every page 
eviction and release (before reuse) in the VM. Third, we 
assume no page is evicted from the VM while it is dirty 
(i.e., it has been changed since last time it was written to 
the storage). While the first and the third assumptions are 
generally true without changing the VM OS, the second 
assumption needs more discussion and we will provide 
that later in Section 3.3. 

In addition to these assumptions, we introduce a re- 
verse mapping table that records the mapping from stor- 
age locations to VM pages (or S2P table). Like the P2S 
mapping table described in Section 3.1, a mapping is es- 
tablished in the S2P table each time a read/write I/O re- 
quest is observed at the hypervisor. A new mapping for 
a storage location replaces its old mapping. Each time 
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a page p is evicted from the VM memory, we check the 
two mapping tables. Let p be currently mapped to stor- 
age location s in the P2S table and s be mapped to page 
p’ in the S2P table. We admit the evicted page into the 
hypervisor cache only if p = p’. This ensures that p is 
the last page that has performed I/O operation on storage 
location s. 


Correctness proof: We prove that our approach can 
ensure the admission condition for correctness. Consider 
each page p that we admit into the hypervisor cache with 
a mapped storage location s. Since we check the two 
mapping tables before admitting it, the most recent I/O 
(read or write) that concerns p must be on s and the 
reverse is also true. This means that the most recent 
V/O operation about p and the most recent I/O opera- 
tion about s must be the same one. At the completion 
of that operation (no matter whether it is a read or write), 
pand s should contain the same content. Below we show 
that neither the storage content nor the page content has 
changed since then. The storage content has not changed 
since it has not established mapping with any other page 
(otherwise the S2P table would have shown it is mapped 
to that page). The page content has not changed because 
it has not been reused and it is not dirty. It is not reused 
since otherwise we should have seen its eviction or re- 
lease before reuse and its mapping in the P2S table would 
have been deleted. Note our assumption that we can cap- 
ture every page eviction and release in the VM. a 


3.3. Virtual Machine Transparency 


It is desirable for the hypervisor cache to be imple- 
mented with little or no change to the VM OS. Most of 
our design assumptions are readily satisfied by existing 
OSes without change. The only non-transparent aspect 
of our design is that the hypervisor must capture every 
page eviction and release (before reuse) in the VM. A 
possible change to the VM OS is to make an explicit trap 
to the hypervisor at each such occasion. The only infor- 
mation that the trap needs to provide is the address of the 
page to be evicted or released. 


The suggested change to the VM OS is semantically 
simple and it should be fairly easy to make for existing 
OSes. Additionally, the eviction or release notification 
should not introduce additional fault propagation vulner- 
ability across VM boundaries. This is because the only 
way this operation can affect other VMs’ correctness is 
when multiple VMs are allowed to access the same stor- 
age locations. In this case a VM can always explicitly 
write invalid content into these shared locations. In sum- 
mary, our suggested change to the VM OS fits well into 
a para-virtualization platform such as Xen [2]. 

We also provide some discussions on the difficulty 
of implementing a hypervisor-level exclusive cache in a 
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fully transparent way. Earlier transparent techniques [5, 
12] can detect the eviction of a page after its reuse. How- 
ever, reuse time detection is too late for loading evicted 
data directly from VM memory to the hypervisor cache. 
At reuse time, the original page content may have al- 
ready be changed and some OSes would have zeroed the 
page before its reuse. Further, it is not clear any avail- 
able transparent technique can capture every page reuse 
without fail (no false negative). 


3.4 Performance and Management Overhead 


The primary goal of the hypervisor cache is to allow 
transparent data access tracing. Yet, since it competes 
for the same physical space with the VM direct memory, 
its employment in an online system should not result in 
significant VM performance loss. This section analyzes 
the cache hit rate and management overhead of our hy- 
pervisor cache scheme compared to the original case in 
which all memory is directly managed by the VM. 


Caching performance We compare the overall system 
cache hit rate of two schemes: the first contains a VM 
memory of X pages with an associated hypervisor cache 
of Y pages (called Hcache scheme); the other has a VM 
memory of X+Y pages with no hypervisor cache (called 
VMonly scheme). Here we consider an access to be a hit 
as long as it does not result in any real device I/O. We 
use an ideal model in which the VM OS employs per- 
fect LRU cache replacement policy. Under this model, 
we show that Hcache and VMonly schemes achieve the 
same cache hit rate on any given data access workload. 
Our result applies to both read and write accesses if we 
employ delayed writes at the hypervisor cache. Other- 
wise (if we employ write-through) the result only applies 
to reads. 

Consider a virtual LRU stack [15] that orders all pages 
according to their access recency — a page is in the 
k-th location from the top of the stack if it is the k-th 
most recently accessed page. At each step of data ac- 
cess, the VM memory under the VMonly scheme con- 
tains the top X + Y pages in the virtual LRU stack. For 
the Hcache scheme, the top X pages in the stack are in 
the VM memory while the next Y pages should be in the 
hypervisor cache. This is because our hypervisor cache 
is exclusive to the VM memory and it contains the most 
recently evicted pages from the VM memory (accord- 
ing to the cache management described in Section 3.1). 
So the aggregate in-memory content is the same for the 
two schemes at each step of data access (as shown in 
Figure 5). Therefore VMonly and Hcache should have 
the identical data access hit/miss pattern for any given 
workload and consequently they should achieve the same 
cache hit rate. 

The above derivation assumes that the hypervisor 
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Figure 5: In-memory content for VMonly and Hcache when 
the VM OS employs perfect LRU replacement. 


cache is strictly exclusive to the VM memory and all 
evicted pages enter the hypervisor cache. These assump- 
tions may not be true in practice for the following rea- 
sons. First, there is a lag time between a page being 
added to the hypervisor and it is being reused in the VM. 
The page is doubly cached during this period. Second, 
we may prevent some evicted pages from entering the 
hypervisor cache due to correctness concern. However, 
these exceptions are rare in practice so that they do not 
visibly affect the cache hit rate (as demonstrated by our 
experimental results in Section 6.3). 


Management overhead The employment of the hy- 
pervisor cache introduces additional management (CPU) 
overhead, including the mapping table lookup and simple 
queue management in the hypervisor cache. Addition- 
ally, the handling of page eviction and minor page fault 
(i.e., data access misses at the VM memory that subse- 
quently hit the hypervisor cache) requires data transfer 
between the VM memory and the hypervisor cache. Page 
copying can contribute a significant amount of overhead. 
Remapping of pages between the VM and the hypervisor 
cache may achieve the goal of data transfer with much 
less overhead. Note that for minor page faults, there may 
also be additional CPU overhead within the VM in terms 
of page fault handling and I/O processing (since this ac- 
cess may simply be a hit in VM memory if all memory 
is allocated to the VM). 

For the employment of the hypervisor cache, the ben- 
efit of transparent data access is attained at the additional 
CPU cost. More specifically, when we move away Y 
pages from the VM memory to the hypervisor cache, 
we can transparently monitor data accesses on these 
pages while at the same time we may incur overhead 
of cache management and minor page faults on them. 
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Note that the monitoring of these Y pages provides more 
useful information than monitoring Y randomly chosen 
pages [23]. This is because the pages in the hypervisor 
cache are those that the VM OS would evict first when 
its memory allocation is reduced. Access statistics on 
these pages provide accurate information on additional 
page misses when some memory is actually taken away. 


4 Virtual Machine Memory Allocation 


With the hypervisor management for part of the VM 
memory, we discuss our ability to predict more complete 
VM page miss ratio curve and consequently to guide 
VM memory allocation. We then provide an example 
of complete-system workflow for our guided VM mem- 
ory allocation. We also discuss a potential vulnerability 
of our adaptive memory allocation to VM manipulation. 


4.1 VM Miss Ratio Curve Prediction 


To best partition the limited memory for virtual ma- 
chines (VMs) on a host or to facilitate VM consolidation 
over a Cluster of hosts, it is desirable to know each VM’s 
performance or page miss rate at each candidate alloca- 
tion size (called miss ratio curve [27]). Jones et al. [12] 
showed that the miss ratio curve can be determined for 
memory sizes larger than the current memory allocation 
when all I/O operations and data evictions of the VM 
are traced or inferred. Specifically, the hypervisor main- 
tains a ghost buffer (a simulated buffer with index data 
structure but no actual page content) [17]. Ghost buffer 
entries are maintained in the LRU order and hypotheti- 
cal hit counts on each entry are tracked. Such hit statis- 
tics can then be used to estimate the VM page hit rate 
when the memory size increases (assuming the VM em- 
ploys LRU page replacement order). To reduce ghost 
buffer statistics collection overhead, hit counts are typi- 
cally maintained on segments of ghost buffer pages (e.g., 
4 MB) rather than on individual pages. 

Our hypervisor cache-based scheme serves as an im- 
portant complement to the above VM miss ratio predic- 
tion. With the hypervisor management for part of the 
VM memory, we can transparently trace all VM data ac- 
cesses that miss the remaining VM direct memory. This 
allows the hypervisor to apply the ghost buffer technique 
to predict VM page miss rate at all memory sizes beyond 
the VM direct memory size (which is smaller than the 
currently allocated total VM memory size). In particular, 
this approach can predict the amount of performance loss 
when some memory is taken away from the VM. 


4.2 Memory Allocation Policies 


With known miss ratio curve for each VM at each 
candidate memory allocation size, we can guide multi- 


VM memory allocation with flexible QoS constraint and 
strong performance assurance. Let each VM on the host 
start with a baseline memory allocation, the general goal 
is to adjust VM memory allocation so that the overall 
system-wide overall page misses is reduced while cer- 
tain performance isolation is maintained for each VM. 
Within such a context, we describe two specific alloca- 
tion policies. The purpose of the first policy is to il- 
lustrate our scheme’s ability in supporting flexible QoS 
constraint (that a sampling-based approach is not ca- 
pable of). The second policy is a direct emulation of 
a specific sampling-based approach (employed in the 
VMware ESX server [23]) with an enhancement. 


Isolated sharing We dynamically adjust memory allo- 
cation to the VMs with the following two objectives: 


e Profitable sharing: Memory is divided among mul- 
tiple VMs to achieve low system-wide overall page 
misses. In this example, we define the system-wide 
page miss metric as the geometric mean of each 
VM’s miss ratio (its number of page misses under 
the new memory allocation divided by that under 
its baseline allocation). Our choice of this metric 
is not necessary. We should also be able to support 
other system-wide performance metrics as long as 
they can be calculated from the predicted VM miss 
ratio curves. 


e Isolation constraint: If a VM’s memory allocation 
is less than its baseline allocation, it should have a 
bounded performance loss (e.g., no more than 6% 
in additional page misses) compared to its perfor- 
mance under the baseline allocation. 


We describe our realization of this allocation policy. 
One simple method is to exhaustively check all can- 
didate allocation strategies for estimated system-wide 
performance metric and individual VM isolation con- 
straint compliance. The computation overhead for such 
a method is typically not large for three or fewer VMs 
on a host. With three VMs sharing a fixed total memory 
size, there are two degrees of freedom in per-VM mem- 
ory allocation. Assuming 100 different candidate mem- 
ory sizes for each VM, around 10,000 different whole- 
system allocation strategies need to be checked. 

The search space may become too large for exhaus- 
tive checking when there are four or more VMs on the 
host. In such cases, we can employ a simple greedy al- 
gorithm. At each step we try to move a unit of memory 
(e.g., 4MB) from the VM with the least marginal per- 
formance loss to the VM with the largest marginal per- 
formance gain if the adjustment is considered profitable 
(it reduces the estimated system-wide page miss metric). 
The VM that loses memory must still satisfy the isola- 
tion constraint at its new allocation. The algorithm stops 
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when all profitable adjustments would violate the isola- 
tion constraint. Other low-overhead optimization algo- 
rithms such as simulated annealing [13] may also be ap- 
plied in this case. Further exploration falls beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

Note that in all the above algorithms, we do not phys- 
ically move memory between VMs when evaluating dif- 
ferent candidate allocation strategies. For each allocation 
strategy, the performance (page miss rate) of each VM 
can be easily estimated by checking the predicted VM 
page miss ratio curve. 


VMware ESX server emulation The VMware ESX 
server employs a sampling scheme to estimate the 
amount of memory accessed within a period of time (i.e., 
the working set). Based on the working set estimation, a 
VM whose working set is smaller than its baseline mem- 
ory allocation is chosen as a victim — having some of 
its unneeded memory taken away (according to an idle 
memory tax parameter). Those VMs who can benefit 
from more memory then divide the surplus victim mem- 
ory (according to certain per-VM share). 

We can easily emulate the above memory allocation 
policy. Specifically, our per-VM page miss ratio curve 
prediction allows us to identify victim VMs as those 
whose performance does not benefit from more memory 
and does not degrade if a certain amount of memory is 
taken away. Since the VM page miss ratio curve con- 
veys more information than the working set size alone 
does, our scheme can identify more victim VMs appro- 
priately. Consider a VM that accesses a large amount of 
data over time but rarely reuses any of them. It would 
exhibit a large working set but different memory sizes 
would not significantly affect its page fault rate. Such 
problems with the working set model were well docu- 
mented in earlier studies [6, 18]. 


4.3. An Example of Complete-System Workflow 


We describe an example of complete-system work- 
flow. We enable the hypervisor cache when a new mem- 
ory allocation is desired. At such an occasion, we trans- 
fer some memory from each VM to its respective hy- 
pervisor cache and we then perform transparent data ac- 
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Figure 6: An example workflow of hypervisor cache-based data access tracing and multi-VM memory allocation. 


cess tracing at the hypervisor. With collected traces and 
derived miss ratio curve for each VM, we determine a 
VM memory allocation toward our goal. We then release 
the memory from victim VM’s hypervisor cache to the 
beneficiary VM. We finally release memory from all the 
hypervisor caches back to respective VMs. Figure 6 il- 
lustrates this process. 


Our scheme requires a mechanism for dynamic mem- 
ory adjustment between the VM memory and hypervisor 
cache. The ballooning technique [23] can serve this pur- 
pose. The balloon driver squeezes memory out of a VM 
by pinning down some memory so the VM cannot use it. 
The memory can be released back by popping the bal- 
loon (i.e., un-pinning the memory). 


The size of the hypervisor cache depends on our need 
of VM page miss rate information. Specifically, more 
complete page miss rate information (starting from a 
smaller candidate memory size) demands a smaller VM 
direct memory (and thus a larger hypervisor cache). 
When the predicted page miss rate information is used to 
guide VM memory allocation, our desired completeness 
of such information depends on the adjustment threshold 
(the maximum amount of memory we are willing to take 
away from the VM). 


For the purpose of acquiring VM data access pattern 
and guiding memory allocation, the hypervisor cache 
can release memory back to the VM as soon as an ap- 
propriate VM memory allocation is determined. Since 
a new memory allocation is typically only needed once 
in a while, the management overhead of the hypervisor 
cache is amortized over a long period of time. However, 
if the management overhead of the hypervisor cache is 
not considered significant, we may keep the hypervisor 
cache permanently so we can quickly adjust to any new 
VM data access behaviors. 


It should be noted that there is an inherent delay in our 
allocation scheme reacting to VM memory need changes 
— it takes a while to collect sufficient I/O access trace 
for predicting VM page miss ratio curve. As a result, our 
scheme may not be appropriate for continuously fluctuat- 
ing memory re-allocations under very dynamic and adap- 
tive VM workloads. 
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4.4 Vulnerability to VM Manipulation 


One security concern with our adaptive memory al- 
location is that a selfish or malicious VM may exag- 
gerate its memory requirement to acquire more memory 
allocation than needed. This might appear particularly 
problematic for our VM memory requirement estima- 
tion based on VM-provided page eviction information. 
More specifically, a selfish or malicious VM may artifi- 
cially boost page eviction events so that the hypervisor 
would predict higher-than-actual VM memory require- 
ment. However, we point out that the VM may achieve 
the same goal of exaggerating its memory requirement 
by artificially adding unnecessary I/O reads. Although 
we cannot prevent a VM from exaggerating its memory 
requirement, its impact on other VMs’ performance is 
limited as long as we adhere to an appropriate perfor- 
mance isolation constraint. 


5 Prototype Implementation 


We made a proof-of-concept prototype implementa- 
tion of the proposed hypervisor cache on Xen virtual 
machine platform (version 3.0.2) [2]. On this platform, 
the VMs are called xenU domains and the VM OS is a 
modified Linux 2.6.16 kernel. The hypervisor includes 
a thin core (called “hypervisor” in Xen) and a xen0 do- 
main which runs another modified Linux 2.6.16 kernel 
(with more device driver support). 

Our change to the xenU OS is small, mostly about 
notifying the hypervisor for page evictions. Since an 
evicted page may be transferred into the hypervisor 
cache, we must ensure that the page is not reused until 
the hypervisor finishes processing it. We achieve this by 
implementing the page eviction notification as a new type 
of I/O request. Similar to a write request, the source page 
will not be reused until the request returns, indicating the 
completion of the hypervisor processing. 

The hypervisor cache and mapping tables are en- 
tirely implemented in the xenO domain as part of the 
I/O backend driver. This is to keep the Xen core sim- 
ple and small. The storage location in our imple- 
mentation is represented by a triplet (major device 
number, minor device number, block address 
on the device). The cache is organized in a queue 
of pages. Both the cache and mapping tables are indexed 
with hash tables to speed up the lookup. Our hypervisor 
cache supports both delayed writes and write-through. 

The main purpose of our prototype implementation is 
to demonstrate the correctness of our design and to illus- 
trate the effectiveness of its intended utilization. At the 
time of this writing, our implementation is not yet fully 
optimized. In particular, we use explicit page copying 
when transferring data between the VM memory and the 


Primitive operations | Overhead | 


Mapping table lookup 
Mapping table insert 
Mapping table delete 
Cache lookup 


Cache insert (excl. page copying) 
Cache delete 

Cache move to tail 

Page copying 





Table 1: Overhead of primitive cache management operations 
on a Xeon 2.0 GHz processor. 


hypervisor cache. A page remapping technique is used in 
Xen to pass incoming network packet from the privileged 
driver domain (xen0) to a normal VM (xenU). However, 
our measured cost for this page remapping technique 
does not exhibit significant advantage compared to the 
explicit page copying, which is also reported in an ear- 
lier study [11]. 

Table 1 lists the overhead of primitive cache manage- 
ment operations on a Xeon 2.0GHz processor. Each 
higher-level function (read cache hit, read cache miss, 
write cache hit, write cache miss, eviction cache hit, and 
eviction cache miss) is simply the combination of several 
primitive operations. Page copying is the dominant cost 
for read cache hit and eviction cache miss. The cost for 
other functions is within 1 js. 


6 Evaluation 


We perform experimental evaluation on our prototype 
hypervisor cache. The purpose of our experiments is 
to validate the correctness of our cache design and im- 
plementation (Section 6.2), evaluate its performance and 
management overhead (Section 6.3), validate its VM 
miss ratio curve prediction (Section 6.4), and demon- 
strate its effectiveness in supporting multi- VM mem- 
ory allocation with flexible QoS objectives (Section 6.5). 
The experimental platform consists of machines each 


with one 2.0GHz Intel Xeon processor, 2 GB of physi- . 


cal memory, and two IBM 10 KRPM SCSI drives. 
6.1 Evaluation Workloads 


Our evaluation workloads include a set of microbench- 
marks and realistic applications/benchmarks with signif- 
icant data accesses. All workloads are in the style of on- 
demand services. 

Microbenchmarks allow us to examine system behav- 
iors for services of specifically chosen data access pat- 
terns. All microbenchmarks we use access a dataset of 
500 4 MB disk-resident files. On the arrival of each re- 
quest, the service daemon spawns a thread to process it. 
We employ four microbenchmarks with different data ac- 
cess patterns: 
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e Sequential: We sequentially scan through all files 
one by one. We repeat the sequential scan after 
all files are accessed. Under LRU page replace- 
ment, this access pattern should result in no cache 
hit when the memory size is smaller than the total 
data size. 

Random: We access files randomly with uniform 

randomness — each file has an equal probability of 

being chosen for each access. 

Zipf: We access files randomly with a Zipf distribu- 

tion — file i (1 < i < 500) is accessed with a prob- 

ability proportional to 4. The exponent a = 1.0 in 
our test. 

e Class: We divide files into two classes: one tenth 
of all files are in the popular class and the rest are 
in the normal class. Each file in the popular class is 
10 times more likely to be accessed than each file in 
the normal class. 


Each microbenchmark also has an adjustable write ratio. 
The write ratio indicates the probability for each file ac- 
cess to be a write. A read file access reads the entire file 
content in 64 KB chunks. A write file access overwrites 
the file with new content of the same size. Writes are 
also performed in 64 KB chunks. 

In addition to the microbenchmarks, our experiments 
also include four realistic data-intensive services. 


e SPECweb99: We implemented the static content 
portion of the SPECweb99 benchmark [19] using 
the Apache 2.0.44 Web server. This workload con- 
tains 4 classes of files with sizes at 1 KB, 10KB, 
100 KB, and 1,000KB respectively and the total 
dataset size is 4.9GB. During each run, the four 
classes of files are accessed according to a distribu- 
tion that favors small files. Within each class, a Zipf 
distribution with exponent a = 1.0 is used to access 
individual files. 

Index searching: We acquired a prototype of the in- 

dex searching server and a dataset from the Web 

search engine Ask Jeeves [1]. The dataset con- 
tains the search index for about 400,000 Web pages. 

It includes a 66 MB mapping file that maps MDS- 

encoded keywords to proper locations in the search 

index of 2.4GB. For each keyword in an input 
query, a binary search is first performed on the 
mapping file and then search indexes of query key- 
words are then accessed. The search query words 
in our test workload are based on a one-week trace 

recorded at the Ask Jeeves site in 2002. 

e TPC-C: We include a local implementation of 
the TPC-C online transaction processing bench- 
mark [20]. TPC-C simulates a population of ter- 
minal operators executing Order-Entry transactions 
against a database. In our experiments, the TPC-C 


benchmark runs on the MySQL 5.0.18 database 
with a database size of 2.6 GB. 

e TPC-H: We evaluate a local implementation of 
the TPC-H decision support benchmark [21]. The 
TPC-H workload consists of 22 complex SQL 
queries. Some queries require excessive amount of 
time to finish and they are not appropriate for in- 
teractive on-demand services. We choose a sub- 
set of 17 queries in our experimentation: Q2, Q3, 
Q4, Q5, Q6, Q7, Q8, Q9, Q11, Q12, Q13, Q14, 
Q15, Q17, Q19, Q20, and Q22. In our experiments, 
the TPC-H benchmark runs on the MySQL 5.0.18 
database with a database size of 496 MB. 


6.2 Cache Correctness 


We augment the microbenchmarks to check the cor- 
rectness of returned data from the hypervisor cache. We 
do so by maintaining a distinct signature for each 1 KB 
block of each file during the file creations and overwrites. 
Each file read access checks the signatures of returned 
content, which would fail if the content were incorrectly 
cached. We tested the four microbenchmarks at three dif- 
ferent write ratios (0%, 10%, and 50%) and a variety of 
VM memory and hypervisor cache sizes. We found no 
signature checking failures over all test runs. 

We also ran tests to check the necessity of our 
cache correctness support described in Section 3.2. We 
changed the hypervisor so that it does not capture all 
page eviction/release or that it does not check the reverse 
mapping from storage locations to VM memory pages 
when admitting evicted data. We detect incorrect con- 
tent for both cases and we traced the problems to the er- 
ror cases described in Section 3.2. 


6.3 Performance and Management Overhead 


We evaluate the cache performance and manage- 
ment overhead of our hypervisor exclusive cache. For 
each workload, we configure the total available mem- 
ory (combined size of the VM memory and hypervisor 
cache) to be 512 MB. In the baseline scheme, all mem- 
ory is directly managed by the VM and there is no hyper- 
visor cache. We then examine the cases when we transfer 
12.5%, 25%, 50%, and 75% of the memory (or 64 MB, 
128 MB, 256 MB, and 384 MB respectively) to be man- 
aged by the hypervisor cache. Note that some setting 
(“75% memory to cache”) may not be typical in practice. 
Our intention is to consider a wide range of conditions in 
this evaluation. 

We look at three performance and overhead metrics: 
the overall service request throughput (Figure 7), the I/O 
overhead per request (Figure 8), and CPU overhead in 
hypervisor cache management (Figure 9). Here the I/O 
overhead only counts those page I/Os that reach the real 
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Figure 7: Service request throughput of different hypervisor caching schemes normalized to that of no cache. 
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Figure 8: The I/O overhead per request of different schemes normalized to that of no cache. 


storage device (i.e., those that miss both VM memory 
and the hypervisor cache). Note that since we intend to 
compare the overhead when finishing the same amount 
of work, the page I/O overhead per request (or workload 
unit) is a better metric than the page I/O overhead per 
time unit. In particular, two systems may exhibit the 
same page I/O overhead per time unit simply because 
they are both bound by the maximum I/O device through- 
put. For the same reason, we use a scaled CPU over- 
head metric. The scaling ratio is the throughput under 
“no cache” divided by the throughput under the current 
scheme. 


Among the eight workloads in our experimental setup, 
TPC-H is unique in the sense that it is completely CPU- 
bound with 512 MB memory. Below we analyze the re- 
sults separately for it and the other workloads. 


Seven non-CPU-bound workloads. In terms of ser- 
vice throughput, the degradation compared to “no cache” 
is less than 20% in all cases and no more than 9% exclud- 
ing the extreme condition of “75% memory to cache”. 
This is largely because the employment of our hyper- 
visor cache does not significantly increase the system 
I/O overhead (as shown in Figure 8). A closer exami- 
nation discovers an I/O overhead increase of up to 13% 
for SPECweb99. This is because our hypervisor cache 
does not cache evicted VM data that is not in OS page 
buffer, such as file meta-data like inode and dentry 
in Linux. Most files accessed by SPECweb99 are very 
small and thus the effect of not caching file meta-data 
is more pronounced. Note that the hypervisor caching 
of file meta-data requires the understanding of file meta- 
data memory layout, which would severely compromise 
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Figure 9: CPU cost of hypervisor cache for four real services. 
We do not show results for microbenchmarks since they do not 
contain any realistic CPU workload. 


the transparency of the hypervisor cache. Excluding 
SPECweb99, the page fault rate varies between a 11% 
decrease and a 5% increase compared to “no cache” 
over all test cases. Now we consider the CPU overhead 
incurred by cache management and minor page faults 
(shown in Figure 9). Overall, the additional overhead 
(compared to the “no cache” case) is up to 6.7% in all 
cases and up to 3.2% excluding the extreme condition of 
“75% memory to cache”. Its impact on the performance 
of non-CPU-bound workloads is not substantial. 
CPU-bound TPC-H. There is no real device I/O 
overhead in all test cases and its performance difference 
is mainly determined by the amount of additional CPU 
overhead of the cache management. Such cost is negli- 
gible for “12.5% memory to cache” and “25% memory 
to cache”. It is more significant for “50% memory to 
cache” and “75% memory to cache”, causing 14% and 
54% throughput degradation respectively compared to 
“no cache”. This is largely due to the costly page copy- 
ing operations. Excluding the page copying overhead, 
the expected CPU overhead at “75% memory to cache” 
would be reduced from 41% to 4.7%. This indicates that 
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Figure 10: Performance impact of write-through/write-back 
caches in a system with 256MB VM direct memory and 
256 MB hypervisor cache. The y-axis shows the total num- 
ber of page I/Os during the Zipf test with 2,000 file requests at 
different write ratios. 


the concern on CPU cost can be significantly alleviated 
with an efficient page transfer mechanism. 

As we discussed in Section 3.1, employing write- 
through at the hypervisor cache maintains the persis- 
tence semantic of the write completion. However, write- 
through is not as effective as delayed writes in caching 
the write I/O traffic. To illustrate the performance impli- 
cation of two write strategies employed by the hypervisor 
cache, we run the Zipf microbenchmark with different 
write ratios ranging from 0 (read-only) to 0.5. The result 
in Figure 10 indicates that write-through indeed yields 
more I/O operations than the original system (around 7% 
at 0.5 write ratio), whereas delayed writes does not in- 
crease the number of page I/Os. 

We summarize the performance and overhead results 
as follows. The employment of hypervisor cache does 
not increase the system I/O overhead (excluding an ex- 
ceptional case). The CPU overhead for our current pro- 
totype implementation can be significant, particularly at 
the extreme setting of “75% memory to cache”. How- 
ever, our results suggest that the CPU overhead does not 
have large impact on the performance of services that are 
not CPU-bound. We also expect that a more optimized 
cache implementation in the future may reduce the CPU 
cost. 


6.4 Accuracy of Miss Ratio Curve Prediction 


We perform experiments to validate the accuracy of 
our VM miss ratio curve (page miss rate vs. memory size 
curve) prediction. Jones et al. [12] have demonstrated 
the prediction of VM miss ratio curve for memory sizes 
larger than the current allocation. The contribution of our 
hypervisor cache-based transparent data access tracing is 
to predict VM miss ratio curve for memory sizes smaller 
than the current allocation. In practice, we predict a miss 
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ratio curve that includes memory sizes both larger and 
smaller than the current allocation. Such a curve can tell 
the performance degradation when the memory alloca- 
tion is reduced as well as the performance improvement 
when the memory allocation is increased. Both pieces of 
information are necessary to determine the VM memory 
allocation with performance assurance. 

We use a system configuration with a large hypervisor 
cache to produce the VM miss ratio curve over a wide 
range. With a memory allocation of 512 MB, 384 MB is 
managed as the hypervisor cache and the VM memory 
has 128 MB left. This setting allows us to predict the 
VM miss ratio curve from the memory size of 128 MB. 
Smaller hypervisor caches may be employed in practice 
if we have a bound on the maximum amount of VM 
memory reduction, or if the management overhead for 
a large cache is considered too excessive. We validate 
the prediction accuracy by comparing against measured 
miss ratios at several chosen memory sizes. The valida- 
tion measurements are performed on VM-only systems 
with no hypervisor cache. 

Figure 11 illustrates the prediction accuracy for the 
eight workloads over memory sizes between 128 MB and 
1024 MB. Results suggest that our prediction error is less 
than 15% in all validation cases. Further, the error is less 
than 9% for memory sizes smaller than the current allo- 
cation (512 MB), which is the primary target of our hy- 
pervisor cache-based miss ratio prediction. We believe 
the prediction error is due to the imperfect LRU replace- 
ment employed in the VM OS. 

Since we know the microbenchmark data access pat- 
terns, we can also validate their miss ratio curves with 
simple analysis. Sequential MB has a flat curve since 
there can be no memory hit as long as the memory size 
is less than the total data size. Random MB’s data access 
miss rate should be 1 — “laasiee and therefore its 
miss ratio curve is linear. ip! MB and Class MB have 
more skewed data access patterns than Random MB so 
the slopes of their miss ratio curves are steeper. 


6.5 Multi-VM Memory Allocation 


Guided by the predicted VM miss ratio curves, we per- 
form experiments on multi- VM memory allocation with 
performance assurance. Our experiments are conducted 
with the allocation goals of isolated sharing and VMware 
ESX server emulation described in Section 4.2 respec- 
tively. In our experiments, we employ three VMs, run- 
ning SPECweb99, index searching, and TPC-H respec- 
tively. The initial baseline memory allocation for each 
VM is 512MB. We adjust the total 1,536 MB memory 
among the three VMs toward our allocation goal. 


Isolated sharing In isolated sharing experiments, we 
attempt to minimize a system-wide page miss metric 
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Figure 11: Accuracy of miss ratio curve prediction for memory sizes between 128 MB and 1024MB. The current memory 
allocation is 512 MB, within which 384 MB is managed by the hypervisor cache. The miss ratio at each memory size is defined 
as the number of page misses at the current memory size divided by the page miss number at a baseline memory size (512 MB in 
this case). Since there is almost no page miss for TPC-H at 512 MB memory, we set a small baseline page miss number for this 


workload to avoid numeric imprecision in divisions. 


(e.g., profitable sharing) while at the same time no VM 
should experience a performance loss beyond a given 
bound (i.e., isolation constraint). In our experiments, the 
system-wide page miss metric is the geometric mean of 
all VMs’ miss ratios which represents the average ac- 
celeration ratio for all VMs in terms of page miss re- 
duction. The performance loss bound is set as a maxi- 
mum percentage increase of page misses compared to the 
baseline allocation. To demonstrate the flexibility of our 
policy, we run two experiments with different isolation 
constraints — 5% and 25% performance loss bounds re- 
spectively. We allocate memory in the multiple of 4 MB. 
We use exhaustive search to find the optimal allocation 
strategy and the computation overhead for the exhaustive 
search is acceptable for three VMs. 


Table 2 lists the memory allocation results. Overall, 
the experimental results show that our hypervisor cache- 
based memory allocation scheme can substantially re- 
duce the system-wide page miss metric (15% average 
page miss reduction at 5% isolation constraint and 59% 
average page miss reduction at 25% isolation constraint). 
This is primarily due to our ability of transparent data ac- 
cess tracing and accurate VM miss ratio curve prediction. 
The two very different allocation outcomes at different 
isolation constraints demonstrate the flexibility and per- 
formance assurance of our approach. In comparison, a 
simple working set-based allocation approach [23] may 
not provide such support. 


Generally all VMs observe the isolation constraints in 
our experiments. However, a small violation is observed 
for SPECweb99 in the test with 25% isolation constraint 


Initial configuration 


vB 
TP 


512MB 
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Table 2: Memory allocation results for isolated sharing. 


(28% page miss increase). This is due to the miss ratio 
curve prediction error. We believe such a small violation 
is tolerable in practice. If not, we can leave an error mar- 
gin when determining the allocation (e.g., using a 20% 
isolation constraint on the predicted miss ratios when a 
hard 25% isolation constraint needs to be satisfied). 


VMware ESX server emulation This experiment 
demonstrates that hypervisor cache-based allocation is 
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Table 3: Memory allocation results for VMware ESX server 
emulation. 


able to: 1) emulate the memory allocation policy em- 
ployed in VMware ESX server; and 2) more accurately 
discover VM memory need when choosing victim VMs. 
We employ VMware ESX server version 3.0.0 in this 
test. We ported our test workloads to ESX server envi- 
ronment and conditioned all workload parameters in the 
same way. For each VM, the initial and maximum mem- 
ory allocations are 512 MB and 1 GB respectively. All 
VMs receive the same share (a VMware ESX server pa- 
rameter indicating a per-VM proportional right to mem- 
ory). 

We first use the exactly same three VMs as in the 
isolated sharing experiments. Table 3 shows that both 
ESX server and our emulation are able to reclaim unused 
memory from TPC-H VM without raising the page fault 
rate. However, ESX server is more conservative, result- 
ing in less performance improvement for other VMs. We 
suspect this conservatism is related to the prediction in- 
accuracy inherent with its memory sampling approach. 

Then we add a light background workload to TPC-H 
VM. The workload touches one 4 MB file every 2.5 sec- 
onds over 500 such files repeatedly. Figure 12 shows 
the predicted and measured miss ratio curve for this new 
TPC-H VM. It is clear that beyond the allocation of 
around 360 MB, more memory does not reduce the VM 
page fault rate. Our hypervisor cache-based allocation 
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Figure 12: Miss ratio curve of TPC-H with a light background 
task. 


correctly recognizes this and therefore takes away some 
TPC-H VM memory to the other two VMs. In contrast, 
ESX server estimates that the TPC-H VM has a large 
working set (around 830 MB) and thus does not perform 
any memory allocation adjustment. This is due to inher- 
ent weakness of the working set model-based memory 
allocation [6, 18]. 


7 Conclusion 


For data-intensive services on a virtual machine (VM) 
platform, the knowledge of VM page misses under dif- 
ferent memory resource provisioning is desirable for de- 
termining appropriate VM memory allocation and for fa- 
cilitating service consolidation. In this paper, we demon- 
strate that the employment of a hypervisor-level exclu- 
sive buffer cache can allow transparent data access trac- 
ing and accurate prediction of the VM page miss ra- 
tio curve without incurring significant overhead (no I/O 
overhead and mostly small CPU cost). To achieve this 
goal, we propose the design of the hypervisor exclusive 
cache and address challenges in guaranteeing the cache 
content correctness when the data enters the cache di- 
rectly from the VM memory. 

As far as we know, existing hypervisor-level buffer 
cache is used primarily for the purpose of keeping sin- 
gle copy of data shared across multiple VMs. Our hyper- 
visor exclusive cache is unique in its ability to manage 
large chunk of a VM’s memory without increasing the 
overall system page faults. Although our utilization of 
this cache is limited to transparent data access tracing in 
this paper, there might also be other beneficial use of the 
cache. For example, the hypervisor-level buffer cache 
allows the employment of new cache replacement pol- 
icy and I/O prefetching policy transparent to the VM OS. 
This may be desirable when the OS-level caching and 
V/O prefetching are not fully functional (e.g., during OS 
installation or boot [10]) or when the default OS-level 
policy is insufficient (e.g., desiring more aggressive I/O 
prefetching [14)). 
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Abstract 


Network monitoring systems that support data archiving and 
after-the-fact (retrospective) queries are useful for a multitude 
of purposes, such as anomaly detection and network and se- 
curity forensics. Data archiving for such systems, however, is 
complicated by (a) data arrival rates, which may be hundreds 
of thousands of packets per second on a single link, and (b) 
the need for online indexing of this data to support retrospec- 
tive queries. At these data rates, both common database index 
structures and general-purpose file systems perform poorly. 

This paper describes Hyperion, a system for archiving, in- 
dexing, and on-line retrieval of high-volume data streams. We 
employ a write-optimized stream file system for high-speed 
storage of simultaneous data streams, and a novel use of sig- 
nature file indexes in a distributed multi-level index. 

We implement Hyperion on commodity hardware and con- 
duct a detailed evaluation using synthetic data and real net- 
work traces. Our streaming file system, StreamFS, is shown to 
be fast enough to archive traces at over a million packets per 
second. The index allows queries over hours of data to com- 
plete in as little as 10-20 seconds, and the entire system is able 
to index and archive over 200,000 packets/sec while processing 
simultaneous on-line queries. 


1 Introduction 


Motivation: Network monitoring by collecting and ex- 
amining packet headers has become popular for a multi- 
tude of management and forensic purposes, from track- 
ing the perpetrators of system attacks to locating errors 
or performance problems. Networking monitoring sys- 
tems come in two flavors. In Jive monitoring, packets are 
captured and examined in real-time by the monitoring 
system. Such systems can run continual queries on the 
packet stream to detect specific conditions [20], compute 
and continually update traffic statistics, and proactively 
detect security attacks by looking for worm or denial of 
service signatures [9]. Regardless of the particular use, 
in live monitoring systems, captured packet headers and 
payloads are discarded once examined. 
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However, there are many scenarios where it is use- 
ful to retain packet headers for a period of time. Net- 
work forensics is one such example—the ability to “go 
back” and retrospectively examine network packet head- 
ers is immensely useful for network troubleshooting 
(e.g., root-cause analysis), to determine how an intruder 
broke into a computer system, or to determine how a 
worm entered a particular administrative domain. Such 
network monitoring systems require archival storage ca- 
pabilities, in addition to the ability to query and examine 
live data. Besides capturing data at wire speeds, these 
systems also need to archive and index data at the same 
rates. Further, they need to efficiently retrieve archived 
data to answer retrospective queries. 

Currently, there are two possible choices for architect- 
ing an archiving system for data streams. A relational 
database may be used to archive data, or a custom index 
may be created on top of a conventional file system. 

The structure of captured information—a header for 
each packet consisting of a set of fields—naturally lends 
itself to a database view. This has led to systems such as 
GigaScope [6] and MIND [18], which implement a SQL 
interface for querying network monitoring data. 

A monitoring system must receive new data at high 
rates: a single gigabit link can generate hundreds of thou- 
sands of packet headers per second and tens of Mbyte/s 
of data to archive, and a single monitoring system may 
record from multiple links. These rates have prevented 
the use of traditional database systems. MIND, which is 
based on a peer-to-peer index, extracts and stores only 
flow-level information, rather than raw packet headers. 
GigaScope is a stream database, and like other stream 
databases to date [20, 27, 1] supports continual queries 
on live streaming data; data archiving is not a design con- 
cern in these systems. GigaScope, for instance, can pro- 
cess continual queries on data from some of the highest- 
speed links in the Internet, but relies on external mecha- 
nisms to store results for later reference. 

An alternative is to employ a general-purpose file sys- 
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tem to store captured packet headers, typically as log 
files, and to construct a special-purpose index on these 
files to support efficient querying. A general-purpose file 
system, however, is not designed to exploit the partic- 
ular characteristics of network monitoring applications, 
resulting in lower system throughput than may be fea- 
sible. Unix-like file systems, for instance, are typi- 
cally optimized for writing small files and reading large 
ones sequentially, while network monitoring and query- 
ing writes very large files at high data rates, while issu- 
ing small random reads. Due to the high data volume in 
these applications, and the need to bound worst-case per- 
formance in order to avoid data loss, it may be desirable 
to optimize the system for these access patterns instead 
of relying on a general-purpose file system. 

Thus, the unique. demands placed by high-volume 
stream archiving indicate that neither existing databases 
nor file systems are directly suited to handle their stor- 
age needs. This motivates the need for a new storage 
system that runs on commodity hardware and is specifi- 
cally designed to handle the needs of high-volume stream 
archiving in the areas of disk performance, indexing, data 
aging, and query and index distribution. 

Research Contributions: In this paper, we present 
Hyperion’, a novel stream archiving system that is de- 
signed for storing and indexing high-volume packet 
header streams. Hyperion consists of three components: 
(i) StreamFS, a stream file system that is optimized for 
sequential immutable streaming writes, (ii) a multi-level 
index based on signature files, used in the past by text 
search engines, to sustain high update rates, and (iii) 
a distributed index layer which distributes coarse-grain 
summaries of locally archived data to other nodes, to en- 
able distributed querying. 

We have implemented Hyperion on commodity Linux 
servers, and have used our prototype to conduct a de- 
tailed experimental evaluation using real network traces. 
In our experiments, the worst-case StreamFS through- 
put for streaming writes is 80% of the mean disk speed, 
or almost 50% higher than for the best general-purpose 
Linux file system. In addition, StreamFS is shown to be 
able to handle a workload equivalent to streaming a mil- 
lion packet headers per second to disk while responding 
to simulateneous read requests. Our multi-level index, in 
turn, scales to data rates of over 200K packets/sec while 
at the same time providing interactive query responses, 
searching an hour of trace data in seconds. Finally, we 
examine the overhead of scaling a Hyperion system to 
tens of monitors, and demonstrate the benefits of our dis- 
tributed storage system using a real-world example. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 and 3 present design challenges and guiding de- 
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sign principles. Sections 4, 5, and 6 present the design 
and implementation of Hyperion. We present experimen- 
tal results in Section 7, related work in Section 8, and our 
conclusions in Section 9. 


2 Design Challenges 


The design of a high-volume archiving and indexing sys- 
tem for data streams must address several challenges: 
Archive multiple, high-volume streams. A single heav- 
ily loaded gigabit link may easily produce monitor data 
at a rate of 20Mbyte/sec?; a single system may need to 
monitor several such links, and thus scale far beyond this 
rate. Merely storing this data as it arrives may be a prob- 
lem, as a commodity hardware-based system of this scale 
must necessarily be based on disk storage; although the 
peak speed of such a system is sufficient, the worst-case 
speed is far lower than is required. In order to achieve 
the needed speeds, it is necessary to exploit the charac- 
teristics of modern disks and disk arrays as well as the 
sequential append-only nature of archival writes. 
Maintain indices on archived data — The cost of ex- 
haustive searches through archived data would be pro- 
hibitive, so an index is required to support most queries. 
Over time, updates to this index must be stored at wire- 
line speed, as packets are captured and archived, and thus 
must support especially efficient updating. This high up- 
date rate (e.g. 220K pkts/sec in the example above) rules 
out many index structures; e.g. a B-tree index over the 
entire stream would require one or more disk operations 
per insertion. Unlike storage performance requirements, 
which must be met to avoid data loss, retrieval perfor- 
mance is not as critical; however, our goal is that it be ef- 
ficient enough for interactive use. The target for a highly 
selective query, returning very few data records, is that it 
be able to search an hour of indexed data in 10 seconds. 
Reclaim and re-use storage. Storage space is limited 
in comparison to arriving data, which is effectively in- 
finite if the system runs long enough. This calls for a 
mechanism for reclaiming and reusing storage. Data ag- 
ing policies that delete the oldest or the least-valuable 
data to free up space for new data are needed, and data 
must be removed from the index as it is aged out. 
Coordinate between monitors. A typical monitoring 
system will comprise multiple monitoring nodes, each 
monitoring one or more network links. In network foren- 
sics, for instance, it is sometime necessary to query data 
archived at multiple nodes to trace events (e.g. a worm) 
as they move through a network. Such distributed query- 
ing requires some form of coordination between moni- 
toring nodes, which involves a trade-off between distri- 
bution of data and queries. If too much data or index in- 
formation is distributed across monitoring nodes, it may 
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Figure 1: Components of the Hyperion network monitoring system. 


limit the overall scale of the system as the number of 
nodes increase; if queries must be flooded to all moni- 
tors, query performance will not scale. 

Run on commodity hardware. The use of commod- 
ity processors and storage imposes limits on the process- 
ing and storage bandwidths available at each monitoring 
node, and the system must optimize its resource usage to 
scale to high data volumes. 


3 Hyperion Design Principles 


The challenges outlined in the previous section result in 
three guiding principles for our system design. 

Pl: Support queries, not reads: A general-purpose 
file system supports low-level operations such as reads 
and writes. However, the nature of monitoring applica- 
tions dictates that data is typically accessed in the form 
of queries; in the case of Hyperion, for instance, these 
queries would be predicates identifying values for partic- 
ular packet header fields such as source and destination 
address. Consequently, a stream archiving system should 
support data accesses at the level of queries, as opposed 
to raw reads on unstructured data. Efficient support for 
querying implies the need to maintain an index and one 
that is particularly suited for high update rates. 

P2: Exploit sequential, immutable writes: Stream 
archiving results in continuous sequential writes to the 
underlying storage system; writes are typically im- 
mutable since data is not modified once archived. The 
system should employ data placement techniques that ex- 
ploit these I/O characteristics to reduce disk seek over- 
heads and improve system throughput. 

P3: Archive locally, summarize globally. There is an 
inherent conflict between the need to scale, which favors 
local archiving and indexing to avoid network writes, and 
the need to avoid flooding to answer distributed queries, 
which favors sharing information across nodes. We “re 
solve” this conflict by advocating a design where data 
archiving and indexing is performed locally and a coarse- 
grain summary of the index is shared between nodes to 
support distributed querying without flooding. 

Based on these principles, we have designed Hype- 
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Figure 2: Write arrivals and disk accesses for single file per stream. 
Writes for streams A, B, and C are interleaved, causing most operations 
to be non-sequential. 
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Figure 3: Logfile rotation. Data arrives for streams A, B, and C in an 
interleaved fashion, but is written to disk in a mostly sequential order. 


rion, a stream archiving system that consists of three 
key components: (i) a stream file system that is highly 
optimized for high volume archiving and retrospective 
querying, (ii) a multi-level index structure that is de- 
signed for high update rates while retaining reasonable 
lookup performance, and (iii) a distributed index layer 
that distributes a coarse-grain summary of the local in- 
dices to enable distributed queries (see Figure 1) The 
following sections present the rationale for and design 
of these components in detail. 


4 Hyperion Stream File System 


The requirements for the Hyperion storage system are: 
storage of multiple high-speed traffic streams without 
loss, re-use of storage on a full disk, and support for 
concurrent read activity without loss of write perfor- 
mance. The main barrier to meeting these requirements 
is the variability in performance of commodity disk and 
array storage; although storage systems with best-case 
throughput sufficient for this task are easily built, worst- 
case throughput can be three orders of magnitude worse. 

In this section we first consider implementing this stor- 
age system on top of a general-purpose file system. After 
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exploring the performance of several different conven- 
tional file systems on stream writes as generated by our 
application, we then describe StreamFS, an application- 
specific file system for stream storage.? 

In order to consider these issues, we first define a 
stream storage system in more detail. Unlike a general 
purpose file system which stores files, a stream storage 
system stores streams. These streams are: 


e Recycled: when the storage system is full, writes of 
new data succeed, and old data is lost (i.e. removed 
or overwritten in a circular buffer fashion). This is in 
contrast to a general-purpose file system, where new 
data is lost and old data is retained. 

e Immutable: an application may append data to a 
stream, but does not modify previously written data. 

e Record-oriented: attributes such as timestamps are as- 
sociated with ranges in a stream, rather than the stream 
itself. Optionally, as in StreamFS, data may be writ- 
ten in records corresponding to these with boundaries 
which are preserved on retrieval. 


This stream abstraction provides the features needed 
by Hyperion, while lacking other features (e.g. mutabil- 
ity) which are un-needed for our purposes. 


4.1 Why Not a General Purpose Filesystem? 


To store streams such as this on a general purpose file 
system, a mapping between streams and files is needed. 
A number of such mappings exist; we examine several 
of them below. In this consideration we ignore the use 
of buffering and RAID, which may be used to improve 
the performance of each of these methods but will not 
change their relative efficiency. 

File-per-stream: A naive stream storage implementa- 
tion may be done by creating a single large file for each 
data stream. When storage is filled, the beginning of the 
file cannot be deleted if the most recent data (at the end 
of the file) is to be retained, so the beginning of the file is 
over-written with new data in circular buffer fashion. A 
simplified view of this implementation and the resulting 
access patterns may be seen in Figure 2. Performance 
of this method is poor, as with multiple simultaneous 
streams the disk head must seek back and forth between 
the write position on each file. 

Log files: A better approach to storing streams is 
known as logfile rotation, where a new file is written un- 
til it reaches some maximum size, and then closed; the 
oldest files are then deleted to make room for new ones. 
Simplified operation may be seen in Figure 3, where files 


3Specialized file systems for application classes (e.g. streaming me- 
dia) have a poor history of acceptance. However, file systems specific 
to a single application, often implemented in user space, have in fact 
been used with success in a number of areas such as web proxies [25] 
and commercial databases such as Oracle. [21] 


available for reclamation free 





Figure 4: Log allocation - StreamFS, LFS. Data arrives in an inter- 
leaved fashion and is written to disk in that same order. 


are allocated as single extents across the disk. This orga- 
nization is much better at allocating storage flexibly, as 
allocation decisions may be revised dynamically when 
choosing which file to delete. As shown in the figure, 
fairly good locality will be maintained when first filling 
the volume; with continued use, however, consecutively 
created files and extents may be located far apart on disk, 
degrading throughput to that of the previous method. 

Log-Structured File System: The highest write 
throughput will be obtained if storage is allocated se- 
quentially as data arrives, as illustrated in Figure 4. This 
is the method used by Log-structured File Systems (LFS) 
such as [22], and when logfile rotation is used on such a 
file system, interleaved writes to multiple streams will be 
allocated closely together on disk. 

Although write allocation in log-structured file sys- 
tems is straightforward, cleaning, or the garbage collect- 
ing of storage space after files are deleted, has however 
remained problematic [24, 32]. Cleaning in a general- 
purpose LFS must handle files of vastly different sizes 
and lifetimes, and all existing solutions involve copying 
data to avoid fragmentation. The FIFO-like Hyperion 
write sequence is a very poor fit for such general clean- 
ing algorithms; in Section 7 our results indicate that it 
results in significant cleaning overhead. 


4.2 StreamFS Storage Organization 


The Hyperion stream file system, StreamFS, adopts the 
log structured write allocation of LFS; as seen in Fig- 
ure 4, all writes take place at the write frontier, which 
advances as data is written. LFS requires a garbage col- 
lector, the segment cleaner to eliminate fragmentation 
which occurs as files are deleted; however, StreamFS 
does not require this, and never copies data in normal 
operation. This eliminates the primary drawback of log- 
structured file systems and is made possible by taking 
advantage of both the StreamFS storage reservation sys- 
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Figure 5: Random read operation. 


tem and the properties of stream data. 

The trivial way to do this would be to over-write all 
data as the write frontier advances, implicitly establish- 
ing a single age-based expiration policy for all streams. 
Such a policy would not address differences between 
streams in both rate and required data retention duration. 
Instead, StreamFS provides a storage guarantee to each 
stream; no records from a stream will be reclaimed or 
over-written while the stream size (i.e. retained records) 
is less than this guarantee. Conversely, if the size of a 
stream is larger than its guarantee, then only that amount 
of recent data is protected, and any older records are con- 
sidered surplus. 

The sum of guarantees is constrained to be less than 
the size of the storage system minus a fraction; we term 
the ratio of guarantees to volume size the volume uti- 
lization.* As with other file systems the utilization has a 
strong effect on performance. 

StreamFS avoids a segment cleaner by writing data 
in small fixed-length blocks (default 1MB); each block 
stores data from a single stream. As the write frontier ad- 
vances, it is only necessary to determine whether the next 
block is surplus. If so, it is simply overwritten, as seen in 
Figure 4, and if not it is skipped and will expire later; no 
data copying or cleaning is needed in either case. This 
provides a flexible storage allocation mechanism, allow- 
ing storage reservation as well as best-effort use of re- 
maining storage. Simulation results have shown [8] this 
“cleaning” strategy to perform very well, with no virtu- 
ally no throughput degradation for utilizations of 70% or 
less, and no more than a 15% loss in throughput at 90% 
utilization. 


4.3 Read Addressing via Persistent Handles 


Hyperion uses StreamFS to store packet data and indexes 
to that data, and then handles queries by searching those 
indexes and retrieving matching data. This necessitates 
a mechanism to identify a location in a data stream by 
some sort of pointer or persistent handle which may be 
stored in an index (e.g. across system restart), and then 


4This definition varies slightly from that used for general-purpose 
file systems, as much of the “free” space beyond the volume utilization 
may hold accessible data. 
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Figure 6: StreamFS metadata structures: record header for each record 
written by the application, block header for each fixed-length block, 
block map for every N (256) blocks, and one file system root. 


later used to retrieve the corresponding data. This value 
could be a byte offset from the start of the stream, with 
appropriate provisions (such as a 64-bit length) to guard 
against wrap-around. However, the pattern of reads gen- 
erated by the index is highly non-sequential, and thus 
translating an offset into a disk location may require mul- 
tiple accesses to on-disk tables. We therefore use a mech- 
anism similar to aS YN cookie [2], where the information 
needed to retrieve a record (i.e. disk location and approx- 
imate length) is safely encoded and given to the applica- 
tion as a handle, providing both a persistent handle and a 
highly optimized random read mechanism. 


Using application-provided information to directly ac- 
cess the disk raises issues of robustness and security. 
Although we may ignore security concerns in a single- 
application system, we still wish to ensure that in any 
case where a corrupted handle is passed to StreamFS, 
an error is flagged and no invalid data is returned. This 
is done by using a self-certifying record header, which 
guarantees that a handle is valid and that access is permit- 
ted. This header contains the ID of the stream to which 
it belongs and the permissions of that stream, the record 
length, and a hash of the header fields (and a file system 
secret if security is of concern) allowing invalid or forged 
handles to be detected. To retrieve a record by its persis- 
tent handle, StreamFS decodes the handle, applies some 
simple sanity checks, reads from the indicated address 
and length, and then verifies the record header hash. At 
this point a valid reader has been found; permission fields 
may then be checked and the record returned to the ap- 
plication if appropriate. 
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4.4 StreamFS Organization 


The record header used for self-certifying reads is one of 
the StreamFS on-disk data structures illustrated in Fig- 
ure 6. These structures and their fields and functions are 
as follows: 


e record: Each variable-length record written by the ap- 
plication corresponds to an on-disk record and record 
header. The header contains validation fields de- 
scribed above, as well as timestamp and length fields. 

e block: Multiple records from the same stream are 
combined in a single fixed-length block, by default 
IMbyte in length. The block header identifies the 
stream to which the block belongs, and record bound- 
aries within the block. 

e block map: Every N‘" block (default 256) is used as 
a block map, indicating the associated stream and an 
in-stream sequence number for each of the preceding 
N —1 blocks. This map is used for write allocation, 
when it must be determined whether a block is part of 
a stream’s guaranteed allocation and must be skipped, 
or whether it may be overwritten. 

e file system root: The root holds the stream directory, 
metadata for each stream (head and tail pointers, size, 
parameters), and a description of the devices making 
up the file system. 


4.5 Striping and Speed Balancing 


Striping: StreamFS supports multiple devices directly; 
data is distributed across the devices in units of a sin- 
gle block, much as data is striped across a RAID-0 vol- 
ume. The benefits of single disk write-optimizations in 
StreamFS extend to multi-disk systems as well. Since 
successive blocks (e.g., block i and i+ 1) map onto suc- 
cessive disks in a striped system, StreamFS can extract 
the benefits of I/O parallelism and increase overall sys- 
tem throughput. Further, in a d disk system, blocks i and 
i+d will map to the same disk drive due to wrap-around. 
Consequently, under heavy load when there are more 
than d outstanding write requests, writes to the same disk 
will be written out sequentially, yielding similar benefits 
of sequential writes as in a single-disk system. 

Speed balancing: Modern disk drives are zoned in or- 
der to maintain constant linear bit density; this results in 
disk throughput which can differ by a factor of 2 between 
the innermost and the outermost zones. If StreamFS 
were to write out data blocks sequentially from the outer 
to inner zones, then the system throughput would drop 
by a factor of two when the write frontier reached the 
inner zones. This worst-case throughput, rather than the 
mean throughput, would then determine the maximum 
loss-less data capture rate of the monitoring system. 

StreamFS employs a balancing mechanism to ensure 
that system throughput remains roughly constant over 
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time, despite variations across the disk platter. This is 
done by appropriately spreading the write traffic across 
the disk and results in an increase of approximately 
30% in worst-case throughput. The disk is divided 
into three>zones R, S and T, and each zone into large, 
fixed-sized regions (Rj,...,Rn),(S1,---,Sn),(T1,--+In)- 
These regions are then used in the following order: 
(Ri, 81, Tn, R2,S2, Tn—1,-++Rn,Sn, 71); data is written se- 
quentially to blocks within each region. The effective 
throughput is thus the average of throughput at 3 differ- 
ent points on the disk, and close to constant. 


When accessing the disk sequentially, a zone-to-zone 
seek will be required after each region; the region size 
must thus be chosen to balance seek overhead with 
buffering requirements. For disks used in our experi- 
ments, a region size of 64MB results in one additional 
seek per second (degrading disk performance by less 
than 1%) at a buffering requirement of 16MB per device. 


5 Indexing Archived Data 


An Hyperion monitor needs to maintain an index which 
supports efficient retrospective queries, but also which 
may be created at high speed. Disk performance sig- 
nificantly limits the options available for the index; al- 
though minimizing random disk operations is a goal in 
any database, here multiple fields must be indexed in 
records arriving at a rate of over 100,000 per second per 
link. To scale to these rates, Hyperion relies on index 
structures that can be computed online and then stored 
immutably. Hyperion partitions a stream into intervals 
and computes one or more signatures [13] for each in- 
terval. The signatures can be tested for the presence of 
a record with a certain key in the associated data inter- 
val. Unlike a traditional B-tree-like structure, a signature 
only indicates whether a record matching a certain key 
is present; it does not indicate where in the interval that 
record is present. Thus, the entire interval needs to be 
retrieved and scanned for the result. However, if the key 
is not present, the entire interval can be skipped. 


Signature indices are computed on a per-interval basis; 
no stream-wide index is maintained. This organization 
provides an index which may be streamed to disk along 
with the data—once all data within an interval have been 
examined (and streamed to storage), the signature itself 
can also be streamed out and a new signature compu- 
tation begun for the next interval. This also solves the 
problem of removing keys from the index as they age 
out, as the signature associated with a data interval ages 
out as well. 


>The original choice of 3 regions was selected experimentally, but 
later work [8] demonstrates that this organization results in throughput 
variations of less than 4% across inner-to-outer track ratios up to 4:1. 
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Figure 7: Hyperion multi-level signature index, showing two levels of 
signature index plus the associated data records. 


5.1 


Hyperion uses a multi-level signature index, the organi- 
zation of which is shown in detail in Figure 7. A signa- 
ture index, the most well-known of which is the Bloom 
Filter [3], creates a compact signature for one or more 
records, which may be tested to determine whether a par- 
ticular key is present in the associated records. (This is in 
contrast to e.g. a B-tree or conventional hash table, where 
the structure provides a map from a key to the location 
where the corresponding record is stored.) To search for 
records containing a particular key, we first retrieve and 
test only the signatures; if any signature matches, then 
the corresponding records are retrieved and searched. 

Signature functions are typically inexact, with some 
probability of a false positive, where the signature test 
indicates a match when there is none. This will be cor- 
rected when scanning the actual data records; the signa- 
ture function cannot generate false negatives, however, 
as this will result in records being missed. Search effi- 
ciency for these structures is a trade-off between signa- 
ture compactness, which reduces the amount of data re- 
trieved when scanning the index, and false positive rate, 
which results in unnecessary data records being retrieved 
and then discarded. 


Multi-level Signature Indices 


The Hyperion index uses Bloom’s hash function, 


where each key is hashed into a b-bit word, of which 
k bits are set to 1. The hash words for all keys in a set are 
logically OR-ed together, and the result is written as the 
signature for that set of records. To check for the pres- 
ence of a particular key, the hash for that key ho is cal- 
culated and compared with the signature for the record, 
hs; if any bit is set in Ag but not set in As, then the value 
cannot be present in the corresponding data record. To 
calculate the false positive probability, we note that if the 
fraction of 1 bits in the signature for a set of records is 
r and the number of | bits in any individual hash is k, 
then the chance that a match could occur by chance is 
1—(1—r)‘; e.g. if the fraction of 1 bits is 4, then the 
probability is 2~*. 

Multi-level index: Hyperion employs a two-level in- 
dex [23], where a level-1 signature is computed for each 
data interval, and then a level-2 signature is computed 
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over k data intervals. A search scans the level-2 signa- 
tures, and when a match is detected the corresponding 
k level-1 signatures are retrieved and tested; data blocks 
are retrieved and scanned only when a match is found in 
a level-1 signature. 

When no match is found in the level-2 signature, k data 
segments may be skipped; this allows efficient search 
over large volumes of data. The level-2 signature will 
suffer from a higher false positive rate, as it is k times 
more concise than the level-1 signature; however, when 
a false positive occurs it is almost always detected after 
the retrieval of the level-1 signatures. In effect, the multi- 
level structure allows the compactness of the level-2 sig- 
nature, with the accuracy of the level-1 signature. 

Bit-sliced index: The description thus far assumes 
that signatures are streamed to disk as they are produced. 
When reading the index, however, a signature for an 
entire interval—thousands of bytes—must be retrieved 
from disk in order to examine perhaps a few dozen bits. 

By buffering the top-level index and writing it in bit- 
sliced [12] fashion we are able to retrieve only those 
bits which need to be tested, thus possibly reducing the 
amount of data retrieved by orders of magnitude. This is 
done by aggregating N signatures, and then writing them 
out in N-bit slices, where the i‘h slice is constructed by 
concatenating bit i from each of the N signatures. If N 
is large enough, then a slice containing N bits, bit i from 
each of N signatures, may be retrieved in a single disk 
operation. (although not implemented at present, this is 
a planned extension to our system.) 


5.2 Handling Range and Rank Queries 


Although signature indices are very efficient, like other 
hash indices they are useful for exact-match queries only. 
In particular, they do not efficiently handle certain query 
types, such as range and rank (top-K) queries, which are 
useful in network monitoring applications. 

Hyperion can use certain other functions as indices, as 
well. Two of these are interval bitmaps [26] and aggre- 
gation functions. 

Interval bitmaps are a form of what are known as 
bitmap indices [4]; the domain of a variable is divided 
into b intervals, and a b-bit signature is generated by set- 
ting the one bit corresponding to the interval containing 
the variable’s value. These signatures may then be su- 
perimposed, giving a summary which indicates whether 
a value within a particular range is present in the set of 
summarized records. 

Aggregate functions such as min and max may be used 
as indexes as well; in this case the aggregate is calculated 
over a segment of data and stored as the signature for that 
data. Thus a query for x < Xo can use aggregate minima 
to skip segments of data where no value will match, and 
a query for x with COUNT (x) > No can make use of an 
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index indicating the top K values [17] in each segment 
and their counts. , 

Of these, min and max have been implemented in the 
Hyperion system. 


5.3. Distributed Index and Query 


Our discussion thus far has focused on data archiving 
and indexing locally on each node. A typical network 
monitoring system will comprise multiple nodes and it is 
necessary to handle distributed queries without resorting 
to query flooding. Hyperion maintains a distributed in- 
dex that provides an integrated view of data at all nodes, 
while storing the data itself and most index information 
locally on the node where it was generated. Local storage 
is emphasized for performance reasons, since local stor- 
age bandwidth is more economical than communication 
bandwidth; storage of archived data which may never be 
accessed is thus most efficiently done locally. 

To create this distributed index, a coarse-grain sum- 
mary of the data archived at each node is needed. The top 
level of the Hyperion multi-level index provides such a 
summary, and is shared by each node with the rest of the 
system. Since broadcasting the index to all other nodes 
would result in excessive traffic as the system scales, an 
index node is designated for each time interval [t),t). 
All nodes send their top-level indices to the index node 
during this time-interval. Designating a different index 
node for successive time intervals results in a temporally- 
distributed index. Cross-node queries are first sent to an 
index node, which uses the coarse-grain index to deter- 
mine the nodes containing matching data; the query is 
then forwarded to this subset for further processing. 


6 Implementation 


We have implemented a prototype of the Hyperion net- 
work monitoring system on Linux, running on commod- 
ity servers; it currently comprises 7000 lines of code. 

The StreamFS implementation takes advantage of 
Linux asynchronous I/O and raw device access, and is 
implemented as a user-space library. In an additional 
simplification, the file system root resides in a file on 
the conventional file system, rather than on the device 
itself. These implementation choices impose several 
constraints: for instance, all access to a StreamFS vol- 
ume must occur from the same process, and that process 
must run as root in order to access the storage hardware. 
These limitations have not been an issue for Hyperion to 
date; however, a kernel implementation of StreamFS is 
planned which will address them. 

The index is a two-level signature index with linear 
scan of the top level (not bit-sliced) as described in Sec- 
tion 5.1. Multiple keys may be selected to be indexed 
on, where each key may be a single field or a composite 


key consisting of multiple fields. Signatures for each key 
are then superimposed in the same index stream via log- 
ical OR. Query planning is not yet implemented, and the 
query API requires that each key to be used in perform- 
ing the query be explicitly identified. 

Packet input is supported from trace files and via a 
special-purpose gigabit ethernet driver, sk98_fast, devel- 
oped for nProbe at the University of Cambridge [19]. 
Support for Endace DAG hardware is planned, as well. 

The Hyperion system is implemented as a set of 
modules which may be controlled from a scripting lan- 
guage (Python) through an interface implemented via the 
SWIG wrapper toolkit. This design allows the struc- 
ture of the monitoring application to be changed flexi- 
bly, even at run time—as an example, a query is pro- 
cessed by instantiating data source and index search ob- 
jects and connecting them. Communication between Hy- 
perion systems is by RPC, which allows remote query 
execution or index distribution to be handled and con- 
trolled by the same mechanisms as configuration within 
a single system. 


7 Experimental Results 


In this section we present operational measurements of 
the Hyperion network monitor system. Tests of the 
stream file system component, StreamFS, measure its 
performance and compare it to that of solutions based on 
general-purpose file systems. Micro-benchmarks as well 
as off-line tests on real data are used to test the multi- 
level indexing system; the micro-benchmarks measure 
the scalability of the algorithm, while the trace-based 
tests characterize the search performance of our index 
on real data. Finally, system experiments characterize 
the performance of single Hyperion nodes, as well as 
demonstrating operation of a multi-node configuration. 


7.1 Experimental Setup 


Unless specified otherwise, tests were performed on the 
following system: 


2 x 2.4GHz P4 Xeon, | GB memory 
4 x Fujitsu MAP3367NP 
Ultra320 SCSI, 10K RPM 
OS Linux 2.6.9 (CentOS 4.4) 
Network SysKonnect SK-9821 1000mbps 


Hardware 
Storage 


File system tests wrote dummy data (i.e. zeros), and 
ignored data from read operations. Most index tests, 
however, used actual trace data from the link between 
the University of Massachusetts and the commercial In- 
ternet [31]. These trace files were replayed on another 
system by combining the recorded headers (possibly af- 
ter modification) with dummy data, and transmitting the 
resulting packets directly to the system under test. 
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Figure 8: Streaming write-only throughput by file system. Each trace 
shows throughput for 30s intervals over the test run. 


7.2 File Systems and Databases 


Our first tests establish a baseline for evaluating the 
performance of the Hyperion system. Since Hyperion 
is an application-specific database, built on top of an 
application-specific file system, we compare its perfor- 
mance with that of existing general-purpose versions of 
these components. In particular, we measure the speed of 
storing network traces on both a conventional relational 
database and on several conventional file systems. 
Database Performance: We briefly present results of 
bulk loading packet header data on Postgres 7.4.13. Ap- 
proximately 14.5M trace data records representing 158 
seconds of sampled traffic were loaded using the COPY 
command; after loading, a query retrieved a unique row 
in the table. To speed loading, no index was created, 
and no attempt was made to test simultaneous insert and 
query performance. Mean results with 95% confidence 
intervals (8 repetitions) are as follows: 
14.5M records 
1.56 x real-time 
0.32 x real-time 


dataset 158 seconds 
table load 252s (+7s) 
query 50.7 s(+0.4s) 


Postgres was not able to load the data, collected on a 
moderately loaded (40%) link, in real time. Query per- 
formance was much too slow for on-line use; although 
indexing would improve this, it would further degrade 
load performance. 

Baseline File system measurements: These tests 
measure the performance of general-purpose file systems 
to serve as the basis for an application-specific stream 
database for Hyperion. In particular, we measure write- 
only performance with multiple streams, as well as the 
ability to deliver write performance guarantees in the 
presence of mixed read and write traffic. The file systems 
tested on Linux are ext3, ReiserFS, SGI’s XFS [29], and 
IBM’s JFS; in addition LFS was tested on NetBSD 3.1. 

Preliminary tests using the naive single file per stream 
strategy from Section 4.1 are omitted, as performance 
for all file systems was poor. Further tests used an imple- 
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Figure 9: XFS vs. StreamFS write only throughput, showing 30 second 
and mean values. Straight lines indicate disk throughput at outer tracks 
(max) and inner tracks (min) for comparison. Note the substantial dif- 
ference in worst-case throughput between the two file systems. 


mentation of the log file strategy from Section 4.1, with 
file size capped at 64MB. Tests were performed with 32 
parallel streams of differing speeds, with random write 
arrivals of mean size 64KB. All results shown are for the 
steady state, after the disk has filled and data is being 
deleted to make room for new writes. 

The clear leader in performance is XFS, as may be 
seen in Figure 8. It appears that XFS maintains high 
write performance for a large number of streams by 
buffering writes and writing large extents to each file — 
contiguous extents as large as 100OMB were observed, 
and (as expected) the buffer cache expanded to use al- 
most all of memory during the tests. (Sweeney et al. [29] 
describe how XFS defers block assignment until pages 
are flushed, allowing such large extents to be generated.) 

LFS has the next best performance. We hypothesize 
that a key factor in its somewhat lower performance was 
the significant overhead of the segment cleaner. AI- 
though we were not able to directly measure I/O rates 
due to cleaning, the system CPU usage of the cleaner 
process was significant: approximately 25% of that used 
by the test program. 


7.3 StreamFS Evaluation 


In light of the above results, we evaluate the Hyperion 
file system StreamFS by comparing it to XFS. 
StreamFS Write Performance: In Figure 9 we see 
representative traces for 32-stream write-only traffic for 
StreamFS and XFS. Although mean throughput for both 
file systems closely approaches the disk limit, XFS 
shows high variability even when averaged across 30 sec- 
ond intervals. Much of the XFS performance variability 
remains within the range of the disk minimum and max- 
imum throughput, and is likely due to allocation of large 
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Figure 10: Scatter plot of StreamFS and XFS write and read perfor- 
mance. 
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Figure 11: Streaming file system read performance. Throughput (ris- 
ing) and operations/sec (falling) values are shown. The interleave fac- 
tor refers to the number of streams interleaved on disk - i.e. for the 1:1 
case the stream being fetched is the only one on disk; in the 1:7 case it 
is one of 7. 


extents at random positions across the disk. A number 
of 30s intervals, however, as well as two 60s intervals, 
fall considerably below the minimum disk throughput; 
we have not yet determined a cause for these drop-offs in 
performance. The consistent performance of StreamFS, 
in turn, gives it a worst-case speed close to the mean — 
almost 50% higher than the worst-case speed for XFS. 


Read/Write Performance: Useful measurements of 
combined read/write performance require a model of 
read access patterns generated by the Hyperion monitor. 
In operation, on-line queries read the top-level index, and 
then, based on that index, read non-contiguous segments 
of the corresponding second-level index and data stream. 
This results in a read access pattern which is highly non- 
contiguous, although most seeks are relatively small. We 
model this non-contiguous access stream as random read 
requests of 4KB blocks in our measurements, with a 
fixed ratio of read to write requests in each experiment. 

Figure 10 shows a scatter plot of XFS and StreamFS 
performance for varying read/write ratios. XFS read per- 
formance is poor, and write performance degrades pre- 
cipitously when read traffic is added. This may be a side 
effect of organizing data in logfiles, as due to the large 
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Figure 12: Sensitivity of performance to number of streams. 


number of individual files, many read requests require 
opening a new file handle. It appears that these oper- 
ations result in flushing some amount of pending work 
to disk; as evidence, the mean write extent length when 
reads are mixed with writes is a factor of 10 smaller than 
for the write-only case. 


StreamFS Read Performance: We note that our pro- 
totype of StreamFS is not optimized for sequential read 
access; in particular, it does not include a read-ahead 
mechanism, causing some sequential operations to in- 
cur the latency of a full disk rotation. This may mask 
smaller-scale effects, which could come to dominate if 
the most significant overheads were to be removed. 


With this caveat, we test single-stream read operation, 
to determine the effect of record size and stream inter- 
leaving on read performance. Each test writes one or 
more streams to an empty file system, so that the streams 
are interleaved on disk. We then retrieve the records of 
one of these streams in sequential order. Results may be 
seen in Figure 11, for record sizes ranging from 4KB to 
128KB. Performance is dominated by per-record over- 
head, which we hypothesize is due to the lack of read- 
ahead mentioned above, and interleaved traffic has little 
effect on performance. 


Sensitivity testing: These additional tests measured 
changes in performance with variations in the number 
of streams and of devices. Figure 12 shows the perfor- 
mance of StreamFS and XFS as the number of simul- 
taneous streams varies from | to 32, for write-only and 
mixed read/write operations. XFS performance is seen to 
degrade slightly as the number of streams increases, and 
more so in the presence of read requests, while StreamFS 
throughput is relatively flat. 


Multi-device tests with StreamFS on multiple devices 
and XFS over software RAID show almost identical 
speedup for both. Performance approximately doubles 
when going from 1 to 2 devices, and increases by a lesser 
amount with 3 devices as we get closer to the capacity of 
the 64-bit PCI bus on the test platform. 
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Figure 13: Signature density when indexing source/destination ad- 
dresses, vs. number of addresses hashed into a single 4KB index block. 
Curves are for varying numbers of bits (k) per hashed value; top curve 
is for uniform random data, while others use sampled trace data. 


7.4 Index Evaluation 


The Hyperion index must satisfy two competing criteria: 
it must be fast to calculate and store, yet provide efficient 
query operation. We test both of these criteria, using both 
generated and trace data. 

Signature Index Computation: The speed of this 
computation was measured by repeatedly indexing sam- 
pled packet headers in a large (>> cache size) buffer. on 
a single CPU. Since the size of the computation input — 
i.e. the number of headers indexed — is variable, linear re- 
gression was used to determine the relationship between 
computation parameters and performance. 

In more detail, for each packet header we create N 
indices, where each index i is created on F; fields (e.g. 
source address) totaling B; bytes. For index i, the B; 
bytes are hashed into an M-bit value with k bits set, as 
described in Section 5.1. Regression results for the sig- 
nificant parameters are: 


variable coeff. std.error  f-stat 

index (N) 132 ns 6.53 ns 20.2 

bytes hashed (B;) 9.4 ns 1.98 ns 4.72 
bit generated (kK) 43.5 ns 2.1 ns 21.1 


As an example, if 7 indices are computed per header, 
with a total of 40 bytes hashed and 60 signature bits gen- 
erated, then index computation would take 7-132 +40- 
9.4+60-43.5 = 3910ns or 3.9 ts/packet, for a peak pro- 
cessing rate of 256,000 headers per second on the test 
CPU, a 2.4GHz XeonAlthough not sufficient to index 
minimum-sized packets on a loaded gigabit link, this is 
certainly fast enough for the traffic we have measured to 
date. (e.g. 106,000 packets/sec on a link carrying ap- 
proximately 400Mbit/sec.) 

Signature Density: This next set of results examines 
the performance of the Hyperion index after it has been 
written to disk, during queries. In Figure 13 we mea- 
sure the signature density, or the fraction of bits set to 
1, when summarizing addresses from trace data. On the 
X axis we see the number of addresses summarized in a 
single hash block, while the different traces indicate the 
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Figure 14: Single query overhead for summary index, with fitted lines. 
N packets (X axis) are summarized in a 4KB index, and then at more 
detail in several (3-6) 4KB sub-indices. Total read volume (index, sub- 
index, and data) and number of disk seeks are shown. 
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Figure 15: Single query overhead for bit-sliced index. Identical to Fig- 
ure 14, except that each index was split into 1024 32-bit slices, with 
slices from 1024 indices stored consecutively by slice number. 


precision with which each address is summarized. From 
Bloom [3] we know that the efficiency of this index is 
maximized when the fraction of 1 (or 0) bits is 0.5; this 
line is shown for reference. 

From the graph we see that a 4KB signature can ef- 
ficiently summarize between 3500 and 6000 addresses, 
depending on the parameter k and thus the false positive 
probability. The top line in the graph shows signature 
density when hashing uniformly-distributed random ad- 
dresses with k = 10; it reaches 50% density after hashing 
only half as many addresses as the k = 10 line for real 
addresses. This is to be expected, due to repeated ad- 
dresses in the real traces, and translates into higher index 
performance when operating on real, correlated data. 

Query overhead: Since the index and data used by 
a query must be read from disk, we measure the over- 
head of a query by the factors which affect the speed 
of this operation: the volume of data retrieved and the 
number of disk seeks incurred. A 2-level index with 4K 
byte index blocks was tested, with data block size vary- 
ing from 32KB to 96KB according to test parameters. 
The test indexed traces of 1 hour of traffic, comprising 
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26GB, 3.8- 108 packets, and 2.5 - 10° unique addresses. 
To measure overhead of the index itself, rather than re- 
trieval of result data, queries used were highly selective, 
returning only 1 or 2 packets. 

Figures 14 and 15 show query overhead for the sim- 
ple and bit-sliced indices, respectively. On the right of 
each graph, the volume of data retrieved is dominated by 
sub-index and data block retrieval due to false hits in the 
main index. To the left (visible only in Figure 14) is a do- 
main where data retrieval is dominated by the main index 
itself. In each case, seek overhead decreases almost lin- 
early, as it is dominated by skipping from block to block 
in the main index; the number of these blocks decreases 
as the packets per block increase. In each case there is a 
region which allows the 26GB of data to be scanned at 
the cost of 10-15 MB of data retrieved, and 1000-2000 
disk seeks. 


7.5 Prototype Evaluation 


After presenting test results for the components of the 
Hyperion network monitor, we now turn to tests of 
its performance as a whole. Our implementation uses 
StreamFS as described above, and a 2-level index with- 
out bit-slicing. The following tests for performance, 
functionality, and scalability are presented below: 


e performance tests: tests on single monitoring node 
which assess the system’s ability to gather and index 
data at network speed, while simultaneously process- 
ing user queries. 

e functionality testing: three monitoring nodes are used 
to trace the origin of simulated malicious traffic within 
real network data. 

e scalability testing: a system of twenty monitoring 
nodes is used to gather and index trace data, to mea- 
sure the overhead of the index update protocol. 


Monitoring and Query Performance: These tests 
were performed on the primary test system, but with a 
single data disk. Traffic from our gateway link traces 
was replayed over a gigabit cable to the test system. First 
the database was loaded by monitoring an hour’s worth 
of sampled data — 4- 10° packets, or 26GB of packet 
header data. After this, packets were transmitted to the 
system under test with inter-arrival times from the orig- 
inal trace, but scaled so as to vary the mean arrival rate, 
with simultaneous queries. We compute packet loss by 
comparing the transmit count on the test system with the 
receive count on Hyperion, and measure CPU usage. 

Figure 16 shows packet loss and free CPU time re- 
maining as the packet arrival rate is varied.© Although 


§Idle time is reported as the fraction of 2 CPUs which is available. 
Packet capture currently uses 100% of one CPU; future work should 
reduce this. 
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Figure 16: Packet arrival and loss rates. 


loss rate is shown on a logarithmic scale, the lowest 
points represent zero packets lost out of 30 or 40 million 
received. The results show that Hyperion was able to re- 
ceive and index over 200,000 packets per second with 
negligible packet loss. In addition, the primary resource 
limitation appears to be CPU power, indicating that it 
may be possible to achieve significantly higher perfor- 
mance as CPU speeds scale. 

System Scalability: In this test a cluster of 20 mon- 
itors recorded trace information from files, rather than 
from the network itself. Tcpdump was used to moni- 
tor RPC traffic between the Hyperion processes on the 
nodes, and packet and byte counts were measured. Each 
of the 20 systems monitored a simulated link with traffic 
of approximately 110K pkts/sec, with a total bit rate per 
link of over 400 Mbit/sec. Level 2 indices were streamed 
to a cluster head, a position which rotates over time to 
share the load evenly. A third level of index was used 
in this test; each cluster head would store the indices 
received, and then aggregate them with its own level 2 
index and forward the resulting stream to the current net- 
work head. Results are as follows: 


Hyperion communication overhead overhead in K bytes/sec 


leaf cluster head _ net head 
transmit 102 KB/s 102 KB/s 
receive 408 KB/s 510 KB/s 


From these results we see that scaling to dozens of nodes 
would involve maximum traffic volumes between Hype- 
rion nodes in the range of 4Mbit/s; this would not be ex- 
cessive in many environments, such as within a campus. 

Forensic Query Case Study: This experiment exam- 
ines a simulated 2-stage network attack, based on real- 
world examples. Packet traces were generated for the 
attack, and then combined with sampled trace data to 
create traffic traces for the 3 monitors in this simulation, 
located at the campus gateway, the path to target A, and 
the path to B respectively. 

Abbreviated versions of the queries for this search are 
as follows: 
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Figure 17: Forensic query example: (1) attacker X compromises sys- 
tem A, providing an inside platform to (2) attack system B, installing 
a bot. The bot (3) contacts system Z via IRC, (4) later receives a com- 
mand, and begins (5) relaying spam traffic. 


1 SELECT p WHERE src=B,dport=SMTP,t< Thow 
Search outbound spam traffic from B, locating start 
time 7p. 

2 SELECT p WHERE dst=B,té€ 79---Ty +A 
Search traffic into B during single spam transmission 
to find control connection. 

3 SELECT p WHERE dst=B,t€ 7yp—A---Tp 
Find inbound traffic to B in the period before 7p. 

4 SELECT p WHERE s/d/p=Z/B/Py, syn, t<1 
Search for SYN packet on this connection at time T_. 

5 SELECT p WHERE dst=B,té 7_;—A-::T_; 

Search for the attack which infected B, finding con- 
nection from A at 7). 

6 SELECT p WHERE dst=A,té€7_2—A---T_2+A 
Find external traffic to A during the A-B connection to 
locate attacker X. 

7 SELECT p WHERE src=X,syn,t<T_2 
Find all incoming connections from X 


We note that additional steps beyond the Hyperion 
queries themselves are needed to trace the attack; for 
instance, in step 3 the search results are examined for 
patterns of known exploits, and the results from steps 5 
and 6 must be joined in order to locate X. Performance 
of this search (in particular, steps 1, 4, and 7) depends 
on the duration of data to be searched, which depends 
in turn on how quickly the attack is discovered. In our 
test, Hyperion was able to use its index to handle queries 
over several hours of trace data in seconds. In actual us- 
age it may be necessary to search several days or more 
of trace data; in this case the long-running queries would 
require minutes to complete, but would still be effective 
as a real-time forensic tool. 


8 Related Work 


Like Hyperion, both PIER [15] and MIND [18] are 
able to query past network monitoring data across a dis- 
tributed network. Both of these systems, however, are 
based on DHT structures which are unable to sustain 
the high insertion rates required for indexing packet-level 
trace data, and can only index lower-speed sources such 
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as flow-level information. The Gigascope [6] network 
monitoring system is able to process full-speed network 
monitoring streams, and provides a SQL-based query 
language. These queries, however, may only be ap- 
plied over incoming data streams; there is no mechanism 
in GigaScope itself for retrospective queries, or queries 
over past data. StreamBase [28] is a general-purpose 
stream database, which like GigaScope is able to han- 
dle streaming queries at very high rates. In addition, like 
Hyperion, StreamBase includes support for persistent ta- 
bles for retrospective queries, but these tables are con- 
ventional hash or B-tree-indexed tables, and are subject 
to the same performance limitations. 

A number of systems such as the Endace DAG [10] 
have been developed for wire-speed collection and stor- 
age of packet monitoring data, but these systems are 
designed for off-line analysis of data, and provide no 
mechanisms for indexing or even querying the data. 
CoMo [16] addresses high-speed monitoring and stor- 
age, with provisions for both streaming and retrospective 
queries. Although it has a storage component, however, 
it does not include any mechanism for indexing, limiting 
its usefulness for querying large monitor traces. 

The log structure of StreamFS bears a debt to the orig- 
inal Berkeley log-structured file system [22], as well as 
the WORM file system from the V System [5]. There 
has been much work in the past on supporting streaming 
reads and writes for multimedia file systems (e.g. [30]); 
however, the sequential-write random-read nature of our 
problem results in significantly different solutions. 

There is an extensive body of literature on Bloom fil- 
ters and the signature file index used in this system; two 
useful articles are a survey by Faloutsos [11] and the 
original article by Bloom [3]. Multi-level and multi- 
resolution indices have been described both in this body 
of literature (e.g. [23]) as well as in other areas such as 
sensor networks [14, 7]. 


9 Conclusions 


In this paper, we argued that neither general-purpose file 
systems nor common database index structures meet the 
unique needs imposed by high-volume stream archiving 
and indexing. We proposed Hyperion, a novel stream 
archiving system that consists of StreamFS, a write- 
optimized stream file system, and a multi-level signa- 
ture index that handles high update rates and enables dis- 
tributed querying. Our prototype evaluation has shown 
that (i) StreamFS can scale to write loads of over a mil- 
lion packets per second, (ii) the index can support over 
200K packet/s while providing good query performance 
for interactive use, and (iii) our system can scale to tens 
of monitors. As part of future work, we plan to enhance 
the aging policies in StreamFS and implement other in- 
dex structures to support richer querying. 
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Abstract 


Monitoring and mining real-time network data streams is 
crucial for managing and operating data networks. The 
information that network operators desire to extract from 
the network traffic is of different size, granularity and 
accuracy depending on the measurement task (e.g., rel- 
evant data for capacity planning and intrusion detection 
are very different). To satisfy these different demands, a 
new class of monitoring systems is emerging to handle 
multiple arbitrary and continuous traffic queries. Such 
systems must cope with the effects of overload situations 
due to the large volumes, high data rates and bursty na- 
ture of the network traffic. 

In this paper, we present the design and evaluation of 
a system that can shed excess load in the presence of 
extreme traffic conditions, while maintaining the accu- 
racy of the traffic queries within acceptable levels. The 
main novelty of our approach is that it is able to oper- 
ate without explicit knowledge of the traffic queries. In- 
stead, it extracts a set of features from the traffic streams 
to build an on-line prediction model of the query resource 
requirements. This way the monitoring system preserves 
a high degree of flexibility, increasing the range of appli- 
cations and network scenarios where it can be used. 

We implemented our scheme in an existing network 
monitoring system and deployed it in a research ISP net- 
work. Our results show that the system predicts the re- 
sources required to run each traffic query with errors be- 
low 5%, and that it can efficiently handle extreme load 
situations, preventing uncontrolled packet losses, with 
minimum impact on the accuracy of the queries’ results. 


1 Introduction 


Network monitoring applications that must extract a 
large number of real-time metrics from many input 
streams are becoming increasingly common. These in- 
clude for example applications that correlate network 
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data from multiple sources (e.g., end-systems, access 
points, switches) to identify anomalous behaviors, en- 
able traffic engineering and capacity planning or manage 
and troubleshoot the network infrastructure. 


The main challenge in these systems is to keep up with 
ever increasing input data rates and processing require- 
ments. Data rates are driven by the increase in network 
link speeds, application demands and the number of end- 
hosts in the network. The processing requirements are 
growing to satisfy the demands for fine grained and con- 
tinuous analysis, tracking and inspection of network traf- 
fic. This challenge is made even harder as network op- 
erators expect the queries to return accurate enough re- 
sults in the presence of extreme or anomalous traffic pat- 
terns, when the system is under additional stress (and 
the query results are most valuable!). The alternative of 
over-provisioning the system to handle peak rates or any 
possible traffic mix would be prohibitively expensive and 
result in a highly underutilized system based on an ex- 
tremely pessimistic estimation of workload. 


Recently, several research proposals have addressed 
this challenge [18, 22, 23, 8, 14]. The solutions intro- 
duced belong to two broad categories. The first includes 
approaches that consider a pre-defined set of metrics and 
can report approximate results (within given accuracy 
bounds) in the case of overload [18, 14]. The second cat- 
egory includes solutions that define a declarative query 
language with a small set of operators for which the re- 
source usage is assumed to be known [22, 23, 8]. In 
the presence of overload, operator-specific load shedding 
techniques are implemented (e.g., selectively discard- 
ing some records, computing approximate summaries) so 
that the accuracy of the entire query is preserved within 
certain bounds. These solutions present two common 
limitations: (2) they restrict the types of metrics that can 
be extracted from the traffic streams, limiting therefore 
the possible uses and applications of these systems, and 
(ii) they assume explicit knowledge of the cost and se- 
lectivity of each operator, requiring a very careful and 
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time-consuming design and implementation phase for 
each of them. 

In this paper, we present a system that supports mul- 
tiple arbitrary and continuous traffic queries on the in- 
put streams. The system can handle overload situations 
due to anomalous or extreme traffic mixes by gracefully 
degrading the accuracy of the queries. The core of our 
load shedding scheme consists of the real-time modeling 
and prediction of the system resource usage that allows 
the system to anticipate future bursts in the resource re- 
quirements. The main novelty of our approach is that it 
does not require explicit knowledge of the query or of 
the types of computations it performs (e.g., flow classi- 
fication, maintaining aggregate counters, string search). 
This way we preserve the flexibility of the monitoring 
system, enabling fast implementation and deployment of 
new network monitoring applications. 

Without any knowledge of the computations per- 
formed on the packet streams, we infer their cost from 
the relation between a large set of pre-defined “features” 
of the input stream and the actual resource usage. A fea- 
ture is a counter that describes a specific property of a 
sequence of packets (e.g., number of unique source IP 
addresses). The features we compute on the input stream 
have the advantage of being lightweight with a determin- 
istic worst case computational cost. Then, we automati- 
cally identify those features that best model the resource 
usage of each query and use them to predict the overall 
load of the system. This short-term prediction is used to 
guide the system on deciding when, where and how much 
load to shed. In the presence of overload, the system can 
apply several load shedding techniques, such as packet 
sampling, flow sampling or computing summaries of the 
data streams to reduce the amount of resources required 
by the queries to run. 

For simplicity, in this paper we focus only on one re- 
source: the CPU cycles. Other system resources are also 
critical (e.g., memory, disk bandwidth and disk space) 
and we believe that approaches similar to what we pro- 
pose here could be applied as well. 

We have integrated our load shedding scheme into the 
CoMo monitoring system [16] and deployed it on a re- 
search ISP network, where the traffic load and query re- 
quirements exceed by far the system capacity. We ran a 
set of seven concurrent queries that range from maintain- 
ing simple counters (e.g., number of packets, application 
breakdown) to more complex data structures (e.g., per- 
flow classification, ranking of most popular destinations 
or pattern search). 

Our results show that, with the load shedding mech- 
anism in place, the system effectively handles extreme 
load situations, while being always responsive and pre- 
venting uncontrolled packet losses. The results also in- 
dicate that a predictive approach can quickly adapt to 
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overload situations and keep the queries’ results within 
acceptable error bounds, as compared to a reactive load 
shedding strategy. 

The remainder of this paper is structured as follows. 
Section 2 presents in greater detail some related work. 
Section 3 introduces the monitoring system and the set 
of queries we use for our study. We describe our pre- 
diction method in Section 4 and validate its performance 
using real-world packet traces in Section 5. Section 6 
presents a load shedding scheme based on our prediction 
method. Finally, in Section 7 we evaluate our load shed- 
ding scheme in a research ISP network, while Section 8 
concludes the paper and introduces ideas for future work. 


2 Related Work 


The design of mechanisms to handle overload situations 
is a classical problem in any real-time system design and 
several previous works have proposed solutions in differ- 
ent environments. 

In the network monitoring space, NetFlow [9] is con- 
sidered the state-of-the-art. In order to handle the large 
volumes of data exported and to reduce the load on the 
router it resorts to packet sampling. The sampling rate 
must be defined at configuration time and network op- 
erators tend to set it to a low “safe” value (e.g., 1/100 
or 1/1000 packets) to handle unexpected traffic scenar- 
ios. Adaptive NetFlow [14] allows routers to dynami- 
cally tune the sampling rate to the memory consumption 
in order to maximize the accuracy given a specific in- 
coming traffic mix. Keys et al. [18] extend the approach 
used in NetFlow by extracting and exporting a set of 12 
traffic summaries that allow the system to answer a fixed 
number of common questions asked by network oper- 
ators. They deal with extreme traffic conditions using 
adaptive sampling and memory-efficient counting algo- 
rithms. Our work differs from these approaches in that 
we are not limited to a fixed set of known traffic re- 
ports, but instead we can handle arbitrary network traffic 
queries, increasing the range of applications and network 
scenarios where the monitoring system can be used. 

Several research proposals in the stream database liter- 
ature are also very relevant to our work. The Aurora sys- 
tem [5] can process a large number of concurrent queries 
that are built out of a small set of operators. In Aurora, 
load shedding is achieved by inserting additional drop 
operators in the data flow of each query [23]. In order to 
find the proper location to insert the drop operators, [23] 
assumes explicit knowledge of the cost and selectivity of 
each operator in the data flow. In [7, 22], the authors pro- 
pose a system that applies approximate query process- 
ing techniques, instead of dropping records, to provide 
approximate and delay-bounded answers in presence of 
overload. On the contrary, in our context we have no ex- 
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plicit knowledge of the query and therefore we cannot 
make any assumption on its cost or selectivity to know 
when it is the right time to drop records. Regarding the 
records to be dropped, we apply packet or flow sampling 
to reduce the load on the system, but other summariza- 
tion techniques are an important piece of future work. 

In the Internet services space, SEDA [24] proposes an 
architecture to develop highly concurrent server appli- 
cations, built as networks of stages interconnected by 
queues. SEDA implements a reactive load shedding 
scheme by dropping incoming requests when an over- 
load situation is detected (e.g., the response time of the 
system exceeds a given threshold). In this work we use 
instead a predictive approach to anticipate overload situ- 
ations. We will show later how a predictive approach can 
significantly reduce the impact of overload as compared 
to a reactive one. 

Finally, our system is based on extracting features 
from the traffic streams with deterministic worst case 
time bounds. Several solutions have been proposed in 
the literature to this end. For example, counting the 
number of distinct items in a stream has been addressed 
in the past in [15, 1]. In this work we implement the 
multi-resolution bitmap algorithms for counting flows 
proposed in [15]. 


3 System Overview 


The basic thesis behind this work is that the cost of main- 
taining the data structures needed to execute a query can 
be modeled by looking at a set of traffic features that 


characterizes the input data. The intuition behind this — 


thesis comes from the empirical observation that each 
query incurs a different overhead when performing basic 
operations on the state it maintains while processing the 
input packet stream (e.g., creating new entries, updating 
existing ones or looking for a valid match). We observed 
that the time spent by a query is mostly dominated by the 
overhead of some of these operations and therefore can 
be modeled by considering the right set of simple traffic 
features. 

A traffic feature is a counter that describes a property 
of a sequence of packets. For example, potential features 
could be the number of packets or bytes in the sequence, 
the number of unique source IP addresses, etc. In this 
paper we will select a large set of simple features that 
have the same underlying property: deterministic worst 
case computational complexity. 

Once a large number of features is efficiently extracted 
from the traffic stream, the challenge is in identifying the 
right ones that can be used to accurately model and pre- 
dict the query’s CPU usage. Figure | illustrates a very 
simple example. The figure shows the time series of 
the CPU cycles consumed by an “unknown” query (top 
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Figure 1: CPU usage of an “unknown” query in the pres- 
ence of an artificially generated anomaly compared to the 
number of packets, bytes and flows 


graph) when running over a 100s snapshot of our dataset 
(described in Section 5.1), where we inserted an artifi- 
cially generated anomaly. The three bottom plots show 
three possible features over time: the number of pack- 
ets, bytes and flows (defined by the classical 5-tuple: 
source and destination addresses, source and destination 
port numbers and protocol number). It is clear from the 
figure that the bottom plot would give us more useful in- 
formation to predict the CPU usage over time for this 
query. It is also easy to infer that the query is performing 
some sort of per-flow classification, hence the higher cost 
when the number of flows increases, despite the volume 
of packets and bytes remains fairly stable. 

We designed a method that automatically selects the 
most relevant feature(s) from small sequences of packets 
and uses them to accurately predict the CPU usage of ar- 
bitrary queries. This fine-grained and short-term predic- 
tion is then used to quickly adapt to overload situations 
by sampling the input streams. 


3.1 Monitoring Platform 


We chose the CoMo platform [16] to develop and eval- 
uate our resource usage prediction and load shedding 
methods. CoMo is an open-source passive monitoring 
system that allows for fast implementation and deploy- 
ment of network monitoring applications. CoMo follows 
a modular approach where users can easily define traffic 
queries as plug-in modules written in C, making use of 
a feature-rich API provided by the core platform. Users 
are also required to specify a simple stateless filter to be 
applied on the incoming packet stream (it could be all the 
packets) as well as the granularity of the measurements, 
hereafter called measurement interval (i.e., the time in- 
terval that will be used to report continuous query’ re- 
sults). All complex stateful computations are contained 
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Figure 2: Prediction and load shedding subsystem 


within the plug-in module code. This approach allows 
users to define traffic queries that otherwise could not 
be easily expressed using common declarative languages 
(e.g., SQL). More details about the CoMo platform can 
be found in [16]. 

In order to provide the user with maximum flexibility 
when writing queries, CoMo does not restrict the type 
of computations that a plug-in module can perform. As 
a consequence, the platform does not have any explicit 
knowledge of the data structures used by the plug-in 
modules or the cost of maintaining them. Therefore, any 
load shedding mechanism for such a system must operate 
only with external observations of the CPU requirements 
of the modules — and these are not known in advance but 
only after a packet has been processed. 

Figure 2 shows the components and the data flow in 
the system. The prediction and load shedding subsys- 
tem (in gray) intercepts the packets from the filter be- 
fore they are sent to the plug-in module implementing the 
traffic query. The system operates in four phases. First, 
it groups each 100ms of traffic in a “batch” of pack- 
ets!. Each batch is then processed to extract a large pre- 
defined set of traffic features (Section 4.1). The feature 
selection subsystem is in charge of selecting the most 
relevant features according to the recent history of the 
query’s CPU usage (Section 4.3). This phase is impor- 
tant to reduce the cost of the prediction algorithm, be- 
cause it allows the system to discard beforehand the fea- 
tures regarded as useless for prediction purposes. This 
subset of relevant features is then given as input to the 
multiple linear regression subsystem to predict the CPU 
cycles required by the query to process the entire batch 
(Section 4.2). If the prediction exceeds the system capac- 
ity, the load shedding subsystem pre-processes the batch 
to discard (via packet or flow sampling) a portion of the 
packets (Section 6). Finally, the actual CPU usage is 
computed and fed back to the prediction subsystem to 
close the loop (Section 4.4). 


3.2 Queries 


Despite the fact that the actual metric computed by the 
query is not relevant for our work — our system considers 
all queries as black boxes — we are interested in consid- 
ering a wide range of queries when performing the eval- 
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[Name_____[ Description SSCS 









top destinations 
Full-payload collection 


Table 1: Queries used in the experimental evaluation 


uation. We have selected the set of queries that are part 
of the standard distribution of CoMo?. Table | provides 
a brief summary of the queries. We believe that these 
queries form a representative set of typical uses of a real- 
time network monitoring system. They present different 
CPU usage profiles for the same input traffic and use dif- 
ferent data structures to maintain their state (e.g., aggre- 
gated counters, arrays, hash tables, linked lists). 


4 Prediction Methodology 


In this section we describe in detail the three phases that 
our system executes to perform the prediction (i.e., fea- 
ture extraction, feature selection and multiple linear re- 
gression) and how the resource usage is monitored. The 
only information we require from the continuous query is 
the measurement interval of the results. Avoiding the use 
of additional information increases the range of applica- 
tions where this approach can be used and also reduces 
the likelihood of compromising the system by providing 
incorrect information about a query. 


4.1 Feature Extraction 


We are interested in finding a set of traffic features that 
are simple and inexpensive to compute, while helpful to 
characterize the CPU usage of a wide range of queries. A 
feature that is too specific may allow us to predict a given 
query with great accuracy, but could have a cost compa- 
rable to directly answering the query (e.g., counting the 
packets that contain a given pattern to predict the cost 
of signature-based IDS-like queries). Our goal is there- 
fore to find features that may not explain in detail the en- 
tire cost of a query, but can provide enough information 
about the aspects that dominate the processing cost. For 
instance, in the previous example of a signature-based 
IDS query, the cost of matching a string will mainly de- 
pend on the number of collected bytes. 

In addition to the number of packets and bytes, we 
maintain four counters per traffic aggregate that are up- 
dated every time a batch is received. A traffic aggre- 
gate considers one or more of the TCP/IP header fields: 
source and destination IP addresses, source and destina- 
tion port numbers and protocol number. The four coun- 
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Traffic aggregate 


protocol 

<src-ip, dst-ip> 

<sre-port, proto> 

<dst-port, proto> 

<src-ip, src-port, proto> 

<dst-ip, dst-port, proto> 

<src-port, dst-port, proto> 

<src-ip, dst-ip, src-port, dst-port, proto> 





Table 2: Set of traffic aggregates (built from combina- 
tions of TCP/IP header fields) used by the prediction 


ters we monitor per aggregate are: (i) the number of 
unique items in the batch; (iz) the number of new items 
compared to all items seen in a measurement interval; 
(iii) the number of repeated items in the batch (i-e., items 
in the batch minus unique) and (iv) the number of re- 
peated items compared to all items in a measurement in- 
terval (i.e., items in the batch minus new). 


For example, we may aggregate packets based on the 
source IP address and source port number, and then count 
the number of unique, new and repeated source IP ad- 
dress and source port pairs. Table 2 shows the combi- 
nations of the five header fields considered in this work. 
Although we do not evaluate other choices here, we note 
that other aggregates may also be useful (e.g., source IP 
prefixes or other combinations of the 5 header fields). 
Adding new traffic features (e.g., payload-related fea- 
tures) as well as considering other combinations of the 
existing ones is an important part of our future work. 


This large set of features (four counters per traffic ag- 
gregate plus the total packet and byte counts, i.e., 42 in 
our experiments) helps narrow down which basic opera- 
tions performed by the queries dominate their processing 
costs (e.g., creating a new entry, updating an existing one 
or looking up entries). For example, the new items are 
relevant to predict the CPU requirements of those queries 
that spend most time creating entries in the data struc- 
tures, while the repeated items feature may be relevant to 
queries where the cost of updating the data structures is 
much higher than the cost of creating entries. 


In order to extract the features with minimum over- 
head, we implement the multi-resolution bitmap algo- 
rithms proposed in [15]. The advantage of the multi- 
resolution bitmaps is that they bound the number of 
memory accesses per packet as compared to classical 
hash tables and they can handle a large number of items 
with good accuracy and smaller memory footprint than 
linear counting [25] or bloom filters [4]. We dimension 
the multi-resolution bitmaps to obtain counting errors 
around 1% given the link speeds in our testbed. 


© 500 <new_Stuple_fiows < 700 
700 < new_Stuple_flows < 1000 
*  new_Stuple_flows 2 1000 





Figure 3: Scatter plot of the CPU usage versus the num- 
ber of packets in the batch (flows query) 


4.2 Multiple Linear Regression 


Regression analysis is a widely applied technique to 
study the relationship between a response variable Y and 
one or more predictor variables X1,X2,...,Xp. The 
linear regression model assumes that the response vari- 
able Y is a linear function of the p X; predictor vari- 
ables*. The fact that this relationship exists can be ex- 
ploited for predicting the expected value of Y (i.e., the 
CPU usage) when the values of the p predictor variables 
(i.e., the individual features) are known. 

When only one predictor variable is used, the regres- 
sion model is often referred to as simple linear regres- 
sion (SLR). Using just one predictor has two major draw- 
backs. First, there is no single predictor that yields good 
performance for all queries. For example, the CPU usage 
of the link-count query can be well modeled by looking 
at the number of packets in the batch, while the trace 
query would be better modeled by the number of bytes. 
Second, the CPU usage of more complex queries may 
depend on more than a single feature. To illustrate this 
latter point, we plot in Figure 3 the CPU usage for the 
flows query versus the number of packets in the batch. 
As we can observe, there are several underlying trends 
that depend both on the number of packets and on the 
number of new 5-tuples in the batch. This behavior is 
due to the particular implementation of the flows query 
that maintains a hash table to keep track of the flows and 
expires them at the end of each measurement interval. 

Multiple linear regression (MLR) extends the simple 
linear regression model to several predictor variables. 
The general form of a linear regression model for p pre- 
dictor variables can be written as follows [10]: 


Yi = Bot BiX1i + BoXai t+... 


newbie tj, PaolyBhesagfis (1) 


In fact, Equation | corresponds to a system of equations 
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that in matrix notation can be written as: 
Y=X£Bt+e (2) 


where Y is an x 1 column vector of the response vari- 
able observations (i.e., the CPU usage of the previous 
n batches processed by the query); X isan x (p+ 1) 
matrix resulting from n observations of the p predictor 
variables X1,..., Xp (i.e., the values of the p features 
extracted from the previous n batches) with a first col- 
umn of 1’s that represents the intercept term 0; ( is 
a (p + 1) x 1 column vector of unknown parameters 
Bo, G1,--+, Bp (Gi,-.., Bp are referred to as the regres- 
sion coefficients or weights); and € is an x 1 column 
vector of n residuals €;. 

The estimators b of the regression coefficients @ are 
obtained by the Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) proce- 
dure, which consists of choosing the values of the un- 
known parameters bo, ..., bp in such a way that the sum 
of squares of the residuals is minimized. In our im- 
plementation, we use the singular value decomposition 
(SVD) method [21] to compute the OLS. Although SVD 
is more expensive than other methods, it is able to obtain 
the best approximation, in the least-squares sense, in the 
case of an over- or underdetermined system. 

The statistical properties of the OLS estimators lie on 
some assumptions that must be fulfilled [10, pp. 216]: 
(i) the rank of X is p+1 and is less than n, i.e., there are 
no exact linear relationships among the X variables (no 
multicollinearity); (ii) the variable ¢; is normally dis- 
tributed and the expected value of the vector € is zero; 
(ii) there is no correlation between the residuals and 
they exhibit constant variance; (iv) the covariance be- 
tween the predictors and the residuals is zero. In Sec- 
tion 4.3 we present a technique that makes sure the first 
assumption is valid. We have also verified experimen- 
tally using the packet traces of our dataset that the other 
assumptions hold but in the interest of space we will not 
show the results here. 


4.3 Feature Selection 


Since we assume arbitrary queries, we cannot know in 
advance which features should be used as predictors in 
the MLR for each query. Including all the extracted traf- 
fic features in the regression has several drawbacks: (7) 
the cost of the linear regression increases quadratically 
with the number of predictors, much faster than the gain 
in terms of accuracy (irrelevant predictors); (ti) even in- 
cluding all possible predictors, there would still be a cer- 
tain amount of randomness that cannot be explained by 
any predictor; (ii7) predictors that are linear functions of 
other predictors (redundant predictors) invalidate the no 
multicollinearity assumption‘. 
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It is therefore important to identify a small subset of 
features to be used as predictors. In order to support ar- 
bitrary queries, we need to define a generic feature selec- 
tion algorithm. We would also like our method to be ca- 
pable of dynamically selecting different sets of features 
if the traffic conditions change during the execution, and 
the current prediction model becomes obsolete. 

Most of the algorithms proposed in the literature are 
based on a sequential variable selection procedure [10]. 
However, they are usually too expensive to be used in a 
real-time system. For this reason, we decided to use a 
variant of the Fast Correlation-Based Filter (FCBF) [26], 
which can effectively remove both irrelevant and redun- 
dant features and is computationally very efficient. Our 
variant differs from the original FCBF algorithm in that 
we use the linear correlation coefficient as a predictor 
goodness measure, instead of the symmetrical uncer- 
tainty measure used in [26]. 

The algorithm consists of two main phases. First, the 
linear correlation coefficient between each predictor and 
the response variable is computed and the predictors with 
a coefficient below a pre-defined FCBF threshold are dis- 
carded as not relevant. In Section 5.2 we will address 
the problem of choosing the appropriate FCBF thresh- 
old. Second, the predictors that are left after the first 
phase are ranked according to their coefficient values and 
processed iteratively to discard redundant predictors (i.e., 
predictors that have a mutual strong correlation), as de- 
scribed in [3]. The overall complexity of the FCBF is 
O(np log p), where n is the number of observations and 
p the number of predictors [26]. 


4.4 Measurement of System Resources 


Fine grained measurement of CPU usage is not an easy 
task. The mechanisms provided by the operating sys- 
tem do not offer enough resolution for our purposes, 
while processor performance profiling tools [17] impose 
a large overhead and are not a viable permanent solution. 

In this work, we use instead the time-stamp counter 
(TSC) to measure the CPU usage, which is a 64-bit 
counter incremented by the processor every clock cy- 
cle [17]. In particular, we read the TSC before and after 
a batch is processed by a query. The difference between 
these two values corresponds to the number of CPU cy- 
cles used by the query to process the batch. 

The CPU usage measurements that are fed back to the 
prediction system should be accurate and free of external 
noise to reduce the errors in the prediction. However, we 
empirically detected that measuring CPU usage at very 
small timescales incurs in several sources of noise: 


Instruction reordering. The processor can reorder in- 
structions at run time in order to improve performance. 
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In practice, the rdt sc instruction used to read the TSC 
counter is often reordered, since it simply consists of 
reading a register and it has no dependencies with other 
instructions. To avoid the effects of reordering, we ex- 
ecute a serializing instruction (e.g., cpuid) before and 
after our measurements [17]. Since the use of serializ- 
ing instructions can have a severe impact on the system 
performance, we only take two TSC readings per query 
and batch, and we do not take any partial measurements 
during the execution of the query. 


Context switches. The operating system may decide to 
schedule out the query process between two consecutive 
readings of the TSC. In that case, we would be measuring 
not only cycles belonging to the query, but also cycles of 
the process (or processes) that are preempting the query. 

In order to avoid degrading the accuracy of future pre- 
dictions when a context switch happens during a mea- 
surement, we discard those observations from the history 
and replace them with our prediction. To measure con- 
text switches, we monitor the rusage process structure in 
the Linux kernel. 


Disk accesses. Disk accesses can interfere with the CPU 
cycles needed to process a query. In CoMo, a separate 
process is responsible for scheduling disk accesses to 
read and write query results. In practice, since disk trans- 
fers are done asynchronously by DMA, memory accesses 
of queries have to compete for the system bus with disk 
transfers. For the interested reader we show the limited 
impact of disk accesses on the prediction accuracy in [3]. 


It is important to note that all the sources of noise we 
detected so far are independent from the input traffic. 
Therefore, they cannot be exploited by a malicious user 
trying to introduce errors in our CPU measurements to 
attack the monitoring system. 


5 Validation 


In this section we show the performance of our predic- 
tion method on real-world traffic traces. In order to un- 
derstand the impact of each parameter, we study the pre- 
diction subsystem in isolation from the sources of mea- 
surement noise identified in Section 4.4. We disabled the 
disk accesses in the CoMo process responsible for stor- 
age operations to avoid competition for the system bus. 
In Section 7, we will evaluate our method in a fully op- 
erational system. 

To measure the performance of our method we con- 
sider the relative error in the CPU usage prediction while 
executing the seven queries defined in Table 1 over the 
traces in our dataset. The relative error is defined as the 
absolute value of one minus the ratio of the prediction 
and the actual number of CPU cycles spent by the queries 
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‘ Pkts | Link load (Mbps) 
i 7 


w/o payloads |02/Nov/05 | 4:30pm-Spm | 103.7 |360.5/483.3/197.3 
with payloads | 11/Apr/06 | Sam-8:30am 133.0/212.2/096.1 


Table 3: Traces used in the validation 















over each batch. A more detailed performance analysis 
can be found in [3]. 


5.1 Dataset 


We collected two 30-minute traces from one direction of 
the Gigabit Ethernet link that connects the Catalan Re- 
search and Education Network (Scientific Ring) to the 
global Internet via its Spanish counterpart (RedIRIS). 
The Scientific Ring is managed by the Supercomput- 
ing Center of Catalonia (CESCA) and connects more 
than fifty Catalan universities and research centers us- 
ing many different technologies that range from ADSL 
to Gigabit Ethernet [19]. A trace collected at this capture 
point is publicly available in the NLANR repository [20]. 

The first trace contains only packet headers, while the 
second one includes the entire packet payloads instead. 
Details of the traces are presented in Table 3. 


5.2 Prediction Parameters 


In our system, two configuration parameters impact the 
cost and accuracy of the predictions: the number of ob- 
servations (i.e., n or the “history” of the system) and the 
FCBF threshold used to select the relevant features. 


Number of observations. Figure 4 shows the average 
cost of computing the MLR versus the prediction ac- 
curacy over multiple executions, with values of history 
ranging from 1s to 100s (i.e., 10 to 1000 batches). As 
we can see, the cost grows linearly with the amount of 
history, since every additional observation translates into 
a new equation in the system in (2). The relative error 
between the prediction and the actual number of CPU 
cycles spent by the queries stabilizes around 1.2% for 
histories longer than 6 seconds. Larger errors for very 
small amounts of history (e.g., 1s) are due to the fact that 
the number of predictors (i.e., p = 42) is larger than the 
amount of history (i.e., n = 10 batches) and thus the no 
multicollinearity assumption is not met. We also checked 
that histories longer than 100s do not improve the accu- 
racy, because events that are not modeled by the traffic 
features are probably contributing to the error. Moreover, 
a longer history makes the prediction model less respon- 
sive to sudden changes in the traffic that may change the 
behavior of a query. In the rest of the paper we use a 
number of observations equal to 60 batches (i.e., 6s). 
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Figure 4: Prediction error versus cost as a function of the 
amount of history used to compute the MLR 


FCBF threshold. The FCBF threshold determines 
which traffic features are relevant and not redundant in 
modeling the response variable. Figure 5 presents the 
prediction cost and accuracy as functions of the FCBF 
threshold over multiple executions in our testbed, with 
threshold values ranging from 0 (i.e., all features are con- 
sidered relevant but the redundant ones are not selected) 
to 0.9 (i.e., most features are not selected). The predic- 
tion cost includes both the cost of the selection algorithm 
and the cost of computing the MLR with the selected fea- 
tures. Comparing this graph with Figure 4, we can see 
that using FCBF reduces the overall cost of the predic- 
tion by more than an order of magnitude while maintain- 
ing similar accuracy. 

As the threshold increases, less predictors are selected, 
and this turns into a decrease in the CPU cycles needed 
to run the MLR. However, the error remains fairly close 
to the minimum value obtained when all features are se- 
lected, and starts to ramp up only for relatively large val- 
ues of the threshold (around 0.6). Very large values of 
the threshold (above 0.8) experience a much faster in- 
crease in the error compared to the decrease in the cost. 
In the rest of the paper we use a value of 0.6 for the FCBF 
threshold that achieves a good trade-off between predic- 
tion cost and accuracy. 


5.3. Prediction Accuracy 


In order to evaluate the performance of our method we 
ran the seven queries of Table | over the two traces in 
our dataset. Figures 6 and 7 show the time series of the 
average and maximum error over five executions when 
running on the packet trace with and without payloads, 
respectively. 

The average error in both cases is consistently below 
2%, while the maximum error peaks around 10%. These 
larger errors are due to external system events unrelated 
to the traffic that cause a spike in the CPU usage (e.g., 
cache misses) or due to a sudden change in the traffic 
patterns that is not appropriately modeled by the features 
that the prediction is using at that time. However, the 
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Figure 5: Prediction error versus cost as a function of the 
Fast Correlation-Based Filter threshold 


time series shows that our method is able to converge 
very quickly. The trace without payloads (Figure 7) ex- 
hibits better performance, with average errors that drop 
well below 1%. 

In Table 4, we show the breakdown of the prediction 
errors by query. The average error is very low for each 
query, with a relatively small standard deviation indicat- 
ing compact distributions for the prediction errors. As 
expected, queries that make use of more complex data 
structures (e.g., flows, pattern search and top destina- 
tions) incur in the larger errors, but still at most around 
3% on average. 

It is also very interesting to look at the features that the 
selection algorithm identifies as most relevant for each 
query. Remember that the selection algorithm has no in- 
formation about what computations the queries perform 
nor what type of packet traces they are processing. The 
selected features give hints on what a query is actually 
doing and how it is implemented. For example, the num- 
ber of bytes is the predominant traffic feature for the pat- 
tern search and trace queries when running on the trace 
with payloads. However, when processing the trace with 
just packet headers, the number of packets becomes the 
most relevant feature for these queries, as expected. 


5.4 Prediction Cost 


To understand the cost of running the prediction, we 
compare the CPU cycles of the prediction subsystem to 
those spent by the entire CoMo system over 5 execu- 
tions. The feature extraction phase constitutes the bulk 
of the processing cost, with an overhead of 9.07%. The 
overhead introduced by the feature selection algorithm is 
only around 1.70% and the MLR imposes an even lower 
overhead (0.20%), mainly due to the fact that, when us- 
ing the FCBF, the number of predictors is significantly 
reduced and thus there is a smaller number of variables 
to estimate. The use of the FCBF allows to increase 
the number of features without affecting the cost of the 
MLR. Finally, the total overhead imposed by our predic- 
tion method is 10.97% 
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Figure 6: Prediction error over time (trace with payloads) 


Trace with payloads 


Query Mean Stdev Selected features 
application 0.0110 0.0095 packets, bytes 
flows 0.0319 0.0302 new dst-ip, dst-port, proto 
high-watermark 0.0064 0.0077 __ packets 
link-count 0.0048 0.0066 packets 
pattern search 0.0198 0.0169 bytes 
top destinations 0.0169 0.0267 packets 
trace 0.0090 0.0137 _ bytes, packets 

Trace without payloads 
Query Mean Stdev _ Selected features 
application 0.0068 0.0060 repeated 5-tuple, packets 
flows 0.0252 0.0203 new dst-ip, dst-port, proto 
high-watermark 0.0059 0.0063 __ packets 
link-count 0.0046 0.0053 packets 
pattern search 0.0098 0.0093 packets 
top destinations 0.0136 0.0183 new 5-tuple, packets 
trace 0.0092 0.0132 packets 


Table 4: Breakdown of prediction error and selected fea- 
tures by query (5 executions) 


6 Load Shedding 


In this section, we provide the answers to the three fun- 
damental questions any load shedding scheme needs to 
address: (i) when to shed load (i.e., which batch), (iz) 
where to shed load (i.e., which query) and (iii) how 
much load to shed (e.g., the sampling rate to apply). 
Algorithm 1 presents our load shedding scheme in de- 
tail, which controls the Prediction and Load Shedding 
subsystem of Figure 2. It is executed at each time bin 
(i.e., 0.15 in our current implementation) right after ev- 
ery batch arrival, as described in Section 3.1. This way, 
the system can quickly adapt to changes in the traffic pat- 
terns by selecting a different set of features if the current 
prediction model becomes obsolete. 


6.1 When to Shed Load 


To decide when to shed load the system maintains a 
threshold (avail_cycles) that accounts for the amount 
of cycles available in a time bin to process the 
queries. Since batch arrivals are periodic, this thresh- 
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Figure 7: Prediction error over time (trace w/o payloads) 


old can be dynamically computed as (time bin x 
CPU frequency) — overhead, where overhead stands 
for the cycles needed by our prediction subsystem 
(ps-cycles), plus those spent by other CoMo tasks 
(como-cycles), but not directly related to query process- 
ing (e.g., packet collection, disk and memory manage- 
ment). The overhead is measured using the TSC, as de- 
scribed in Section 4.4. When the predicted cycles for all 
queries (pred_cycles) exceed the avail_cycles threshold, 
excess load needs to be shed. 

We observed that, for certain time bins, como-_cycles 
is greater than the available cycles, due to CoMo imple- 
mentation issues (i.e., other CoMo tasks can occasionally 
consume all available cycles). This would force the sys- 
tem to discard entire batches, impacting on the accuracy 
of the prediction and query results. However, this situ- 
ation can be minimized due to the presence of buffers 
(e.g., in the capture devices) that allow the system to 
use more cycles than those available in a single time bin. 
That is, the system can be delayed in respect to real-time 
operation as long as it is stable in the steady state. 

We use an algorithm, inspired by TCP slow-start, to 
dynamically discover by how much the system can safely 
(i.e., without loss) exceed the avail_cycles threshold. 
The algorithm continuously monitors the system delay 
(delay), defined as the difference between the cycles ac- 
tually used and those available in a time bin, and main- 
tains a threshold (rtthresh) that controls the amount of 
cycles the system can be delayed without loss. rtthresh 
is initially set to zero and increases whenever queries use 
less cycles than available. If at some point the occupation 
of the buffers exceeds a predefined value (i.e., the sys- 
tem is turning unstable), rtthresh is reset to zero, and 
a second threshold (initialized to 00) is set to “#hresh 
rtthresh grows exponentially while below this thresh- 
old, and linearly once it is exceeded. 

This technique has two main advantages. First, it is 
able to operate without explicit knowledge of the max- 
imum rate of the input streams. Second, it allows the 
system to quickly react to changes in the traffic. 

Algorithm 1 (line 7) shows how the avail_cycles 
threshold is modified to consider the presence of buffers. 
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Algorithm 1: Load shedding algorithm 
Input: Q: Set of g; queries 
b;: Batch to be processed by gq; after filtering 
como-_cycles: CoMo overhead cycles 
rtthresh, delay: Buffer discovery parameters 


1 srate=1; 

2 pred_cycles = 0; 

3 foreach q; in Q do 

4 fi = feature_extraction (};); 

5 s; = feature_selection (fj, hi); 
6 pred_cycles += mlx (fj, i, hi); 


7 avail_cycles = (time_-bin x CPU_frequency) - 
(como-cycles + ps_cycles) + (rtthresh - delay); 
8 if avail_cycles < pred_cycles x (1 + error) then 


srate = ™& 0, avail_cycles—Is-_cycles) , 
9 = 


pred_cycles x (1+error) 
10 foreach q; in Q do 
11 bj = sampling (b;, qi, srate) ; 
fi = feature_extraction (bj); 


13 ls_cycles=ax)., Is_cycles;+(1—a) x ls-cycles: 

14 foreach q; in Q do 

15 query-cycles; = run_query (bj, qi, srate) ; 

16 hy =update_mlr-_history (hi, fi, 
query-cycles;) ; 


Srna, . ed_cycles 
17 €Tror=a x 1 y , query-cycles; 


+(1—a) x error; 





Note that, at this point, delay is never less than zero, be- 
cause if the system used less cycles than the available in 
a previous time bin, they would be lost anyway waiting 
for the next batch to become available. 

Finally, as we further discuss in Section 6.3, we multi- 
ply the pred_cycles by 1+€rror in line 8, as a safeguard 
against prediction errors, where érror is an Exponential 
Weighted Moving Average (EWMA) of the actual pre- 
diction error measured in previous time bins (computed 
as shown in line 17). 


6.2 Where and How to Shed Load 


Our approach to shed excess load consists of adaptively 
reducing the volume of data to be processed by the 
queries (i.e., the size of the batch). 

There are several data reduction techniques that can 
be used for this purpose (e.g., filtering, aggregation and 
sampling). In our current implementation, we support 
uniform packet and flow sampling, and let each query 
select at configuration time the option that yields the best 
results. In case of overload, the same sampling rate is 
applied to all queries (line 11). 

In order to efficiently implement flow sampling, 
we use a hash-based technique called Flowwise sam- 
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pling [11]. This technique randomly samples entire flows 
without caching the flow keys, which reduces signifi- 
cantly the processing and memory requirements during 
the sampling process. To avoid bias in the selection 
and deliberate sampling evasion, we randomly generate 
a new H3 hash function [6] per query every measure- 
ment interval, which distributes the flows uniformingly 
and unpredictably. The hash function is applied on a 
packet basis and maps the 5-tuple flow ID to a value dis- 
tributed in the range [0, 1). A packet is then selected only 
if its hash value is less or equal to the sampling rate. 

Note that our current implementation based on traf- 
fic sampling has two main limitations. First, using an 
overall sampling rate for all queries does not differenti- 
ate among them. Hence, we are currently investigating 
the use of different sampling rates for different queries 
according to per-query utility functions in order to maxi- 
mize the overall utility of the system, as proposed in [23]. 
Second, there is a large set of imaginable queries that 
are not able to correctly estimate their unsampled out- 
put from sampled streams. For those queries, we plan 
to support many different load shedding mechanisms, 
such as computing lightweight summaries of the input 
data streams [22] and more robust flow sampling tech- 
niques [12]. 


6.3. How Much Load to Shed 


The amount of load to be shed is determined by the max- 
imum sampling rate that keeps the CPU usage below the 
avail_cycles threshold. 

Since the system does not differentiate among queries, 
the sampling rate could be simply set to the ratio 
suet cures in all queries. This assumes that their CPU 
usage 1s proportional to the size of the batch (in packets 
or flows, depending on whether packet or flow sampling 
is used). However, the cost of a query can actually de- 
pend on several traffic features, or even on a feature dif- 
ferent from the number of packets or flows. In addition, 
there is no guarantee of keeping the CPU usage below 
the avail_cycles threshold, due to the error introduced 
by the prediction subsystem. 

We deal with these limitations by maintaining an 
EWMaA of the prediction error (line 17) and correct- 
ing the sampling rate accordingly (line 9). Moreover, 
we have to take into account the extra cycles that will 
be needed by the load shedding subsystem (ls_cycles), 
namely the sampling procedure (line 11) and the fea- 
ture extraction (line 12), which must be repeated after 
sampling in order to correctly update the MLR history. 
Hence, we also maintain an EWMA of the cycles spent 
in previous time bins by the load shedding subsystem 
(line 13) and subtract this value from avail_cycles. 

After applying the mentioned changes, the sampling 
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Table 5: Characteristics of the network traffic during the 
evaluation of each load shedding method 






rate is computed as shown in Algorithm 1 (line 9). The 
EWMaA weight a is set to 0.9 in order to quickly react to 
changes. It is also important to note that if the prediction 
error had a zero mean, we could remove it from lines 8 
and 9, because buffers should be able to absorb such er- 
ror. However, there is no guarantee of having a mean of 
zero in the short term. 


7 Evaluation and Operational Results 


We evaluate our load shedding system in a research ISP 
network, where the traffic load and query requirements 
exceed by far the capacity of the monitoring system. We 
also assess the impact of sampling on the accuracy of the 
queries, and compare the results of our predictive scheme 
to two alternative systems. Finally, we present the over- 
head introduced by the load shedding procedure and dis- 
cuss possible alternatives to reduce it further. 


7.1 Testbed Scenario 


Our testbed equipment consists of two PCs with an In- 
tel® Pentium™ 4 running at 3 GHz, both equipped with 
an Endace® DAG 4.3GE card [13]. Through a pair of 
optical splitters, both computers receive an exact copy 
of the link described in Section 5.1, which connects the 
Catalan Research and Education Network to the Inter- 
net. The first PC is used to run the CoMo monitoring 
system on-line, while the second one collects a packet- 
level trace (without loss), which is used as our reference 
to verify the accuracy of the results. 


Throughout the evaluation, we present the results of 
three 8 hours-long executions (see Table 5 for details). 
In the first one (predictive), we run a modified version 
of CoMo that implements our load shedding scheme?, 
while in the other two executions we repeat the same ex- 
periment, but using a version of CoMo that implements 
two alternative load shedding approaches described be- 
low. The duration of the executions was constrained 
by the amount of storage space available to collect the 
packet-level traces (600 GB) and the size of the DAG 
buffer was configured to 256 MB. 
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Figure 8: Cumulative Distribution Function of the CPU 
usage per batch 


7.2 Alternative Approaches 


The first alternative (original) consists of the current 
version of CoMo, which discards packets from the input 
buffers in the presence of overload. In our case, over- 
load situations are detected when the occupation of the 
capture buffers exceeds a pre-defined threshold. 

For the second alternative (reactive), we imple- 
mented a more complex reactive method that makes use 
of packet and flow sampling. This system is equivalent 
to a predictive one, where the prediction for a time bin 
is always equal to the cycles used to process the previ- 
ous batch. This strategy is similar to the one used in 
SEDA [24]. In particular, we measure the cycles avail- 
able in each time bin, as described in Section 6.1, and 
when the cycles actually used to process a batch exceed 
this limit, sampling is applied to the next time bin. The 
sampling rate for the time bin t is computed as: 


; il.cyclesy—del 
srate;=min(1, max (a, sratez_1X cme) (3) 


where consumed_cycles;_; stands for the cycles used 
in the previous time bin, delay is the amount of cycles 
by which avail_cycles;_; was exceeded, and a is the 
minimum sampling rate we want to apply. 


7.3. Performance 


In Figure 8, we plot the Cumulative Distribution Func- 
tion (CDF) of the CPU cycles consumed to process a 
single batch (i.e., the service time per batch). Recall that 
batches represent 100ms resulting in 3x 108 cycles avail- 
able to process each batch. 

The figure shows that the predictive system is sta- 
ble. As expected, sometimes the limit of available cycles 
is slightly exceeded owing to the buffer discovery algo- 
rithm presented in Section 6.1. The CDF also indicates 
good CPU usage between 2.5 and 3 x 108 cycles per 
batch, i.e., the system is rarely under- or over-sampling. 
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Figure 9: Link load and packet drops during the evaluation of each load shedding method 


On the contrary, the service time per batch when us- 
ing the original and reactive approaches is much more 
variable. It is often significantly larger than the batch 
interarrival time, with a probability of exceeding the 
available cycles greater than 30% in both executions. 
This leads to very unstable systems that introduce packet 
drops without control, even of entire batches. Figure 8 
shows that more than 20% of the batches in the original 
execution, and around 5% in the reactive one, are com- 
pletely lost (i.e., service time equal to zero). 

Figure 9 illustrates the impact of exceeding the avail- 
able cycles on the input stream. The line labeled ‘DAG 
drops’ refers to the packets dropped on the network cap- 
ture card due to full memory buffers (results are averaged 
over one second). These drops are uncontrolled and con- 
tribute most to the errors in the query results. The line 
‘unsampled’ counts the packets that are not processed 
due to packet or flow sampling. 

Figure 9(a) confirms that, during the 8 hours, not a 
single packet was lost by the capture card when using the 
predictive approach. This result indicates that the system 
is robust against overload. 

Figures 9(b) and 9(c) show instead that the capture 
card drops packets consistently during the entire execu- 
tion®. The number of drops in the original approach is 
expected given that the load shedding scheme is based 
on dropping packets on the input interface. In the case 
of the reactive approach instead, the drops are due to in- 
correct estimation of the cycles needed to process each 
batch. The reactive system bases its estimation on the 
previous batch only. In addition, it must be noted that 
traffic conditions in the reactive execution were much 
less adverse, with almost half of traffic load, than in the 
other two executions (see Table 5). It is also interesting to 
note that when the traffic conditions are similar in all ex- 
ecutions (from 9am to 10am), the number of unsampled 
packets plus the packets dropped by the reactive system 
is very similar to the number of unsampled packets by 
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the predictive one, in spite of that they incur different 
processing overheads. 


7.4 Accuracy 


We modified the source code of five of the seven queries 
presented in Table 1, in order to allow them to esti- 
mate their unsampled output when load shedding is per- 
formed. This modification was simply done by multiply- 
ing the metrics they compute by the inverse of the sam- 
pling rate being applied to each batch. 

We did not modify the pattern search and trace 
queries, because no standard procedure exists to recover 
their unsampled output from sampled streams and to 
measure their error. In this case, the error should be 
measured in terms of the application that uses the out- 
put of these two queries. As discussed in Section 6.2, we 
also plan to support other load shedding mechanisms for 
those queries that are not robust against sampling. 

In the case of the link-count, flows and high- 
watermark queries, we measure the relative error in the 
number of packets and bytes, flows, and in the high- 
watermark value, respectively. The error of the ap- 
plication query is measured as a weighted average of 
the relative error in the number of packets and bytes 
across all applications. The relative error is defined 
as |1 — wala ale , where the actual value is ob- 
tained from the complete packet trace, and all queries 
use packet sampling as load shedding mechanism, with 
the exception of the flows query that uses flow sampling. 

In order to measure the error of the top destinations 
query, we use the detection performance metric proposed 
in [2], which is defined as the number of misranked flow 
pairs, where the first element of a pair is in the top-10 
list returned by the query and the second one is outside 
the actual top-10 list. In this case, we selected packet 
sampling as load shedding mechanism [2]. 

Table 6 presents the error in the results of these five 
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link-count (pkts) _|0.54% +0.50| 55.03% +11.45 | 9.71% +8.41 
link-count (bytes) |0.66% +0.60| 55.06% 11.45 | 10.24% +8.39 
top destinations 1.41 +3.32 | 21.63 +31.94 1.86 +44.64 


Table 6: Breakdown of the accuracy error of the different 
load shedding methods by query (mean + stdev) 





queries averaged across all the measurement intervals. 
We can observe that, although our load shedding system 
introduces a certain overhead, the error is kept signifi- 
cantly low compared to the two reactive versions of the 
CoMo system. Recall that the traffic load in the reactive 
execution was almost half of that in the other two execu- 
tions. Large standard deviation values are due to long pe- 
riods of consecutive packet drops in the alternative sys- 
tems. It is also worth noting that the error of the top 
destinations query obtained in the predictive execution is 
consistent with that of [2]. 


7.55 Overhead 


Figure 10 presents the CPU usage during the predictive 
execution, broken down by the three main tasks pre- 
sented in Section 6 (i.e., como-_cycles, query-cycles and 
ps_cycles + ls_cycles). We also plot the cycles the sys- 
tem estimates as needed to process all incoming traffic 
(i.e., pred_cycles). From the figure, it is clear that the 
system is under severe stress because, during almost all 
the execution, it needs more than twice the cycles avail- 
able to run our seven queries without loss. 

The overhead introduced by our load shedding system 
(ps_cycles + ls_cycles) to the normal operation of the 
entire CoMo system is reasonably low compared to the 
advantages of keeping the CPU usage and the accuracy 
of the results well under control. Note that in Section 5.4 
the cost of the prediction subsystem is measured without 
performing load shedding. This resulted in an overall 
processing cost similar to the pred_cycles in Figure 10 
and therefore in a lower relative overhead. 

While the overhead incurred by the load shedding 
mechanism itself (/s_cycles) is similar in any load shed- 
ding approach, independently of whether it is predic- 
tive or reactive, the overhead incurred by the predic- 
tion subsystem (ps_cycles) is particular to our predic- 
tive approach. As discussed in Section 5.4, the bulk of 
the prediction cost corresponds to the feature extraction 
phase, which is entirely implemented using a family of 
memory-efficient algorithms that could be directly built 
in hardware [15]. Alternatively, this overhead could be 
reduced significantly by applying sampling in this phase 
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Figure 10: CPU usage after load shedding (stacked) and 
estimated CPU usage (predictive execution) 


or simply reducing the accuracy of the bitmap counters. 

Finally, our current implementation incurs additional 
overhead, since it is not completely integrated with the 
rest of the CoMo system to minimize the number of mod- 
ifications in the core platform. An alternative would be 
to merge the filtering process with the prediction in or- 
der to avoid scanning each packet twice (first to apply 
the filter and then to extract the features) and to share 
computations between queries that share the same filter 
tule. Better integration of the prediction and load shed- 
ding subsystem with the rest of the CoMo platform is 
part of our on-going work. 


8 Conclusions and Future work 


Effective load shedding methods are now indispens- 
able to allow network monitoring systems to sustain the 
rapidly increasing data rates, number of users and com- 
plexity of traffic analysis methods. 

In this paper, we presented the design and evaluation 
of a system that is able to predict the resource require- 
ments of arbitrary and continuous traffic queries, with- 
out having any explicit knowledge of the computations 
they perform. Our method is based on extracting a set of 
features from the traffic streams to build an on-line pre- 
diction model of the query resource requirements, which 
is used to anticipate overload situations and effectively 
control the overall system CPU usage, with minimum 
impact on the accuracy of the results. 

We implemented our prediction and load shedding 
scheme in an existing network monitoring system and 
deployed it in a research ISP network. Our results show 
that the system is able to predict the resources required 
to run a representative set of queries with small errors. 
As a consequence, our load shedding scheme can ef- 
fectively handle overload situations, without packet loss, 
even during long-lived executions where the monitoring 
system is under severe stress. We also pointed out a sig- 
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nificant gain in the accuracy of the results compared to 
two versions of the same monitoring system that use a 
non-predictive load shedding approach instead. 

In the paper, we have already identified several areas 
of future work. In particular, we are currently working on 
adding other load shedding mechanisms to our system 
(e.g., lightweight summaries) for those queries that are 
not robust against sampling. We also intend to develop 
smarter load shedding strategies that allow the system to 
maximize its overall utility according to utility functions 
defined by each query. Finally, we are interested in ap- 
plying similar techniques to other system resources such 
as memory, disk bandwidth or storage space. 
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Notes 


!The choice of 100ms is somewhat arbitrary. Our experimental re- 
sults indicate that 100ms represents a good trade-off between accuracy 
and delay with the traces of our dataset. We leave the investigation on 
the proper batch duration for future work. 

2 description of the queries used in our experiments can be found 
in [3]. The actual source code of all queries is also publicly available 
at http://como.sourceforge.net. 

31t is possible that the CPU usage of other queries may exhibit a 
non-linear relationship with the traffic features. A possible solution in 
that case is to define new features computed as non-linear combinations 
of simple features. 

+Note that the values of some predictors may become very similar 
under special traffic patterns. For example, the number of packets and 
flows can be highly correlated under a SYN-flood attack. 

5The source code of the prediction and load shedding system is 
available at http:/loadshedding.ccaba.upc.edu. The CoMo monitoring 
system is also available at http://como.sourceforge.net. 

The values are a lower bound of the actual drops, because the loss 
counter present in the DAG records is only 16-bit long. 
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Abstract 

The development and maintenance of network device 
configurations is one of the central challenges faced by 
large network providers. Current network management 
systems fail to meet this challenge primarily because of 
their inability to adapt to rapidly evolving customer and 
provider-network needs, and because of mismatches be- 
tween the conceptual models of the tools and the services 
they must support. In this paper, we present the PRESTO 
configuration management system that attempts to ad- 
dress these failings in a comprehensive and flexible way. 
Developed for and deployed over the last 4 years within 
a large ISP network, PRESTO constructs device-native 
configurations based on the composition of configlets 
representing different services or service options. Con- 
figlets are compiled by extracting and manipulating data 
from external systems as directed by the PRESTO con- 
figuration scripting and template language. We outline 
the configuration management needs of large-scale net- 
work providers, introduce the PRESTO system and con- 
figuration language, and demonstrate the use, workflows, 
and ultimately the platform’s flexibility via an example 
of VPN service. We conclude by considering future work 
and reflect on the operators’ experiences with PRESTO. 


1 Introduction 


Configuration management is among the largest cost- 
drivers in provider networks. Such costs are driven by 
the immense complexity of the supported services and 
infrastructure. For a large provider, thousands of en- 
terprises with diverse services and configurations must 
be seamlessly and reliably connected across huge geo- 
graphic areas and rapidly evolving networks. Moreover, 
the initial turn-up installation and subsequent support of 
a single customer may span many organizations and sys- 
tems internal to the provider. The stakes for the sup- 
ported enterprise are extremely high: an outage may re- 
sult in loss of business, delays in “getting to revenue” 
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since service turn up precedes revenue, failure to meet 
contractual obligations, or disruption of key organiza- 
tional workflows. 

Given the complexity and stakes, it may be surpris- 
ing that the common configuration management prac- 
tice involves pervasive manual work or ad hoc script- 
ing. The reasons for this are multi-faceted. From a 
provider perspective, every customer is in some ways 
unique. Though service orders have a lot in common, 
many new installations made to realize those orders rep- 
resent unique combinations of services and network con- 
figurations. Interactions with customer networks, stale, 
incomplete, or imperfect information, and service inter- 
actions make both turn-up as well as ongoing mainte- 
nance of configurations complex and error-prone pro- 
cesses. Moreover, the devices in the network and defi- 
nition of services they support change at a dizzying rate. 
New firmware versions, customer requirements, or sup- 
ported applications appear every day. Market demands 
further dictate that the time-to-market for new services is 
a critical driver of revenue: delays caused by tool config- 
uration, extension, or development can mean the differ- 
ence between profitability and loss. In short, there is an 
unserved need in provider networks for tools that address 
these complex and sometimes contradictory challenges 
while constructing service configurations. 


The PRESTO configuration management system de- 
velops network device configurations from composed 
collections of configlets that define the services to be 
supported by the target device. Written in our general- 
purpose hybrid scripting and configuration template lan- 
guage, the PRESTO system extracts specific informa- 
tion from external systems and databases and transforms 
this information into complete device configurations as 
directed by the PRESTO compiler. Extensive interac- 
tions with diverse engineering teams charged with man- 
aging operational IP networks led us to the conclusion 
that, to gain wide buy-in and adoption, the PRESTO 
language must adhere closely to the complex and often 
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low level configuration languages supported by network 
device vendors (e.g., for Cisco devices, the IOS com- 
mand language). PRESTO empowers network designers, 
“power users” comfortable with native network device 
configuration languages, and automates the unambigu- 
ous translation of their design rules into precise network 
configurations. Specifically, the PRESTO system gen- 
erates complete device-native configurations, which can 
then be downloaded into a device and archived by net- 
work operators. 

In this paper, we present the motivation, design, and 
workflow of the the PRESTO configuration management 
system. We outline the challenges faced by a large net- 
work provider in installing and maintaining millions of 
diverse devices for thousands of customers and orga- 
nizations, and reflect on the failures of past network 
management systems to address these needs. We out- 
line the PRESTO workflow and configuration language 
and demonstrate its features through an extended exam- 
ple. Finally, we discuss future work and detail prelim- 
inary experiences in deploying services in operational 
networks. 

To date, PRESTO has concentrated on developing 
“greenfield” configs—configuration of new routers or ser- 
vices in a new installation. Such an approach avoids 
the inherent complexity of dealing with post-turn-up ma- 
nipulation of fielded configurations resulting from soft- 
ware updates, performance tuning, or other maintenance. 
PRESTO’s role in the long-term maintenance of routers, 
called “brownfield” configuration, is currently evolving. 
While the body of the following work focuses on green- 
field use, we revisit this latter objective and the chal- 
lenges therein in our concluding remarks. 

The PRESTO system evolved out of decades of expe- 
rience in network management. Configuration manage- 
ment is about more than just getting routing and filter- 
ing correct. It must meld together many different ser- 
vices that exhibit subtle interactions and dependencies. 
Therein lies the challenge of configuration management 
in a provider network—How do we glue together many 
information sources of myriad organizations in real time 
to build a functioning device configuration? Revisited 
in the following section and throughout, it is the lessons 
gleaned from our experiences in meeting that goal that 
drive the PRESTO design. 

The remainder of the paper proceeds as follows: Sec- 
tion 2 discusses motivation and requirements; Section 3 
overviews the PRESTO work flow; Section 4 describes 
the language extensions provided by PRESTO; Section 5 
incorporates these language extensions into a usable sys- 
tem, recognizing that input data is rarely pristine; Sec- 
tion 6 describes our experience using PRESTO for a real 
application within an enterprise network; Section 7 dis- 
cusses related work; and Section 8 concludes. 


2 Configuration Automation 


In this section, we discuss the need for automation by de- 
scribing current best practices and their limitations. We 
then describe the challenges an automated configuration 
generation system must face in large provider networks. 

A router configuration file! provides the detailed spec- 
ification of the router’s configuration, which in turn de- 
termines the router’s behavior. In essence, the config- 
uration file is a representation of the sequence of spe- 
cific commands that if typed through the command line 
interface determine the wide set of interdependent op- 
tions in router hardware and software configuration. In 
practice, this may represent thousands of lines of com- 
plex commands, per router. These configuration files are 
text artifacts — described in a device specific command 
language, with a device specific syntax in a human and 
machine readable format, in some cases in XML. It is 
worth noting that a plethora of network devices beyond 
routers, e.g. Ethernet switches and firewalls, rely on con- 
figuration files of this type. To some degree, this state of 
affairs reflects natural technology evolution and the mar- 
ketplace — networks started (and often still start) small 
and therefore often gravitated toward manual or (ad hoc) 
scripted configuration. 

Today’s configuration languages offer myriad com- 
plex options, typically described in precise low level 
device-specific languages, such as Cisco’s IOS command 
language [8]. While the learning curve for such lan- 
guages might be steep and the cost of inadequate learning 
severe (small slipups may cause large network outages), 
these languages are in extremely wide use for the entire 
lifecycle of network management — starting with configu- 
ration, but encompassing all other aspects, including per- 
formance, fault and security management. The tack that 
the PRESTO system takes is to leverage these “native” 
languages, and empower the user of these languages to 
enforce the precise translation of design intent into de- 
tailed device configuration. 

Our interactions with network designers revealed that 
using templates to describe design intent is essentially 
universal. That is, designers create parameterized chunks 
of design configurations to describe intent. Accordingly, 
PRESTO provides full and flexible support for template 
creation in the native device configuration language. 


2.1 Need for Automation 


Decades of experience in network management have 
taught us that manual configuration practices are limited 
in the following ways, i.e., the configuration process is: 


e costly, time-consuming, and unscalable: There is a sig- 
nificant initial investment in the interpretation and docu- 
mentation of network standards and device-specific in- 
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terfaces in developing any new service or support for a 
device. The result of that investment is a “model” con- 
figuration document (sometimes termed an Engineering 
and Troubleshooting Guidelines (ETG) document) used 
by enablers? to manually configure each target device. 
Typically performed by a large network engineering or- 
ganization and depending on the complexity of the ser- 
vice or device, this process can take many person months 
of effort to complete and is an expensive process. The 
subsequent manual application of the model configura- 
tions to customer networks is also costly—some large 
customers may have tens of thousands of network ele- 
ments, and applying a new configuration to even a frac- 
tion of them verges on the intractable. 


e prone to misinterpretation and error: Even under the 
best of circumstances, engineering guidelines will not be 
perfect. Because network designers cannot anticipate all 
possible target environments, the guidelines are neces- 
sarily ambiguous, sometimes imprecise, and often sub- 
ject to multiple interpretations. Thus, different enablers 
may interpret the same rules differently or adopt differ- 
ent local conventions. Differences between interpreta- 
tions can and often do result in configuration mismatch 
errors. Making matters worse, while some errors might 
be easier to detect, others might have no immediate ef- 
fect. These latter configuration problems are the most 
vexing, as they may become manifest at periods of high 
load (possibly the worst possible time) or introduce un- 
detected security vulnerabilities. 


e fraught with ambiguous, incorrect, changing or un- 
available input data: Configuration information is not 
only spread across multiple data sources, but may be in- 
complete and imperfect. For example, customer order 
databases may not reflect the latest needs of the customer, 
e.g., order updates may only exist as emails to human 
contacts and may not quickly (or ever) be reflected in a 
database. As another example, information such as IP 
address assignments may be missing at the time of initial 
configuration. Finally, rules might be ambiguous. We 
have, for example, encountered examples where a partic- 
ular service mandated that a site may have dual routers 
with ISDN backup, but it was not obvious which router 
must be the backup and which the primary. 


2.2 Requirements 


The pervasive practices and technical organizational 
problems detailed above makes automation in provider 
networks difficult. These issues lead to the following re- 
quirements, i.e., the configuration process must: 


e Support existing configuration languages: While there 
have been many prior strong efforts at automating config- 
uration generation, most have focused on developing ab- 


stract languages or associated formalisms to specify con- 
figurations in a vendor neutral fashions, e.g., IETF stan- 
dard SNMP MIBs (Simple Network Management Proto- 
col, Management Information Bases) [5], and the Com- 
mon Information Model (CIM) [9]. These information 
models define and organize configuration semantics for 
networking/computing equipment and services in a man- 
ner not bound to a particular manufacturer or implemen- 
tation. However, such generalized abstractions invari- 
ably introduce layers of interpretation between the spec- 
ification and device. Gaps open between general abstract 
specifications and the concrete language of specific de- 
vice configuration. It is very difficult to avoid extending 
or creating specialized common models to describe the 
realities of today’s rapidly evolving devices and services. 
The artifacts of efforts to create standards or libraries of- 
ten lag the marketplace. In truth, network experts often 
do not have the time or inclination to understand such 
abstractions, and today nearly universally find that work- 
ing within native configuration interfaces is much more 
efficient for initial installation and later maintenance. 


e Scale with options, combinations, and infrastructure: 
Customer configurations are dependent on, in particular, 
selected service offerings, devices, firmware revisions, 
and local infrastructure. For example, consider a site 
connecting to a provider backbone. The seemingly sim- 
ple customer order has many options—does the customer 
require multiple routers to connect to the backbone or 
just one? Should each have multiple links or one? Fur- 
ther, each router may have several WAN (Wide Area Net- 
work) and LAN (Local Area Network) facing interfaces, 
and each interface may admit specific naming conven- 
tions that depend on the router model and the WAN card. 
The physical local infrastructure (e.g., routers and net- 
work topologies), will often have major impact on the 
workflow and content of the configuration. 


e Support heterogeneous and diverse data sources: 
Putting together a router configuration involves collect- 
ing all necessary router configuration information. Such 
configuration information may not be all available in 
one central repository at the time the information is 
needed, but rather maybe distributed amongst a variety 
of databases, which are populated by upstream work- 
flows. Take, for example, the customer order database. 
The customer information may itself have arrived at dif- 
ferent times, and may be split across various forms. In 
large operational networks, information regarding cus- 
tomer orders and the resulting router deployment and 
maintenance is potentially spread across various systems 
spanning many internal organizations. An automated 
configuration system has to be cognizant of the diver- 
sity of information sources (and quality of data). Impor- 
tantly, these data sources typically have their own persis- 
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Figure 1: PRESTO Workflow 


tent databases (each representing large investments), and 
a configuration management solution faces a huge real- 
world hurdle if it were to attempt to replace or replicate 
these databases, or even add a new persistent database 
rather than extend an already existing one. To the great- 
est extent possible, a configuration management system 
should strive to be stateless if it is to succeed in diverse 
operational environments. 


3 PRESTO Overview 


Two kinds of users interact with PRESTO—domain ex- 
perts and provisioners. Domain experts initially cod- 
ify the configuration services and options in active tem- 
plates. These are the PRESTO equivalent of the ETG, 
where execution of the “active” template by the compiler 
directs the interpretation of the service definition for a 
particular environment. At installation time, provision- 
ers obtain necessary configuration information from cus- 
tomers and other sources, that, when combined with the 
templates written by the domain expert, produce the end 
router configuration. 

A more complete description of the PRESTO work- 
flow is presented in Figure 1. In practice, deployment is 
a multi-stage process including requirements reconnais- 
sance, initial staging configuration creation, and device 
turn-up. PRESTO is concerned with the second part of 
the process, the creation of the configuration. The con- 
figuration creation process begins with a batch of new 
configuration requests resulting from a network upgrade 
request or customer order. The requests are submitted 
to PRESTO as a collection of specification inputs, where 
the relevant environment data is provided as direct input 
or extracted from supplementary inventory and configu- 
ration databases. The data is cleansed and projected into 
a service or device (application-specific) data model cre- 
ated for the target configurations. Finally, an active tem- 
plate is executed for the set of specified target devices 
resulting in complete device-native configurations. 
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Note that these active templates, called configlets, may 
conditionally or deterministically import arbitrary other 
templates or extract data as needed at compile time to 
complete a configuration. It is this “composition by re- 
cursive import” and dynamic data extraction from exter- 
nal sources that allows PRESTO to deal with the poten- 
tially huge number of configuration options for a config- 
uration. 

PRESTO adopts automation to the extent possible, but 
allows for human intervention where needed. The pro- 
cess of mining and preparing configuration information 
is decoupled from the process of combining input data 
with configlets to produce configurations. Hence, as dis- 
cussed further in Section 5.1, PRESTO can be viewed as 
a 2-step process, each of which is automated, but with 
manual intervention in between the steps. The first step 
involves tools that can, in an automated fashion, parse 
disparate databases to extract necessary configuration in- 
formation. The information so produced may potentially 
be inspected by an enabler, overridden if necessary, and 
augmented with manually supplied missing information. 
The cleansed information is then the input to the second 
stage of the automated processing to produce the config- 
uration. 


4 Active Template Language 


The PRESTO template language lays out the foundation 
over which the rest of the system is built. PRESTO does 
not define a new language, but rather a language exten- 
sion. This allows domain experts to leverage knowledge 
of flexible native configuration languages, e.g., Cisco 
IOS, while creating useful abstractions, defining ser- 
vices, which take the form of configlets in PRESTO. 
Interestingly, this is in direct opposition to traditional 
network management interfaces which provide a single 
abstraction to which any policy would have to adhere. 
PRESTO provides the following key characteristics: 


e Data Modeling: The data used to configure a network 
device is derived from a complex calculus of data from 
many diverse sources. Hence, dealing with this requires 
some means of organizing and accessing the data. We 
use the most natural choice for this task: a relational 
database. The schema of that database, called a model, 
is specific to the services and devices to which it applies, 
i.e., each collection of configlets works in tandem with a 
model defined by the domain experts. 


e Rich Template language: A straightforward view of 
templates is that this merely involves direct substitution 
of “variables” by user-supplied inputs. For example, 
an architect may insert a variable for IP address infor- 
mation, that is then supplied by inputs from the user. 
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However, more complex operations and data manipula- 
tions are needed. For example, based on whether or not 
a router has a particular feature, the configuration may 
need to omit or include executable script code. Again, a 
device may have one or more interfaces, and configura- 
tion blocks may need to be created for each (of possibly 
many) interfaces. Moreover, the number of interfaces 
to be configured may only be available at run-time. In 
short, more sophisticated constructs than purely variable 
substitution are needed, e.g., variable expressions, con- 
ditionals, and loops. 


e Support for Template Decomposition and Assembly: 
PRESTO provides support for the architect to write mul- 
tiple smaller templates targeted for very specific ele- 
ments of a configuration, i.e., services. There are sev- 
eral advantages to such an approach. First, supporting 
multiple smaller templates simplifies creation and main- 
tenance. Second, this allows for templates to be written 
by multiple designers based on their expertise. This is 
analogous to programming modularity, where each pro- 
grammer or group can be develop and maintain a part 
of the larger system. In the case of PRESTO, for exam- 
ple, a designer may better understand how to deal with 
various WAN interfaces, while another may better un- 
derstand issues with BGP configuration. Third, breaking 
templates down promotes reusability, as there is the po- 
tential to create template libraries, and reuse them across 
multiple applications. 


Before discussing specific details, we provide an ex- 
ample scenario to aid in the understanding of language 
constructs and design motivations. Consider the config- 
uration of a gateway router. The-gateway connection 
may have one or more external connections. If there 
are multiple connections, they may be dispersed across 
multiple routers. Hence, these routers require config- 
uration knowledge of the other routers participating in 
the gateway connection, e.g., IP addresses, to coordinate 
failover, e.g., HSRP [17]. The template language must 
support these relationships between connections on one 
router and between routers. 

We now discuss each part of the template language in 
turn. After discussing the core language concepts, we 
introduce additional language features that enable better 
software engineering practices. 


4.1 Data Model 


The PRESTO template language revolves around the 
data model. The templates require access to small 
data chunks describing router properties. Furthermore, 
multi-router relationships dictate a need to perform quick 
lookups for peer specific information. Such a capabil- 
ity is required for instance when configuring one router 


(eg., a spoke) involves extracting information for another 
router (eg., the hub). A relational database provides 
just this capability: router properties are stored in table 
fields and accessed as variables; peer router properties 
are queried by specifying the router hostname. Hence, 
the data model becomes a database schema. We refer 
to this database as the provisioning database and provi- 
sioning relational database schema where necessary to 
remove ambiguity. 

The schema definition is application dependent. Each 
application has different requirements on data accessibil- 
ity. It is no surprise that defining the schema is the most 
delicate part of applying PRESTO to a new application, 
hence complete flexibility is required. Despite the sup- 
ported flexibility, past experience has resulted in a few 
recommended guidelines. The data model should con- 
tain a ROUTER table indexed by a globally unique identi- 
fying value, e.g., the router hostname. One row will exist 
for each router in a provisioning request. The ROUTER 
table should contain the bulk properties; however, when- 
ever multiple instances of a property occur, a new table 
should be created. For example, multiple LAN or WAN 
interfaces are semantically equivalent. Sub-router tables 
should use a multi-column primary key consisting of the 
ROUTER table index and a unique identifier, e.g., inter- 
face number. Upon querying the database for all LAN 
interface records matching a specific router hostname, 
the template language produces an interface loop. For 
example; suppose LAN is a table holding all LAN-facing 
inputs. Then 


SELECT * FROM LAN WHERE ROUTER=THIS-ROUTER 


selects each LAN-facing interface on a given router. It- 
eration specifics and syntax are discussed below. 


4.2 Variable Evaluation 


Variable substitution is integral to any template language; 
PRESTO is no exception. Variables are defined by the 
data model. Templates gain access to variables by query- 
ing the provisioning database. The returned record de- 
fines a variable namespace, or context®, used to access 
the variable, e.g.: 


<CONTEXT . VARIABLE> 


Variables of this form are directly substituted in the tem- 
plate text. 

Templates are written to produce a configuration file 
for one router. PRESTO begins template evaluation by 
querying the ROUTER table in the data model for the row 
corresponding to the current router. The returned record 
populates the ROUTER context, which consequently al- 
lows templates to use ROUTER variables at any point. 
The template creates new contexts by making a new 
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database query; however, those variables are only acces- 
sible within the defined context scope. When a query re- 
turns multiple records, the template code within the con- 
text is repeated, producing a loop. For example, SELECT 
* FROM LAN WHERE ROUTER=THIS-ROUTER has the effect 
of configuring multiple LAN-facing interfaces. 


4.3 Iteration 


The PRESTO template language simulates iteration by 
executing database queries that return multiple records. 
The template designer creates a data driven loop by 
defining a new context name, an SQL-like query, and a 
scope. Each row returned by the query produces an iter- 
ation. For example: 


(INT:SELECT (*) FROM (WAN_INTERFACE) WHERE 
(WAN_INTERFACE . HOSTNAME=<ROUTER.HOSTNAME>) ] 

interface serial0/<INT.SLOT>/<INT.PORT> 
bandwidth <INT.BANDWIDTH> 


ip address <INT.IP> <INT.MASK> 
| 


[/INT] 


Here, INT is the name of the new context. The statement 
associates the INT context with the record returned by 
querying the WAN_INTERFACE table of the provisioning 
database for all fields ( (* ) ) related to the current router 
hostname (note the use of <ROUTER.HOSTNAME> in 
the query). The text within the INT context scope, i.e., 
all text between the query statement and the context clos- 
ing statement, [/INT], is repeated for each returned 
record. Field names from each record are accessible as 
variables within the context, as shown. Note that new 
context definitions can be arbitrarily nested, but they 
cannot define scopes spanning multiple parent scopes. 
That is, the nested context’s closing statement must oc- 
cur before its parent closing statement. This constraint is 
consistent with loop structures in common programming 
languages. 


4.4 Conditional Logic 


Configuration statements are commonly dependent on 
router properties. For example, El (a standard widely 
used in Europe) line cards required slightly different in- 
terface specification than T1 (a standard widely used in 
the US) cards. The PRESTO template language supports 
the inclusion and omission of configuration options with 
conditional statements. All conditionals have a label, 
condition and scope, in general: 


{COND LABEL CONDITION] 
- template text 
{/LABEL] 


COND indicates a conditional statement; LABEL defines 
a label; and CONDITION contains relational operators 


that dictate if the template text between the condition 
statement and the closing statement, [/LABEL], is in- 
cluded. The template text can contain static strings, new 
contexts, or even more conditionals. The CONDITION 
itself supports arbitrary complexity of Boolean logic. 
Statements can be simple: 


("<ROUTER.HAS-FEATURE-X>" eq "YES") 


or more complex logic: 


(("<ROUTER.HAS_FEATURE.X>" eq "YES") && 
(("<ROUTER.HAS_FEATURE_Y>" eq "YES") || 


("<ROUTER.FEATURE.Z2>" ne "BASIC"))) 


4.5 Data Transformation 


Configuration statements commonly require a transfor- 
mation of an input variable. For example, an interface IP 
address may be specified as IP and mask, i.e., x.x.x.x/y, 
but the router configuration language requires the IP and 
mask coded separately, i.e., x.x.x.x z.z.z.z. In another 
case, the template designer may need to configure the 
network address corresponding to the input value. To 
accommodate such requirements, the PRESTO template 
language provides a mechanism for arbitrary extension. 

A function added to the language interpreter module is 
referenced within a template as a context, variable, func- 
tion, and argument: 


<CONTEXT .NEW_VARIABLE: function (args) > 


Upon execution, arguments are evaluated (if they are 
variables) and passed to the function. The function per- 
forms a specific manipulation and returns the result to a 
new variable in the specified context. The new variable’s 
value is inserted into the template text, and it’s value is 
retained for later use within the context. 

To aid template design, the PRESTO template lan- 
guage contains a core set of application agnostic func- 
tions. Some functions provide generic computation 
abilities, e.g., calc() performs simple arithmetic, 
sbsstr() returns a substring specified by an offset 
and length, and matchre() provides regular expres- 
sion substring matching. Other core utility functions per- 
form useful conversions on common network values such 
as IP address. For example: 


<INT.NETIP:computeOffsetMaskIP (<INT.IP>,0)> 


computes the network address of an IP specified in 
x.x.x.x/y form. The function, however, can calculate any 
offset of the IP, a useful feature when network policy dic- 
tates devices on specific offsets, e.g., the gateway is com- 
monly .1. Realizing a new PRESTO function involves 
including its code in the PRESTO language interpreter. 
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4.6 Hidden Evaluation 


Configuration policy occasionally requires values result- 
ing from complex computations. While additional do- 
main specific functions provide ample mechanism, tem- 
plate designers are encouraged to keep domain knowl- 
edge within the templates themselves. The motivation 
is twofold. First, this reduces bloat of the core lan- 
guage. Second, as function definitions require program- 
ming, and most template designers do not possess the 
necessary skills, or are simply unwilling, to create new 
functions. Therefore, we have added only a small num- 
ber of generic primitive operations to the core language 
in an application. 

As described to this point, the template language is not 
conducive to performing complex computation within 
the templates themselves. All functions return text that 
is inserted into the end router configuration. Multi-step 
computations therefore become difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. To overcome this issue, the language supports hid- 
den evaluation: 


{EVAL LABEL noprint] 
. template statements 
{/LABEL] 


Statements within the LABEL scope produce no output. 

Computation within EVAL blocks is not limited to 
simple multi-step functional transformations. In prac- 
tice, we leveraged the hidden evaluation interface to pro- 
vided a multitude of features. For example, database 
SELECT queries were used to lookup values in supple- 
mental data tables. Values were assigned to higher level 
contexts, e.g., ROUTER, and used throughout the tem- 
plate. The EVAL blocks also proved useful to determine 
values that depended on multiple conditionals. The con- 
ditional logic was performed once, and the value was 
used many times thereafter. 


4.7 Template Assembly 


Managing one large template becomes unwieldy. Soft- 
ware engineering experience recommends modular code. 
Templates are no exception. Using many small tem- 
plates, or configlets provides many beneficial side 
effects. It allows a template designer to concentrate on 
one feature at a time. For example, a configlet can be 
written for each network access type used for the WAN 
interface of a router. Later, depending on the router pro- 
visioning data, the correct configlet is chosen. By in- 
cluding configlets on demand, complicated conditional 
logic is avoided. Additionally, as configlets are only in- 
serted where applicable, they can be written with certain 
assumptions in mind. This reduces complexity within 
the configlets themselves. Finally, as configlets can in- 
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clude other configlets, the template designer can exploit 
commonality between configlets. 

PRESTO stores all configlets in a template library. 
Configlets can be included at any point. The language 
provides a special syntax for including configlets: 


[INCLUDE FROM (FEATURE) WHERE 
(FEATURE .TYPE=SOME_TYPE) ] 


In our above example, the correct WAN interface con- 
figlet is included using the <ROUTER. ACCESS_TYPE> 
variable: 


[INCLUDE FROM (WAN) WHERE 
(WAN .ACCESS_TYPE=<ROUTER.ACCESS_TYPE>) ] 


4.8 Example Configlet 


Once the data model and configlet organization are de- 
termined, writing the configlets themselves is straight- 
forward. We now provide a quick example to show how 
each of the language primitives come together. Consider 
a network topology where the Internet edge has two ac- 
cess lines, each connected to one router, and the two 
routers establish load sharing of in and outbound traffic. 
The most complex configlet will define the WAN routing 
protocol. Figure 2 provides an example. 

The example begins by including the interface con- 
figlet defining the back to back connection between the 
two routers. Multiple connection types may be sup- 
ported. Instead of using a large conditional statement 
to pick the right interface definition, the INCLUDE state- 
ment allows the relational database to perform the con- 
ditional logic and simplify the code the domain expert 
must specify. 

The BGP block defines the WAN routing protocol con- 
figuration. Here, a SELECT queries for network ad- 
dresses specific to the peer router. The configlet also 
performs a domain specific sanity check that warns the 
enabler if the two routers’ back to back IP address are 
in different networks. This check is placed within and 
EVAL block to keep warning text from leaking into the 
end configuration. Finally, the SELECT query is also 
used to determine information specific to the WAN con- 
nection. Here, the data model specifies that WAN in- 
terface specifics be placed in a separate table. The con- 
figlet selects the correct table row using the HOSTNAME 
foreign key. The Cisco IOS network and neighbor 
commands require a translation of the available informa- 
tion, therefore the computeOffsetMaskIP () func- 
tion is used. In this case, the remote peer is always the 
second IP in the network, therefore the domain expert is 
able to code the neighbor’s IP directly using the offset 
function. 
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%% Configure Back-to-Back Interface to Peer Router 


[INCLUDE FROM (B2B) WHERE (B2B.TYPE=<ROUTER.B2B_TYPE>) ] 


%% Define the BGP configuration 
router bgp <ROUTER.LOCAL_ASN> 
network <ROUTER.LOOPBACKO> mask 255.255.255.255 


[PEER:SELECT FROM (ROUTER) WHERE (ROUTER.HOSTNAME=<ROUTER.PEER>) ] 


%% Ensure the peer is in the same network 
[EVAL B2B_CHECK noprint] 


[COND WRONGNET ("<ROUTER.B2BNET:computeOffsetMaskIP (<ROUTER.B2B_IP>,0)>" \ 
ne "<PEER.B2BNET:computeOffsetMaskIP (<PEER.B2B_IP>,0)>" ) ] 
<ROUTER.WARNING: templateWarning (<ROUTER.HOSTNAME> and <PEER.HOSTNAME> different B2B Net)> 


[/WRONGNET] 
[/B2B_CHECK] 


network <PEER.NETIP: computeOffsetMaskIP (<PEER.B2B_IP>,0)> mask 255.255.255.252 
neighbor <PEER.B2B_IP> remote-as <ROUTER.LOCAL_ASN> 


neighbor <PEER.B2B_IP> next—hop-self 
[/PEER] 


[WAN:SELECT FROM (WAN) WHERE (WAN.HOSTNAME=<ROUTER.HOSTNAME>) ] 

network <WAN.NETIP:computeOffsetMaskIP (<WAN.IP>,0)> mask <WAN.MASK:computeMask (<WAN.IP>) > 
%% The gateway is the second IP in the subnet (for this example) 

neighbor <WAN.GW:computeOffsetMaskIP (<WAN.IP>,1)> remote-as <WAN.REMOTE_ASN> 


[/WAN] 


no auto-summary 
' 





Figure 2: Example configlet defining the WAN routing protocol of a two-line two-router configuration 


5 The PRESTO System 


The template language and data model provides a mech- 
anism to describe configuration policy; however, it must 
be incorporated into a usable system. In an ideal world, 
an engineer receives a request for a group of related 
routers with all required input information available and 
correct. This would allow a straightforward application 
of the data model and templates to act upon inputs. As 
shown in Figure 1, the per-request input data is parsed 
and merged with tabular supplementary rules to create a 
one time database. Then, for each router in the request, 
a master active template is executed by the provisioning 
generator. This master template includes and executes 
appropriate configlets according to the input data, result- 
ing in a completed configuration text file. 

Unfortunately, the information required to configure 
a router is not always readily available. In large opera- 
tional networks, the input data for the configuration task 
spans the outputs of multiple upstream workflows, which 
may arrive at different points in time. It is therefore im- 
portant to be able to work with such partial information 
flows and to able to handle any inconsistencies across the 
flows. In such a scenario, ubiquitous flow-through or full 
automation becomes extremely difficult to realize. Ac- 
cordingly, PRESTO provides hooks to overcome these 
difficulties, when and where they arise. 


5.1 PRESTO Architecture 


PRESTO achieves nearly full automation using a 2-step 
process, see Figure 3. The goal of automation is to mini- 
mize user actions. PRESTO minimizes manual processes 
in two ways. First, it handles bulk requests. This stream- 


lines the process of creating the initial router configura- 
tion code. Second, it requires only one point of user in- 
teraction at which point users provide the most minimal 
effort to allow automation to complete. In PRESTO, data 
processing proceeds in two steps, with user integration 
capabilities made available between step | and step 2. 


Specifically, PRESTO uses a 2-step architecture to re- 
quest user input at the most ideal moment. The process 
begins with the submission of a batch request to step 1. 
Step 1 pulls together and parses information from avail- 
able input data sources for the batch request. The output 
of step 1 is the complete and unambiguous information 
needed to configure all routers in the batch. The role of 
step 1 then is to normalize and tabulate the input infor- 
mation and, if possible, apply defaults or inference rules 
to fill in missing information. Where defaults or infer- 
ence are applied, the step 1 output will flag or annotate 
the output, for (optional or mandatory) user inspection. 
In practice, we found that inference rules include many 
types of calculations, for example, ranging from assign- 
ing incremental BGP AS prepend values to selecting in- 
terface ports for network connections. The result is pre- 
sented to the user for validation in tabular form. The 
user is then given the option to change certain of the data 
to meet customer requirements (which we found some- 
times change faster than the ordering information sys- 
tems can be updated), e.g., changing interface cards, and 
the batch request is submitted to step 2. Step 2 executes 
the PRESTO engine described in Figure 1, combining 
complete input information with templated policy infor- 
mation as described above, to produce the configuration 
file for each router in the batch request. By dividing the 
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Figure 3: 2-step PRESTO Data Flow 


processing in these two steps, we isolate fallout due to 
inadequate information to step 1, and provide the system 
and its users opportunities to repair fallout and resume 
automation before proceeding to step 2, which then pro- 
duces the desired output. 

PRESTO was designed to be input agnostic, and has 
been adapted to be invoked in a number of different 
modalities (via web services, via database invocations, 
or via stand-alone interfaces), and to operate on inputs 
of various forms and origins (database extracts, Excel 
spreadsheets, XML forms). PRESTO is essentially state- 
less. By design, the persistent data in PRESTO is limited 
to a a repository of configuration policies; the persistent 
database of associated router configurations is external to 
PRESTO. 

Accordingly, PRESTO applications are built on a pro- 
visioning data model, describing short-lived data, and a 
policy data model, describing long lived data (see Fig- 
ure 3). We do not have space here to describe the details 
or the precise representations of these data models, and 
so shall describe salient features. Short lived inputs are 
limited to those specific to a given batch request and con- 
tain information used to populate the active templates. 
Long lived inputs contain configuration policy. These in- 
puts exist in a variety of forms, including the default rules 
and data models used in both steps 1 and 2. The policy 
data model captures rarely changing information, such 
as the number of ports on an line access card, as well as 
stable configuration parameters, e.g., domain wide net- 
work access lists. The policy data model also encom- 
passes the library of templates for configlets and whole 
configurations. As noted above, the templates describe 
the comprehensive configuration policy logic in the na- 
tive device configuration language. Typically, new tem- 
plates are released after significant scrutiny and test on a 
release schedule (albeit at a rapid pace), accompanied in 
parallel with customer or user notification — as template 


change leads to change in network and service behavior. 

All data models eventually require maintenance, in- 
cluding the policy data model. PRESTO simplifies main- 
taining tabular supplementary data on hardware configu- 
ration rules, and PRESTO language templates by stor- 
ing both in a database. We found that tabulating hard- 
ware configuration data only allows for easy additions of 
new hardware options, but it also allows non-technical 
domain experts to update tables by maintaining and sub- 
mitting corresponding spreadsheets. As noted in Sec- 
tion 4, the active templates are also broken down into 
configlets (sub-templates). The configlet concept allows 
logical components to be easily updated without affect- 
ing the entire library. 


5.2 Validating Step-2 Inputs 


Step 1 cleans up and normalizes short lived input data. 
PRESTO provides an interface between steps 1 and 2 
to allows users to update and validate values to ensure 
all required data is available and correct. Users, how- 
ever, can make mistakes. Therefore, step 2 must per- 
form sanity checks; both syntactic and semantic checks 
are required. Syntax checks occur in the parsing phase 
and test for data formats, e.g., an IP addresses are valid 
“dotted quads,” of the form x.x.x.x/y. Factoring parsing 
checks to the parsing phase of step 2 simplifies the sys- 
tem and improves template readability — as the templates 
are written under the assumption that domain agnostic 
inputs such as IP addresses are syntactically correct. Se- 
mantic checks are more implemented naturally in the 
configlets within the PRESTO language, as these checks 
are domain or application specific, e.g., a check may as- 
sure that an IP address is neither a network or broadcast 
address. To support these various forms of checks, the 
PRESTO language provides capabilities to emit errors 
and warnings, via functions templateError() and 
templateWarning (), each taking a string argument. 


5.3. Handling Unknown Information 


We found warning messages to be of remarkable utility, 
as PRESTO users insisted that the process of generation 
router configuration files proceed in spite of missing in- 
formation. Users often preferred to obtain configurations 
with warnings that some information might be missing or 
inferred, rather than obtaining just an error message. As 
this eventuality may appear surprising given PRESTO’s 
two step architecture, some explanation may be in order. 
Routers for a given project or customer are not always 
ordered or provisioned at the same time. As routers are 
related to one another through their configuration, situa- 
tions sometimes arise where information needed to con- 
figure one set of routers may depend on the ordering and 
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configuration of a second set of routers, and the infor- 
mation flow for this second set may be missing at the 
time that PRESTO is invoked to provision the first set. 
In other scenarios, essential parameters such as IP ad- 
dresses which must be written into the configuration may 
be unknown at the time of initial configuration genera- 
tion. 

PRESTO accommodates these scenarios by allowing 
the active templates to perform a sort of due diligence. 
Active templates perform conditional checks to see if all 
non-mandatory inputs are available. To allow data avail- 
ability tests of values that drive iteration or looping con- 
structs, the PRESTO template language was extended to 
support query checking by allowing the standard SQL 
syntax count (*) as COUNT. Using such a query, the 
new context has access to a COUNT variable, on which 
conditional logic is performed, allowing for the detection 
of missing information. Where these non-mandatory in- 
puts are missing, configuration lines are still generated 
with dummy or inferred values, but language specific 
comments ensure the produced code is still of some util- 
ity (e.g., the router will boot and provide basic connec- 
tivity), leaving to automation downstream of PRESTO to 
complete the configuration task. 


5.4 Implementation 


The core PRESTO system was implemented in approxi- 
mately 3,000 lines of Perl code. The code is divided into 
two modules, PROVGEN.pm and PROVDB.pm, which 
implement the language interpreter and database inter- 
face, respectively. To accommodate a new application, 
we found the application specific adapters to deal with 
step | inputs can easily grow to thousands of lines. For- 
tunately, however, many identical components or parsing 
patterns can be easily ported from one application to an- 
other. 


6 Experience with Real Services 


The development of the PRESTO system has benefited 
from the insights of network designers and engineers 
responsible for configuring network elements for large 
commercial connectivity services. A key measure of the 
value of such a tool ultimately is how useful and us- 
able it is in practice for this target user community. The 
PRESTO system is currently being used to automate con- 
figuration generation for a number of different commer- 
cial network services. In addition to the clear pressing 
benefits of a successful configuration tool for network 
management, such an exercise is important for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


e It helps us understand the type and amount of effort 


Customer site 1 


Customer site 3 
CE, Gas * 





Figure 4: Provider VPN 


needed in the process of taking the PRESTO tool 
and customizing it for a new service. 


e It allows us to evaluate and if required evolve the 
design of the tool in the context of a real world ap- 
plication and its particular requirements. 


e It provides valuable feedback for improving the 
tool. 


In this section we present our experiences with, 
and lessons learned from automating configuration for 
provider-based VPNs via PRESTO. We first describe the 
service, then outline our experiences with customizing 
PRESTO for this service. 


6.1 Customer edge router configuration 
for provider VPNs 


Enterprise networks are increasingly using provider- 
based Virtual Private Networks (VPNs) to connect ge- 
ographically disparate sites. In such a VPN, each cus- 
tomer site has one or more customer edge (CE) router 
connecting to a one or more provider edge (PE) routers 
in the provider network (see Figure 4). Incoming cus- 
tomer traffic from a CE is encapsulated at the PE and car- 
ried across the provider network, decapsulated by a re- 
mote provider edge router and handed off to the customer 
CE router at a remote site of the same customer. Traf- 
fic belonging to different customers is segregated in the 
provider backbone, and the provider network is opaque 
to the customer. The predominant method for supporting 
provider-based VPNs uses MPLS as the encapsulating 
technology across the provider backbone. 

From a provider perspective, a critical part of sup- 
porting the VPN service involves configuring the the CE 
routers. The tasks include configuring ACLs, interfaces, 
WAN (Wide Area Network) and LAN (Local Area Net- 
work) links and routing (e.g., OSPF and BGP) . The key 
challenges pertain to heterogeneity and scale. VPN ser- 
vices enjoy a large and growing number of customers. A 
single customer can have hundreds to thousands of dif- 
ferent sites. There are a wide range of features and op- 
tions a customer can select that impact the configuration. 
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There are different hardware elements (router models, in- 
terface cards), different access type options for the CE- 
PE connection (e.g., Frame Relay and ATM), different 
interface speed options, and so on. Customers can opt for 
a range of resiliency options for each of their sites, where 
the resiliency option determines the number of routers at 
the site, the number of distinct links from the site towards 
the provider network, whether there is a last-resort dial 
backup to be used if the data service fails, etc. An exam- 
ple resiliency option is 2 CEs with 2 different links to the 
provider network running in load sharing mode. In addi- 
tion to being already large, the features and options also 
change as the service offering improves and evolves. For 
instance, newer router models and line cards are being 
constantly added to the list of supported options. 

The CE configuration task embodies many of the chal- 
lenges outlined in Section 2. VPN services involve fast 
growing demand, a large and increasing volume of router 
orders to be configured, a huge space of feature combina- 
tions, and the need to support a steadily increasing slew 
of new features. All these factors make the overheads 
with a manual-intensive configuration workflow unac- 
ceptably high, and make these services prime candidates 
for PRESTO automation. 


6.2 A PRESTO tool for CE configuration 


Developing a PRESTO-based CE configuration tool in- 
volved knowledge engineering (codifying expert knowl- 
edge, initially only partially documented) and data mod- 
eling (identifying service-specific information and busi- 
ness rules), as well as front end user interface and back 
end PRESTO template development. The main tasks in- 
volved were: 


e identifying all the service-specific information re- 
quired for building the CE configs, and develop- 
ing the resulting VPN-specific configuration data 
model. 


understanding the workflow surrounding the provi- 
sioning process and available data sources and de- 
termining how the information in the above data 
model can be extracted. 


collating the service-specific provisioning rules and 
building the service-specific templates based on en- 
gineering guidelines from the service designers. 


defining the workflow of the PRESTO-based tool 
and developing service-specific code around the 
core service-agnostic PRESTO system. 


Recall that PRESTO requires an application to define 
two types of data models—a provisioning data model for 


short lived data, and a policy data model for supplemen- 
tal data and templates. The provisioning data model pro- 
vides a normalized repository of data specific to the cur- 
rent router request set. The VPN instantiation of the pro- 
visioning data model placed as many fields as possible in 
a central ROUTER table indexed by the router hostname. 
This contained router specific information such as model 
number, software version, and available customer infor- 
mation. Whenever multiple instances of any type of data 
was required to build template iterations, a new table was 
created — that is the data model was highly normalized, 
as replication has risk in provisioning tasks. For VPN, 
this led to the creation of tables for WAN interfaces, dial 
backup information, and the logical interfaces that de- 
fine VPN connections. In total, the resulting provision- 
ing data model consisted of one main ROUTER table and 
nine secondary tables, each containing foreign keys to 
reference the ROUTER table. 

The longer lived policy data model was split into sup- 
plemental data and template data sub-models. Supple- 
mental data consisted mainly of data already naturally 
expressed in tabular form, e.g., mappings from card 
names to interface type and number of ports, and map- 
pings from strings describing interface speeds to the ac- 
tual value to code in the configuration. The template 
data model proved much more interesting, as it contained 
the configlets used to create the actual router configura- 
tion. Configlets were grouped by logical features, specif- 
ically BASE, LAN, WAN, RESILIENCY, DAC, and B2B. 
as follows. The BASE table consisted of the configlet 
required for all routers, e.g., hostname, password, loop- 
back, and motd commands. The LAN and WAN tables 
contained configlets for types of interfaces, e.g., frame 
relay and ATM interfaces. The RESILIENCY table con- 
tained configlets defining the different resiliency options 
required by the VPN service. The DAC table contained 
configlets specific to various parts of the dial backup con- 
figuration. The B2B table defined special interface def- 
initions used where CE routers are organized in back to 
back configurations. Defining these new feature tables 
as primitives or building blocks allowed specialized con- 
figlets to be easily composed and promoted knowledge 
and code reuse. A total of 44 configlets containing 5414 
lines of statements were created. 


6.3 Benefits and Experiences 


Various existing processes such as accounting, customer 
service, provisioning, and network management interact 
with configuration management. For the PRESTO. tool 
to be practically usable, it was critical for it to operate 
within the confines of the surrounding existing config- 
uration management processes and systems. This re- 
quirement to operate in pre-existing existing system and 
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tool environments significantly impacted the PRESTO 
design, and the extent to which the configuration genera- 
tion could be automated. Indeed, the 2-step PRESTO ar- 
chitecture and the accommodations for potential human 
intervention/oversight between the two Steps were key 
design elements that resulted from this requirement. 

We next revisit the requirements criteria introduced in 
Section 2.2 and discuss to what extent the PRESTO real- 
ization achieves those. 

e Support existing configuration languages: The 
PRESTO template language achieved this goal com- 
pletely. A PRESTO template consists of active template 
code and configuration statements in an existing config- 
uration language. The template language was used to ex- 
tract the particular configuration context, determine the 
control of flow in a configlet, specify rules for combining 
configlets, and achieve variable substitution and func- 
tional substitution. However, the actual configlet was 
specified in the configuration language that network en- 
gineers are familiar with, e.g., Cicso CLI (Figure 2). 

e Scale with options, combinations, and infrastruc- 
ture: Several aspects of the PRESTO design made it pos- 
sible to write a configlet once and reuse it for many dif- 
ferent configuration scenarios. These included the capa- 
bility to dynamically extract data as needed, the approach 
of writing small configlets for specific features of a con- 
figuration, and the support provided for combining con- 
figlets together deterministically or conditionally. Reuse 
of configlets was critical in ensuring that the authoring 
of templates for the VPN service was tractable, despite 
the large number of feature combinations in this service. 
Our experience demonstrated that the effort required to 
author templates the first time was acceptable — any sig- 
nificant lags were attributable to legitimate debate on the 
nuances of the precise design intent and associated router 
capabilities. The incremental effort in updating the sys- 
tem to handle new features was also low. Any updates 
to the supplementary data such as a new interface card 
were realized by simply updating the relevant table in 
the database, without any additional coding effort. For 
supporting a new router model, we were able to reuse 
all the existing templates for common features, and only 
needed to write templates for features that were not yet 
covered (e.g., a new interface type) or that were router 
model specific (e.g., rules for numbering interfaces). In 
fact, the ability to reuse existing templates has proven to 
be a key strength of the PRESTO approach. 

e Support heterogeneous and diverse data sources: A 
key task involved modeling the information needed for 
service configuration and determining how that informa- 
tion could be obtained from existing data sources. For 
the VPN service, there were multiple sources of input in- 
formation: (i) a customer order document that contained 
details about a customers request for the service, such 
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as a list of sites, and the selection of choices for that 
site (as listed above, the choices included the number of 
routers, router models, number of access links, access 
types, and resiliency option); (ii) other documents that 
listed required auxiliary information, e.g., a list of the 
supported router models and cards and the type and num- 
ber of interfaces on them, (iii) engineering policy docu- 
ments that specified the configuration rules for all com- 
binations of customer order options. While a large sub- 
set of the required information could be directly gleaned 
from the various data sources described before, there 
were other important information pieces that for differ- 
ent reasons could not be pulled automatically from an 
external source. Some of this information required ap- 
plication of service-specific business rules and compu- 
tations to available input data, while other information 
needed to be manually assigned. We found that the 2- 
step PRESTO architecture (see Section 5.1) was well 
suited to handle this data-heterogeneous environment. In 
addition to getting available information from a variety 
of input sources, Step 1 marshalled additional required 
values and choices in the data model by applying service- 
specific rules to the available input information. The re- 
sulting partially populated provisioning data model was 
exposed to the user at the end of Step 1 for validation 
and for filling in missing values. Step 2 of the system 
then successfully drove the task of actually creating the 
CE configurations. 

One measure of the benefit an automation tool is the 
reduction in the amount of human mediated effort. While 
an exact apple to apple comparison is not easy, we com- 
pared the traditional VPN CE configuration workflow to 
the PRESTO workflow. In the traditional manual config- 
uration workflow, engineers proceeded through a man- 
ual time consuming process where they collated the dif- 
ferent data sources, ran complex computations to de- 
rive additional necessary information, and then navigated 
the complex options in the customer order to create the 
router configuration. In a customer order with many 
sites and routers, the process had to be repeated many 
times, once for each router. If dependencies existed be- 
tween multiple routers, engineers had also to be careful 
to reflect the dependencies and build consistent configu- 
rations. For instance, if 2 routers had a connection be- 
tween them, the configuration of the interfaces on both 
sides should be consistent. In contrast, the PRESTO tool 
for CE configuration has a significantly more automated 
workflow, where: 


1. The configuration engineer uploaded the customer 
order, and begins executing the first step of 
PRESTO. 


2. PRESTO created a document at the end of the first 
step that contained for each router in the customer 
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order a list of all the information fields needed for 
configuring the router. Of the total of 64 rele- 
vant fields, about 42 were auto-populated with val- 
ues parsed directly from the various input sources, 
and another 14 were auto-populated by applying 
default engineering rules coded into PRESTO. A 
small number of fields (around eight), had to be 
manually filled in. 


3. The engineer reviewed this document, filled in the 
missing field values, overrode auto-populated val- 
ues if required, and initiated the execution of the 
second step of PRESTO. 


4. The tool then created and returned the configura- 
tions for all the routers in the customer order. 


The manual effort with PRESTO was reduced to filling 
in a small number of values per router, reviewing auto- 
populated fields, and sometimes overriding them. Feed- 
back from user trials indicated that engineers found the 
approach of auto-computing, and auto-populating field 
values based on default rules to be very useful, even 
though manual intervention was sometimes needed to 
override the values. 

The PRESTO CE configuration tool was put through 
user trials involving engineers from across the world. 
This helped uncover and normalize certain configuration 
rules that showed regional variations under the manual 
process, reinforcing the need for the PRESTO tool. One 
lesson from the user trials was that the system must not 
only create correct configurations, but also must support 
a streamlined and sparse user interface. Though we do 
not describe the details here, designing a suitable user in- 
terface proved non-trivial, and required several iterations 
before it passed the acceptance threshold of users. 


7 Related Work 


Several industrial products (for example, [6, 16, 20, 
21, 7]) have emerged that offer support for configu- 
ration management. Many of these efforts have fo- 
cused on developing abstract languages to specify con- 
figurations in a vendor neutral fashion, e.g., IETF stan- 
dard SNMP5D MIBs [5], and the Common Informa- 
tion Model (CIM) [9]. These information models de- 
fine and organize configuration semantics for network- 
ing/computing equipment and services in a manner not 
bound to a particular manufacturer or implementation. 
An example of the success of such an approach is the 
DSL Forum’s TR-069 effort for DSL router configura- 
tion [10]. Yet, general router configuration via this ap- 
proach is challenging given rapid technology evolution, 
forces driving network operators and vendors towards 
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competitive and differentiated advantage, feature prolif- 
eration, and the need to continuously expand networks 
and features while maintaining backwards compatibility. 

Boehm et. al. [3] present a system that raises the 
abstraction level at which routing policies are specified 
from individual BGP statements to a network-wide rout- 
ing policy. The system includes support to generate the 
appropriate pieces of router configuration for all routers 
in the network. An approach to automated provision- 
ing of BGP-speaking customers is discussed in [15]. 
These efforts focus on BGP, just one component of router 
configuration. Narain [18] seeks to bridge the gap be- 
tween end-to-end network service requirements, and de- 
tailed component configurations, by formal specifica- 
tion of network service requirements. Such specification 
could aid synthesis of router configurations. In contrast 
to these efforts, our focus in PRESTO is on the synthesis 
of complete, precise, and diverse network configurations 
that are readily deployable. 

Several initiatives have explored configuration man- 
agement systems for desktop, and server environ- 
ments [1, 4, 2, 12]. Networked and router environ- 
ments often involve more complex options and inter- 
dependencies than desktop environments, and these so- 
lutions do not directly apply. That said, there is much 
potential benefit from cross-fertilization between these 
domains. Further, many of these works have emphasized 
deployment of configurations, and have placed relatively 
little effort on deciding what the configuration of a node 
should be [2]. 

While the focus of PRESTO is the synthesis of config- 
uration files, others have looked at important orthogonal 
issues related to configuration management. The Net- 
work Configuration Protocol (NETCONF) [19, 11] effort 
provides mechanisms to install, manipulate, and delete 
the configuration of network devices. The NESTOR 
project [22] seeks to simplify configuration management 
tasks which requires changes in multiple interdependent 
elements at different network layers by avoiding incon- 
sistent configuration states among elements, and facili- 
tating undo of configuration changes to recover an op- 
erational state. Others [13, 14] have looked at detailed 
modeling and detection of errors in deployed configura- 
tions. 


8 Conclusions 


The PRESTO system presented throughout represents a 
step toward realistic automation of massive scale config- 
uration management. While its genesis was mandated by 
the specific needs of a single provider, the approach and 
insights are universal. Central to the success of PRESTO 
are the satisfied mandates for the treatment of complex 
and evolving service definitions and customer require- 
ments, dealing with the hugely diverse and sometimes 
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unreliable data sources, and communication within the 
lingua franca of its user community. 

PRESTO attempts to balance these requirements by 
providing malleable and composable configlets that en- 
code configuration business logic directly in the target 
language. Integration of external data sources is per- 
formed by simple code embedded in templates and spe- 


 cialized database query interfaces. This approach pro- 


vides network engineers with rigorous tools to clearly 
define the workflow and content of service configuration 
while maintaining the flexibility of enablers to manipu- 
late the resulting configurations to suit the customer or 
environment in which they will be used. Additionally, 
configlets are not just applicable for routers; other de- 
vices with text-based configuration can also benefit. 

Our experiences with PRESTO in the VPN and other 
services are promising. We learned much that led us to 
adjust the language and the way it is used in practice, but 
also confirmed that PRESTO approach is viable. How- 
ever, we found one of the greatest challenges of automat- 
ing router configuration at a massive scale is the ability 
to gather and reconcile necessary input data. 

Our future work extends PRESTO in two key direc- 
tions. First, we are deploying the tool in a wider range of 
services. Our goal here is to demonstrate that much of the 
PRESTO design is general, and new services supported 
with relatively little effort. The second major initiative 
is to evaluate PRESTO as a platform for “brownfield” 
configuration in full generality, where updates may be 
made by aset of systems and tools, with PRESTO among 
this set. Such tools tackle the more complex problem 
of projecting a configuration into a live system without 
negative consequences, e.g., causing performance, secu- 
rity, or connectivity problems. These efforts may require 
significantly more intelligence than the smart templates 
currently supported, and may require the introduction of 
techniques that reason about the consequences of con- 
figuration with respect to the services that are already 
present. It is through these efforts that providers will be- 
gin to ease the burden of costly and error-prone configu- 
ration management. 


Notes 


'The specification may in fact be split across more than one file, or 
modality of description of the command set , 

? Enablers are the personnel who implement a given service, either 
staff on-site or within a provider’s Network Operations Center. 

3Note, this use of context is different than in context-based evalua- 
tion of programming language literature. 
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ABSTRACT 


Tame is a new event-based system for managing con- 
currency in network applications. Code written with 
Tame abstractions does not suffer from the “stack- 
ripping” problem associated with other event libraries. 
Like threaded code, tamed code uses standard control flow, 
automatically-managed local variables, and modular inter- 
faces between callers and callees. Tame’s implementation 
consists of C++ libraries and a source-to-source translator; 
no platform-specific support or compiler modifications are 
required, and Tame induces little runtime overhead. Expe- 
rience with Tame in real-world systems, including a pop- 
ular commercial Web site, suggests it is easy to adopt and 
deploy. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


This paper introduces Tame, a system for managing con- 
currency in network applications that combines the flex- 
ibility and performance of events with the programma- 
bility of threads. Tame is yet another design point in a 
crowded space, but one that has proven successful in real- 
world deployments. The system is, at heart, an event-based 
programming library that frees event developers from the 
annoyance of “stack ripping” [1]. We have implemented 
Tame in C++ using libraries and source-to-source transla- 
tion, making Tame deployable without compiler upgrades. 

Threads are the more popular strategy for managing 
concurrency, but some situations (and programmers) still 
call for events [7, 13, 24, 28, 34, 39]. Applications with 
exotic concurrency, such as multicast, publish/subscribe, 
or TCP-like state machines, might find threads insuffi- 
ciently expressive [37]. Certain contexts do not support 
threads or blocking [6, 21]. On new platforms, portabil- 
ity can favor events, which require only a select call 
and no knowledge of hardware-specific stack or register 
configuration [11]. Finally, some event-based servers per- 
form better and use less memory than threaded competi- 
tors [18, 24-26]. 

But a key advantage of events—a single stack—is also a 
liability. Sharing one stack for multiple tasks requires stack 
ripping, which plagues the development, maintenance, de- 
bugging and profiling of event code [1]. The programmer 
must manually split (or “rip”) each function that might 
block (due to network communication or disk I/O), as well 
as all of its ancestors in the call stack. Ripping a func- 
tion obscures its control flow [6] and complicates memory 
management. 
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However, the right abstractions can capture events’ ex- 
pressivity while minimizing the headaches of stack rip- 
ping [30]. The Tame system introduces powerful abstrac- 
tions with implementation techniques suitable for high- 
performance system programming. The specific contribu- 
tions of the Tame system are: 


1. A high-level, type-safe API for event-based program- 
ming that frees it from the stack-ripping problem but is 
still backwards compatible with legacy event code. 


2. A new technique to incorporate threads and events in 
the same program. 


3. A maintainable and immediately deployable imple- 
mentation in C++, using only portable libraries and 
source-to-source translation. 


4. An automated memory management scheme for events 
that does not require garbage collection. 


Our experience with Tame has shown the interface suf- 
ficient to build and run real systems. Programmers other 
than the authors rely on Tame in educational assignments, 
research projects [36], and even a high-traffic commercial 
Web site [16]. 


2 RELATED WORK 


The research systems most closely related to Tame .are 
Capriccio [38] and the work of Adya et al. [1]. Capriccio 
is a cooperative threading package that exports the POSIX 
thread interface but looks like events to the operating sys- 
tem: it uses sophisticated stack management to make one 
stack appear as many, saving on cycles and memory. How- 
ever, the Capriccio system strives to equal events only in 
terms of performance and not in terms of expressivity; its 
authors note that the thread interface is less flexible than 
that of events [37]. 

Adya et al.’s system is a way to combine event-based 
and threaded code in the same address space. The key in- 
sight is that a program’s style of stack management (auto- 
matic or manual) is orthogonal to its style of task manage- 
ment (cooperative or preemptive) and that most literature 
on events and threads mistakenly claims they are linked. 
As in Adya’s system, a Tame program can be expressed 
in a syntax that has readable automatic stack management 
(like threads) yet has explicit cooperative task manage- 
ment (like events). Tame differs because it extends auto- 
matic stack management to all event code, while “hybrid” 
event code in Adya’s system still requires manual stack 
management. Other systems like SEDA [40] use threads 
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and events in concert to achieve flexible scheduling and 
intraprocess concurrency. Tame is complementary to such 
hybrid systems and can be used as an implementation tech- 
nique to simplify their event code. 

Many other systems attempt to improve threads’ scala- 
bility and efficiency. NPTL in Linux [9] and I/O comple- 
tion ports in Windows [22] improve the performance of 
kernel threads; we compare Tame with NPTL in our eval- 
uation. Practical user-level cooperative threading packages 
include Gnu PTH, which focuses on portability [12], and 
StateThreads, which focuses on performance [31]. 

Existing practical event libraries fall into several cate- 
gories. The most primitive, such as libevent [27], fo- 
cus exclusively on abstracting the interface to OS events 
(i.e., select vs. poll vs. epoll vs. kqueue), and don’t 
simplify the construction of higher-level events, such as 
RPC completions. The event libraries integrated with GUI 
toolkits, such as Motif, GTK+, and Qt, support higher- 
level events, but are of course tuned for GUIs rather 
than general systems programming. The type-safe libasync 
event library for C++ is the basis of our work [21, 41]. 

The protothreads C-preprocessor library [11] gives the 
illusion of threads with only one stack. Protothreads are 
useful in resource-constrained settings such as embedded 
devices and sensor networks, but lacking stacks or clo- 
sures, they must use global variables to retain state and 
therefore are not suited to building composable APIs. The 
Tame system shares implementation techniques with pro- 
tothreads and similar C coroutine libraries [10, 11], as well 
as the porch program checkpointer [29]. 

The Tame language semantics draw from a rich body 
of previous work on parallel programming [32]. Like con- 
dition variables [14], Tame’s events allow signaling and 
synchronization between different parts of a program, but 
unlike condition variables, events do not require locks (or 
threads, for that matter). Many parallel programming lan- 
guages have constructs similar to Tame’s twait: Occam 
has PAR [17], and Pascal-FC has COBEGIN and COEND [8]. 

Tame also borrows ideas such as closures and func- 
tion currying from functional languages like Lisp [33] and 
Haskell [15]. Previous work in modeling threads and con- 
currency in functional languages, such as Haskell and ML, 
has noted a correspondence between continuations and 
threads. A user-level thread scheduler essentially chooses 
among a set of active continuations; blocking adds the 
current continuation to this set and invokes the scheduler. 
For instance, Claessen uses monads in Haskell to imple- 
ment threading [5]. Li and Zdancewic extend Claessen’s 
technique to combine threads and events [20]. Concurrent 
ML (CML) uses continuations to build a set of concur- 
rency primitives much like those of Tame [30]. Tame and 
CML have similar events, Tame’s rendezvous shares 
some properties with CML’s choose operator, and Tame’s 
twait is analogous to CML’s sync. There are differ- 


// Threads 

void wait_then_print_threads() { 
sleep(10); // blocks this function and all callers 
printf("Done!"); 

} 


// Tame primitives 

tamed wait_then_print_tame() { 
tvars { rendezvous<> r; } 
event<> e = mkevent(r); 
timer(10, e); 
twait(r); 


// allocate event on r 
// cause e to be triggered after 10 sec 
// block until an event on r is triggered 
// only blocks this function, not its callers! 
printf("Done!"); 
} 


// Tame syntactic sugar 

tamed wait_then_print_simple_tame() { 
twait { timer(10, mkevent()); } 
printf("Done!"); 

} 


Figure 1: Three functions that print Done! after ten seconds. The first 
version uses threads; the second Tame version is essentially as readable. 


ences in performance and function. CML events are ef- 
fectively continuations and preserve the equivalent of an 
entire call stack, while Tame events preserve only the top- 
level function’s closure, and CML has no direct equivalent 
for Tame’s user-supplied event IDs—instead the CML user 
must manipulate event objects directly. Tame’s constructs 
have similar power but are efficiently implementable in 
conventional systems programming languages like C++. 


3 TAME SEMANTICS 


Tame makes easy concurrency problems easy to express in 
events (as they were easy to express in threads). Figure 1 
shows three implementations of a trivial function; the sec- 
ond Tame version is indeed close to the threaded version 
in code length and readability. The rest of this section de- 
scribes the Tame primitives and syntactic sugar. We also 
show through examples how the full power of Tame sim- 
plifies the expression of hard concurrency problems, and 
how Tame allows users to develop composable solutions 
for concurrency problems (harder to express correctly in 
threads). 


3.1 Overview 


Tame introduces four related abstractions for handling 
concurrency: events, wait points, rendezvous, and safe lo- 
cal variables. They are expressed as software libraries 
whenever possible, and as language extensions (via 
source-to-source translation) when not. 

First, each event object represents a future occurrence, 
such as the completion of a network read. When the 
expected occurrence actually happens—for instance, a 
packet arrives—the programmer triggers the event by call- 
ing its trigger method. 

The mkevent function allocates an event of type 
event<7>, where T is a sequence of zero or more types. 
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This event’s trigger method has the signature void 
trigger(T). Calling trigger(v) marks the event as 
having occurred, and passes zero or more results v, which 
are called trigger values, to whomever is expecting the 
event. For example: 


rendezvous<> r; int i = 0; 
event<int> e = mkevent(r, i); 
e.trigger(100); 

assert(i == 100); 


// assertion will succeed 
When triggered, e’s int trigger value is stored in i, whose 
type is echoed in e’s type. 

The wait point language extension, written twait, 
blocks the calling function until one or more events are 
triggered. Blocking causes a function to return to its caller, 
but the function does not complete: its execution point 
and local variables are preserved in memory. When an ex- 
pected event occurs, the function “unblocks” and resumes 
processing at the wait point. By that time, of course, the 
function’s original caller may have returned. Any function 
containing a wait point is marked with the tamed keyword, 
which informs the caller that the function can block. 

The first, and more common, form of wait point is writ- 
ten “twait { statements; }”. This executes the statements, 
then blocks until all events created by mkevent calls in the 
statements have triggered. For example, code like “twait 
{ timer(10, mkevent()); }” should be read as “exe- 
cute ‘timer(10, mkevent())’, then block until the cre- 
ated event has triggered”—or, since timer triggers its 
event argument after the given number of seconds has 
passed, simply as “block for 10 seconds”. twait{} can 
implement many forms of event-driven control flow, in- 
cluding serial and parallel RPCs. 

The second, more flexible form of wait point ex- 
plicitly names a rendezvous object, which specifies the 
set of expected events relevant to the wait point. Ev- 
ery event object associates with one rendezvous. A 
wait point twait (r) unblocks when any one of rendez- 
vous r’s events occurs. Unblocking consumes the event 
and restarts the blocked function. The first form of wait 
point is actually syntactic sugar for the second: code like 
“twait { statements; }” expands into something like 


{ rendezvous<> __r; 
statements; // where mkevent calls create events on ___r 
while (not all __r events have completed) 
twait(__r); } 


The twait() form can also return information 
about which event occurred. A rendezvous of type 
rendezvous</> accepts events with event IDs of type(s) 
I. Event IDs identify events in the same way thread IDs 
identify threads, except that event IDs have arbitrary, 
programmer-chosen types and values. A twait(r, i) 
statement then sets i to the ID(s) of the unblocking event. 
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Although wait points are analogous to blocking a thread 
until a condition variable is notified, blocking in Tame has 
a different meaning than in threads. A blocked threaded 
function’s caller only resumes when the callee explicitly 
returns. In Tame, by contrast, a tamed function’s caller 
resumes when the called function either returns or blocks. 
To allow its caller to distinguish returning from blocking, a 
tamed function will often accept an event argument, which 
it triggers when it returns. This trigger signals the func- 
tion’s completion. Here is a function that blocks, then re- 
turns an integer, in threads and in Tame: 


int blockfQ { tamed blockf(event<int> done) { 


som Dlock scx see BLOCK. sx 
return 200; done. trigger (200); 
} } 
i = blockfQ); twait { blockf(mkevent(i)); } 


In Tame, the caller uses twait to wait for blockf to re- 
turn, and so must become tamed itself. Waiting for events 
thus trickles up the call stack until a caller doesn’t care 
whether its callee returns or blocks. This property is related 
to stack ripping, but much simpler, since functions do not 
split into pieces. Threaded code avoids any such change 
at the cost of blocking the entire call stack whenever a 
function blocks. Single-function blocking gives Tame its 
event flavor, increases its flexibility, and reduces its over- 
head (only the relevant parts of the call stack are saved). 
We return to this topic in the next section. 

When an event e is triggered, Tame queues a trigger no- 
tification for e’s event ID on e’s rendezvous r. This step 
also unblocks any function blocked on twait(r). Con- 
versely, twait(r) checks for any queued trigger notifica- 
tions on r. If one exists, it is dequeued and returned. Other- 
wise, the function blocks at that wait point; it will unblock 
and recheck the rendezvous once someone triggers a cor- 
responding event. The top-level event loop cycles through 
unblocked functions, calling them in round-robin order 
when unblocking on file descriptor I/O and first-come- 
first-served order otherwise. More sophisticated queuing 
and scheduling techniques [40] are possible. 

Multiple functions cannot simultaneously block on the 
same rendezvous. In practice, this restriction isn’t signifi- 
cant since most rendezvous are local to a single function. 
A Tame program that needs two functions to wait on the 
same condition uses two separate events, triggering both 
when the condition occurs. Tame-based read locks (see 
Section 7.5) are an example of such a pattern. 

Finally, safe local variables, a language extension, are 
variables whose values are preserved across wait points. 
The programmer marks local variables as safe by enclos- 
ing them in a tvars {} block, which preserves their values 
in a heap-allocated closure. (Function parameters are al- 
ways safe.) Unsafe local variables have indeterminate val- 
ues after a wait point. The C++ compiler’s uninitialized- 
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Keywords & Language Extensions Functions & Methods 


event<> 


e A basic event. 


event<7> 


e An event with a single trigger value of 
type 7. This value is set when the event 
occurs; an example might be a character 
read from a file descriptor. Events may 
also have multiple trigger values of types 
Disselh: 


rendezvous</> 


e Represents a set of outstanding events 
with event IDs of type /. Callers name a 
rendezvous when they block, and unblock 


twait(r[,i]); 


e A wait point. Block on explicit rendez- 
vous r, and optionally set the event ID i 
when control resumes. 


tamed 

e Areturn type for functions that use twait. 
tvars { ... } 

e Marks safe local variables. 

twait { statements; } 


e Wait point syntactic sugar: block on an 
implicit rendezvous until all events cre- 
ated in statements have triggered. 


mkevent (r,i,5); 


e Allocate a new event with event ID i. 
When triggered, it will awake rendezvous 
r and store trigger value in slot s. 


mkevent (s) ; 


e Allocate a new event for an implicit 
twait{} rendezvous. When triggered, 
store trigger value in slot s. 


e.trigger(y); 

e Trigger event e, with trigger value v. 
timer (to,e); wait_on_fd(/d,rw,e); 

e Primitive event interface for timeouts and 


on the triggering of any associated event. 





file descriptor events, respectively. 


Figure 2: Tame primitives for event programming in C++. 


variable warnings tell a Tame programmer when a local 
variable should be made safe. 


Type signatures Events reflect the types of their trig- 
ger values, and rendezvous reflect the types of their event 
IDs. The compiler catches type mismatches and reports 
them as errors. Concretely, rendezvous is a conventional 
C++ template type, defined in a library. All events associ- 
ated with a rendezvous of type rendezvous<I> must have 
event IDs of type I. The mkevent function has type: 


event<T1,T2,...> mkevent(rendezvous<I> r, const I &i, 
tL Gal, T2 G52, wes de 


The arguments are a rendezvous, an event ID i, and slot 
references s1, s2,... that will store trigger values when 
the event is later triggered. C++’s template machinery de- 
duces the appropriate event ID and slot type(s) from the 
arguments, so mkevent can unambiguously accommodate 
optional event IDs and arbitrary trigger slot types. The 
event: : trigger method has type: 


void event<T1,T2,...>::trigger(const T1 &vl, 
const T2 &v2, ...); 


When called, this method assigns the trigger values v1, 
v2, ... to the slots given at allocation time, then un- 
blocks the corresponding rendezvous. Wait points have 
type twait(rendezvous<I> r, I &i); when the wait 
point unblocks, i holds the ID of the unblocking event. 


Primitive events Three library functions provide an in- 
terface to low-level operating system events: timer(), 
wait_on_fd(), and wait_on_signal (). Each function 
takes an event<> e and one or more extra parameters. 
timer(to,e) triggers e after to seconds have elapsed; 
wait_on_fd(/d,rw,e) triggers e once the file descriptor 
jd becomes readable or writable (depending on rw); and 
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wait_on_signal (sig,e) triggers e when signal sig is re- 
ceived. The base event loop that understands these func- 
tions is implemented in terms of select( or platform- 
specific alternatives such as Linux’s epoll or FreeBSD’s 
kqueue [19]. 

Like all programs based on events or cooperative 
threads, a tamed program will block entirely if any portion 
of it calls a blocking system call (such as open) or takes 
a page fault. Tame inherits /ibasync’s non-blocking sub- 
stitutes for blocking calls in the standard library (such as 
open and gethostbyname). For tamed programs to per- 
form well in concurrent settings, they should use only non- 
blocking calls and should not induce swapping. 

Figure 2 summarizes Tame’s primitive semantics. 


3.2 Control Flow Examples 


Common network flow patterns like sequential calls, par- 
allel calls, and windowed calls [37] are difficult to express 
in standard event libraries but much simplified with Tame. 
As a running example, consider a function that resolves 
addresses for a set of DNS host names. An initial design 
might use the normal blocking resolver: 


1 void multidns(dnsname name[], ipaddr a[], int n) { 
2 for (int i = 0; i <n; i++) 

3 ali] = gethostbyname(name[i]); 

4 } 


Of course, this function will block all other computation 
until all lookups complete. An efficient server would allow 
other progress during the lookup process. The event-based 
solution would use a nonblocking resolver, with a signa- 
ture such as: 


tamed gethost_ev(dnsname name, event<ipaddr> e); 


This resolver uses nonblocking I/O when contacting local 
and/or remote DNS servers. (Alternately, Tame’s threading 
support makes it easy to adapt a blocking resolver for non- 
blocking use; see Section 4.) Since gethost_ev’s caller 
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void multidns_nasty(dnsname name[], ipaddr a[], int n, 
event< done) { 
if (n>) { 
// When lookup succeeds, gethost_ev will call 
// “helper(name, a, n, done, RESULT)" 
gethost_ev(name[0], wrap(helper, name, a, n, done)); 
} else // done, alert caller 
done. trigger(); 


void helper(dnsname *name, ipaddr *a, int n, 
event<> done, ipaddr result) { 
*a = result; 
multidns_nasty(name+1, a+1, n-1, done); 


} 


Figure 3: Stack-ripped libasync code for looking up n DNS names with- 
out blocking. A simple for loop has expanded into two interacting func- 
tions, obscuring control flay; all callers must likewise split. 


can regain control before the lookup completes, the lookup 
result is returned via a trigger value: once the address 
a is known, the resolver calls e. trigger(a). The trig- 
ger simultaneously exports the result and unblocks anyone 
waiting for it. Here’s how to look up a single name with 
gethost_ev: 


tvars { ipaddr a; } 
twait { gethost_ev(name, mkevent(a)); } 
print_addr(a) ; 


Without Tame, adapting multidns to use gethost_ev 
is an exercise in stack-ripping frustration; for the gory de- 
tails, see Figure 3. Tame, however, makes it simple: 


1 tamed multidns_tame(dnsname name[], ipaddr a[], 
int n, event<> done) { 
2 tvars { int i; } 
3 for (i = 0; i<n; i++) 
4 twait { gethost_ev(mame[i], mkevent(a[i])); } 
5 done.triggerQ; 
6 } 


multidns_tame keeps all arguments and the local vari- 
able i in a closure. Whenever gethost_ev looks up a 
name, it triggers the event allocated on line 4. This stores 
the address in a[i] and unblocks multidns_tame, af- 
ter which the loop continues. Though the code somewhat 
resembles threaded code, the semantics are still event- 
driven: multidns_tame can return control to its caller be- 
fore it completes. Thus, it signals completion via an event, 
namely done. Any callers that depend on completion must 
use Tame primitives to block on this event, and thus be- 
come tamed themselves. The tamed return type then bub- 
bles up the call stack, providing the valuable annotation 
that multidns_tame and its callers may suspend compu- 
tation before completion. 

multidns_tame allows a server to use the CPU more 
effectively than multidns, since other server computation 
can take place as multidns_tame completes. However, 
multidns_tame’s lookups still happen in series: lookup i 
does not begin until lookup i— 1 has completed. The obvi- 
ous latency improvement is to perform lookups in parallel. 
The tamed code barely changes: 


1 tamed multidns_par(dnsname name[], ipaddr a[], 
int n, event< done) { 


2 twait { 

3 for (int i = 0; i < sz; i++) 

4 gethost_ev(name[i], mkevent(a[i])); 
5 } 

6 done. trigger(); 

7 ¥ 


The only difference between the serial and parallel ver- 
sions is the ordering of the for and twait statements (and 
that i doesn’t need to be in the closure). Since both ver- 
sions have the same signature, the programmer can switch 
implementation strategies without changing caller code. 
With threads, however, the serial version could use one 
thread to do all lookups, while the parallel version would 
use as many threads as lookups. Tame preserves events’ 
flexibility while providing much of threads’ readability. 

A generalization of serial and parallel control flow is 
windowed or pipelined control flow, in which n calls are 
made in total, and at most w < n of them are outstanding 
at any time. For serial flow, w = 1; for parallel, w = n. In- 
termediate values of w combine the advantages of serial 
and parallel execution, allowing some overlapping with- 
out blasting the server. With Tame, even windowed control 
flow is readable, although the simplified twait{} state- 
ment no longer suffices: 


1 tamed multidns_win(dnsname name[], ipaddr a[], 
int n, event< done) { 


2 tvars { int sent(0), recv(®); rendezvous<> r; } 
3 while (recv < n) 

4 if (sent <n && sent - recv < WINDOWSIZE) { 
5 gethost_ev(name[sent], mkevent(r,a[sent])); 
6 sent++; 

7 } else { 

8 twait(r); 

9 recv++; 

10 } 

11 done. trigger(); 

12 } 


The loop runs until all requests have received responses 
(recv == n). On each iteration, the function sends a 
new request (lines 5-6) whenever a request remains 
(sent < n) and the window has room (sent - recv < 
WINDOWSIZE). Otherwise, the function harvests an out- 
standing request (lines 8-9). Again, the signature is un- 
changed, and the implementation is short and clear. We 
have not previously seen efficient windowed control flow 
expressed this simply. 


3.3. Typing and Composability 


Tame’s first-class events and rendezvous, and its distinc- 
tion between event IDs and trigger values, improve its flex- 
ibility, composability, and safety. 

First, Tame preserves safe static typing without compro- 
mising flexibility by distinguishing event IDs from trig- 


ger values. Event IDs are like names. They identify events, . 
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timer 





slot a 


Figure 4: Relationships between events (boxes) and rendezvous (round 
box) for a DNS lookup with timeout. 


and are known when the event is registered; all events on 
the same rendezvous must have the same event ID type. 
Trigger values, on the other hand, are like results: they are 
not known until the event actually triggers. Examples in- 
clude characters read from a file descriptor, RPC replies, 
and so forth. Event IDs and trigger values are related, of 
course; when a twait statement returns event ID i, the 
programmer knows that event i has triggered, and there- 
fore its associated trigger values have been set. In contrast, 
several other systems return trigger values as part of an 
event object; the twait equivalent returns the object, and 
extracting its values requires a dynamic cast. The Tame de- 
sign avoids error-prone casts while still letting a single ren- 
dezvous handle events with entirely different trigger value 
types. 

To demonstrate Tame’s composability, we’ll add time- 
outs to the following event-based DNS lookup: 


tvars { ipaddr a; } 
twait { gethost_ev(mame, mkevent(a)); } 


We want to cancel a lookup and report an error if a name 
fails to resolve in ten seconds. The basic implementation 
strategy is to wait on two events, the lookup and a ten- 
second timer, and check which event happens first. 


tvars { ipaddr a; rendezvous<bool> r; bool ok; } 


timer(10, mkevent(r, false)); 
gethost_ev(name, mkevent(r, true, a)); 
twait(r, ok); 

if C!ok) printf£("Timeout"); 
r.cancel(); 


The event ID false represents timeouts, while true rep- 
resents successful lookup. The twait statement sets ok to 
the ID of the event that triggers first', so ok is false if and 
only if the lookup timed out. The r. cancel () call cleans 
up state associated with the event that did not trigger. Fig- 
ure 4 diagrams the relevant objects. 

This code is verbose and hard to follow. Supporting 
timeouts on every lookup, or on other types of event, 
would require adding rendezvous and timer calls across 


the program and abandoning the twait{} syntactic sugar. 


'Tn other libraries we have examined, such as CML, the twait func- 
tion would return an opaque, system-chosen ID that the programmer 
would compare with return values from mkevent. Though this works, 
event IDs are far more convenient, particularly when many events are 
outstanding. 


1 template <typename T> tamed 

__add_timeout(event<T> &e_base, event<bool, T> e) { 
tvars { rendezvous<bool> r; T result; bool rok; } 
timer(TIMEOUT, mkevent(r, false)); 
e_base = mkevent(r, true, result); 
twait(r, rok); 
e.trigger(rok, result); 
r.cancel(); 


} 


ONOU PWN 


9 template <typename T> event<T> add_timeout(event<bool, T> e) { 
10 event<T> e_base; 


11 __add_timeout(e_base, e); 
12 return e_base; 
13 } 








ieee = 
gethost_ev 


trigger wake 
caller 
slots ok, a 
save tied 
e.trigger(rok, result) .--” 


Figure 5: Code and object relationships for a composable timeout event 
adapter, and its use in a DNS lookup. 


Tame can do better. Its programmers can write an adapter 
that can add a cancellation timeout to any event. The 
adapter relies on C++’s template support and on Tame’s 
first-class events, and resembles adapters from higher- 
level thread packages such as CML. Many other event li- 
braries could not express this kind of composable abstrac- 
tion, which was a main motivator for Tame’s design. The 
adapter simplifies the lookup code to: 


tvars { ipaddr a; bool ok; } 
twait { gethost_ev(name, add_timeout(mkevent(ok, a))); } 
if (!ok) printf("Timeout") ; 


The caller generates an event with two trigger slots, one 
for the base trigger value and one for a boolean that in- 
dicates success or failure. Either a successful lookup or a 
timeout will trigger the event. Success will set the boolean 
trigger value to true, timeout will set it to false. Thus, after 
waiting for the event, callers can examine the boolean to 
check for timeout. This pattern works with twait{} state- 
ments as well as explicit rendezvous. 

Unfortunately, the gethost_ev function requires an 
event that takes a single trigger value, namely the IP ad- 
dress. It will not supply an extra trigger value unless we 
change its signature and implementation, which would 
make it specific to our timeout adapter—something we’d 
like to avoid. But Tame’s abstractions let us transpar- 
ently interpose between gethost_ev and its “caller”. The 
adapter will set the extra trigger value. 

Figure 5 shows the code and a diagram of the object re- 
lationships. The real work takes place in ___add_timeout, 
which creates two events: e_base, which is returned 
(and eventually passed to gethost_ev), and an internal 
event passed to the timer function on line 6. The two 
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created events associate with the rendezvous r local to 
__add_timeout. This is the interposition. When the time- 
out triggers, or when e_base triggers (due to a successful 
DNS lookup), __add_timeout will unblock, set the ok 
slot appropriately, and then trigger e. Only this last step 
unblocks the caller. The caller observes that ok and a have 
been set, but is oblivious to __.add_timeout’s interces- 
sion; it is as if gethost_ev set ok itself. 

It would be trivial to add other types of “timeout”, such 
as signal receipt, to add_timeout; its signature would not 
change, and neither would its callers. Similarly, one-line 
changes could globally track how many events time out. 
We’ ve added significant additional concurrency semantics 
with only local changes: the definition of composability. 


3.4 Future Work 


Tamed processes do not currently run on more than one 
core or CPU. The production Tame-based applications we 
know of consist of multiple concurrent processes cooper- 
ating to achieve an application goal. OkCupid.com, for in- 
stance, uses exclusively multicore and SMP machines. Its 
Web front-ends run no fewer than fifty site-specific Tame- 
based processes, all of which simultaneously answer Web 
requests. When traffic is high, all CPUs (or cores) are in 
use. Nevertheless, few changes to Tame would be required 
for true simultaneous threading support. Tame already sup- 
ports event-based locks to product data structures from un- 
wanted interactions (Section 7.5). As in async-mp [41], 
multiple kernel threads could draw from a shared pool of 
ready tasks, as restricted by Tame’s current atomicity as- 
sumption: at most one thread of control can be active in 
any given closure at a time. Locks enforced by the kernel, 
or any equivalent technique, could ensure this invariant. 

Tame does not currently interact well with C++ excep- 
tions: an exception raised in a Tamed function might be 
caught by the event loop. 

Some of Tame’s limitations are not implementation- 
dependent but rather consequences of its approach and se- 
mantics. As mentioned in Section 3, changing a function 
from a regular C++ function to a tamed function involves 
signature changes all the way up the call stack. Some de- 
velopers might object to this limitation, especially those 
who export libraries with fixed interfaces. 


4 THREADS 


Tame can interoperate with threads when a thread pack- 
age is available, suggesting that the Tame abstractions 
(wait points, events and rendezvous) apply to both pro- 
gramming models. With thread support, Tame simplifies 
the transition between threaded and event-style program- 
ming, for instance allowing event-based applications to use 
threaded software in the C library (e.g. gethostbyname) 
and database client libraries (e.g. Llibmysqlclient [23]). 
We have only experimented with cooperative user-level 
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threading packages, though kernel-level threads that sup- 
port SMPs are also compatible with our approach. 

The key semantic difference between threaded and 
event-based operation is how functions return. In event- 
based Tame, functions can either return a useful value via 
a return statement or block via twait, but not both. 
Threaded functions can both block and return a value, 
since the caller regains control only when the computation 
is done. 

With thread support, Tame exposes both event and 
thread return semantics. In Tame, a threaded function is 
one that calls twait but does not have a tamed return type. 
When such a function encounters twait (r), it checks for 
queued triggers in r as usual; if none are present, it asks 
for a wakeup notification when a trigger arrives in r, and 
then yields to another thread. During the yield, the thread- 
ing package preserves the function’s entire call stack (in- 
cluding all of its callers), while running other, more ready 
computations. When the trigger arrives, the blocked thread 
awakes at the twait call and can return to its caller. 

A trivial example using threads in Tame is a reimple- 
mentation of the sleep call: 


1 int mysleep(int d) { 

2 twait { timer(d, mkevent()); } 
3 return d; 

4 } 


As usual, the call to timer registers an event that will be 
triggered after a d second delay. The function then calls 
twait on an implicit rendezvous at line 2, yielding its 
thread. After d seconds have elapsed, the main thread trig- 
gers the event allocated on line 2, waking up mysleep 
and advancing control to the return statement on line 3. 
Since mysleep is threaded (i.e., does not have a tamed 
return value), it returns an actual value to its caller. 

Blocking the current thread uses Tame’s existing twait 
syntax, but starting a new thread requires a new tfork 
function:? 


tfork(rendezvous<I> r, I i, threadfunc<V> f, V &v); 


The semantics are: 
1. Allocate e = mkevent(r, i). 


2. Fork a new thread. In the new thread context: 
(a) Call £© and store its return value in v. 
(b) Trigger event e. 

(c) Exit the thread. 


When the function £ completes, the rendezvous r re- 
ceives a trigger with event ID i. This unifies the usually 
separate concepts of event “blocking” and joining on a 


?threadfunc<R> is an event whose trigger method yields a re- 
turn value of type R. Given the function int £(), we can create a 
threadfunc<int> from a function pointer to £. From the function int 
g(int a), we can create a threadfunc<int> by wrapping g with an 
integer argument, as in function currying [15]. 
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thread. Code like the following uses tfork and twait{} 
syntactic sugar to call a blocking library function from an 
event-based context: 


tamed gethost_ev(const char “name, 
event<struct hostent *> e) { 
tvars { struct hostent *h; } 
twait { tfork(wrap(gethostbyname, name), h); } 
e.trigger(h); 
} 


This starts gethostbyname (name) in a new thread, then 
blocks in the usual event-driven way until that thread exits. 
At that point, the caller is notified via an event trigger of 
the struct hostent result. 


5 MEMORY MANAGEMENT 


Tame hides most details of event memory management 
from programmers, protecting them at all costs from wild 
writes and catching most memory leaks. For the large ma- 
jority of Tame code that uses the twait{} environment, 
correct program syntax guarantees correct leakless mem- 
ory management. For more advanced programs that use 
explicit rendezvous, Tame uses reference counting to en- 
force key invariants at runtime. The invariants are: 


Il A function’s closure lives at least until control exits the 
function for the last time. 


I2 Some of an event’s trigger slots may be safe local 
variables, and triggering it assigns values to those vari- 
ables. Thus, a function’s closure must live as least until 


events created in the function have triggered. 


I3 Events associated with a rendezvous r must trigger 
exactly once before r is deallocated. The programmer 
must uphold [3 by correctly managing rendezvous 


lifetime and triggering each event exactly once. 


A closure should be deallocated as soon as so doing does 
not violate Il or 12. 

Of these invariants, I3 depends the most on program cor- 
rectness. Some cases are easy to handle. Tame ignores at- 
tempts to trigger an event multiple times (or aborts, de- 
pending on runtime options), and forgetting to trigger an 
event in a twait{} environment will cause a program 
hang and is thus easily observable. The difficult case in- 
volves managing the lifetimes of explicit rendezvous. 
Consider the function broken: 


1 tamed broken(dnsname nm) { 

2 tvars { rendezvous<> r; ipaddr res; } 
3 gethost_ev(nm, mkevent(r, res)); 

4 // Whoops: forgot to twait(r)! 

yD 


The event created on line 3 uses the trigger slot res, a 
safe variable in broken’s closure. The function then exits 
without waiting for r or examining res. This is a bug—an 
event leak in violation of I3. If Tame deallocated broken’s 
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(b) After control exits broken on line 5. 
Figure 6: Memory references for the broken function. Weak references 


are shown as dotted lines, and strong references as solid lines. Solid fill 
indicates a function exit, and striped fill indicates cancellation. 


closure eagerly, right after it exited, then the event’s even- 
tual trigger would write its value into the deallocated mem- 
ory where the closure used to be. 

Tame’s answer is a careful reference-counting scheme; 
its runtime keeps track of events and closures with C++ 
“smart pointer” classes. For example, event<> objects are 
actually smart pointers; the event is stored elsewhere, in a 
private object only accessible by Tame code. If necessary, 
Tame keeps the event around even after the user frees it. 
There can be circular references among these three types 
of objects—for example, a closure contains a local event, 
which names a different closure-local variable as a trigger 
slot. Tame uses two different types of reference counts to 
break the circularity: strong references, which are conven- 
tional reference counts, and weak references, which allow 
access to the object only if it hasn’t been deallocated. 

In outline, Tame keeps the following reference counts: 


RI Entering a tamed function for the first time adds a 
strong reference to the corresponding closure, which is 
removed only when the function exits for the last time. 
This preserves I1. 


R2 Each event created inside a closure holds a strong ref- 
erence to that closure, preserving I2. The reference is 


dropped once the event is triggered. 


R3 A rendezvous and its associated events keep weak 
references to each other. The references a rendezvous 
keeps to its events allow it to cancel events that did 
not trigger before the rendezvous’s deallocation. Can- 
celing an event clears its R2 reference; any future trig- 
ger attempt on the event will be ignored, preserving 
I3. The weak references the other way enable an event 


to update its rendezvous upon a trigger. 


Figure 6a shows these references in the broken function 
following line 3’s event allocation. The most important 
problem introduced by this reference counting scheme is 
due to R2: an untriggered event can cause a closure leak. 
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Such a leak can be caught by checking the associated ren- 
dezvous upon deallocation for untriggered events. A ren- 
dezvous’ deallocation is up to the programmer, but there is 
an important and common case in which Tame can inter- 
vene. If a rendezvous was declared as a local variable in 
some closure, and that closure has exited for the last time, 
then no future code will call twait on the rendezvous, 
even if the closure cannot be deallocated yet because of 
some stray reference. Thus, Tame amends the reference 
counting protocol as follows: 


R4 Exiting a tamed function for the last time cancels any 
rendezvous directly allocated in that function’s clo- 
sure. Canceling a rendezvous cancels all events as- 
sociated with it. Actual deallocation occurs only when 
the closure is deallocated, which might be some time 
later. 


Figure 6b shows how Tame’s reference counting proto- 
col solves broken’s leak. Control exits the function imme- 
diately, forcing r’s cancellation by R4. Upon cancellation, 
r checks that all of its events have triggered. In this case, 
the event allocated on line 3 has not triggered, but Tame 
cancels it, clearing its R3, which releases the closure, and 
in turn, releases r. Any eventual trigger of the event is 
ignored. 


6 IMPLEMENTATION DETAILS 


Tame is implemented as a C++ preprocessor (or source- 
to-source translator). The difficulty of parsing C++ is well 
known [2]. Tame avoids as much C++ parsing as possi- 
ble at the cost of several semantic warts, which could be 
avoided with fuller compiler integration. 


6.1 Closures 


Each tamed function has one closure with a flat names- 
pace, restricting C/C++’s scoping. Internally, the Tame 
translator writes a new C++ structure for each tamed func- 
tion, containing its parameters and its tvars variables. 
This structure gets an opaque name, discouraging the pro- 
grammer from accessing it directly. 

Programmers are free to use arbitrary C++-stack allo- 
cation, as long as no wait points come between the decla- 
ration and use of stack-allocated variables. When they do, 
the underlying C++ compiler generates a warning due to 
goto branches in the emitted code (see the next section). 

Maintaining Section 5’s R4 requires that each closure 
know which rendezvous it directly contains, so it can 
cancel them appropriately. This knowledge is unavailable 
without fully parsing C++: a closure might contain an ob- 
ject of type foo, that contains an object of type bar, that 
contains a rendezvous, which will in turn share fate with 
the closure. As a first-order heuristic, Tame marks the be- 
ginning and the end of the new closure in memory using 


simple pointer arithmetic and associates with the closure 
all rendezvous that fall between the two fence posts. 


6.2 Entry and Exit Translation 


The translation of a tamed function adds to the function 
one new entry and exit point per twait statement. A trans- 
lated twait statement first checks whether a trigger is 
pending on the corresponding rendezvous. If so, control 
flow continues past the twait function as usual; but if not, 
the function records the current wait point, adds a func- 
tion pointer for this wait point to the rendezvous, and 
returns to its caller. Later, a trigger on an event in the 
rendezvous invokes the recorded function pointer, which 
forces control to reenter the function and jump directly to 
the recorded wait point. The Tame translation shifted the 
function’s parameters and safe local variables to a closure 
structure, so the function can access these values even after 
reentry. 

The Tame preprocessor adds an extra “closure pointer” 
parameter to each tamed function. The closure pointer 
is null when the function is called normally, causing the 
translated function body to allocate and initialize a new 
closure. The closure pointer is non-null when the function 
is reentered at a later wait point. The names of parameters 
and safe local variables are changed to opaque identifiers 
to hide them from the function body; instead, local vari- 
ables with reference types make these names point into the 
closure. This strategy reduces the extent to which Tame 
must understand C++ name lookup, since the translation 
preserves the function implementation’s original names- 
pace. Multiple entry points are simulated with a switch 
statement at the beginning of the function; each case in 
the switch jumps to a different label in the function. There 
is one label for the initial function entry and one for each 
wait point. 

Internally, mkevent is a macro that fetches some spe- 
cially named variables (such as the current closure, or the 
current implicit rendezvous in the case of a twait envi- 
ronment). An input of mkevent(rv, w, t1, t2) gener- 
ates a call of the form: 


_mkevent(__cls, rv, w, tl, t2); 


for some closure __cls. _mkevent heap-allocates a new 
event object, packing it with references to all of the sup- 
plied arguments. The resulting event object provides one 
method, trigger, which takes trigger value parameters 
with the types of t1 and t2. All of these operations are 
type-safe through use of C++ templates. 

Putting these pieces together, the translation of: 


1 tamed A::f(Cint x) { 


2 tvars { rendezvous<> r; } 
3 a(mkevent(r)); twait(r); bO; } 


looks approximately like: 
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1 void A::£(int _.tame_x, A_f_closure *_cls) { 
2 if (Cucls == 0) 

3 —cls = new A_f__closure(this, &A::fn, __tame_x); 
4 assert(this == _.cls->this_A); 

5 int &x = _cls->x; 

6 rendezvous<> &r = __cls->r; 

7 switch (__cls->entry_point) { 

8 case 9: // original entry 

9 goto _A_f _entry__0; 

10 case 1: // reentry after first twait 

11 goto _A_f_entry_1; } 

12 _A_f__entry__0: 

13. a(_mkevent(__cls,r)); 

14 if (!r.has_queued_trigger()) { 

15 —_cls->entry_point = 1; 

16 r.set_reenter_closure(__cls); 

17 return; } 

18 _A_f _entry__1: 

19 bO; 

20 } 


Lines 5-6 set up the function body so that references to 
x and r refer to closure-resident values. Lines 7-11 direct 
traffic as it enters and reenters the function after twait 
points. Lines 12-19 are the translation of the user code. 
Lines 14-17 are the translation of the twait(r) call from 
the original function. If no trigger is queued on r, the trans- 
lation bumps the entry point (line 15) and tells the ren- 
dezvous to reenter __cls via the method A: :£n when a 
trigger arrives (line 16). Once that happens, f will jump to 
entry point | (line 18) and call bQ). 


6.3 Backwards Compatibility 


Our implementation of Tame borrows its event loop and 
event objects from the libasync event library [21]. The key 
compatibility feature is to implement events as libasync 
callbacks, allowing legacy functions to interface with 
tamed functions, and consequently, legacy projects to in- 
crementally switch over to tamed code. 

The Tame prototype implements thread support with 
the Gnu PTH library [12]. PTH supplies stubs for block- 
ing network calls such as select, read and write. Thus 
the select call in /ibasync’s select loop transparently be- 
comes a call to PTH’s scheduler. Similarly, blocking net- 
work calls in third party libraries like libmysqlclient 
drop into the scheduler and later resume when the op- 
eration completes. We also had to make /ibasync call a 
modified, Tame-aware select. This select returns early 
when another thread in the same process triggers an event 
that should wake up the current thread (something that 
never happens in single-threaded Tame). 


7 EXPERIENCE WITH TAME 


Like any other expressive synchronization system, Tame 
requires some mental readjustment and ramp-up time. In 
most cases, developers need only the twait{} environ- 
ment, which is designed to be simple to learn and com- 
parable to thread programming. With only this subset of 
Tame, programmers become much more productive rela- 
tive to vanilla-event coders, and hopefully as productive as 
thread programmers. 


7.1 Web Server 


The latest version of OKWS [18], a lightweight Web server 
for dynamic Web content, uses the Tame system. Its most 
obvious applications are serial chains of asynchronous 
function calls, such as startup sequences that involve IPC 
across cooperating processes. These chains are common 
in OKWS; Tame lets them occupy a single function body, 
making the code easier to read. 

A more specialized Tame application is in OKWS’s 
templating system, which allows OKWS Web developers 
to separate their application logic from the HTML presen- 
tation layer. In a manner similar to Flash [24], OKWS uses 
blocking helper processes to read templates from the file 
system; the main server calls the helper processes asyn- 
chronously. However, since templates can be arbitrarily 
nested, reading one template may require many helper 
calls. The previous version of OKWS, written without 
Tame, sacrificed expressiveness for programmability. Web 
site developers had to request all template files they would 
ever need when their Web service started up, so that a 
call to publishing a template in response to a Web request 
would not block and force a stack rip. In the new version 
of OKWS, publishing a template is an asynchronous op- 
eration, and site developers can therefore publish any file 
in the htdocs directory, at any time. Tame saves develop- 
ers from the stack ripping problem that previously discour- 
aged this feature. 


7.2 An Event-Based Web Site 


OkCupid.com [16] is a dating Web site that uses OKWS as 
its Web server. For several years, its programmers wrote 
code in the libasync idiom to manage concurrency, but 
in early 2006 switched over to Tame to simplify debug- 
ging and to improve productivity. Currently seven pro- 
grammers, none of whom are the authors, depend on Tame 
for maintaining and developing site features. The system 
is easy enough to use so that the first programming project 
new employees receive is to convert code from the old 
event-based system to Tame syntax. 

OkCupid.com has found Tame’s parallel dispatch par- 
ticularly useful when programming a Web site. When a 
user logs into the site, the front-end Web logic requests 
data from multiple databases to reconstruct the user’s 
preferences and server-resident state. To minimize client- 
perceived latency from disk accesses, these queries can 
happen in parallel. With just libasync primitives, paral- 
lelism was hidden in stack-ripped code and caused bugs. 
Tame’s solution is the parallelism inherent in the twait 
environment. To call f and g in parallel, then call A once 
they both complete, a Tame programmer simply writes: 


1 twait { f(mkevent()); g(mkevent()); } 
2 twait { h(mkevent()); } 
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7.3. An NFS Server 


A graduate distributed systems class at MIT requires its 
students to write a simple Frangipani-inspired [35] file 
server that implements the NFS Version 3 protocol [4]. 
In spring 2006, the students had the option to write their 
assignment with the Tame tool. Four out of 22 students 
used Tame, most successfully on the source file that im- 
plements the file system semantics (about two thousand 
lines long). Consider, for example, the CREATE RPC, for 
creating a new file on the server. When given this RPC, 
the server must acquire a lock, lookup a file handle for the 
target directory, read the contents of the directory, write 
out new directory contents, then write out the file, and fi- 
nally release the lock, all the while checking for various er- 
ror conditions. The solutions with legacy libasync involve 
code split up over no fewer than five functions, with a 
stack rip at every blocking point. Students who used Tame 
accomplished the same semantics with just one function. 
Quantitatively, the students who used Tame wrote 20% 
less code in their source files, and 50% less code in their 
header files. Qualitatively, the students had positive com- 
ments about the Tame system and semantics, and strongly 
preferred writing in the Tame idiom to writing libasync 
code directly. 


7.4 Debugging 


Tame’s preprocessor implements source-code line trans- 
lation, so debuggers and compilers point the programmer 
to the line of code in the original Tame input file. The 
programmer need only examine or debug autogenerated 
code when Tame itself has a bug. Programmers can dis- 
able line-translation and view human-readable output from 
the Tame preprocessor. Relative to a tamed function in the 
input file, a tamed function in the output file differs only 
in its Tame-generated preamble, at twait points, and at 
return statements. The rest of the code is passed through 
untouched. 

Tame also has debugging advantages over legacy 
libasync with unmodified debugging tools. With legacy 
libasync, a developer must set a breakpoint at every stack 
rip point. With Tame, a logical operation once again fits in- 
side a single function body. As a result, a programmer sets 
a break point at the suspect function, and can trace execu- 
tion until a blocking point (i.e., twait). After the blocking 
point, control returns to the same breakpoint at the top of 
the same function, and then jumps to the code directly after 
the twait statement. 

Future work calls for a Tame debugger and profiler. In 
both cases, the runtime nesting of closures is Tame’s ana- 
logue of the call stack in a threaded program. Slight debug- 
ger modifications could allow walking this graph to pro- 
duce a “‘stacktrace’”’-like feature, and similarly, measuring 
closure lifetime can yield a gprof-style output for under- 
standing which parts of a program induce latency. Even 
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under the status quo, programmers can access safe local 
variables in debuggers by simply examining the members 
of a function’s closure and can walk the closure-chain 
manually if desired. 


7.5 Locks and Synchronization 


Programmers using events or cooperative threading often 
falsely convince themselves that they have “synchroniza- 
tion for free.’ This is not always the case. Global data 
on one side of a yield or block point might look differ- 
ent on the other side, if another part of the program ma- 
nipulated that data in between. With threaded Tame pro- 
grams, or threaded programs in general, any function in- 
vocation can result in a yield, hiding concurrency assump- 
tions deep in the call stack. In practice, a programmer can- 
not know automatically know when to protect global data 
structures [1]. Event-only Tame programs make concur- 
rency assumptions explicit, since they never yield; they 
just return to the main event loop (allowing other com- 
putations to run) on either side of a twait statement or 
environment. 

When Tame programs require atomicity guarantees on 
either side of a twait (or yield in the case of threads), 
they can use a simple lock implementation based on Tame 
primitives. A basic lock class exposes the methods: 


tamed lock: :acquire(event<> done) ; 
void lock: :release(); 


The acquire method checks the lock to see if it’s cur- 
rently acquired; if so, it queues the given event, and if 
not, it triggers done immediately. The release method 
either triggers the head of the event queue, or marks the 
lock as available if no events were queued. An example 
critical section in Tame now looks like: 


1 tamed global_data_accessor() { 

2 twait { global_lock->acquire(mkevent()); } 

3 ... touch global state, possibly blocking ... 
4 global_lock->release() ; 

a 


We have also built shared read locks with Tame, in which 
a writer’s release of a lock can cause all queued readers to 
unblock. 


8 PERFORMANCE MEASUREMENTS 


The Tame implementation introduces potential perfor- 
mance costs relative to threaded code and traditional event- 
driven software. Unlike cooperative-threaded code, and 
more so than traditional event libraries (e.g. libasync), 
Tame makes heavy use of heap-allocated data struc- 
tures, such as closures and one-time events. Tame also 
uses synchronization primitives (namely rendezvous and 
events) that are potentially costlier than the lower level 
primitives in threading packages or libasync. We investi- 
gate the end-to-end cost of Tame relative to a comparable 
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Capriccio Tame 
Throughput (connections/sec) 28,318 28,457 
Number of threads 350 1 
Physical memory (kB) 6,560 2,156 
Virtual memory (kB) 49,517 10,740 


Figure 7: Measurements of Knot at maximum throughput. Throughput 
is averaged over the whole one-minute run. Memory readings are taken 
after the warm-up period, as reported by ps. 


high-performance system, and conclude that Tame incurs 
no performance penalties and makes better use of memory. 


8.1 End-to-End Performance 


A logical point of comparison for the Tame system is the 
Capriccio thread package [38]. Like Tame, it provides au- 
tomatic memory management and cooperative task man- 
agement; it is also engineered for high performance. The 
Capriccio work focuses its measurements on the simple 
“Knot” web server. We compared the performance of the 
original Capriccio Knot server with a lightly modified, 
tamed version of Knot. In selecting a workload, we fac- 
tored out the subtleties of disk I/O and scheduling that 
other work has addressed in detail [25] and focused on 
memory and CPU use. We ran a SpecWeb-like benchmark 
but used only the smallest files in the dataset, making the 
workload entirely cacheable and avoiding link saturation. 

For all experiments, the server was a 2-CPU 2.33 GHz 
Xeon 5140 with 4GB memory, running Ubuntu Linux with 
kernel 2.6.17-10, code compiled with GCC version 4.1.2, 
optimization level -02. Because Capriccio does not com- 
pile with more recent compilers, it was compiled GCC ver- 
sion 3.3.5. Glibc and NPTL were both version 2.4. Though 
the machine has four cores, only one was needed in our 
experiments (neither Tame nor the other systems tested 
use multiple CPUs). Tame supports Linux’s epo11, but its 
event loop was configured to use select in our bench- 
marks. Capriccio uses the similar poll call in its loop. 
We used an array of six clients connected through a giga- 
bit switch, each making 200 simultaneous requests to the 
server. The servers were given a thirty-second “warm-up” 
time in which they pulled all of the necessary files from 
disk into cache, and then ran for a one-minute test. The 
results are shown in Figure 7. 

The high level outcome is that under this workload, 
the Capriccio and Tame versions of Knot achieve the 
same throughput, but Tame Knot uses one-third the phys- 
ical memory, and one-fifth the virtual memory. We note 
that neither Knot server in this scenario ever blocks: both 
servers use 100% of available CPU, even when idle. A 
version of the Tame server that blocks when there is no 
work to be done achieves a surprising 4,000 fewer con- 
nections per second on our benchmark machine. Another 
important optimization was to avoid dropping into the se- 
lect loop when outstanding connection attempts could be 
accepted [3]. Microbenchmarks in Section 8.2 show the 


Operation Min Median Mean 
Simple function call 63 63 66 


Simple function call 182 196 196 
with int allocation 

Tame call (nullfnQ) 399 455 463 

wrap() 217 224 231 

gettimeofday() 2618 2660 2781 


Figure 8: Cost of system calls and libasync and Tame primitive opera- 
tions, measured in cycles. 


select loop is expensive relative to other Tame primitives. 

Optimizing Capriccio Knot’s performance required 
manual tuning. The size of the thread pool must be suf- 
ficiently large (about 350 threads) before Capriccio Knot 
can achieve maximal throughput. Threads’ stack sizes 
must also be set correctly—stacks that are too small 
risk overflow, while stacks that are too big waste virtual 
memory—but the default 128 kB per stack sufficed for 
these experiments. Capriccio can automate these parame- 
ter settings, but the Knot server in the Capriccio release 
does not use automatic stack sizing, and manual thread 
settings were more stable in our tests. Further work could 
bring Capriccio’s memory usage more in line with Tame’s, 
but we note that Tame achieves its memory usage automat- 
ically without changes to the base compiler. 

Memory allocation in Tame Knot happens mainly on the 
heap, in the form of event and closure allocations. In our 
test cases, we noted 12 closure allocations and 12.6 event 
allocations per connection served. We experimented with 
“recycling” events of common types (such as event<>s) 
rather than allocating and freeing them each time. Such 
optimizations had little impact on performance, suggesting 
Linux’s malloc automatically optimizes Tame’s memory 
access pattern. 


8.2 Microbenchmarks 


We performed microbenchmarks to get a better sense for 
how Tame was spending its cycles in the web benchmark, 
and to provide baseline statistics for other applications. A 
first cost of Tame relative to thread programming is closure 
allocation. We measured closure costs with the most basic 
tamed function that uses a closure: 


1 static tamed nullfn(Q) 
2 { tvars { int i(0); } i++; } 


For comparison, we also measure a trivial function, a 
function that performs a small heap allocation, libasync’s 
closure-approximating function (i.e., wrap), and a trivial 
system call (gettimeofday). In each case, an experiment 
consisted of executing the primitive 10,000 times, brack- 
eted by cycle counter checks. We ran each experiment 10 
times and report averaged results over the 10 experiments, 
and the median results over all 100,000 calls. In all cases, 
the standard deviation over the 10 experiments was within 
5% of the mean. Figure 8 summarizes our results: entering 
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a tamed function is about 2.2 times the cost of a simple 
function with heap allocation, and 1.8 times the cost of a 
wrap invocation. 

A second function, benchfn, measures Tame overhead 
when managing control flow: 


1 static tamed benchfn (int niter, event< done) { 
2 tvars { int i; } 

3 for (i = 0; i < niter; i++) 

4 twait { timer(0, mkevent()); } 

5 done. trigger(); 

6 + 


Line 4 of benchfn is performing Tame’s version of a 
thread fork and join. A call to mkevent and later twait 
is required to launch a potentially blocking network op- 
eration, and to harvest its result. Unlike a libasync ver- 
sion of benchfn, the tamed version must manage closures, 
an implicit rendezvous, and jumping into and out of the 
function once per iteration. We compare three versions of 
benchfn: with an implicit rendezvous, with an explicit 
rendezvous, and with only libasync features. 

We ran all versions with niter=100, and repeated the 
experiment one thousand times. The results are presented 
in Figure 9. All experiments spend a majority of cycles in 
the core select loop. The benchfn that uses an implicit 
rendezvous is only slightly more expensive, perform- 
ing within 2% of the native libasync code. Tame’s low- 
level implementation special-cases the implicit rendez- 
vous, reducing memory allocations and virtual method 
calls along the critical path. Hence, the bench£fn version 
that uses an explicit rendezvous runs about 6% slower 
still. We also experimented with replacing libasync’s na- 
tive scheduler with that of the PTH thread library, as is 
required when running Tame with thread support. 

Based on these benchmarks, we can estimate how Tame 
Knot’s CPU time is spent. Tame Knot uses 81,877 cycles 
for each request. Assuming the microbenchmark results 
hold, and given Tame Knot’s use of 12.6 events and 12 clo- 
sure allocations per request, roughly 7.6% of these cycles 
are spent on event management and 6.8% on closure man- 
agement, with the remainder going towards system calls 
and application-level processing. 

Figure 9 also gives similar benchmarks for a version of 
benchfn written in pure thread abstractions, 


1 static void noop() { pthread_exit(NULL); } 
2 void benchfn_thr(int niter) { 


3 for (int i = 0; i < niter; i++) { 

4 pthread_t t; 

5 pthread_create(&t, NULL, noop, NULL); 
6 pthread_join(t, NULL); 

7 } 

8 } 


and a version using Tame’s thread wrappers: 


1 static void noop_tame() {} 
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Function Cycles InCore Outside 
benchfn without Tame 5,251 4,906 344 
benchfn with twait{} 5,331 4,840 491 

with PTH core loop 6,010 5,476 534 
benchfn with twait(r); 5,642 4,887 755 

with PTH core loop 6,565 5,678 887 
benchfn_thr in PTH 37,540 - - 

in NPTL 28,803 - - 

in Capriccio 7,892 - - 
benchfn_tame_thr 64,957 - - 


Figure 9: Results from running the benchfn code in 1,000 experiments, 
with niter=100. Costs shown are the average cycles per iteration, aver- 
aged over all experiments. These costs are broken down into cycles spent 
in the core event loop, and time spent outside. 


void benchfn_tame_thr(int niter) { 
for (int i = 0; i < niter; i++) 
twait { tfork(wrap(noop_tame)); } 


uw krWwn 


A thread allocation and join is five to seven times as ex- 
pensive as an event allocation and join in Tame when us- 
ing standard Linux libraries like PTH and NPTL. Tame’s 
thread wrappers added additional overhead relative to na- 
tive PTH since they require locks and condition variables. 
Capriccio is much faster and competitive with Tame. Tra- 
ditionally, threaded programs allocate threads not quite 
as cavalierly as benchfn_thr; they might use thread- 
pooling techniques to accomplish more than one operation 
per thread. However, examples like those in Sections 3.2 
and 3.3 and those in real-world Web site programming 
(Section 7.2) benefit greatly from repeated thread creation 
and destruction. Tame primitives are certainly fast enough 
to support this. 


In sum, Tame’s primitive operations are marginally 
more expensive than libasync’s and roughly equivalent to 
those of a good thread package. The observed costs are 
cheap relative to real workloads in network applications. 


9 SUMMARY 


Tame confers much of the readability advantage of threads 
while preserving the flexibility of events, and modern 
thread packages have good performance: the clichéd 
performance/readability distinction between events and 
threads no longer holds. Programmers should choose the 
abstraction that best meets their needs. We argue that event 
programming with Tame is a good fit for networked and 
distributed systems. The Tame system has found adoption 
in real event-based systems, and the results are encourag- 
ing: fewer lines of code, simplified memory management, 
and simplified code maintenance. Our hope is that Tame 
can solve the software maintenance problems that plague 
current event-based systems, while making events palat- 
able to a wider audience of developers. 
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Abstract 


The current approach to developing rich, interactive web 
applications relies on asynchronous RPCs (Remote Pro- 
cedure Calls) to fetch new data to be displayed by the 
client. We argue that for the majority of web appli- 
cations, this RPC-based model is not the correct ab- 
straction: it forces programmers to use an awkward 
continuation-passing style of programming and to ex- 
pend too much effort manually transferring data. We 
propose a new programming model, MapJAX, to rem- 
edy these problems. MapJAX provides the abstraction 
of data structures shared between the browser and the 
server, based on the familiar primitives of objects, locks, 
and threads. MapJAX also provides additional features 
(parallel for loops and prefetching) that help develop- 
ers minimize response times in their applications. Map- 
JAX thus allows developers to focus on what they do 
best—writing compelling applications—rather than worry- 
ing about systems issues of data transfer and callback 
management. 

We describe the design and implementation of the 
MapJAX framework and show its use in three prototyp- 
ical web applications: a mapping application, an email 
client, and a search-autocomplete application. We evalu- 
ate the performance of these applications under realistic 
Internet latency and bandwidth constraints and find that 
the unoptimized MapJAX versions perform comparably 
to the standard AJAX versions, while MapJAX perfor- 
mance optimizations can dramatically improve perfor- 
mance, by close to a factor of 2 relative to non-MapJAX 
code in some cases. 


1 Introduction 


“It is really, really, really hard to build some- 
thing like Gmail and Google Maps,” said 
David Mendels, general manager of platform 
products for Macromedia. “Google hired 
rocket scientists... Most companies can’t go 
and repeat what Google has done.” [1] 


Recent months have shown an explosive growth in 
rich, interactive content on the World Wide Web — a 
phenomenon termed Web 2.0. Central to this growth 
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is a communication technique known as AJAX: Asyn- 
chronous Javascript and XML [2]. Before AJAX, web 
applications were forced to fetch an entire page from the 
server in order to display any new data. By contrast, 
AJAX allows Javascript programs to send requests to the 
server without reloading the page or blocking the user 
interface. This has permitted the development of a new 
class of highly-responsive, desktop-like applications on 
the web. Moreover, support for the underlying AJAX 
mechanisms is ubiquitous, having been present in web 
browsers since the late 1990s, so these applications can 
be delivered without the need for third-party plugins. 

The current AJAX programming model has two sig- 
nificant shortcomings, however. First, AJAX requires 
that web clients request content from web servers us- 
ing asynchronous HTTP requests: the client bundles any 
statements that depend on the result of the request into a 
callback that will be executed when the response to the 
HTTP request arrives. This approach forces program- 
mers to use an awkward continuation-passing program- 
ming style and thread program state through a series of 
callback functions. While various toolkits [9, 15] elevate 
the level of abstraction to that of an RPC, none has elim- 
inated the use of continuations and callbacks. 

Additionally, a programmer using AJAX must develop 
his or her own techniques for avoiding delays associated 
with fetching content from the server. These delays can 
be reduced by prefetching content before it is needed, 
and by sending requests in parallel. Neither AJAX nor 
current tools built on top of it provides direct support for 
these approaches. 

This paper presents MapJAX, a data-centric frame- 
work for building AJAX applications without any new 
client-side software. In place of asynchronous RPCs, 
MapJAX provides the programmer with the illusion of 
logical data structures shared between the client and 
server. These data structures appear to be ordinary ob- 
jects that can be accessed through normal Javascript 
method calls, hiding the underlying complexity of con- 
tinuations and callback functions. Instead, the code that 
causes a fetch of data from the server can be thought of 
as running in its own thread. The thread blocks while the 
call is being processed and then continues running when 
the server response arrives. The MapJAX approach thus 
allows users to create programs with the mental model to 
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which they have grown accustomed: threads and objects. 

In addition, MapJAX also provides a number of mech- 
anisms that enable efficient interaction between client 
and server. Given that the cost of communication far 
exceeds the cost of computation in this setting, we fo- 
cus on ways to reduce communication delays. First, 
MapJAX allows application programmers to decrease 
the latency involved in data structure access by using 
spare bandwidth to prefetch objects. The MapJAX run- 
time maintains a cache of previously fetched objects and 
avoids communication delay when the requested content 
is present in the cache. 

Second, MapJAX provides a mechanism that allows 
a number of fetches to be sent in parallel. This is pro- 
vided in the form of a parallel for statement. A common 
use case for web applications is to copy a range of ele- 
ments to the screen. This is naturally expressed as a se- 
quential for loop over a shared data structure, albeit with 
poor performance. Instead, the parallel for starts up the 
iterations in parallel, allowing the requests to be issued 
immediately and concurrently. 

In order to allow applications to express ordering con- 
straints on these loops while preserving concurrency, 
MapJAX provides a new locking mechanism that allows 
a thread to reserve a lock in advance of acquiring it. Lock 
reservation is non-blocking and simply places the identi- 
fier of the thread into the lock queue. Later, the thread 
acquires the lock using an acquisition function which 
blocks until the lock is available. As detailed im Sec- 
tion 3.5, this model allows threads to generate requests 
in parallel, yet process their responses in order. 

MapJAX also provides a few additional features to in- 
crease the effectiveness of prefetching and parallel for. 
It is able to group a number of requests into one com- 
munication with the server, and it allows the program to 
cancel requests that are no longer needed. 

MapJAX is defined as a small veneer over Javascript, 
as a goal of the system is to require a minimum of pro- 
grammer retraining. Its implementation consists of a 
compiler that translates MapJAX programs to Javascript, 
and a runtime system written in Javascript that provides 
the needed support for the MapJAX features. Despite 
significant work on programming environments for web 
applications [13, 10, 9, 3, 15, 4, 11], we are not aware 
of any existing work that provides a programming model 
like that of MapJAX. 

We have used MapJAX to implement three prototyp- 
ical web applications—a mapping application, an email 
client, and a search autocomplete application. These 
were all implemented with relative ease, while benefit- 
ing from prefetching and parallel for loops. Our results 
show that MapJAX has minimal overhead compared to 
an equivalent AJAX program. The results also show that 
use of our advanced features resulted in substantial per- 


formance improvements. to as much as a factor of 2 in 
some cases. 


2 Javascript and AJAX Applications 


We first provide a brief overview of Javascript and 
AJAX. The Javascript language was originally developed 
at Netscape in 1996 to allow interactivity in web pages. 
In particular, Javascript allows handlers to be registered 
for activation in response to various events that can occur 
on the page, such as the page being loaded, the user click- 
ing on a link, moving his or her mouse over an image, 
and so forth. While Javascript has seen use outside of 
the context of web pages, within this context Javascript 
programs are event-based. As only one event handler can 
execute concurrently and scheduling is non-preemptive, 
Javascript programs can be viewed as executing under 
a single-process, event driven (SPED) model similar to 
e.g. Zeus [17]. 

Application programmers can modify web page con- 
tent from Javascript using the Document Object Model 
(DOM), a programmatically-accessible, tree-structured 
representation of the elements on the page. 

Until relatively recently, Javascript was used only for 
purely client-side tasks, such as verifying text input into 
a zip-code form field. Since the late 1990’s however, 
Javascript has contained an “XMLHttpRequest” object, 
allowing programmers to send asynchronously-handled 
HTTP requests for XML-formatted data. The realiza- 
tion in the web development community that this ob- 
ject could be used to fetch new data without reloading 
a page gave rise to AJAX, standing for “Asynchronous 
Javascript and XML”, although more recently alternative 
encodings such as Javascript Object Notation (JSON) [5] 
have been used in place of XML. 


3 Programming Model 


This section describes the MapJAX programming model. 
We begin with the basic features that allow programmers 
to write working programs (shared data structures and 
non-preemptive threads), then describe various features 
that help them to improve performance (data prefetching, 
parallel for loops, RLU locks, and request canceling). 


3.1 MapJAX Maps 


MapJAX objects represent logical data structures shared 
between the client and server, and are at the core of the 
MapJAX system. These objects are collections of ele- 
ments, e.g., a collection of email messages, or a collec- 
tion of grid cells in a mapping application. Each map is 
associated with a URL at the server to which requests are 
sent to retrieve elements. 
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Cmap(String url, Object prefetch, String transport). 
Creates a new MapJAX map, where url is the URL 
that will be used to fetch its elements, prefetch is the 
prefetching policy, and transport identifies the type 
of transport used to make requests. 


Object access(String key). Returns the element 
named by key. Alternatively, returns a failure code 
if the key is invalid or the network fails. 


Boolean has(String key). Returns true if the element 
named by key is present in the cache. 


User-initiated 


void prefetch(String[] keys). 
prefetching. 


void cancel(String key). Cancel an outstanding ac- 
cess. 


Figure 1: MapJAX maps API. 


The base representation provided by MapJAX for col- 
lections of elements is a map from keys to values, where 
the keys are strings, and the values can be any Javascript 
data type (we assume that maps do not contain other 
maps). Maps are supported at the server by this base rep- 
resentation. At the client side, however, it can be useful 
to access the shared structure at a higher level of abstrac- 
tion, such as an array or tree. 

MapJAX provides three higher-level abstractions: one 
and two-dimensional arrays, and trees, with the class 
names ARRAYMAP, GRIDMAP, and TREEMAP, respec- 
tively. One dimensional arrays use integers as keys, two 
dimensional arrays use pairs of integers as keys, and trees 
use strings where each string represents the path from 
the root to the element of interest. Programmers are free 
to implement their own abstractions using any of these 
primitives, and MapJAX is capable of supporting general 
object graphs. 

MapJAX objects appear as ordinary Javascript objects. 
Figure 1 shows the interface to MapJAX maps; although 
Javascript is not statically typed, we have included types 
in the method descriptions to clarify the presentation. 

The constructor takes as an argument the URL to be 
used to fetch elements of the map. It also takes a prefetch 
object, which defines how prefetching works for this 
map; prefetching is described in Section 3.3. The third 
argument specifies the type of transport to be used to re- 
trieve elements; we defer discussion of this implementa- 
tion detail to Section 4. 

The most interesting method of a MapJAX object is 
access. A call of this method, e.g., foo.access(“bar”), 
is a blocking call: it will not return until the requested 
element has been retrieved from the server, although it 


may return immediately if the value is already cached. 
The MapJAX threading model (discussed below) allows 
other Javascript or browser code to execute while the call 
is blocked. 

The has, prefetch, and cancel methods are used for 
cache management and server functionality; they are dis- 
cussed in later sections. 

Maps are read-only. Given the generally read-oriented 
nature of the web, we do not feel this to be an overly 
onerous limitation, but leave write-enabled structures as 
an area of future work. 


3.2 Threads 


A MapJAX program consists of a collection of threads. 
A new thread is created each time an event handler is 
invoked by the browser. Threads are also created for it- 
erations in the parallel for as discussed in Section 3.4. 

Threads are scheduled non-preemptively: a thread re- 
tains control until relinquishing it. A thread relinquishes 
control when it finishes processing an event or when it 
makes a blocking call on a MapJAX object. For exam- 
ple, when a thread calls the access method of a MapJAX 
map object, causing an RPC to be made to the server, it 
relinquishes control; it will regain control at some point 
after the result of the RPC arrives (or the RPC is aborted 
because of communication problems). 

Threads are implicit at present, and relinquishing con- 
trol is also implicit. However, it would not be difficult 
to extend MapJAX to support explicit threads and thread 
management (e.g., a yield statement) if this turned out to 
be useful. 

It is worth pointing out that the concurrency in Map- 
JAX programs also exists in AJAX programs. The dif- 
ference is that in MapJAX programmers can think of 
each event handler as running in its own thread, with the 
system switching control among threads automatically, 
whereas in AJAX, the programmer needs to write call- 
backs and continuation functions. 


3.3 Prefetching 


All MapJAX maps support prefetching via programmer- 
defined prefetching policies. A prefetching policy is a 
Javascript object. It provides a method, getPrefetchSet, 
that, given a key, returns a set of keys that identify ele- 
ments to prefetch. Prefetching policies are usually spe- 
cialized to the kind of MapJAX map in use in the web 
application. E.g., for a map-viewing application, the 
prefetching policy might indicate to fetch all grid cells 
adjacent to the one being requested. Additionally, the 
prefetching policy can be tailored to a particular higher 
level abstraction; e.g., one defined for arrays would ex- 
pect keys to be integers. 
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Figure 2 provides an example prefetching object that 
implements a “read-ahead K” policy foran ARRAYMAP. 


// Javascript object constructor 
function ReadAheadKPolicy(k) { 
this.k = k; 
} 
// Javascript object definition 
ReadAheadPolicy.prototype = { 
getPrefetchSet: function(idx) { 
var pf_set = new Array(); 
for (var i = 13; i <= kz ++i) { 
pf_set.push(idx + k); 
} 


return pf_set; 


} 


Figure 2: Example read-ahead-k prefetching policy for 
an ARRAYMAP. 


The getPrefetchSet method merely identifies elements 
of interest. The MapJAX runtime ensures that elements 
already present in the cache will not be refetched, so 
these policies do not need to be aware of the state of the 
cache. 

Calls to getPrefetchSet are made automatically as part 
of processing a call to the access method. Access calls 
getPrefetchSet on the prefetch policy object associated 
with the map and then requests a fetch of the original 
key plus all the keys returned by the call. A program- 
mer can also initiate ad-hoc prefetching by calling the 
prefetch method of a map object with an array of keys to 
prefetch. This method informs the MapJAX runtime of 
the need to prefetch the elements and then returns imme- 
diately (it is non-blocking). The actual fetching occurs 
in the background. 

Custom prefetch policies can be written with a mini- 
mal amount of effort from application programmers, al- 
lowing prefetching to be tailored to specific web appli- 
cations. We note additionally that these policies need 
not be static: as full-fledged Javascript objects, they can 
maintain internal state to adapt based on the request his- 


tory. 


3.4 Parallel for Loops 


A common use case for web applications is to copy a 
range of elements to the display. The obvious way to 
program this is to use a for loop, where each iteration is 
responsible for fetching and rendering each element. A 
sequential execution model is not well suited for the pro- 
cessing of such a loop, however, since it will force one 
iteration to complete before the next iteration begins; in 
particular, this will needlessly delay the launch of RPCs 
to fetch missing data. Prefetching helps but does not 
completely solve the problem. 

To optimize this common and important case, we in- 
troduce a parallel for statement into the MapJAX lan- 
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guage, written pfor. The semantics of this statement are 
as follows. Each iteration runs in a separate thread. Con- 
trol starts with the first loop iteration; as soon as it blocks, 
the next iteration starts to run, and so on. More formally, 
we guarantee that each iteration will initially be given a 
chance to run in loop order; after the thread correspond- 
ing to that iteration yields control, however, it regains 
control in an arbitrary order with respect to other threads 
in the loop. Locks, described in the next section, can be 
used to impose additional ordering constraints if need be. 
Control passes to code following the loop only once all 
the iteration threads have terminated. 

Our parallel for loops are thus similar to standard par- 
allel for loops in that they require loop iterations not to 
effect the termination condition of the loop. They differ 
slightly, however, because they explicitly start iterations 
in loop order. Combined with our novel locks, discussed 
below, this allows programmers to enforce useful order- 
ing constraints that could not be captured with a standard 
parallel for. 

The use of the parallel for statement can provide con- 
siderable performance benefits, as discussed further in 
Section 6. 


3.5 Locks 


Any language with concurrency requires some mecha- 
nism for its control. In MapJAX, we provide program- 
mers with a novel type of local lock. These locks can 
be used in the normal way: first a thread acquires the 
lock and later releases it. However, our locks also pro- 
vide the ability to reserve the lock in advance of acquir- 
ing it. We call these RLU locks because of the “re- 
serve/lock/unlock” regime for using them. 

Reserving a lock doesn’t block the thread; instead it 
records the thread on the end of a reservation list. When 
a thread executes the Jock method, it will be delayed un- 
til the lock is available and it is the earliest thread on 
the list. The interface for MapJAX locks is given in Fig- 
ure 3, Note that a thread can call the Jock method without 
having previously reserved the lock. In addition, the un- 
reserve method can be called to give up a reservation. 

RLU locks are motivated in large part by our pfor 
loops. Consider a pfor loop in which the programmer 
intends for each iteration to update a shared variable 
in loop order using data fetched from the web server 
through a shared map. While the iterations are started 
in loop order, the responses to the fetch requests may ar- 
rive in a different order. 

With normal locks, the only solution would be for each 
iteration to acquire the lock on the shared variable before 
performing the access call, thus preventing the iterations 
from making their fetch requests in parallel. With RLU 
locks, threads reserve the lock in loop order. They may 
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RLUlock( ). Creates a new lock object. The lock is 
available and the reservation list is empty. 


void reserve( ). If the thread is already on the reser- 
vation list for the lock object, does nothing. Oth- 
erwise adds the thread to the end of the reservation 
list. 


e void lock( ). If the thread isn’t on the reservation list, 
adds it to the end of the list. Blocks until this thread 
is at the front of the list and the lock is available. 
Then acquires the lock and removes the thread from 
the list. 


void unlock ). If this thread holds the lock, releases 
the lock, else does nothing. 


void unreserve( ). If this thread is on the reservation 
list, removes it from the list, else does nothing. 


Figure 3: MapJAX RLU locks API. 


then immediately call access and initiate the transfer of 
remote data, blocking to acquire the lock only when ab- 
solutely necessary (before updating the shared variable). 
The code is given in Figure 4. 


var sharedData = new ArrayMap(...); 

var 1 = new RLULock(); 

pfor(var i = 0; i < 47; ++i) { 
l.reserve( ); 
var newData = 
l.lock( ); 
localObject += newData; 
l.unlock( ); 

} 


sharedData.access (i); 


Figure 4: Locking example. 


Finally, we note that RLU locks are useful outside of 
a pfor statement as well: the network reordering issues 
they are designed to address can arise any time multiple 
threads seek to synchronize their accesses to an object, 
and they can also be used as normal locks. 


3.6 Request Canceling 


When bandwidth is limited, applications must manage it 
carefully. Request canceling is one mechanism by which 
they may do so. Specifically, sometimes an application 
can determine that certain data elements are no longer 
needed. For example, in our mapping application, a user 
scrolling quickly in a low-bandwidth environment can 
trigger two updates for the same cell on screen, where 
only the latter update is required. If the application can 
indicate to the runtime that the first update is no longer 
needed, considerable bandwidth can be saved in the case 


where the RPC for the first request has not yet been sent 
to the server. 

Request canceling is supported by the cancel method 
of MapJAX maps. This call takes a key, k, as an ar- 
gument. If there is no outstanding RPC with k as an 
argument, the cancel request has no effect. Otherwise, 
the RPC with k as an argument might be canceled; other 
RPCs might be canceled as well. If an RPC is canceled, 
any call of access that is waiting for the results of that 
RPC will return with a failure code. The failure code 
allows the thread that is waiting for the result to act ap- 
propriately when it starts running again. 

The MapJAX runtime determines what is canceled 
based on heuristics about the utility of the outstanding 
RPCs. Generally, if k was an argument to a previous ac- 
cess call, the system will cancel all RPCs corresponding 
to that call, i.e., requests both for k and for other keys 
identified by prefetching. However it will not cancel an 
RPC for one of the prefetch keys if it appeared as an 
argument to a later access call or contains requests for 
non-canceled items. More details about how canceling 
works can be found in Section 4.2.4. Note that program- 
mers needn’t be concerned with these details; instead 
they simply cancel based on knowledge of what is no 
longer needed, and the runtime makes the ultimate deci- 
sion. 


4 Implementation 


This section describes the implementation of MapJAX. 
MapJAX is presented to the user as a small extension 
to the standard Javascript language. The MapJAX im- 
plementation has three parts: a compiler that translates 
MapJAX programs to standard Javascript, a client-side 
runtime Javascript library that implements the majority 
of the MapJAX programming model, and a server-side 
library. 

The current version of MapJAX implements the vast 
majority of the programming model described in Sec- 
tion 3, although it is still an unoptimized prototype. The 
only features not fully implemented are some request- 
canceling corner cases described in Section 4.2.4. 


4.1 MapJAX Language and Compiler 


A major goal for MapJAX is to allow programmers to 
access data at servers using normal method calls, thus 
avoiding the complexity of programming with contin- 
uations and callbacks. MapJAX also provides support 
for writing high-performance code, including the paral- 
lel for statement. 

Both blocking calls and the parallel for statement re- 
quire the use of a compiler whose job it is to produce the 
corresponding Javascript program. This code is based 
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on callbacks and continuation functions, which permit 
an efficient implementation. 

The MapJAX compiler needs to be able to recognize 
the features requiring translation. We accomplish this as 
follows. Blocking method calls are indicated by using 
special names for these methods: these names always 
end in “#” (e.g., access#, lock#). The parallel for state- 
ment is indicated by using an additional keyword pfor. 
Thus our extensions to Javascript are very small. We 
opted for this approach because we wanted MapJAX to 
remain similar to Javascript, so that programmers who 
already knew Javascript would be able to use MapJAX 
without much effort. 

When the compiler encounters one of the blocking 
method calls, it computes the continuation of the call, 
packages that code as a continuation function, and adds 
that function as an extra argument to the call. Addition- 
ally, the compiler applies this procedure transitively: any 
function that calls a blocking method is tagged, and the 
compiler applies this procedure for any call to a tagged 
function. Thus, code using the MapJAX programming 
model is converted into callback-based code compatible 
with standard Javascript. 

The code produced for the pfor statement also makes 
use of continuations and callbacks. Here the compiler 
must produce code to spawn each iteration as a new 
thread, to produce the next thread when the previous one 
blocks, and to ensure that the code after the loop isn’t 
executed until all iterations have terminated. 


4.1.1 Function Denesting 


Javascript supports nested function declarations, and the 
initial version of the compiler used them in the generated 
code: continuation functions were nested in the function 
from which they were generated, which allowed easy ac- 
cess to variables declared therein. (This would also be an 
attractive way to write standard AJAX code.) Due to the 
Firefox implementation of Javascript, however, perfor- 
mance of this code was quite poor: we found that access 
to variables declared in a nesting hierarchy was consid- 
erably slower than access to variables declared in a top- 
level function. Therefore, the compiler now performs 
an optimization pass in which the nested code generated 
by the compiler is fully de-nested; variables needed by 
formerly-nested functions are stored and passed explic- 
itly in “closure objects.” Nested code that existed in the 
original input file is not denested. 


4.2 Client-side Runtime 


The majority of MapJAX is implemented in the client- 
side runtime. Specifically, the runtime provides sup- 
port for handling accesses to MapJAX objects (including 


RPC transmission and cache management), creating and 
scheduling threads of control, and locks. 


4.2.1 Object Cache 


The MapJAX runtime makes use of a Javascript ob- 
ject that implements a cache for MapJAX object ele- 
ments. The cache holds previously fetched object ele- 
ments. Each time a new element arrives from the server, 
it is added to the cache. Elements are removed from the 
cache based on TTLs; these TTLs are provided by the 
server and are sent in the RPC replies. TTLs are in- 
tended to ensure data freshness, not to manage the size 
of the cache. In general, we believe that cache manage- 
ment policies are relatively uninteresting for these appli- 
cations, given the large size of the cache relative to the 
amount of data that would normally be downloaded in 
a reasonable timeframe. Adding sophisticated manage- 
ment policies would be straightforward and able to draw 
on the large body of existing work. 


4.2.2 Accessing Objects 


When the access method of a MapJAX map is invoked, 
it first computes the set of prefetch keys. Then it passes 
the requested key, the set of prefetch keys, and associ- 
ated callback function (generated by the compiler) to the 
MapJAX runtime. The runtime interacts with the cache 
to determine which of the requested elements need to be 
fetched, and it prunes the list to remove all elements cur- 
rently present in the cache. 

If any elements remain after this pruning, the runtime 
initiates a request or requests to the server for the missing 
elements. Then, if the cache contains the requested ele- 
ment, the callback function is invoked immediately. Oth- 
erwise, the MapJAX runtime stores the callback func- 
tion. When an element arrives from the server, callback 
functions pending on that element are invoked in the or- 
der they were submitted. 

The MapJAX runtime maintains information about 
each pending access method call: it records the key re- 
quested as an argument of that call, plus any additional 
prefetch keys, the callback, and the RPCs generated to 
satisfy the request. 


4.2.3 Transport Abstraction 


The communication protocol is abstracted into a separate 
class, allowing different transports to be used to fetch 
objects. For example, AJAX requests through the XML- 
HttpRequest object can only be used to fetch text data. 
Binary data, such as images, are not supported. How- 
ever, by substituting a class that uses the browser’s sup- 
port for loading images directly, rather than AJAX calls, 
we can support image requests using the same model as 
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is used for text data. The purpose of the third argument 
of MapJAX object constructors, left unspecified earlier, 
is to specify which transport should be used to service 
misses for that object. 


4.2.4 Request Canceling 


Request canceling is currently implemented in a simple 
way; requests are canceled if they contain a single cance- 
lable element. A full implementation would be designed 
as follows. The MapJAX runtime looks through its list of 
outstanding access requests and their associated RPCs. 
If the key k being canceled is the key requested by some 
access request, we cancel all RPCs associated with that 
request except for RPCs requesting keys that are listed in 
more recent access requests. If k is not a requested key 
(i.e., it is a key generated by a prefetching policy), we 
cancel the RPC containing the request for it, provided 
any other keys in the request have already been canceled 
(the runtime carries out the necessary bookkeeping to de- 
termine if they have been). 


4.2.5 Request Combining 


For performance and scalability reasons, requests to the 
server for MapJAX object values should be grouped into 
single messages when possible. The MapJAX runtime 
cannot predict the future and doesn’t know when it re- 
ceives a request whether it should wait for another. How- 
ever, when executing the code corresponding to a pfor 
loop, it is clearly advantageous to wait. In this case, 
MapJAX defers sending any requests until each iteration 
of the loop has been given a chance to run, offering op- 
portunities for combining. 


4.2.6 Callstack Depth Monitoring 


Because the client runtime uses continuations, it is pos- 
sible for the call stack to grow excessively deep. In par- 
ticular, consider a (non-parallel) for loop over an array 
where all elements are already locally cached. In this 
case, each loop iteration will add another stack frame, 
and moderate-sized loops were found to exceed the max- 
imum Javascript stack depth in practice. To cope with 
this issue, the compiler inserts code to track the depth of 
the stack at runtime, and the MapJAX runtime monitors 
this value. If the stack depth grows beyond a given value, 
the runtime will break the call chain by using Javascript- 
provided facilities to schedule future event execution 
(window.setTimeout) to execute the next call, rather than 
allowing it proceed directly. 


4.3 Server-side Library 


Implementing MapJAX objects requires cooperation 
from the server. Specifically, each object is associated 
with a URL on the server that accepts requests for one or 
more elements in the corresponding shared data structure 
and returns the corresponding values and TTLs. Map- 
JAX provides a library for use in Java Servlets and Java 
Server pages for building such servers, but nothing about 
MapJAX requires the use of Java on the server-side: any 
software able to process HTTP requests with request pa- 
rameters will suffice. 


5 Applications 


We have implemented a number of web applications 
to evaluate MapJAX based on both programming effi- 
ciency and performance. Our chosen applications repli- 
cate three prototypically successful AJAX applications: 
Google Suggest, Google Maps, and Gmail. Each was 
implemented from scratch using both standard AJAX 
techniques and MapJAX. Here, we describe the appli- 
cations and their implementations; in Section 6, we de- 
scribe their performance under the MapJAX framework. 


5.1 Auto-Complete Application 


The search auto-complete application, echoing the func- 
tionality of Google Suggest, is representative of applica- 
tions where very low-latency fetching of server data is 
required. Here, a user types a search phrase into a text 
box within a web page, and suggested text completions 
are offered in real-time. A TREEMAP MapJAX object is 
used to implement a trie providing access to the sugges- 
tion set for each successive keypress. Cache misses must 
be handled with low overhead to ensure responsiveness 
for typists of even moderate speed. 

As each keypress generates a new completion set that 
obsoletes any previous one, and given that the network 
may reorder messages, care must be taken to ensure that 
the correct data are always displayed. MapJAX locks 
provide a simple mechanism to enforce this constraint: 
the handling code for a keypress event simply reserves 
a lock on the completion display object, accesses the 
shared trie, then locks and updates the display object. 

Given the speed at which users type, completion set 
prefetching can yield a noticeable improvement in appli- 
cation performance. Figure 5 illustrates the expression of 
a custom prefetching policy in the MapJAX framework. 
The prediction of the next character that the user will in- 
put is based on the last character he or she has entered: 
we predict that a consonant will follow a vowel, and vice- 
versa, which is an approximation to English word struc- 
ture. 
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EnglishPrefetchPolicy.prototype = { 
getPrefetchSet: function(idx) { 
var lastchar = idx.charAt (idx.length - 1); 
var pset = new Array(); 
if (this.isVowel (lastchar) ) 
for (var i=0; i<this.con.length; i++) { 
pset[i] = idx + this.con[i]; 
} 
} else { 
for (var i=0; i<this.vowels.length; i++) 
pset[i] = idx + this.vowels[i]; 
} 
} 
return pset; 
} 
hi 


Figure 5: Implementation of a custom prefetching policy 
in MapJAX. This policy uses a basic model of the En- 
glish language to predict future search queries based on 
the current query. 


5.2 Mapping Application 


Our mapping application closely resembles Google 
Maps: it provides the user with a mobile viewport over a 
large map. By clicking and dragging the viewport, the 
user can examine different portions of the map. This 
example exhibits the implementation of a complex web 
application (one widely claimed to be difficult to im- 
plement) with relatively little effort under the MapJAX 
framework. The grid nature of the data is well matched 
by a two-dimensional array abstraction, provided by the 
MapJAX GRIDMAP. While the logical dimensions of 
this grid are extremely large (100,000+), MapJAX re- 
quires only enough memory on the client to store the data 
accessed. Moreover, MapJAX is able to stream data as 
they are needed, rather than requiring the entire working 
set to be transferred at once. 

The map application takes advantage of parallel data 
fetches from the server and uses locks to ensure that 
the proper elements are displayed. This application 
presents a particular challenge, however, because of the 
bandwidth requirements involved. If prefetching is im- 
plemented poorly, it can increase response times by 
delaying requests that satisfy cache misses. Even if 
prefetching decreases response times, overly-aggressive 
prefetching wastes bandwidth, causing the application 
provider to incur unnecessary bandwidth costs. In our 
experiments we implement a simple omnidirectional 
prefetch policy, OMNI, which fetches all tiles within a 
square of size k of the accessed tile. 

When the user moves to another region of the grid, the 
current set of tiles will be rendered obsolete as new infor- 
mation is requested. Often, if the user is moving quickly 
through the space, tiles that have been requested for the 
current display have not yet arrived. Furthermore, these 
tiles have associated prefetch sets that have also been ren- 
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dered obsolete. Fetching these unwanted tiles to satisfy 
outstanding access requests wastes bandwidth. With re- 
quest cancellation, these requests can be eliminated. 
The mapping application is not actually an AJAX ap- 
plication due to the inability of AJAX to transfer binary 
data. Both the MapJAX and non-MapJAX implementa- 
tions use native browser support for loading and caching 
images. The example illustrates the ability of MapJAX 
to provide a uniform interface to data, regardless of its 


type. 


5.3 Webmail Application 


We implemented a two-pane webmail application. The 
left pane displays a list of email message headers (sender, 
date, and subject); when one of the headers is clicked, the 
corresponding message body is displayed in the right- 
hand pane. The left pane contains at most 40 message 
headers; additional message headers can be viewed by 
clicking a “next page” link, which loads the next 40 head- 
ers. 

The usage patterns characteristic of webmail applica- 
tions provide an ideal setting for MapJAX-based data 
prefetching. Users desire low latency when loading new 
screens of message headers or viewing message bodies, 
but they generally have long “think times” while read- 
ing messages, providing a long interval during which the 
system can prefetch data. MapJAX permits an imple- 
mentation of this application with little programmer ef- 
fort. The application programmer simply accesses head- 
ers and bodies directly from MapJAX objects, without 
considering data transfer explicitly except for choosing a 
prefetching policy. 

This application also illustrates the utility of MapJAX 
parallel for loops and locks. When loading a new screen 
of message headers, the programmer needs to append 
new header objects to the header list in the appropri- 
ate order. A non-MapJAX implementation needs to im- 
plement this ordering manually, which complicates pro- 
gram development by forcing the programmer to manu- 
ally group object requests into messages and ensure that 
responses are processed in order. 

By contrast, the MapJAX version of the code using a 
parallel for loop is correct, simple, and fast. The code in 
Figure 6 loads the first 40 headers into the header list in 
order, regardless of how many RPCs the MapJAX run- 
time chooses to issue to retrieve the headers. We assume 
that the header list is represented by a <DIV> element 
whose ID is “header-_list_div”. We show the correspond- 
ing Javascript code generated by the MapJAX compiler 
in Figure 7. 

Figure 8 shows a version of the AJAX code which 
retrieves all headers using a single RPC. Already, this 
code can be seen to be more complicated than its Map- 
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var mailHeaders = new ArrayMap("mailHeaders", 
new ReadAheadKPolicy (10), 
"AJAXTransport") ; 
var headerList = 
document .getElementByID ("header_list_div") ; 
var hdrLock = new RLULock (); 
pfor(var i = 0; i < 40; ++i) { 
hdrLock.reserve (); 
var header = mailHeaders.access# (i); 
// Omit code to check for error condition 
hdrLock.lock# (); 
var hdrDiv = document .createElement ("div"); 
// Omit code to initialize hdrDiv from header 
headerList .appendChild (headerDiv) ; 
hdrLock.unlock (); 
} 


Figure 6: MapJAX implementation for loading a page of 
email headers. 


JAX counterpart; adding facilities for tracking and order- 
ing multiple requests (which might boost performance) 
would only make the situation worse. 


5.4 Non-MapJAX Implementations 


We close with a word on our non-MapJAX implementa- 
tions of these applications. While the MapJAX applica- 
tions use the automatic prefetching and caching features 
of the framework, we do not implement manual caching 
or prefetching in the non-MapJAX applications. Our ra- 
tionale is that a manually-tuned application should al- 
ways be able to perform as well as MapJAX, given a suf- 
ficient time investment: MapJAX and human program- 
mers both have the same set of primitives available to 
them. We thus show the improvement possible given a 
programmer unwilling or unable to invest extensive time 
and energy in optimization. 

Note that the absence of prefetching in the non- 
MapJAX examples greatly reduces their implementation 
complexity. Had we included this functionality, the bene- 
fits of of MapJAX would have been even more apparent. 
Caching on its own, by contrast, would be of little use 
on the test workloads presented in Section 6, as they do 
not reuse data, and the non-MapJAX applications do not 
suffer from its absence. 

Caching and prefetching aside, we have attempted to 
write implementations that, while straightforward, avoid 
obvious performance pitfalls. We describe each in more 
detail below. 

The non-MapJAX version of the webmail application 
takes the one-RPC approach to fetching message headers 
as discussed in Section 5.3 and illustrated in Figure 8. 
Message bodies are retrieved using one RPC per body, 
as multiple bodies are never fetched simultaneously. 

The non-MapJAX version of the suggest application 
is almost identical to the MapJAX version, except that 
it explicitly sends an RPC to fetch completion requests. 


var mailHeaders = new ArrayMap("mailHeaders", 
new ReadAheadKPolicy(10), 
"AJAXTransport") ; 
var headerList = 
document ..getElementByID ("header_list_div") ; 
var hdrLock = new RLULock(); 
for(var i = 0; i < 40; ++i) { 
hdrLock. reserve () ; 
_cx_thread_create(function() { 
mailHeaders.access(i, _cx_contl1); 
}); 
} 


function _cx_contl (header) { 
var contobj = new Object (); 
contobj.header = header; 
hdrLock.lock (_cx_cont2, contobj); 
} 


function _cx_cont2(contobj) { 
var header = contobj.header; 
var hdrDiv = document.createElement (‘‘div’’); 
// Omit code to initialize hdrDiv from header 
headerList.appendChild (headerDiv) ; 
hdrLock.unlock (); 

} 


Figure 7: Javascript code produced by the MapJAX com- 
piler for loading a page of email headers. 


In order to cope with network reordering, it maintains a 
version number on the completion display field that it in- 
crements each time it sends an RPC. The callback func- 
tion for each RPC has a copy of the version number with 
which it is associated; when it is run, it checks the ver- 
sion number on the completion display and only updates 
the display if the version matches. For compatibility with 
the Google version of the application, whose data we use, 
RPC results contain Javascript code which is eval’ d to 
update the display. 

The non-MapJAX version of the mapping application 
is also close in implementation to the MapJAX version. 
Using much the same event-handler code, it moves and 
updates a collection of image objects on screen, the pri- 
mary difference being that new image data are loaded 
by setting the “src” attribute of these objects to the ap- 
propriate URL, rather than using a MapJAX grid-map. 
While this implementation does not prefetch, the browser 
will cache images, and it also benefits from the request- 
canceling functionality that browser image objects sup- 
port. 


6 Experimental Results 


In this section, we provide performance results that 
demonstrate the advantages of MapJAX. We test the ap- 
plications described above under realistic Internet la- 
tency and bandwidth constraints and show that the un- 
optimized MapJAX versions perform comparably to the 
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var 
req.open("GET", 
req.onreadystatechange = 
req.send(null); 


req = new XMLHttpRequest (); 
"/mail—-headers.cgi?idxs=0-40"); 
headerRPCHandler; 


function headerRPCHandler(req) { 
if (req.readyState == 4 && req.status == 200) 
var jsonEncodedHeaders = req.responseText; 
var headers = 
var headerList = 


document .getElementById("header_list_div"); 


for (var i = 
var hdrDiv = 
//Skip code to init hdrDiv from headers[i] 
headerList .appendChild(hdrDiv) ; 
} 
} else { 
if (req.readyState == 4) { 
// handle RPC error condition 
} 
} 


0; i < headers.length; i++) { 


} 


Figure 8: Non-MapJAX, single-RPC implementation for 
loading a page of email headers. 


standard AJAX versions, while MapJAX performance 
optimizations can dramatically improve performance, by 
up to a factor of 2 in some cases. Additionally, we pro- 
vide microbenchmarks demonstrating the utility of spe- 
cific features of MapJAX. 

These results illustrate two points. First, they show 
that the more intuitive programming model of MapJAX 
is provided with little overhead. Second, the results 
demonstrate that prefetching and other MapJAX opti- 
mizations are useful tools for these kinds of applica- 
tions, and that substantial performance increases can be 
achieved with relatively simple-minded prefetching poli- 
cies. Were one willing to expend additional effort devis- 
ing more clever prefetching policies or tweaking other 
portions of the application, one might well achieve better 
performance than seen here. We do not consider that fact 
to detract from our results. 

Our experiments were conducted using two PCs with 
Intel Pentium 4 3.8GHz CPUs and 4GB of RAM, run- 
ning Fedora Core 4 with Linux kernel version 2.6.14- 
1.1656.FC4_smp. The server ran Apache Tomcat 5.5.17 
with the tcnative extensions, and the client web browser 
was Firefox 2.0.0.1. To allow effective prefetching of im- 
ages, and as recommended for good AJAX performance, 
we modified the Firefox configuration variables as indi- 
cated in Table 1, although we note that these changes are 
not mandatory. Before executing each experiment, we 
executed and discarded a complete run to warm up the 
server’s cache. 

To introduce network delays and bandwidth con- 
straints, we used a 600 MHz Intel Pentium III running 
FreeBSD 4.11 and the dummynet [12] network emula- 
tor. This machine was connected to both the client and 


decodeJSON (jsonEncodedHeaders) ; 


document .createElement ("div"); 


server by 100Mbit switched Ethernet. 


[network http pipelining.maxrequesis [16 
[network http.max-connections-per-server | 48 _ 
[network hitp.max-persistent-c’xns-per-server | 8 | 


Table 1: Firefox configuration variables changed from 
defaults during testing. 















6.1 Application Tests 
6.1.1 Search Auto-Complete 


As stated earlier, the search term auto-complete appli- 
cation is interesting because it represents an application 
with low bandwidth requirements but stringent latency 
requirements: search term completions that arrive after 
the user has input additional characters are of no use. 

To evaluate the usefulness of MapJAX in this context, 
we measured the average latency of completion retrieval 
(the average request latency) of both a MapJAX and 
standard AJAX implementation under a range of latency 
and bandwidth parameters. Specifically, we tested using 
bandwidth values ranging from 256Kb/s to 1024Kb/s, 
which are typical of home broadband connections, and 
latencies of both 20 and 70 ms, which correspond to 
close and average-distance servers. The standard AJAX 
version of the application made no attempt to prefetch, 
and we tested the MapJAX version with both prefetch- 
ing enabled (using the English language policy described 
above) and prefetching disabled. 

To measure average request latency, we used a work- 
load generated by typing 65 search terms from the 
April/May 2006 Google Zeitgeist list of popular search 
terms into the AJAX version of the application, resulting 
in a trace of 423 completion requests. The completions 
returned were those that would have been returned by 
Google’s version of the application (they were retrieved 
from Google and cached at our server ahead of time). 
The average number of suggestions per suggestion set 
was 5.71, and the average suggestion set size was 264 
bytes. We discarded the first 10 observed latencies to 
avoid measuring noise due to the application loading. 

The results of this test are shown in Figure 9. First, 
we note that the non-MapJAX (i.e., standard AJAX) 
implementation average latencies and the MapJAX (no 
prefetching) average latencies are always within 3 ms 
of each other, indicating that MapJAX imposes mini- 
mal additional overhead in providing its programming 
model (even with the current unoptimized implementa- 
tion). Second, we observe that when sufficient band- 
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width is available, prefetching significantly decreases the 
average latency (by close to half in the 1024Kb/s case). 
As expected, when sufficient bandwidth is not available, 
prefetching delays the servicing of actual cache misses 
and hurts performance. Future work will include auto- 
matic network performance measurements to allow pro- 
grammers to scale back or disable prefetching in these 
cases. Additional results (not shown) show negligible 
CPU or memory overhead for the MapJAX implementa- 
tion relative to the non-MapJAX implementation. 





Average Request Latency (ms) 


256Kb/s 512Kb/s 1024Kb/s 2048Kb/s 256Kb/s 512Kb/s 1024Kb/s 2048Kb/s 
20ms 20ms 20ms Oms 70ms Oms mS Ooms 


Network Configuration 


7% Non-MapJAX No Prefetching li Prefetching 


Figure 9: Average request latencies as generated by the 
auto-complete application on a sample workload under a 
range of simulated network conditions. 


6.1.2 Mapping Application 


In contrast to the auto-complete application, the mapping 
application represents a case in which the application is 
somewhat tolerant to latency (map tiles simply need to 
arrive before the user can scroll them completely off the 
screen) but has high bandwidth requirements. 

To evaluate the utility of MapJAX in this context, 
we measured the average latency of map tile retrieval 
of both standard and MapJAX implementations under a 
range of bandwidth parameters (ranging from 256Kb/s to 
8,192Kb/s) and a fixed latency of 70 ms. As before, the 
standard implementation made no attempt to prefetch, 
and we tested the MapJAX version with both prefetch- 
ing enabled (using the OMNI policy described earlier, at 
various levels of prefetching) and prefetching disabled. 

To measure the average request latency, we used a pair 
of user-generated workloads. Specifically, we asked a 
number of subjects to perform a simple navigation task 
using the mapping application with no bandwidth or de- 
lay constraints: scrolling from the MIT campus in Cam- 
bridge to the intersection of I-93 and MA-24 south of the 
city. The trace was formed by recording the GUI events 
(clicks and drags) thus generated. From this collection 





of traces, we chose two for testing. The first, which 
we call “hard,” was generated by a user familiar with 
the area who was able to navigate at high speed. The 
second, which we call “easy,” was generated by a user 
new to the area who navigated more slowly. The “hard” 
workload consisted of 467 GUI events resulting in 198 
calls to access, and the “easy” workload consisted of 890 
GUI events resulting in 196 calls to access. The average 
size of an image tile used by these workloads was 4,751 
bytes. 

Testing the application consisted of replaying these 
two traces and recording the access latency observed on 
non-canceled image tiles. Specifically, we used a view- 
port 8 tiles wide by 4 tiles high. The initial 32 images 
were loaded with prefetching disabled, and we did not 
record these latencies. We then enabled prefetching and 
replayed the trace. When computing average access la- 
tencies, we discarded the first 15 latencies generated by 
the trace to avoid measuring startup effects. The map 
tile images were those used by Google; they were down- 
loaded and cached at our server ahead of time. 

The results of these tests are presented in Figure 10 
(“easy” trace) and Figure 11 (“hard” trace). Please note 
that the y-axis is log-scaled. To compensate for observed 
run-to-run variability, we report the average over three 
runs for each value, with error bars showing plus or mi- 
nus one standard deviation. 

We observe several interesting features of the graphs. 
First, at 256Kb/s, both workloads exhibit extremely high 
latencies with all implementations of the application, in- 
dicating that the 256Kb/s is insufficient bandwidth to 
support the workloads. Second, on the easy work- 
load, MapJAX with prefetching disabled exhibits av- 
erage latencies within 3% of the standard implemen- 
tation except at 256Kb/s, where the average is highly 
variable and within 10%. On the hard workload, Map- 
JAX with prefetching disabled exhibits average latencies 
within 12% of the standard implementation, except at 
8192Kb/s, where it is within 17%. 

These results indicate that the benefits of MapJAX are 
available with little overhead. Moreover, we believe that 
most of the overhead seen here is due to our unoptimized 
implementation and can be removed. Additional results 
(not shown) show that there is little to no startup over- 
head imposed by MapJAX, assuming that prefetching is 
disabled during startup. We also found MapJAX to im- 
pose negligible CPU or memory overheads relative to the 
non-MapJAX implementation. 

As in the auto-complete application, as spare band- 
width becomes available, prefetching is able to dra- 
matically reduce the average access latency. The 
“hard” workload sees a 62.5% reduction with Omni-2 at 
2048Kb/s and an 83.8% reduction in latency with Omni- 
2 at 4096Kb/s. The “easy” workload sees a 21.2% re- 
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Figure 10: Results of running the mapping application 
with various prefetching policies on the “easy” workload 
using a simulated network with 70 ms latency and varied 
bandwidth constraints. 


duction with Omni-2 at 1024Kb/s, an 81.7% reduction 
with Omni-2 at 2048Kb/s, and a 95.5% reduction in la- 
tency with Omni-2 at 4096Kb/s. By contrast, prefetch- 
ing increases access latency when spare bandwidth is not 
available, as would be expected; again, future work will 
allow programmers to scale back or disable prefetching 
in this case. 


6.1.3 Mail 


We exercise some features of the mail application in 
the microbenchmarks, below. Full-application tests pro- 
vided no additional information beyond that obtained 
from the mapping and auto-complete applications and 
are omitted here. 


6.2 Microbenchmarks 
6.2.1 Parallel For loops and Request Combining 


To evaluate parallel for loops and request combining, 
we measured the total time required to load a page of 
40 message headers in the MapJAX implementation of 
our email application with both parallel and non-parallel 
for loops. In the parallel case, we tested with request 
combining both enabled and disabled. (Non-parallel for 
loops provide no opportunity for request combining, so 
we did not test that combination.) To eliminate net- 
work effects, we introduced no latency or bandwidth 
constraints and disabled prefetching. 

The results of this experiment are shown in Table 2. 
Parallel for loops and request combining both provide 
a clear advantage: parallel for loops provide an order 
of magnitude speedup over non-parallel loops, as they 
are able to fetch all items required by the loop immedi- 
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Figure 11: Results of running the mapping application 
with various prefetching policies on the “hard” workload 
using a simulated network with 70 ms latency and var- 
ied bandwidth constraints. The “prefetch 4” result is not 
shown for the 256Kb/s and 1024Kb/s cases as perfor- 
mance was extremely poor. 


ately, rather than waiting for one RPC to complete before 
sending the next. Request combining provides a speedup 
greater than a factor of two, as it cuts the number of RPCs 
issued from 40 to one. Had we used simulated network 
delays, the advantage of MapJAX would have been even 
greater. 

For comparison, the non-MapJAX version of the code, 
which sends a single RPC for all 40 headers, averaged 
77.6 ms over 10 trials with a standard deviation of 0.52. 
We believe most of the difference between that value and 
MapJAX parallel for loops with request combining is 
due to implementation artifacts and can be eliminated. 


|__| Combining | No Combining 
117.8+5.51 | 2772+ 12.18 
(Not Run) | 1465.0 + 18.90 


Table 2: Effectiveness of pfor loops and request com- 
bining. Values shown are the times to load a page of 40 
message headers in our email application, averaged over 
10 trials and given in milliseconds + one standard devi- 
ation. 






6.2.2 Locks 


To evaluate the overhead of our lock implementation, we 
compared the performance of the MapJAX version of the 
mapping application on the “hard” trace against the per- 
formance of a version that manually ordered updates in- 
stead of using locks. To eliminate network effects, we 
added no bandwidth or delay constraints and disabled 
prefetching. Averaging over three runs, the version using 
locks had an average access latency of 59.76 ms, while 
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the version using manual ordering had an average access 
latency of 58.20 ms. Standard deviations were 1.82 and 
1.80, respectively. We conclude that our lock implemen- 
tation adds negligible overhead. 


6.2.3 Request Canceling 


To evaluate the contribution made by request canceling, 
we modified the MapJAX version of our mapping appli- 
cation to not cancel requests and ran the “easy” workload 
on a simulated 256Kb/s, 70ms network with prefetch- 
ing disabled. (This simulated network provides insuf- 
ficient bandwidth to support the trace, and thus request 
canceling is particularly important). The average request 
latency (averaged over three runs) was 33,397.92 ms, 
which is far greater than the 6605.40 ms obtained with 
canceling enabled. Additional experiments (not shown) 
found the importance of canceling to decrease as band- 
width increased, which is the expected result: in an en- 
vironment where bandwidth is plentiful, there is no need 
to conserve it. We conclude that request canceling brings 
performance benefits worthy of the additional complex- 
ity it adds to the model. 


7 Related Work 


The trade-off between threading and event-based models 
has been well studied, recently in [14], which considered 
the issue in a server context. The MapJAX compiler is 
similar in some respects to TAME [7], which carries out a 
similar continuation-elimination function for code writ- 
ten using the libasync [8] C++ library for event-driven 
network servers. 

To our surprise, we were unable to find previous work 
on locks with RLU semantics. In [6], the authors pro- 
pose a lock reservation scheme to decrease the overhead 
of lock acquisition in Java VMs, their scheme only al- 
lows one thread to hold a lock reservation, whereas in our 
scheme multiple threads can reserve a lock. Our locks 
might appear similar to callback-based, asynchronously- 
acquired locks (e.g. as in [10]) but in fact they provide 
stronger semantics. Specifically, we guarantee that state- 
ments between the calls to reserve and lock will exe- 
cute strictly before any statements after the call to lock. 
By contrast, an asynchronously-acquired lock makes no 
such guarantee about when its callback will be executed. 

There have been several proposals of programming 
models for writing rich web applications, from ambitious 
efforts that provide fresh display layout and program- 
ming languages to smaller, lighter-weight efforts that try 
to smooth the rough edges of the current model. To our 
knowledge no system exists that provides the shared data 
abstraction, elimination of callbacks, and array of perfor- 
mance optimizations available in MapJAX. 


Examples of ambitious web programming systems in- 
clude Java applets and Adobe Flash. Such systems have 
the advantage of starting from a clean slate, which al- 
lows them to ignore the imperfections of the standard 
web development model. However, on the Internet, in- 
cremental deployability is often key: technologies that 
require users to install new software and developers to 
learn new languages often do not succeed. Additionally, 
systems of this type can be difficult to integrate cleanly 
into HTML-based pages, which renders them unattrac- 
tive from a designer’s perspective. Flash comes closest 
to the MapJAX programming model of any of the cur- 
rent systems: it provides data structure objects that can 
be bound to server-side data. Flash lacks MapJAX’s sup- 
port for prefetching, parallel for, and RLU locks, and it 
does not eliminate callbacks. Additionally, it requires a 
separate browser plugin to run and requires the program- 
mer to learn an additional language. 

At the other end of the spectrum, the growth in popu- 
larity of AJAX has given rise to numerous small libraries 
that attempt to put a friendlier face on AJAX develop- 
ment, including Prototype [13], Mochikit [10], JSON- 
RPC-Java [9], and Direct Web Remoting [15]. In gen- 
eral, these libraries tend to provide some subset of three 
classes of features. 

First, some offer a set of reusable user interface con- 
trols for AJAX applications, such as a table that is dy- 
namically filled in with data from the server. While 
such controls are similar in spirit to MapJAX shared 
data structures, they are hardly a full-fledged program- 
ming model. Second, some libraries attempt to re- 
solve some of the deficiencies in the Javascript program- 
ming language; e.g., they might add extra functions for 
handling strings, accessing HTML elements, managing 
asynchronous tasks, or logging. Finally, some libraries 
include support for some variant of RPC built on top 
of AJAX requests. The level of RPC abstraction pro- 
vided is widely variable: the Prototype and Mochikit 
frameworks free the programmer from some of the event- 
handling associated with managing AJAX requests but 
keep the asynchronous HTTP-request model, whereas 
DWR and JSON-RPC-Java both extend Java RMI [16] to 
the browser. In all cases, however, these libraries at best 
provide a more pleasant interface over what is essentially 
an asynchronous RPC call, along with problems of that 
abstraction. 

In between the two above extremes are web devel- 
opment platforms such as the Google Web Toolkit [3], 
Ruby on Rails (RoR) [4] and OpenLaszlo [11]. These 
systems use existing browser technologies to deploy their 
applications, but they provide a higher level of abstrac- 
tion than the small libraries discussed above. The Google 
Web Toolkit provides a Java-to-AJAX compiler, but it 
does not include MapJAX-style shared data structures, 
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and it provides callback-based RPCs. Ruby on Rails is a 
rapid development framework for database-backed appli- 
cations and thus includes some aspects of a data model, 
but it supports neither prefetching nor callback elimina- 
tion. Finally, OpenLaszlo provides a compiler from their 
own language to AJAX, although again without shared 
data structures, and it retains asynchronous callbacks. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper has presented MapJAX, a new programming 
environment for AJAX-style web applications. In con- 
trast to current systems based on asynchronous RPCs, 
MapJAX provides application programmers with the ab- 
straction of logical data structures shared between client 
and server, accessed through a familiar programming 
model based on objects, threads, and locks. MapJAX 
also includes a number of additional features (parallel for 
loops, data prefetching, and request canceling) that help 
programmers implement highly-responsive applications. 

There are several areas of MapJAX that warrant future 
work. First, we would like the system to better adapt to 
changing network conditions: the runtime should charac- 
terize the performance of the network and adapt prefetch- 
ing accordingly, either automatically or by exposing this 
information to the application. Second, the cache could 
be extended to persist on disk across reloads of the ap- 
plication. Finally, we would like to extend MapJAX to 
handle writable data structures. 

In summary, we have implemented three prototypi- 
cal AJAX applications using both standard AJAX tech- 
niques and MapJAX. We tested them under realistic In- 
ternet latency and bandwidth constraints and found that 
the unoptimized MapJAX versions of the applications 
performed comparably to the standard AJAX versions, 
and that MapJAX performance optimizations could dra- 
matically improve performance, by up to a factor of 2 
in some cases. Finally, we have performed microbench- 
marks exercising each of the performance optimizations 
we provide and have shown the contributions made by 
each. We believe our results show that MapJAX meets its 
goals of reducing the development complexity while si- 
multaneously improving the performance of AJAX web 
applications. 
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Abstract 


Sprockets are a lightweight method for extending the 
functionality of distributed file systems. They specifi- 
cally target file systems implemented at user level and 
small extensions that can be expressed with up to sev- 
eral hundred lines of code. Each sprocket is akin to a 
procedure call that runs inside a transaction that is al- 
ways rolled back on completion, even if sprocket exe- 
cution succeeds. Sprockets therefore make no persis- 
tent changes to file system state; instead, they commu- 
nicate their result back to the core file system through 
a restricted format using a shared memory buffer. The 
file system validates the result and makes any necessary 
changes if the validations pass. Sprockets use binary in- 
strumentation to ensure that a sprocket can safely execute 
file system code without making changes to persistent 
state. We have implemented sprockets that perform type- 
specific handling within file systems such as querying 
application metadata, application-specific conflict reso- 
lution, and handling custom devices such as digital cam- 
eras. Our evaluation shows that sprockets can be up to 
an order of magnitude faster to execute than extensions 
that utilize operating system services such as fork. We 
also show that sprockets allow fine-grained isolation and, 
thus, can catch some bugs that a fork-based implemen- 
tation cannot. 


1 Introduction 


In recent years, the file systems research community has 
proposed a number of new innovations that extend the 
functionality of storage systems. Yet, most production 
file systems have been slow to adopt such advances. This 
slow rate of change is a reasonable precaution because 
the storage system is entrusted with the persistent data of 
a computer system. However, if file systems are to adapt 
to new challenges presented by scale, widespread storage 
of multimedia data, new clients such as consumer elec- 
tronic devices, and the need to efficiently search through 
large data repositories, they must change faster. 


In this paper, we explore a method called sprockets that 
safely extends the functionality of distributed file sys- 
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tems. Our goal is to develop methodologies that let third- 
party developers create binaries that can be linked into 
the file system. Sprockets target finer-grained extensions 
than those supported by Watchdogs [3] and user level file 
system toolkits [6, 17], which offer extensibility at the 
granularity of VFS calls such as read and open. Sprock- 
ets are intended for smaller, type-specific tweaks to file 
system behavior such as querying application-specific 
metadata and resolving conflicts in distributed file sys- 
tems. Sprockets are akin to procedure calls linked into 
the code base of existing file systems, except that they 
safely extend file system behavior. 


While one might think that extending the behavior of a 
distributed file system requires one to alter kernel func- 
tionality, many distributed file systems such as AFS [10], 
BlueFS [20], and Coda [13] implement their core func- 
tionality at user level. It is these file systems that we tar- 
get; extending file system functionality in the kernel can 
be accomplished through other methods [2, 5, 22, 25]. In 
many ways, extending user level code is easier than ex- 
tending kernel code since the extension implementation 
can use operating system services to sandbox extensions 
to user level components. However, we have found that 
existing services such as fork are often prohibitively ex- 
pensive for commonly-used file system extensions that 
are only a few hundred lines of code. Further, isolation 
primitives such as chroot can be insufficiently expres- 
sive to capture the range of policies necessary to support 
some file system extensions. 


The sprocket extension model is based upon software- 
fault isolation. Sprockets are easy to implement since 
they are executed in the address space of the file sys- 
tem. They may query existing data structures in the file 
system and reuse powerful functions in the code base 
that manipulate the file system abstractions. To ensure 
safety, sprockets execute inside a transaction that is al- 
ways partially rolled back on completion, even if an ex- 
tension executes correctly. A sprocket may execute ar- 
bitrary user level code to compute its results, but it must 
express those results in a limited buffer shared with the 
file system. Only the shared buffer is not rolled back at 
the end of sprocket execution. The results are verified by 
the core file system before changes are made to file state. 
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We have used sprockets to implement three ideas from 
the file systems research community: transducers [7], 
application-specific resolvers [14], and automatic trans- 
lation of file system operations to device-specific proto- 
cols. Our performance results show that sprockets are up 
to an order of magnitude faster than safe execution us- 
ing operating system services such as fork, yet they can 
enforce stricter isolation policies and prevent some bugs 
that fork does not. 


2 Design goals 


What is the best way to extend file system functionality? 
To answer this question, we first outlined the goals that 
we wished to achieve in the design of sprockets. 


2.1 Safety 


Our most important goal is safe execution of potentially 
unreliable code. The file system is critical to the reliabil- 
ity of a computer system — it should be a safe repository 
to which persistent data can be entrusted. A crash of the 
file system may render the entire computer system unus- 
able. A subtle bug in the file system can lead to loss or 
corruption of the data that it stores [27]. Since the file 
system often stores the only persistent copy of data, such 
errors are to be avoided at all costs. 


We envision that many sprockets will be written by third- 
party developers who may be less familiar with the in- 
variants and details of the file system than core devel- 
opers. Sprockets may also be executed more rarely than 
code in the core file system, meaning that sprocket bugs 
may go undetected longer. Thus, we expect the incidence 
of bugs in sprockets to be higher than that in the core file 
system. It is therefore important to support strong isola- 
tion for sprocket code. In particular, a programming error 
in a sprocket should never crash the file system nor cor- 
rupt the data that the file system stores. A buggy sprocket 
may induce an incorrect change to a file on which it oper- 
ates since the core file system cannot verify application- 
specific semantics within a file. However, the core file 
system can verify that any changes are semantically cor- 
rect given its general view of file system data (e.g., that 
a file and its attributes are still internally consistent) and 
that the sprocket only modifies files on which it is enti- 
tled to operate. 


Like previous systems such as Nooks [25], our design 
goal is to protect against buggy extensions rather than 
those that are overtly malicious. In particular, our de- 
sign makes it extremely unlikely, but not impossible, for 
a sprocket to compromise the core file system. Our de- 
sign also cannot protect against sprockets that intention- 
ally leak unauthorized data through covert channels. 


2.2 Ease of implementation 


We also designed sprockets to minimize the cost of im- 
plementation. We wanted to make only minimal changes 
to the existing code of the core file system in order to 
support sprockets. We eliminated from consideration any 
design that required a substantial refactoring of file sys- 
tem code or that added a substantial amount of new com- 
plexity. We also wanted to minimize the amount of code 
required to write a new sprocket. In particular, we de- 
cided to make sprocket invocation as similar to a proce- 
dure call as possible. 


Sprockets can call any function implemented as part of 
the core file system. Distributed file systems often con- 
sist of multiple layers of data structures and abstractions. 
A sprocket can save substantial work if it can reuse high- 
level functions in the core file system that manipulate 
those abstractions. 


We also let sprockets access the memory image of the 
file system that they extend in order to reduce the cost of 
designing sprocket interfaces. If a sprocket could only 
access data passed to it when it is called, then the file 
system designer must carefully consider all possible fu- 
ture extensions when designing an interface in order to 
make sure that the set of data passed to the sprocket is 
sufficient. In contrast, by letting sprockets access data 
not directly passed to them, we enable the creation of 
sprockets that were not explicitly envisioned when their 
interfaces were designed. 


2.3 Performance 


Finally, we designed sprockets to have minimal perfor- 
mance impact on the file system. Most of the sprockets 
that we have implemented so far can be executed many 
times during simple file system operations. Thus, it is 
critical that the time to execute each sprocket be small so 
as to minimize the impact on overall file system perfor- 
mance. Fortunately, most of the sprockets that we envi- 
sion can be implemented with only a few hundred lines 
of code or less. These features led us to bias our choice of 
designs toward one that had a low constant performance 
cost per sprocket invoked, but a potentially higher cost 
per line of code executed. 


An alternative to the above design bias would be batch 
processing so that each sprocket does much more work 
when it is invoked. Batching reduces the need to 
minimize the constant performance cost of executing a 
sprocket by amortizing more work across the execution 
of a single sprocket. However, batching would consider- 
ably increase implementation complexity by requiring us 
to refactor file system code wherever sprockets are used. 
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3 Alternative Designs 


In this section, we discuss alternative designs that we 
considered, and how these led to our current design. 


3.1 Direct procedure call 


There are many possible implementations for file system 
extensions. The most straightforward one is to simply 
link extension code into the file system and execute the 
extension as a procedure call. This approach is similar to 
how operating systems load and execute device drivers. 
Direct execution as a procedure call minimizes the cost 
of implementation and leads to good performance. How- 
ever, this design provides no isolation: a buggy extension 
can crash the file system or corrupt data. As safety is our 
most important design goal, we considered this option no 
further. 


3.2 Address space sandboxing 


A second approach we considered is to run each exten- 
sion in a separate address space. A simple implemen- 
tation of this approach would be to fork a new process 
and call exec to replace the address space with a pristine 
copy for extension execution. This type of sandboxing is 
used by Web servers such as Apache to isolate untrusted 
CGI scripts. A more sophisticated approach to address 
sandboxing can provide better performance. In the spirit 
of Apache FastCGI scripts, the same forked process can 
be reused for several extension executions. 


However, both forms of address space sandboxing suf- 
fer from two substantial drawbacks. First, they provide 
only minimal protection from persistent changes made 
by an extension through the execution of a system call. 
In particular, a’ buggy extension could corrupt file sys- 
tem data by incorrectly overwriting the data stored on 
disk. Potentially, such modifications could even violate 
file system invariants and lead to a crash of the file sys- 
tem when it reads the corrupted data. While operating 
systems do provide some tools such as the chroot sys- 
tem call and changing the effective userid of a process, 
these tools have a coarse granularity. It is hard to allow 
an extension access to only some operations, but not oth- 
ers. For instance, one might want to allow an extension 
that does transcoding to access only an input file in read 
mode and an output file in write mode. Restricting its 
privilege in this manner using the existing API of an op- 
erating system such as Linux requires much effort. Thus, 
address space sandboxing does not provide completely 
satisfactory isolation on current operating systems. 


A second drawback of address space sandboxing is that 
it considerably increases the difficulty of extension im- 
plementation. If the extension and the file system exist 
in separate address spaces, then the extension cannot ac- 
cess the file system’s data structures, meaning that all 


data it needs for execution must be passed to it when it 
starts. Further, the extension cannot reuse functions im- 
plemented as part of the file system. While one could 
place code of potential interest to extensions in a shared 
library, the implementation cost of such a refactoring 
would be large. 


3.3. Checkpoint and rollback 


The above drawback led us to refine our design further 
to allow extensions to execute in the address space of the 
original file system. As before, the file system forks a 
new process to run the extension. However, instead of 
calling exec to load the executable image of the exten- 
sion, the extension is instead dynamically loaded into the 
child’s address space and directly called as a procedure. 
After the extension finishes, the child process terminates. 


One way to view this implementation is that each ex- 
tension executes as a transaction. However, in contrast 
to transactions that typically commit on success, these 
transactions are always rolled back. Since fork creates 
a new copy-on-write image, any modifications made to 
the original address space by the extension are isolated 
to the child process — the file system code never sees 
these modifications. 


Extensions may often make persistent changes to file sys- 
tem state. Since it is unsafe to allow the extension to 
make such changes directly, we divide extension execu- 
tion into two phases. During the first phase, the exten- 
sion generates a description of the changes to persistent 
file state that it would like to make. This description is 
expressed in a format specific to each extension type that 
can be interpreted by the core file system. In the second 
phase, the core file system reads the extension’s output 
and validates that it represents an allowable modification. 
This validation is specific to the function expected of the 
extension and may be as simple as checking that changes 
are made only to specific files or that returned values fall 
within a permissible range. 


If all validations pass, the core file system applies the 
changes to its persistent state. This approach is similar to 
that taken by an operating system during a system call. 
From the point of view of the operating system, the ap- 
plication making the call can execute arbitrary untrusted 
code; yet, the parameters of the system call can be vali- 
dated and checked for consistency before any change to 
persistent state is made as a result of the call. This imple- 
mentation relies on the fact that while the particular pol- 
icy that determines what changes need to be made can 
be arbitrarily complex (and thus is best described with 
code), the set of changes that will be made as a result of 
that policy is often limited and can be expressed using a 
simple interface. 


For example, consider the task of application-specific 
resolution, as is done in the Coda file system [14]. A 
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resolver might merge conflicting updates made to the 
same file by reading both versions, performing some 
application-specific logic, and finally making changes 
that merge the conflicting versions into a single resolved 
file. While the application logic behind the resolution 
is specific to the types of files being merged, the pos- 
sible result of the resolution is limited. The conflicting 
versions of the file will be replaced by new data. Thus, 
a extension that implements application-specific resolu- 
tion can express the changes it wishes to make in a lim- 
ited format such as a patch file that is easily interpreted 
by generic file system code. That core file system then 
verifies and applies the patch. 


In the transactional implementation, the extension needs 
some way to return its result so that it can be interpreted, 
validated, and applied by the file system. We allow this 
by making the rollback at the end of extension execu- 
tion partial. Before the extension is executed, the parent 
process allocates a new region of memory that it shares 
with its child. This region is exempted from the rollback 
when the extension finishes. The parent process instead 
reads, verifies, and applies return values from this shared 
region, and then deallocates it. 


The transactional implementation still has some draw- 
backs. Like address space isolation, we must rely on op- 
erating system sandboxing to limit the changes that an 
extension can make outside its own address space. 


A second drawback occurs when the file system code be- 
ing extended is multithreaded. The extension operates 
on a copy of the data that existed in its parent’s address 
space at the time it was forked. However, this copy could 
potentially contain data structures that were concurrently 
being manipulated by threads other than the one that in- 
voked the extension. In that case, the state of the data 
structures in the extension’s copy of the address space 
may violate expected invariants, causing the extension 
to fail. Ideally, we would like to fork an extension only 
when all data structures are consistent. One way to ac- 
complish this would be to ask extension developers to 
specify which locks need to be held during extension ex- 
ecution. We rejected this alternative because it requires 
each extension developer to correctly grasp the complex 
locking semantics of the core file system. Instead, the 
extension infrastructure performs this task on behalf of 
the developer by relying on the heuristic that threads that 
modify shared data should hold a lock that protects that 
data. We use a barrier to delay the fork of an extension 
until no other threads currently hold a lock. This pol- 
icy is sufficient to generate a clean copy as long as all 
threads follow good programming practice and acquire a 
lock before modifying shared data. 


A final substantial drawback is that fork is a heavy- 
weight operation on most operating systems: when an 
extension consists of only a few hundred lines of code, 
the time to fork a process may be an order of magnitude 


greater than the time to actually execute the extension. 
During fork, the Linux operating system copies the page 
table of the parent process—this cost is roughly propor- 
tional to the size of the address space. For instance, we 
measured the time to fork a 64 MB process as 6.3 ms on 
a desktop running the Linux 2.4 operating system [19]. 
This cost does not include the time that is later spent ser- 
vicing page faults due to flushing the TLB and imple- 
menting copy-on-write. Overall, while the transactional 
implementation offers reasonably good safety and excel- 
lent ease of implementation, it is not ideal for perfor- 
mance because of the large constant cost of fork. 


4 Sprocket design and implementation 


Performance considerations led to our current design for 
sprocket implementation, which is to use the transac- 
tional model described in the previous section but to im- 
plement those transactions using a form of software fault 
isolation [26] instead of using address space isolation 
through fork. 


4.1 Adding instrumentation 


We use the PIN [16] binary instrumentation tool to mod- 
ify the file system binary. PIN generates new text as the 
program executes using rules defined in a PIN fool that 
runs in the address space of the modified process. The 
modified text resides in the process address space and 
executes using an alternate stack. The separation of the 
original and modified text allows PIN to be turned on 
and off during program execution. We use this function- 
ality to instrument the file system binary only when a 
sprocket is executing. Instrumenting and generating new 
code for an application is a very expensive operation, 
but the instrumentation must be performed only once for 
each instruction. Unfortunately, since PIN is designed 
for dynamic optimization, it does not support an option 
(available in many other instrumentation tools) to stat- 
ically pre-instrument binaries before they start running. 
To overcome this artifact of the PIN implementation, we 
can pre-instrument sprockets by running them once on 
dummy data when the file system binary is first loaded. 


We have implemented our own PIN tool to provide a safe 
execution environment in which to run sprockets. When 
a sprocket is about to be executed, the PIN instrumenta- 
tion is activated. Our PIN tool first saves the context of 
the calling thread (e.g., register states, program counter, 
heap size, etc.). As the sprocket executes, for each in- 
struction that writes memory, our PIN tool saves the orig- 
inal value and the memory location that was modified to 
an undo log. 


When the sprocket completes execution, each memory 
location in the undo log is restored to its original value 
and the program context is restored to the point be- 
fore the sprocket was executed. The PIN tool saves the 
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/* Arguments passed to 
help_args.buf = NULL; 
help_args.len = 0; 
help_args.filei_size = 
help_args.file2_size = 


sprocket */ 


server_attr.size; 


/* Set up return buffer and invoke sprocket */ 


client_file_stat.st_size; 


SPROCKET_SET_RETURN_DATA (help_args.shared_page, getpagesize()); 


rc = DO_SPROCKET(resolver_helper, &help_args) ; 


if (re == SPROCKET_SUCCESS) { 
/* Verify and read return values */ 


get_needed_data(help_args.shared_page, &help_args, 
NULL, fid, &server_attr, path); 


} else { 
/* handle sprocket error */ 


Figure 1. Example of sprocket interface 


sprocket’s return code and passes this back to the core file 
system as the return value of the sprocket execution. Like 
the fork implementation, the sprocket infrastructure allo- 
cates a special region of memory in the process address 
space for results — modifications to this region are not 
rolled back at the end of sprocket execution. If sprocket 
execution is aborted due to an exception, bug, or timeout, 
the PIN tool substitutes an error return code. Prior to re- 
turning, the PIN tool disables instrumentation so that the 
core file system code executes at native speed. 


The ability to dynamically enable and disable instrumen- 
tation is especially important since sprockets often call 
core file system functions. When the sprocket executes, 
PIN uses a slow, instrumented version of the function 
that is used during all sprocket executions. When the 
function is called by the core file system, the original, 
native-speed implementation is used. Instrumented ver- 
sions are cached between sprocket invocations so that the 
instrumentation cost need be paid only once. 


Running the instrumented sprocket code, which saves 
modified memory values to an undo log, is an order 
of magnitude slower than running the native, uninstru- 
mented version of the sprocket. However, since most 
sprockets are only a few hundred lines of code, the to- 
tal slowdown due to instrumentation can be substantially 
less than the large, constant performance cost of fork. 


We perform a few optimizations to improve the perfor- 
mance of binary instrumentation. We observed that many 
modifications to memory occur on the stack. By record- 
ing the location of the stack pointer when the sprocket 
is called, we can determine which region of the stack is 


unused at the point in time when the sprocket executes. 
We neither save nor restore memory in this unused region 
when it is modified by the sprocket. Similarly, we avoid 
saving and restoring areas of memory the sprocket allo- 
cates using malloc. Finally, we avoid duplicate backups 
of the same address. 


Binary instrumentation also allows us to implement fine- 
grained sandboxing of sprocket code. Rather than rely on 
operating system facilities such as chroot, we use PIN 
to trap all system calls made by the sprocket. If the sys- 
tem call is not on a whitelist of allowed calls, described 
in Section 4.3, the sprocket is terminated with an error. 
Calls on the whitelist include those that do not change 
external state (e.g., getpid). We also allow system calls 
that enable sprockets to read files but not modify them. 


4.2 Sprocket interface 


Figure 1 shows an example of how sprockets are used. 
From the point of view of the core file system, sprocket 
invocation is designed to appear like a procedure call. 
Each sprocket is passed a pointer argument that can con- 
tain arbitrary data that is specific to the type of sprocket 
being invoked. Since sprockets share the file system ad- 
dress space, the data structure that is passed in may in- 
clude pointers. Alternatively, a sprocket can read all nec- 
essary data from the file server’s address space. 


The SPROCKET-SET-RETURNDATA macro allocates a 
memory region that will hold the return value. In the 
example in Figure 1, this region is one memory page 
in size. The DO-SPROCKET macro invokes the sprocket 
and rolls back all changes except for data modified in 
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the designated memory region. In the example code, the 
core file system function get_needed_data parses and 
verifies the data in the designated memory region, then 
deallocates the region. As shown in Figure 1, the core 
file system may also include error handling code to deal 
with the failure of sprocket execution. 


4.3 Handling buggy sprockets 


Sprockets employ a variety of methods to prevent erro- 
neous extensions from affecting core file system behav- 
ior and data. Because changes to the process address 
space made by a sprocket are rolled back via the undo 
log, the effects of any sprocket bug that stomps on core 
file system data structures in memory will be undone 
during rollback. Similarly, a sprocket that leaks mem- 
ory will not affect the core file system. Because the data 
structures used by malloc are kept in the process address 
space, any memory allocated by the sprocket is automati- 
cally freed when the undo log is replayed and the address 
space is restored. Additional pages acquired by memory 
allocation during sprocket execution are deallocated with 
the brk system call. 


Other types of erroneous extensions are addressed by 
registering signal handlers before the execution of the 
socket. For instance, if a sprocket dereferences a NULL 
pointer or accesses an invalid address, the registered 
segfault handler will be called. This handler sets the 
return value of the sprocket to an error code and resets the 
process program counter in the saved execution context 
passed into the handler to the entry point of the rollback 
code. Thus, after the handler finishes, the sprocket au- 
tomatically rolls back the changes to its address space, 
just as if the sprocket had returned with the specified er- 
ror code. To handle sprockets that consume too much 
CPU (e.g., infinite loops), the sprocket infrastructure sets 
a timer before executing the extension. 


The final type of errors currently handled by sprockets 
are erroneous system calls. Sprockets allow fine-grained, 
per-system-call capabilities via a whitelist that specifies 
the particular system calls that a sprocket is allowed to 
execute. We enforce the whitelist by using the PIN bi- 
nary instrumentation tool to insert a check before the ex- 
ecution of each system call. If the system call being in- 
voked by a sprocket is not on its whitelist, the sprocket is 
aborted and rolled back with an error code. 


We support per-call handling for some system calls. For 
instance, we keep track of the file descriptors opened by 
each sprocket. If a sprocket attempts to close a descriptor 
that it has not itself opened, we roll back the sprocket 
and return an error. Similarly, after the sprocket finishes 
executing, our rollback code automatically closes any file 
descriptors that the sprocket has left open, preventing it 
from leaking a consumable resource. 


One remaining way in which a buggy sprocket can af- 
fect the core file system code is to return invalid data 
via the shared memory buffer. Unfortunately, since the 
return values are specific to the type of sprocket being 
invoked, the sprocket execution code cannot automati- 
cally validate this buffer. Instead, the code that invokes 
the sprocket performs a sprocket-specific validation be- 
fore using the returned values. For instance, one of our 
sprockets (described in Section 5.2) returns changes to a 
file in a pat ch-compatible file format. The code that was 
written to invoke that particular sprocket verifies that the 
data in the return buffer is, in fact, compatible with the 
patch format before using it. 


4.4 Support for multithreaded applications 


Binary instrumentation introduces a further complication 
for multithreaded programs: other threads should never 
be allowed to see modifications made by a sprocket. This 
is an important consideration for file systems since most 
clients and servers are designed to support a high level of 
concurrency. We first discuss our current solution to mul- 
tithreaded support, which is most appropriate for unipro- 
cessors, and then discuss how we can extend the sprocket 
design in the future to better support file system code run- 
ning on multiprocessors. 


Our current design for supporting multithreaded appli- 
cations relies on the observation that the typical time 
to execute a sprocket (0.14—0.62 ms in our experiments) 
is much less than the scheduling quantum for a thread. 
Thus, if a thread would ordinarily be preempted while 
a sprocket is running, it is acceptable to let the thread 
continue using the processor for a small amount of time 
in order to complete the sprocket execution. If the 
sprocket takes too long to execute, its timer expires and 
the sprocket is aborted. Effectively, we extend our barrier 
implementation so that sprockets are treated as a critical 
section; no other thread is scheduled until the sprocket 
is finished or aborted. Although our barrier implementa- 
tion is slightly inefficient due to locking overheads, we 
would require a more expressive interface such as An- 
derson’s scheduler activations [1] to utilize a kernel-level 
scheduling solution. 


On a multiprocessor, the critical section implementation 
has the problem that all other processors must idle (or ex- 
ecute other applications) while a sprocket is run on one 
processor. If sprockets comprise a small percentage of 
total execution time, this may be acceptable. However, 
we see two possible solutions that would make sprockets 
more efficient on multiprocessors. One possibility would 
be to also instrument core file system code used by other 
threads during sprocket execution. If one thread reads 
a value modified by another, the original value from the 
undo log is supplied instead. This solution allows other 
threads to make progress during sprocket execution, but 
imposes a performance penalty on those threads since 
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they also must be instrumented while a sprocket exe- 
cutes. 


An alternative solution is to have sprockets modify data 
in a shadow memory space. Instructions that read modi- 
fied values would be changed to read the values from the 
shadow memory rather than from the normal locations in 
the process address space. For example, Chang and Gib- 
son [4] describe one such implementation that they used 
to support speculative execution. 


5 Sprocket uses 


In order to examine the utility of sprockets, we have 
taken three extensions proposed by the file systems re- 
search community and implemented them as sprockets. 
The next three subsections describe our implementation 
of transducers, application-specific conflict resolution, 
and device-specific protocols using sprockets. 


For these examples, we chose to extend the Blue dis- 
tributed file system [20] because we are familiar with its 
source code and, like many distributed file systems, it 
performs most functionality at user level. Further, its fo- 
cus on multimedia and consumer electronic clients [21] 
is a good opportunity to explore the use of sprockets to 
support the type-specific functionality for personal mul- 
timedia content. 


5.1 Transducers 


The first type of sprocket implements application- 
specific semantic queries over file system data. The func- 
tionality of this sprocket is similar to that of a trans- 
ducer in the Semantic File System [7] or in Apple’s Spot- 
light [24] in that it allows users to search and index type- 
specific attributes contained within files. For example, 
one might wish to search for music produced by a par- 
ticular artist or photos taken on a specific date. This in- 
formation is stored as metadata within each file (in the 
ID3 tag of music files and in the JPEG header of pho- 
tos). However, since the organization of metadata is 
type-specific, the file system must understand the meta- 
data format before it can search or index files of a given 
type. Our sprocket transducers extend BlueFS by provid- 
ing this type-specific knowledge. 


We have implemented our transducer sprocket as an ex- 
tension to the BlueFS persistent query facility [21]. Per- 
sistent queries notify applications about modifications to 
data stored within the file system. An application run- 
ning on any client that is interested in receiving such noti- 
fications specifies a semantic query (e.g., all files that end 
in “.mp3”) and the set of events in which it is interested 
(e.g., file existence and new file creation). The query 
is created as a new object within the file system. The 
BlueFS server evaluates the query and adds log records 


for all matching events. For instance, in the above ex- 
ample, the server would initially add a log record to the 
query for every MP3 file accessible to the user who cre- 
ated the query, and then incrementally add a new record 
every time a new MP3 file is created. As in the above ex- 
ample, a query can be used either statically (to evaluate 
the current state of the file systems) and/or dynamically 
(to receive notifications when modifications are made to 
the file system). 


In the existing BlueFS implementation, a persistent 
query could only be specified as a semantic query over 
file system metadata such as the file name and owner. 
Such file metadata is generic, meaning that the file server 
can easily interpret the metadata for all files it stores. 
A generic routine in the server is called to evaluate the 
query each time there is a potential match; the routine re- 
turns true if the file metadata matches the semantic query 
specified and false otherwise. However, this generic ap- 
proach cannot easily be used for type-specific metadata 
such as the ID3 tags in music files, because the format of 
tags is opaque to the file server. 


To support type-specific metadata, we extended the per- 
sistent query interface to allow applications to optionally 
specify a sprocket that will be called to help evaluate the 
query. For each potential match, the server first performs 
the generic type-independent evaluation described above 
(for instance, the query might verify that the filename 
ends in “.mp3”). If the generic evaluation returns true, 
the server invokes the sprocket specified for the query. 


The query sprocket reads the type-specific metadata from 
the file, evaluates the contents, and returns a boolean 
value that specifies whether or not the file matches the 
query. If the sprocket returns true, the server appends a 
record to the persistent query object; the server takes no 
action if the sprocket returns false. 


Reading data from a server file is a relatively complex 
operation. File data may reside in one of three places: in 
a file on disk named by the unique BlueFS identifier for 
that file, in the write-ahead log on the server’s disk, or 
in a memory cache that is used to improve read perfor- 
mance. Executing the sprocket within the address space 
of the server improves performance because the sprocket 
can reuse the server’s memory cache to avoid reading 
data from disk. Further, when the cache or write-ahead 
log contains more recent data than on disk, executing the 
sprocket in the server’s address space avoids the need to 
flush cached data and truncate the write-ahead log. If the 
sprocket were a stand-alone process that only read data 
from the on-disk file, then it would read stale data if the 
cache were not flushed and the write-ahead log truncated. 


The sprocket design considerably reduces the complexity 
of transducers in BlueFS. The sprocket can reuse existing 
server functions that read data and metadata from the di- 
verse sources (cache, log, and disk storage). These func- 
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tions also encapsulate BlueFS-specific complexity such 
as the organization of data on disk (e.g., on-disk files are 
hashed and stored in a hierarchical directory structure or- 
ganized by hash value to improve lookup performance). 
Due to this reuse, the code size of our transducers is rel- 
atively small. For example, a transducer that we wrote to 
search ID3 tags and return all MP3 files with a specific 
artist required only 239 lines of C code. 


5.2 Application-specific resolution 


The second type of sprocket performs application- 
specific resolution similar to that proposed by Kumar et 
al. for the Coda file system [14]. Like Coda, BlueFS uses 
optimistic concurrency and supports disconnected oper- 
ation. Therefore, it is possible that concurrent updates 
may be made to a file by different clients. When this oc- 
curs, the user is normally asked to manually resolve the 
conflict. As anyone who has used CVS knows, manual 
conflict resolution is a tedious and error-prone process. 


Kumar et al. observed that many types of files have an in- 
ternal structure that can be used by the file system to au- 
tomatically resolve conflicts. For example, if one client 
adds an artist to the ID3 tag of an MP3 file, while another 
client adds a rating for the song, a file system with knowl- 
edge of this data type can determine that the two updates 
are orthogonal. An automatic resolution for these two 
updates would produce a file that contains both the new 
artist and rating. However, like the transducer example in 
the previous section, BlueFS cannot perform such auto- 
matic resolution because it lacks the required knowledge 
about the data type. 


To allow for automatic conflict resolution, we extended 
the conflict handling code in the BlueFS client daemon 
to allow for the optional invocation of a handler for spe- 
cific data types. When the daemon tries to reintegrate an 
update that has been made on its client to the server, the 
server may detect that there has been a conflicting update 
made by another client (BlueFS stores a version number 
and the identifier of the last client to update the file in 
order to detect such conflicts), The client daemon then 
checks to see if there is a conflict handler registered for 
the data type (specifically, it checks to see if the name 
of the file matches a regular expression such as files that 
end in “.mp3”). If a match is found, the daemon invokes 
the sprocket registered for that data type. 


Our original design had the sprocket do the entire reso- 
lution by reading and fetching the current version of the 
file stored at the server, comparing it to the version stored 
on the client, and then writing the result to a temporary 
file. However, this approach was unsatisfying for two 
reasons. First, it violated our rule that sprockets should 
never persistently change state. The design required the 
sprocket to communicate with the server, which is an ex- 
ternally visible event that changes persistent state on the 
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server. The communication increments sequence num- 
bers and perturbs the next message if the stream is en- 
crypted. Second, the design did not promote reuse. Each 
resolution sprocket must separately implement code to 
fetch data from the server, read data from the client, and 
write the result to a temporary file. 


Based on these observations, we refactored our design 
to perform resolution with two separate sprockets. The 
first sprocket determines the data to be fetched from the 
server; it returns this information as a list of data ranges. 
For example, an MP3 resolver would return the bytes that 
contain the ID3 tag. After executing the sprocket, the 
daemon fetches the required data. The first sprocket may 
be invoked iteratively to allow it to traverse data struc- 
tures within a file. Thus, the work that is generic and 
that makes persistent changes to file system state is now 
done outside of the sprocket. A second benefit of this ap- 
proach is that only a limited subset of a file’s data needs 
to be fetched from the server; for large multimedia files, 
this substantially improves performance. 


The daemon passes the second sprocket the range of data 
to examine that was output by the first sprocket, as well 
as the corresponding data in the client and server versions 
of the file to be resolved. The second sprocket performs 
the resolution and returns a patch that contains regions of 
data to add, delete, or replace in the server’s version of 
the file. The daemon validates that the patch represents 
an internally consistent update to the file (e.g., that the 
bytes being deleted or replaced actually exist within the 
file). It sends the changes in the patch file to the server 
to complete the resolution. This design fits the sprocket 
model well since the format of the patch is well under- 
stood and can be validated by the file system before being 
applied; yet, the logic that generates the patch can be ar- 
bitrarily complex and reside within the sprocket. A bug 
in the sprocket could potentially produce an invalid ID3 
header; however, since the application-specific metadata 
is opaque to the core file system, such a bug could not 
lead to a subsequent crash of the client daemon or server. 


We have written an MP3 resolver that compares two ID3 
tags and returns a new ID3 tag that merges concurrent 
updates from the two input tags. The first sprocket is in- 
voked twice to determine the byte range of the ID3 tag in 
the file. The second sprocket performs the resolution and 
requests that the daemon replace the version of the ID3 
tag at the server with a new copy that contains the merged 
updates. Typically, the patch contains a single entry that 
replaces the data in the original ID3 tag. However, if the 
size of the ID3 tag has grown, the patch may also request 
that additional bytes be inserted in the file after the loca- 
tion of the original ID3 tag. These two sprockets required 
a combined 474 lines of C code. 
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5.3 Device-specific processing 


The final type of sprocket allows BlueFS to read and 
write the data stored on different types of consumer elec- 
tronic devices. Prior to this work, BlueFS already al- 
lowed the user to treat devices such as iPods and digital 
cameras as clients of the distributed file system. Files 
on such devices are treated as replicas of files within the 
distributed namespace. When a consumer electronic de- 
vice attaches to a general-purpose computer running the 
BlueFS client daemon, the daemon propagates changes 
made on the device to the distributed namespace of the 
file system. If the files in the distributed namespace have 
been modified since the device last attached to a BlueFS 
client, the daemon propagates those changes to the files 
on the device’s local storage. 


This previous support for consumer electronic devices 
assumed that all such devices export a generic file system 
interface through which BlueFS can read and write data. 
This is not true for all devices: for example, many cam- 
eras allow photos to be uploaded and downloaded using 
the Picture Transfer Protocol (PTP), and digital media 
players typically allow their data to be accessed through 
the UPnP Content Delivery Service (CDS). For each new 
type of interface, BlueFS must be extended to understand 
how to read, write, and search through the data on a de- 
vice using its device-specific protocol. 


The required functionality is akin to that of device drivers 
in modern operating systems. While the logic that allows 
consumer electronic devices to interact with the file sys- 
tem is generic, the particular interface used to read, write, 
and search through data on each device is often specific 
to the device type. We therefore chose to structure our 
code such that most functionality is implemented by a 
generic layer that calls into device-specific routines only 
when it needs to access data on the consumer electronic 
device. These low-level routines provide services such 
as listing the files on a device, reading data from each 
file, and creating new files on the device. 


We have created two sets of device-specific routines: one 
for devices that export a file system interface, and one 
for cameras that use PTP. Other sets of routines could 
be added to expand the number of consumer electronic 
devices supported by BlueFS. 


Potentially, we could have linked these interface routines 
directly into the file system daemon, in much the same 
way that device drivers are dynamically loaded into the 
kernel. However, we were cautioned by the poor reliabil- 
ity of device drivers in modern operating systems [25]. 
We felt that such software could be a substantial source 
of bugs, and we did not want faulty interface routines to 
have the capability to crash the file system or corrupt the 
data that it stores. Therefore, we implemented these in- 
terface routines as sprockets to isolate them from the rest 
of the file system. 
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For both the file system and PTP interface, we have cre- 
ated sprockets that implement functions that open files 
and directories, read them, and modify them. To im- 
prove performance, these sprockets are allowed to cache 
intermediary data in a temporary directory. They are also 
allowed to make system calls that interact with the spe- 
cific device with which they are interfacing; for exam- 
ple, the PTP sprocket can communicate with the cam- 
era over the USB interface. These additional capabilities 
are allowed by expanding the whitelist for this particular 
sprocket type to enable the extended functionality. How- 
ever, these sprockets are not allowed to make changes to 
data stored in BlueFS. Instead, they pass buffers to the 
file system daemon. The daemon validates the contents 
of each buffer before modifying the file system. We im- 
plemented the entire PTP sprocket interface using only 
635 lines of C code. 


5.4 Other potential sprockets 


Beyond the three types of sprockets we have already 
implemented, we see many more potential applications 
of sprockets in distributed file systems. One can in- 
sert sprockets into client and server code to collect 
statistics so that the file system can be tuned for bet- 
ter performance. Sprockets can be used to refine the 
results from directory listings — for example, if mul- 
timedia files are located on remote storage, they might 
be listed in a directory only if sufficient bandwidth is 
available to stream them from the remote source and 
play them without loss. Sprockets could also be used 
to support on-the-fly transcoding of data from one for- 
mat to another. Sprockets could potentially imple- 
ment application-specific caching policies: for instance, 
highly rated songs or movies that have been recorded but 
not yet viewed can be stored on mobile devices. In gen- 
eral, we believe that sprockets are a promising way to 
deal with the heterogeneity of the emerging class of con- 
sumer electronic devices, as well as the multimedia data 
formats that they support. 


6 Evaluation 
Our evaluation answers the following questions: 


e What is the relative performance of exten- 
sions implemented through binary instrumentation, 
address-space sandboxing, and direct procedure 
calls? 


e What are the effects of our binary instrumentation 
optimizations on performance? 


e What isolation is provided for extensions imple- 
mented through binary instrumentation, address- 
space sandboxing, and direct procedure calls? 
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This figure compares the time to create a persistent query that 
lists MP3 songs by the band Radiohead using extensions imple- 
mented via procedure call, sprocket, and fork. The graph on 
the left shows the results when the file system contains 10,000 
files, all of which match the persistent query; the graph on the 
right shows the results when none match. Each result is the 
mean of five trials — error bars show 90% confidence intervals. 


Figure 2. Performance of the Radiohead transducer 


6.1 Methodology 


For our evaluation we used a single computer with a 
3.02 GHz Pentium 4 processor and 1 GB of RAM — this 
computer acts as both a BlueFS client and server. The 
computer runs Red Hat Enterprise Linux 3 (kernel ver- 
sion 2.4.21-4). When a second BlueFS client is required, 
we add a IBM T20 laptop with a 700 MHz Pentium III 
processor and 128 MB of RAM connected over a 100 
Mbps switch. The IBM T20 runs Red Hat Linux En- 
terprise 4 (kernel version 2.6.9-22). Each BlueFS client 
is configured with a 500 MB write log and does not cache 
data on disk. We used the PIN toolkit version 7259 com- 
piled for gcc version 3.2. All results were measured us- 
ing the gettimeofday system call. 


6.2 Radiohead transducer 


The first experiment measures the performance of a 
transducer extension that determines whether or not an 
MP3 has the artist tag “Radiohead”, as described in Sec- 
tion 5.1. Figure 2 shows the performance of the exten- 
sion in two different scenarios. In the left graph, the file 
system is first populated with 10,000 MP3 files with the 
ID3 tag designating Radiohead as the artist. The first bar 
in the graph shows the time to run the sprocket 10,000 
times, once for each file in the file system, and generate 
the persistent query when the extension is executed as 
a function call inside the BlueFS address space. As ex- 
pected, the function call implementation is extremely fast 
since it provides no isolation. The second bar shows per- 
formance running the extension as a sprocket, with PIN- 
based binary instrumentation providing isolation. The 
instrumentation slows the execution of the extension by 
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This figure compares performance when resolving a conflict us- 
ing an application-specific ID3 tag resolver using procedure call, 
sprocket, and fork-based implementations. A helper extension 
is invoked twice to determine which data needs to be resolved, 
and a resolver extension performs the actual resolution. Each 
bar shows the time to resolve conflicts with 100 files. Each re- 
sult is the mean of five trials — error bars show 90% confidence 
intervals. 


Figure 3. Application-speci4Ec con@ictresolution 


a factor of 20 but ensures that a buggy sprocket will not 
adversely affect the server. 


The last bar in the graph shows performance when ex- 
ecuting the extension using fork as described in Sec- 
tion 3.3. While fork provides many of the same bene- 
fits as sprockets, its performance is over 6 times worse. 
For this small extension, the per-instruction performance 
cost of binary instrumentation is much cheaper than the 
constant performance cost of copying the file server’s 
page table and flushing the TLB when executing fork. 


The right graph in Figure 2 shows the performance of 
the Radiohead transducer when BlueFS is populated with 
10,000 MP3 files, none of which are by the band Radio- 
head. Thus, the resulting persistent query will be empty. 
The results of the second experiment are similar to the 
first. However, the extension executes more code in this 
scenario because it checks for the possible existence of 
a version 2 ID3 tag when it finds that no version 1 ID3 
tag exists. In the first experiment, the second check is 
never executed. The additional code has a proportionally 
greater affect on the sprocket implementation because of 
its high per-instruction cost. 


6.3 Application-specific conflict resolution 


The next experiment measures the performance of a set 
of extensions that resolve a conflict within the ID3 tag of 
an MP3. When a client sends an operation to the server 
(e.g., a file system write) that conflicts with the version at 
the server, the client invokes an extension to try to auto- 
matically resolve the conflict before requiring the user to 
manually intervene. We populated BlueFS with 100 MP3 
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This figure shows effects of combinations of our optimizations on 
the performance of our sprocket tests: the Radiohead transducer 
with 10,000 matches and a run of the application specific conflict 
resolver. Results are the average of five pre-instrumented exe- 
cutions with 90% confidence intervals and are normalized to the 
unoptimized performance. 


Figure 4. Optimization performance 


files, each of which is 3 MB in size. We then modified 
two different fields within the ID3 tag of each file on two 
different BlueFS clients. After ensuring that one client 
had reconciled its log with the server, we flushed the sec- 
ond client’s log, creating a conflict in all 100 files. The 
client then invokes two extensions to resolve the conflict. 
The first, helper, extension is invoked twice to determine 
where the ID3 tag is located in the file. The first invoca- 
tion reads the ID3 header, which determines the size of 
the rest of the tag; the second invocation reads the rest of 
the tag. The second, resolver, extension creates a patch 
that resolves the conflict. This process is repeated for 
each of the 100 files. 


Figure 3 shows the performance of each implementation. 
The sprocket implementation is substantially faster than 
the fork-based implementation on all extensions, though 
the difference in performance is greater for the first two 
helper invocations (because they execute fewer instruc- 
tions). The resolver extension is still faster with the 
sprocket implementation than with fork, but shows a 
substantially smaller advantage than the others. This is 
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This table shows the fraction of memory backups prevented by 
the three optimizations. The first three rows show the fraction of 
memory backups prevented by each optimization. The second 
three rows show the fraction of memory backups prevented by 
only that optimization and no other. Results are the average of 
five runs of a single execution of each extension. 





















Table 2. Effects of optimizations 


because the resolver extension runs longer, causing the 
cumulative cost of executing instrumented code to ap- 
proach the cost of fork. While the performance of bi- 
nary instrumentation might improve with further code 
optimization, we believe that sprockets of substantially 
greater complexity than this one should probably be ex- 
ecuted using fork for best performance. 


6.4 Optimizations 


Given this set of experiments, we next measured the ef- 
fectiveness of our proposed binary instrumentation opti- 
mizations which eliminate saving and restoring data at 
addresses allocated by the sprocket, duplicated in the 
undo log, or in the section of the stack used by the 
sprocket. These three techniques are intended to improve 
performance by inserting an inexpensive check before 
each write performed by the sprocket that tests whether 
overwritten data needs to be saved in the undo log. 


Since each optimization adds a test that is executed be- 
fore each write, optimizations must provide a substan- 
tial reduction in logging to overcome the cost of testing. 
Figure 4 shows the time taken for both the Radiohead 
transducer and conflict resolver with combinations of op- 
timizations turned on. 


To understand these results, we first measured the frac- 
tion of writes each optimization prevents from creating 
an undo log entry. As shown in the upper half Ta- 
ble 2, avoiding either stack writes or duplicates of al- 
ready logged addresses prevents almost all new log en- 
tries. For these sprockets, the malloc optimization is less 
effective; the Radiohead transducer does not use malloc 
and the conflict resolver performs few writes to the mem- 
ory it allocates. 


Seeing the large overlap in writes covered by these op- 
timizations, we next investigated how much each con- 
tributed to the total reduction in logging. The lower half 
of Table 2 shows the fraction of writes that are uniquely 
covered by each optimization. In this view, the malloc 
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extension terminated 









This table shows the results when a buggy extension is executed under three different execution environments. “Correct” means that 
the sprocket completed successfully without a negative effect on the BlueFS file system. “Extension terminated” means a problem 


was detected and the extension halted without adversely affecting the file system or its data. 


Table 1. Result of executing buggy extensions 


optimization looks more useful as writes it covers are 
usually not covered by the other optimizations. 


Since the Radiohead transducer sprocket does not use 
malloc, the malloc optimization simply imposes addi- 
tional cost. For this sprocket, the stack optimization 
alone is the most effective; adding the duplicate opti- 
mization prevents an additional 0.38% of writes from 
creating undo log entries, but this benefit is less than the 
cost of its test on every write. 


On the conflict resolver sprocket, the effects are some- 
what different. Again, the stack optimization is the most 
effective. Adding the other optimizations produces no 
significant difference. This suggests that very simple 
tests, such as the malloc optimization, that test if the ad- 
dress to be logged is within a certain range, can break 
even if they prevent around 2% of writes from triggering 


logging. 
6.5 When good sprockets go bad 


Next, we implemented eight buggy extensions and ob- 
served how their execution affected the BlueFS server 
— the results are shown in Table 1. The first extension 
leaks memory by allocating a 10 MB buffer and return- 
ing without deallocating the buffer. When the extension 
is run as a function call, the file server crashes after re- 
peated invocation when it runs out of memory. When 
fork is used, the child address space is reclaimed each 
time the sprocket exits, so there are no negative effects. 
Likewise, the sprocket implementation exhibits no nega- 
tive effects due to its rollback of address space changes. 


The second extension overwrites an important data struc- 
ture in the BlueFS server address space (the pointer to the 
head of the write-ahead log) with NULL. As expected, the 
extension crashes the server when run as a function call 
and it has no effect when run using fork. When run as 
a sprocket, the extension does not affect the server be- 
cause the memory stomp is undone after the extension 
completes. 


Another common fault is an illegal access to memory that 
causes a segfault. The third extension creates this fault 


by dereferencing a pointer to an invalid memory location. 
If the extension is executed as a function call, the server 
is terminated. If the extension is run via fork, the child 
process dies as a result of the segfault and an error 
message is returned to the parent process. The sprocket 
infrastructure correctly catches the segfault signal and 
returns an error to the core file system. 


Leaking file handle resources can also be problematic. 
We created an extension that opens a file but forgets to 
close it. When we ran this extension multiple times as 
a function call, the server eventually crashed due to the 
resource leak. With both the fork and sprocket imple- 
mentations, the resource leak is prevented by the cleanup 
executed after the extension finishes executing. 


A buggy extension might also close a descriptor that it 
did not open. We therefore created an extension that 
closed all open descriptors, even those it did not itself 
open, before it exits. Executing this extension as a pro- 
cedure call disconnected all current clients of the file 
server and prevented them from reconnecting by closing 
the port on which the server listens for incoming connec- 
tions. When the extension is run with fork, the server’s 
file handles are not affected by the sprocket’s mistake. 
When the the extension is run as a sprocket, the system 
call whitelist detects that the sprocket is trying to close a 
file descriptor that it did not open and aborts the sprocket. 
Alternatively, we could have chosen to ignore the close 
call altogether, but we felt that triggering an error return 
was the best way to handle this bug. 


Another common danger is extension code that does not 
terminate. The sixth row of Table 1 shows results for 
an extension that executes an infinite loop. Running the 
sprocket multiple times via a function call causes the 
server to hang as it runs out of threads. With sprockets, 
a timer expiration triggers termination of the sprocket. A 
similar approach can be used to terminate the child pro- 
cess when using fork. 


The last sprocket attempts to execute a new program by 
calling exec. When executed as a function call, the 
server simply ceases to exist since its address space is 
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replaced by that of another program. With sprockets, the 
system call whitelist detects that a sprocket is attempting 
a disallowed system call. The PIN tool immediately rolls 
back the sprocket’s execution, and returns an error to the 
file system. The fork implementation allows the exten- 
sion to exec the specified executable, which is probably 
not a desirable behavior. 


7 Related work 


To the best of our knowledge, sprockets are the first sys- 
tem to use binary instrumentation and a transactional 
model to allow arbitrary code to run safely inside a dis- 
tributed file system’s address space. 


Our use of binary instrumentation to isolate faults builds 
on the work done by Wahbe et al. [26] to sandbox an 
extension inside a program’s address space. However, 
instead of limiting access to the address space outside 
the sandbox, we provide unfettered access to the address 
space but record modifications and undo them when the 
extension completes execution. 


VINO [22] used software fault isolation in the context 
of operating system extensions. However, VINO exten- 
sions do not have access to the full repertoire of kernel 
functionality and are prevented from accessing certain 
data. Permitted kernel functions are specified by a list. 
Those functions must check parameters sent to them by 
the extension to protect the kernel. In contrast, sprockets 
can call any function and access any data. 


Nooks [25] used this technique for device drivers. The 
Exokernel [5] allowed user-level code to implement 
many services traditionally provided by the operating 
system. Rather than focus on kernel extensions, sprock- 
ets target functionality that is already implemented at 
user-level. This has several advantages, including the 
ability to access user-level tools and libraries. The 
sprocket model also introduces minimal changes to the 
system being extended because it requires little refactor- 
ing of core file system code and makes extensions appear 
as much like a procedure call as possible. 


Type-safe languages are another approach to protection. 
The SPIN project [25] used the type-safe Modula-3 lan- 
guage to guarantee safe behavior of modules loaded into 
the operating system. However, this approach may re- 
quire extra effort from the extension developer to ex- 
press the desired functionality and limits the reuse of ex- 
isting file system code, much of which is not currently 
implemented in type-safe languages. Languages can be 
taken even further [15] by allowing provable correctness 
in limited domains. However, this is not applicable to 
our style of extension which can perform arbitrary calcu- 
lation. 


Other methods for extending file system functionality 
such as Watchdogs [3] and stackable file systems [8, 12] 
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provide safety, but operate through a more restrictive in- 
terface that allows extensions only at certain pre-defined 
VFS operations such as open, close, and write. 
The sprocket interface is not necessarily appropriate for 
such course-grained extensions; instead, we target fine- 
grained extensions that are a few hundred lines of source 
code at most. 


The use of sprockets to evaluate file system state was 
inspired by the predicates used by Joshi et al. [11] to 
detect the exploitation of vulnerabilities through virtual 
machine introspection. Evaluating a predicate provides 
similar functionality to a transaction that is never com- 
mitted. The evaluation of a sprocket has similar goals in 
that it extracts a result from the system without perturb- 
ing the system’s address space. However, since the code 
we are isolating runs only at user level, we can provide 
the needed isolation by using existing operating system 
primitives instead of a virtual machine monitor. 


Like projects on software [23] and hardware [9] transac- 
tional memory, sprockets rely on hiding changes to mem- 
ory from other threads to ensure that all threads view 
consistent state. One transactional memory implemen- 
tation, LogTM [18], also uses a log to record changes to 
memory state. In the future, it may be possible to im- 
prove the performance of sprockets, particularly on mul- 
ticore systems, by leveraging these techniques. 


8 Conclusion 


Sprockets are designed to be a safe, fast, and easy-to- 
use method for extending the functionality of file sys- 
tems implemented at user level. Our results are encour- 
aging in many respects. We were able to implement ev- 
ery sprocket that we attempted in a few hundred lines 
of code. Our sprocket implementation using binary in- 
strumentation caught several serious bugs that we in- 
troduced into extensions and allowed the file system to 
recover gracefully from programming errors. Sprocket 
performance for very simple extensions can be an or- 
der of magnitude faster than a fork-based implementa- 
tion. Yet, we also found that there are upper limits to the 
amount of complexity that can be placed in a sprocket 
before binary instrumentation becomes more expensive 
than fork. Extensions that are more than several thou- 
sand lines of source code are probably better supported 
via address-space sandboxing. 


In the future, we would like to explore this issue in 
greater detail, perhaps by creating an adaptive mech- 
anism that could monitor sprocket performance and 
choose the best implementation for each execution. We 
would also like to explore the use of the whitelist to re- 
strict sprocket functionality: since the whitelist is im- 
plemented using a PIN tool, we may be able to spec- 
ify novel policies that restrict the particular data being 
passed to system calls rather than just what system calls 
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are allowed. In general, we believe that sprockets are a 
promising avenue for meeting the extensibility needs of 
current distributed file systems and may be suited to the 
needs of other domains such as integrated development 
environments and games. 
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Abstract 


This paper presents SafeStore, a distributed storage 
system designed to maintain long-term data durabil- 
ity despite conventional hardware and software faults, 
environmental disruptions, and administrative failures 
caused by human error or malice. The architecture 
of SafeStore is based on fault isolation, which Safe- 
Store applies aggressively along administrative, physi- 
cal, and temporal dimensions by spreading data across 
autonomous storage service providers (SSPs). However, 
current storage interfaces provided by SSPs are not de- 
signed for high end-to-end durability. In this paper, 
we propose a new storage system architecture that (1) 
spreads data efficiently across autonomous SSPs using 
informed hierarchical erasure coding that, for a given 
replication cost, provides several additional 9’s of dura- 
bility over what can be achieved with existing black-box 
SSP interfaces, (2) performs an efficient end-to-end au- 
dit of SSPs to detect data loss that, for a 20% cost in- 
crease, improves data durability by two 9’s by reducing 
MTTR, and (3) offers durable storage with cost, per- 
formance, and availability competitive with traditional 
storage systems. We instantiate and evaluate these ideas 
by building a SafeStore-based file system with an NFS- 
like interface. 


1 Introduction 


The design of storage systems that provide data dura- 
bility on the time scale of decades is an increasingly 
important challenge as more valuable information is 
stored digitally [10, 31,57]. For example, data from the 
National Archives and Records Administration indicate 
that 93% of companies go bankrupt within a year if they 
lose their data center in some disaster [5], and a grow- 
ing number of government laws [8,22] mandate multi- 
year periods of data retention for many types of infor- 
mation [12,50]. 

Against a backdrop in which over 34% of companies 
fail to test their tape backups [6] and over 40% of in- 


dividuals do not back up their data at all [29], multi- 
decade scale durable storage raises two technical chal- 
lenges. First, there exist a broad range of threats to data 
durability including media failures [51, 60, 67], software 
bugs [52, 68], malware [18, 63], user error [50, 59], ad- 
ministrator error [39,48], organizational failures [24, 
28], malicious insiders [27, 32], and natural disasters on 
the scale of buildings [7] or geographic regions [11]. 
Requiring robustness on the scale of decades magnifies 
them all: threats that could otherwise be considered neg- 
ligible must now be addressed. Second, such a system 
has to be practical with cost, performance, and availabil- 
ity competitive with traditional systems. 

Storage outsourcing is emerging as a popular ap- 
proach to address some of these challenges [41]. By 
entrusting storage management to a Storage Service 
Provider (SSP), where “economies of scale” can min- 
imize hardware and administrative costs, individual 
users and small to medium-sized businesses seek cost- 
effective professional system management and peace 
of mind vis-a-vis both conventional media failures and 
catastrophic events. 

Unfortunately, relying on an SSP is no panacea for 
long-term data integrity. SSPs face the same list of hard 
problems outlined above and as a result even brand- 
name ones [9, 14] can still lose data. To make mat- 
ters worse, clients often become aware of such losses 
only after it is too late. This opaqueness is a symp- 
tom of a fundamental problem: SSPs are separate ad- 
ministrative entities and the internal details of their op- 
eration may not be known by data owners. While most 
SSPs may be highly competent and follow best practices 
punctiliously, some may not. By entrusting their data to 
back-box SSPs, data owners may free themselves from 
the daily worries of storage management, but they also 
relinquish ultimate control over the fate of their data. 
In short, while SSPs are an economically attractive re- 
sponse to the costs and complexity of long-term data 
storage, they do not offer their clients any end-to-end 
guarantees on data durability, which we define as the 
probability that a specific data object will not be lost or 
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corrupted over a given time period. 


Aggressive isolation for durability. SafeStore stores 
data redundantly across multiple SSPs and leverages 
diversity across SSPs to prevent permanent data loss 
caused by isolated administrator errors, software bugs, 
insider attacks, bankruptcy, or natural catastrophes. 
With respect to data stored at each SSP, SafeStore em- 
ploys a “trust but verify” approach: it does not interfere 
with the policies used within each SSP to maintain data 
integrity, but it provides an audit interface so that data 
owner retain end-to-end control over data integrity. The 
audit mechanism can quickly detect data loss and trigger 
data recovery from redundant storage before additional 
faults result in unrecoverable loss. Finally, to guard data 
stored at SSPs against faults at the data owner site (e.g. 
operator errors, software bugs, and malware attacks), 
SafeStore restricts the interface to provide temporal iso- 
lation between clients and SSPs so that the latter export 
the abstraction of write-once-read-many storage. 


Making aggressive isolation practical. SafeStore in- 
troduces an efficient storage interface to reduce network 
bandwidth and storage cost using an informed hierar- 
chical erasure coding scheme, that, when applied across 
and within SSPs, can achieve near-optimal durability. 
SafeStore SSPs expose redundant encoding options to 
allow the system to efficiently divide storage redundan- 
cies across and within SSPs. Additionally, SafeStore 
limits the cost of implementing its “trust but verify” pol- 
icy through an audit protocol that shifts most of the pro- 
cessing to the audited SSPs and encourages them proac- 
tively measure and report any data loss they experience. 
Dishonest SSPs are quickly caught with high probabil- 
ity and at little cost to the auditor using probabilistic spot 
checks. Finally, to reduce the bandwidth, performance, 
and availability costs of implementing geographic and 
administrative isolation, SafeStore implements a two- 
level storage architecture where a local server (possibly 
running on the client machine) is used as a soft-state 
cache, and if the local server crashes, SafeStore limits 
down-time by quickly recovering the critical meta data 
from the remote SSPs while the actual data is being re- 
covered in the background. 


Contributions. The contribution of this paper is a 
highly durable storage architecture that uses a new repli- 
cation interface to distribute data efficiently across di- 
verse set of SSPs and an effective audit protocol to check 
data integrity. We demonstrate that this approach can 
provide high durability in a way that is practical and 
economically viable with cost, availability, and perfor- 
mance competitive with traditional systems. We demon- 
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strate these ideas by building and evaluating SSFS, an 
NFS-based SafeStore storage system. Overall, we show 
that SafeStore provides an economical alternative to re- 
alize multi-decade scale durable storage for individuals 
and small-to-medium sized businesses with limited re- 
sources. Note that although we focus our attention on 
outsourced SSPs, the SafeStore architecture could also 
be applied internally by large enterprises that maintain 
multiple isolated data centers. 


2 Architecture and Design Principles 


The main goal of SafeStore is to provide extremely 
durable storage over many years or decades. 


2.1 Threat model 


Over such long time periods, even relatively rare events 
can affect data durability, so we must consider broad 
range of threats along multiple dimensions—physical, 
administrative, and software. 

Physical faults: Physical faults causing data loss in- 
clude disk media faults [35,67], theft [23], fire [7], and 
wider geographical catastrophes [11]. These faults can 
result in data loss at a single node or spanning multiple 
nodes at a site or in a region. 

Administrative and client-side faults: Accidental 
misconfiguration by system administrators [39, 48], de- 
liberate insider sabotage [27,32], or business failures 
leading to bankruptcy [24] can lead to data corruption 
or loss. Clients can also delete data accidentally by, for 
example, executing “rm -r *”. Administrator and client 
faults can be particularly devastating because they can 
affect replicas across otherwise isolated subsystems. For 
instance [27], a system administrator not only deleted 
data but also stole the only backup tape after he was 
fired, resulting in financial damages in excess of $10 
million and layoff of 80 employees. 

Software faults: Software bugs [52,68] in file sys- 
tems, viruses [18], worms [63], and Trojan horses can 
delete or corrupt data. A vivid example of threats due to 
malware is the recent phenomenon of ransomware [20] 
where an attacker encrypts a user’s data and withholds 
the encryption key until a ransom is paid. 

Of course, any of the listed faults may occur rarely. 
But at the scale of decades, it becomes risky to assume 
that no rare events will occur. It is important to note that 
some of these failures [7,51, 60] are often correlated re- 
sulting in simultaneous data loss at multiple nodes while 
others [52] are more likely to occur independently. 
Limitations of existing practice. Most existing ap- 


proaches to data storage face two problems that are par- 
ticularly acute in our target environments of individuals 
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Fig. 1: SafeStore architecture 


and small/medium businesses: (1) they depend too heav- 
ily on the operator or (2) they provide insufficient fault 
isolation in at least some dimensions. 

For example, traditional removable-media-based- 
systems (e.g., tape, DVD-R) systems are labor inten- 
sive, which hurts durability in the target environments 
because users frequently fail to back their data up, fail 
to transport media off-site, or commit errors in the 
backup/restore process [25]. The relatively high risk of 
robot and media failures [3] and slow mean time to re- 
cover [44] are also limitations. 

Similarly, although on-site disk-based [4, 16] backup 
systems speed backup/recovery, use reliable media com- 
pared to tapes, and even isolate client failures by main- 
taining multiple versions of data, they are vulnerable to 
physical site, administrative, and software failures. 

Finally, network storage service providers (SSPs) [1, 
2, 15,21] are a promising alternative as they provide ge- 
ographical and administrative isolation from users and 
they ride the technology trend of falling network and 
hardware costs to reduce the data-owner’s effort. But 
they are still vulnerable to administrative failures at 
the service providers [9], organizational failures (e.g., 
bankruptcy [24, 41]), and operator errors [28]. They thus 
fail to fully meet the challenges of a durable storage sys- 
tem. We do, however, make use of SSPs as a component 
of SafeStore. 


2.2 SafeStore architecture 


As shown in Figure 1, SafeStore uses the following de- 
sign principles to provide high durability by tolerating 
the broad range of threats outlined above while keeping 
the architecture practical, with cost, performance, and 
availability competitive with traditional systems. 


Efficiency via 2-level architecture. SafeStore uses a 
two-level architecture in which the data owner’s local 
server ( @in Figure 1) acts as a cache and write buffer 
while durable storage is provided by multiple remote 
storage service providers SSPs @ The local server could 
be running on the client’s machine or a different ma- 
chine. This division of labor has two consequences. 
First, performance, availability, and network cost are 
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improved because most accesses are served locally; we 
show this is crucial in Section 3. Second, management 
cost is improved because the requirements on the local 
system are limited (local storage is soft state, so local 
failures have limited consequences) and critical man- 
agement challenges are shifted to the SSPs, which can 
have excellent economies of scale for managing large 
data storage systems [1, 26, 41]. 


Aggressive isolation for durability. We apply the 
principle of aggressive isolation in order to protect data 
from the broad range of threats described above. 


e Autonomous SSPs: SafeStore stores data redundantly 
across multiple autonomous SSPs (@in Figure 1). Di- 
verse SSPs are chosen to minimize the likelihood of 
common-mode failures across SSPs. For example, 
SSPs can be external commercial service providers [1, 
2, 15,21], that are geographically distributed, run by 
different companies, and based on different software 
stacks. Although we focus on out-sourced SSPs, large 
organizations can use our architecture with in-sourced 
storage across autonomous entities within their orga- 
nization (e.g., different campuses in a university sys- 
tem.) 

e Audit: Aggressive isolation alone is not enough to 
provide high durability as data fragment failures ac- 
cumulate over time. On the contrary, aggressive iso- 
lation can adversely affect data durability because the 
data owner has little ability to enforce or monitor the 
SSPs’ internal design or operation to ensure that SSPs 
follow best practices. We provide an end-to-end au- 
dit interface (@ in Figure 1) to detect data loss and 
thereby bound mean time to recover (MTTR), which 
in turn increases mean time to data loss (MTTDL). 
In Section 4 we describe our audit interface and show 
how audits limit the damage that poorly-run SSPs can 
inflict on overall durability. 

e Restricted interface: SafeStore must minimize the 
likelihood that erroneous operation of one subsystem 
compromises the integrity of another [46]. In partic- 
ular, because SSPs all interact with the local server, 
we must restrict that interface. For example, we must 
protect against careless users, malicious insiders, or 
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devious malware at the clients or local server that mis- 
takenly delete or modify data. SafeStore’s restricted 
SSP interface @ provides temporal isolation via the 
abstraction of versioned write-once-read-many stor- 
age so that a future error cannot damage existing data. 


Making isolation practical. Although durability is 
our primary goal, the architecture must still be econom- 
ically viable. 

e Efficient data replication: The SafeStore architecture 
defines a new interface that allows the local server 
to realize near-optimal durability using informed hi- 
erarchical erasure coding mechanism, where SSPs 
expose internal redundancy. Our interface does not 
restrict SSP’s autonomy in choosing internal stor- 
age organization (replication mechanism, redundancy 
level, hardware platform, software stack, administra- 
tive policies, geographic location, etc.) Section 3 
shows that our new interface and replication mech- 
anism provides orders of magnitude better durability 
than oblivious hierarchical encoding based systems 
using existing black-box based interfaces [1, 2,21]. 

e Efficient audit mechanism: To make audits of SSPs 
practical, we use a novel audit protocol that, like real 
world financial audits, uses self-reporting whereby 
auditor offloads most of the audit work to the audi- 
tee (SSP) in order to reduce the overall system re- 
sources required for audits. However, our audit takes 
the form of a challenge-response protocol with oc- 
casional spot-checks that ensure that an auditee that 
generates improper responses is quickly discovered 
and that such a discovery is associated with a cryp- 
tographic proof of misbehavior [30]. 

© Other optimizations: We use several optimizations to 
reduce overhead and downtime in order to make sys- 
tem practical and economically viable. First, we use a 
fast recovery mechanism to quickly recover from data 
loss at a local server where the local server comes on- 
line as soon as the meta-data is recovered from re- 
mote SSPs even while data recovery is going on in 
the background. Second, we use block level version- 
ing to reduce storage and network overhead involved 
in maintaining multiple versions of files. 


2.3 Economic viability 


In this section, we consider the economic viability of 
our storage system architecture in two different settings, 
outsourced storage using commercial SSPs and feder- 
ated storage using in-house but autonomous SSPs, and 
calibrate the costs by comparing with a less-durable lo- 
cal storage system. 

We consider three components to storage cost: hard- 
ware resources, administration, and—for outsourced 
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storage (as a percentage of straw-man Standalone local stor- 
age) varies. 

storage—profit. Table 1 summarizes our basic assump- 
tions for a straw-man Standalone local storage system 
and for the local owner and SSP parts of a SafeStore 
system. In column B, we estimate the raw hardware and 
administrative costs that might be paid by an in-house 
SSP. We base our storage hardware costs on estimated 
full-system 5-year total cost of ownership (TCO) costs 
in 2006 for large-scale internet services such as Inter- 
net Archive [26]. Note that using the same storage cost 
for a large-scale, specialized SSP and for smaller data 
owners and Standalone systems is conservative in that 
it may overstate the relative additional cost of adding 
SSPs. For network resources, we base our costs on pub- 
lished rates in 2006 [17]. For administrative costs, we 
use Gray’s estimate that highly efficient internet services 
require about 1 administrator to manage 100TB while 
smaller enterprises are typically closer to one adminis- 
trator per 1OTB but can range from one per ITB to 1 
per 100TB [49] (Gray notes, “But the real cost of stor- 
age is management” [49]). Note that we assume that by 
transforming local storage into a soft-state cache, Safe- 
Store simplifies local storage administration. We there- 
fore estimate local hardware and administrative costs at 
1 admin per 100TB. 

In Figure 2, the storage cost of in-house SSP includes 
SafeStore’s hardware (cpu, storage, network) and ad- 
ministrative costs. We also plot the straw-man local 
storage system with 1, 10, or 100 TB per administrator. 
The outsourced SSP lines show SafeStore costs assum- 
ing SSPs prices include a profit by using Amazon’s S3 
storage service pricing. Three points stand out. First, 
additional replication to SSPs increases cost (as inter- 
SSP data encoding, as discussed in section 3, is raised 
from (3,2) to (3,1)), and the network cost rises rapidly 
as the remote access rate increases. These factors mo- 
tivate SafeStore’s architectural decisions to (1) use ef- 
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SafeStore In-house | SafeStore SSP (Cost+Profit) 






$30/TB/month [26] $30/TB/month [26] $150/TB/month [1] 
$200/TB [17] $200/TB [1] 
1 admin/{1,10,100]TB ([inefficient,typical,optimized]) [49] 


1 admin/100TB [49] Included [1] 


Table 1: System cost assumptions. Note that a Standalone system makes no provision for isolated backup and is used for cost 


comparison only. 


ficient encoding and (2) minimize network traffic with 
a large local cache that fully replicates all stored state. 
Second, when SSPs are able to exploit economies of 
scale to reduce administrative costs below those of their 
customers, SafeStore can reduce overall system costs 
even when compared to a less-durable Standalone local- 
storage-only system. Third, even for customers with 
highly-optimized administrative costs, as long as most 
requests are filtered by the local cache, SafeStore im- 
poses relatively modest additional costs that may be ac- 
ceptable if it succeeds in improving durability. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. First, 
in Section 3 we present and and evaluate our novel in- 
formed hierarchical erasure coding mechanism. In Sec- 
tion 4, we address SafeStore’s audit protocol. Later, in 
Section 5 we describe the SafeStore interfaces and im- 
plementation. We evaluate the prototype in Section 6. 
Finally, we present the related work in Section 7. 


3 Data replication interface 


This section describes a new replication interface to 
achieve near-optimal data durability while limiting the 
internal details exposed by SSPs, controlling replication 
cost, and maximizing fault isolation. 

SafeStore uses hierarchical .encoding comprising 
inter-SSP and intra-SSP redundancy: First, it stores data 
redundantly across different SSPs, and then each SSP 
internally replicates data entrusted to it as it sees fit. Hi- 
erarchical encoding is the natural way to replicate data in 
our setting as it tries to maximize fault-isolation across 
SSPs while allowing SSP’s autonomy in choosing an ap- 
propriate internal data replication mechanism. Differ- 
ent replication mechanisms such as erasure coding [55], 
RAID [35], or full replication can be used to store data 
redundantly at inter-SSP and intra-SSP levels (any repli- 
cation mechanism can be viewed as some form of (k,1) 
encoding [65] from durability perspective, where | out 
of k encoded fragments are required to reconstruct data). 
However, it requires proper balance between inter-SSP 
and intra-SSP redundancies to maximize end-end dura- 
bility for a fixed storage overhead. For example, con- 
sider a system willing to pay an overall 6x redundancy 
cost using 3 SSPs with 8 nodes each. If, for example, 
each SSP only provides the option of (8,2) intra-SSP en- 
coding, then we can use at most (3,2) inter-SSP encod- 
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ing. This combination gives gives 4 9’s less durability 
for the same overhead compared to a system that uses 
(3,1) encoding at the inter-SSP level and (8,4) encoding 
at the intra-SSP level at all the SSPs. 


3.1 Model 


The overall storage overhead to store a data object is 
(no/mo +11 /m +...ng—1/my—1)/1, when a data object 
is hierarchically encoded using (k,/) erasure coding 
across k SSPs, and SSPs 0 through k — 1 internally use 
erasure codings (79,0), (71,771),....(mp—1,—-1), Te- 
spectively. We assume that the number of SSPs(k) is 
fixed and a data object is (possibly redundantly) stored 
at all SSPs. We do not allow varying k as it requires ad- 
ditional internal information about various SSPs (MTTF 
of nodes, number of nodes, etc.) which may not be avail- 
able in order to choose optimal set of k nodes. Instead, 
we tackle the problem of finding optimal distribution of 
inter-SSP and intra-SSP redundancies for a fixed k. The 
end-to-end data durability can be estimated as a func- 
tion of these variables using a simple analytical model, 
detailed in Appendix A of our extended report [45], 
that considers two classes of faults. Node faults (e.g. 
physical faults like sector failures, disk crashes, etc.) 
occur within an SSP and affect just one fragment of 
an encoded object stored at the SSP. SSP faults (e.g., 
administrator errors, organizational failures, geograph- 
ical failures, etc.) are instead simultaneous or near- 
simultaneous failures that take out all fragments across 
which an object is stored within an SSP. To illustrate the 
approach, we consider a baseline system consisting of 3 
SSPs with 8 nodes each. We use a baseline MTTDL of 
10 years due to invidual node faults and 100 years for 
SSP failures and assume both are independent and iden- 
tically distributed. We use MTTR of data of 2 days (e.g. 
to detect and replace a faulty disk) for node faults and 
10 days for SSP failures. We use the probability of data 
loss of an object during a 10 year period to characterize 
durability because expressing end-to-end durability as 
MTTDL can be misleading [35] (although MTTDL can 
be easily computed from the probability of data loss as 
shown in our report [45]). Later, we change the distribu- 
tion of nodes across SSPs, MTTDL and MTTR of node 
failures within SSPs, to model diverse SSPs. The con- 
clusions that we draw here are general and not specific 
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Fig. 3: (a) Durability with Black-box interface with fixed intra-SSP redundancy (b) Informed hierarchical encoding (c) Informed 


hierarchical encoding with non-uniform distribution 


to this setup; we find similar trends when we change the 
total number of nodes, as well as MTTDL and MTTR of 
correlated SSP faults. 


3.2 Informed hierarchical encoding 


A client can maximize end-to-end durability if it can 
control both intra-SSP and inter-SSP redundancies. 
However, current black-box storage interfaces exported 
by commercial outsourced SSPs [1,2,21] do not allow 
clients to change intra-SSP redundancies. With such a 
black-box interface, clients perform oblivious hierarchi- 
cal encoding as they control only inter-SSP redundancy. 
Figure 3(a) plots the optimal durability achieved by an 
ideal system that has full control of inter-SSP and intra- 
SSP redundancy and a system using oblivious hierarchi- 
cal encoding. The latter system has 3 lines for differ- 
ent fixed intra-SSP redundancies of 1, 2, and 4, where 
each line has 3 points for each of the 3 different inter- 
SSP encodings((3,1), (3,2) and (3,3)) that a client can 
choose with such a black-box interface. Two conclu- 
sions emerge. First, for a given storage overhead, the 
probability of data loss of an ideal system is often orders 
of magnitude lower than a system using oblivious hier- 
archical encoding, which ‘therefore is several 9’s short 
of optimal durability. Second, a system using oblivious 
hierarchical encoding often requires 2x-4x more storage 
than ideal to achieve the same durability. 

To improve on this situation, SafeStore describes an 
interface that allows clients to realize near-optimal dura- 
bility using informed hierarchical encoding by exercis- 
ing additional control on intra-SSP redundancies. With 
this interface, each SSP exposes the set of redundancy 
factors that it is willing to support. For example, an SSP 
with 4 internal nodes can expose redundancy factors of 
1 (no redundancy), 1.33, 2, and 4 corresponding, respec- 
tively, to the (4,4), (4,3), (4,2) and (4,1) encodings used 
internally. 

Our approach to achieve near-optimal end-to-end 
durability is motivated by the stair-like shape of the 


curve tracking the durability of ideal as a function of 
storage overhead (Figure 3(a)). For a fixed storage over- 
head, there is a tradeoff between inter-SSP and intra-SSP 
redundancies, as a given overhead O can be expressed 
as 1/1 x (ro+ri +-.rg—1), when (k,/) encoding is used 
across k SSPs in the system with intra-SSP redundancies 
of ro to rg_; (where r; = n;/m;). Figure 3(a) shows that 
durability increases dramatically (moving down one step 
in the figure) when inter-SSP redundancy increases, but 
does not improve appreciably when additional storage is 
used to increase intra-SSP redundancy beyond a thresh- 
old that is close to but greater than 1. This observation 
is backed by mathematical analysis in the extended re- 
port [45]. 

Hence, we propose a heuristic biased in favor of 
spending storage to maximize inter-SSP redundancy as 
follows: 


e First, for a given number k of SSPs, we maximize the 
inter-SSP redundancy factor by minimizing /. In par- 
ticular, for each SSP i, we choose the minimum re- 
dundancy factor r; > 1 exposed by i, and we compute 
lasl= |(r +r, +-.-r,_,)/O]. 


e Next, we distribute the remaining overhead (O— 1/1 x 
(ro +r, +..r,_,)) among the SSPs to minimize the 
standard deviation of the intra-SSP redundancy fac- 
tors r; that are ultimately used by the different SSPs. 


Figure 3(b) shows that this new approach, which we 
call informed hierarchical coding, achieves near opti- 
mal durability in a setting where three SSPs have the 
same number of nodes (8 each) and the same MTTDL 
and MTTR for internal node failures. These assump- 
tions, however, may not hold in practice, as different 
SSPs are likely to have a different number of nodes, 
with different MTTDLs and MTTRs. Figure 3(c) shows 
the result of an experiment in which SSPs have a differ- 
ent number of nodes—and, therefore, expose different 
sets of redundancy factors. We still use 24 nodes, but 
we distribute them non-uniformly (14, 7, 3) across the 
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SSPs: informed hierarchical encoding continues to pro- 
vide near-optimal durability. This continues to be true 
even when there is askew in MTTDL and MTTR (due to 
node failures) across SSPs. For instance, Figure 4 uses 
the same non-uniform node distribution of Figure 3(c), 
but the (MTTDL, MTTR) values for node failures now 
differ across SSPs—they are, respectively, (10 years, 2 
days), (5 years, 3 days), and (3 years, 5 days). Note that, 
by assigning the worst (MTTDL, MTTR) for node fail- 
ures to the SSP with least number of nodes, we are con- 
sidering a worst-case scenario for informed hierarchical 
encoding. 

These results are not surprising in light of our dis- 
cussion of Figure 3(a): durability depends mainly on 
maximizing inter-SSP redundancy and it is only slightly 
affected by the internal data management of individual 
SSPs. In our extended technical report [45] we per- 
form additional experiments that study the sensitivity of 
informed hierarchical encoding to changes in the total 
number of nodes used to store data across all SSPs and 
in MTTDL and MTTR for SSP failures: they all confirm 
the conclusion that a simple interface that allows SSPs 
to expose the redundancy factors they support is all it is 
needed to achieve, through our simple informed hierar- 
chical encoding mechanism, near optimal durability. 
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Fig. 4: Durability with different MTTDL and MTTR for node 
failures across SSPs 

SSPs can provide such an interface as part of their 
SLA (service level agreement) and charge clients based 
on the redundancy factor they choose when they store a 
data object. The interface is designed to limit the amount 
of detail that an SSP must expose about the internal 
organization. For example, an SSP with 1000 servers 
each with 10 disks might only expose redundancy op- 
tions (1.0, 1.1, 1.5, 2.0, 4.0, 10.0), revealing little about 
its architecture. Note that the proposed interface could 
allow a dishonest SSP to cheat the client by using less 
redundancy than advertised. The impact of such false 
advertising is limited by two factors: First, as observed 
above, our design is relatively insensitive to variations in 
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intra-SSP redundancy. Second, the end to end audit pro- 
tocol described in the next section limits the worst-case 
damage any SSP can inflict. 


4 Audit 


We need an effective audit mechanism to quickly detect 
data losses at SSPs so that data can be recovered be- 
fore multiple component failures resulting in unrecover- 
able loss. An SSP should safeguard the data entrusted to 
it by following best practices like monitoring hardware 
health [62], spreading coded data across drives and con- 
trollers [35] or geographically distributed data centers, 
periodically scanning and correcting latent errors [61], 
and quickly notifying a data owner of any lost data so 
that the owner can restore the data from other SSPs and 
maintain a desired replication level. However, the prin- 
ciple of isolation argues against blindly assuming SSPs 
are flawless system designers and operators for two rea- 
sons. First, SSPs are separate administrative entities, 
and their internal details of operation may not be veri- 
fiable by data owners. Second, given the imperfections 
of software [18,52,68], operators [39,48], and hard- 
ware [35,67], even name-brand SSPs may encounter 
unexpected issues and silently lose customer data [9, 
14]. Auditing SSP data storage embodies the end-to- 
end principle (in almost exactly the form it was first 
described) [58], and frequent auditing ensures a short 
Mean Time To Detect (MTTD) data loss, which helps 
limit worst-case Mean Time To Recover (MTTR). It is 
important to reduce MTTR in order to increase MTTDL 
as a good replication mechanism alone cannot improve 
MTTDL over a long time-duration spanning decades. 
The technical challenge to auditing is to provide an 
end-to-end guarantee on data integrity while minimiz- 
ing cost. These goals rule out simply reading stored data 
across the network as too expensive (see Figure 2) and, 
similarly, just retrieving a hash of the data as not pro- 
viding an end-to-end guarantee (the SSP may be storing 
the hash not the data.). Furthermore, the audit proto- 
col must work with data erasure-coded across SSPs, so 
a simple scheme that sends a challenge to multiple iden- 
tical replicas and then compare the responses such as 
those in LOCKSS [46] and Samsara [37] do not work. 
We must therefore devise an inexpensive audit protocol 
despite the fact that no two replicas store the same data. 
To reduce audit cost, SafeStore’s audit protocol bor- 
rows a strategy from real-world audits: we push most 
of the work onto the auditee and ask the auditor to 
spot check the auditee’s reports. Our reliance on self- 
reporting by SSPs drives two aspects of the protocol 
design. First, the protocol is believed to be shortcut 
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jree—-audit responses from SSPs are guaranteed to em- 
body end-to-end checks on data storage— under the as- 
sumption that collision resistant modification detection 
codes [47] exist. Second, the protocol is externally ver- 
ifiable and non-repudiable—falsified SSP audit replies 
are quickly detected (with high probability) and deliber- 
ate falsifications can be proven to any third party. 


4.1 Audit protocol 


The audit protocol proceeds in three phases: (1) data 
storage, (2) routine audit, and (3) spot check. Note that 
the auditor may be co-located with or separate from the 
owner. For example, audit may be outsourced to an ex- 
ternal auditor when data owners are offline for extended 
periods. To authorize SSPs to respond to auditor re- 
quests, the owner signs a certificate granting audit rights 
to the auditor’s public key, and all requests from the au- 
ditor are authenticated against such a certificate (these 
authentication handshakes are omitted in the description 
below.) We describe the high level protocol here and 
detail it in the report [45]. 


Data storage. When an object is stored at an SSP, the 
SSP signs and returns to the data owner a receipt that in- 
cludes the object ID, cryptographic hash of the data, and 
storage expiration time. The data owner in turn verifies 
that the signed hash matches the data it sent and that the 
receipt is not malformed with an incorrect id or expira- 
tion time. If the data and hash fail to match, the owner 
retries sending the write message (data could have been 
corrupted in the transmission); repeated failures indicate 
a malfunctioning SSP and generate a notification to the 
data owner. As we detail in Section 5, SSPs do not pro- 
vide a delete interface, so the expiration time indicates 
when the SSP will garbage collect the data. The data 
owner collects such valid receipts, encodes them, and 
spreads them across SSPs for durable storage. 


Routine audit. The auditor sends to an SSP a list of 
object IDs and a random challenge. The SSP com- 
putes a cryptographic hash on both the challenge and 
the data. The SSP sends a signed message to the au- 
ditor that includes the object IDs, the current time, the 
challenge, and the hash computed on the challenge and 
the data (H (challenge + datdop j1q)). The auditor buffers 
the challenge responses if the messages are well-formed, 
where a message is considered to be well-formed if none 
of the following conditions are true: the signature does 
not match the message, the response with an unaccept- 
ably stale timestamp, the response with the wrong chal- 
lenge, or the response indicates error code (e.g., he SSP 
detected data is corrupt via internal checks or the data 
has expired). If the auditor does not receive any response 
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from the SSP or if it receives a malformed message, the 
auditor notifies the data owner, and the data owner re- 
constructs the data via cached state or other SSPs and 
stores the lost fragment again. Of course, the owner may 
choose to switch SSPs before restoring the data and/or 
may extract penalties under their service level agreement 
(SLA) with the SSP, but such decisions are outside the 
scope of the protocol. 

We conjecture that the audit response is shortcut free: 

an SSP must possess object’s data to compute the correct 
hash. An honest SSP verifies the data integrity against 
the challenge-free hash stored at the creation time be- 
fore sending a well-formed challenge response. If the 
integrity check fails (data is lost or corrupted) it sends 
the error code for lost data to the auditor. However, a 
dishonest SSP can choose to send a syntactically well- 
formed audit response with bogus hash value when the 
data is corrupted or lost. Note that the auditor just 
buffers well-formed messages and does not verify the 
integrity of the data objects covered by the audit in this 
phase. Yet, routine audits serve two key purposes. First, 
when performed against honest SSPs, they provide end- 
to-end guarantees about the integrity of the data objects 
covered by the audit. Second, they force dishonest SSPs 
to produce a signed, non-repudiable statement about the 
integrity of the data objects covered by the audit. 
Spot check. In each round, after it receives audit re- 
sponses in the routine audit phase, the auditor randomly 
selects 0% of the objects to be spot checked. The auditor 
then retrieves each object’s data (via the owner’s cache, 
via the SSP, or via other SSPs) and verifies that the cryp- 
tographic hash of the challenge and data matches the 
challenge response sent by the SSP in the routine au- 
dit phase. If there is a mismatch, the auditor informs the 
data owner about the mismatch and provides the signed 
audit response sent by the SSP. The data owner then 
can create an externally-verifiable proof of misbehav- 
ior (POM) [45] against the SSP: the receipt, the audit 
response, and the object’s data. Note that SafeStore 
local server encrypts all data before storing it to SSPs, 
so this proof may be presented to third parties without 
leaking the plaintext object contents. Also, note that our 
protocol works with erasure coding as the auditor can 
reconstruct the data to be spot checked using redundant 
data stored at other SSPs. 


4.2 Durability and cost 


In this section we examine how the low-cost audit proto- 
col limits the damage from faulty SSPs. The SafeStore 
protocol specifies that SSPs notify data owners imme- 
diately of any data loss that the SSP cannot internally 
recover so that the owner can restore the desired replica- 
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Fig. 5: (a) Time to detect SSP data loss via audit with varying amounts of resources dedicated to audit overhead assuming honest 
SSPs. (b) Durability with varying MTTD. (c) Impact on overall durability with a dishonest SSP. The audit cost model for hardware, 


storage, and network bandwidth are described in [45] 


tion level using redundant data. Figures 3 and 4 illustrate 
the durability of our system when the SSPs follow the re- 
quirement and immediately report failures. As explained 
below, Figure 5-(a) and (b) show that SafeStore still pro- 
vides excellent data durability with low audit cost, if a 
data owner is unlucky and selects a passive SSP that vio- 
lates the immediate-notify requirement and waits for an 
audit of an object to report that it is missing. Figure 5-(c) 
shows that if a data owner is really unlucky and selects 
a dishonest SSP that first loses some of the owner’s data 
and then lies when audited to try to conceal that fact, 
the owner’s data is still very likely to emerge unscathed. 
We evaluate our audit protocol with 1TB of data stored 
redundantly across three SSPs with inter-SSP encoding 
of (3,1) (the extended report [45] has results with other 
encodings). 


First, assume that SSPs are passive and wait for an 
audit to check data integrity. Because the protocol uses 
relatively cheap processing at the SSP to reduce data 
transfers across the wide area network, it is able to scan 
through the system’s data relatively frequently without 
raising system costs too much. Figure 5-(a) plots the 
mean time to detect data loss (MTTD) at a passive SSP 
as a function of the cost of hardware resources (storage, 
network, and cpu) dedicated to auditing, expressed as 
a percentage of the cost of the system’s total hardware 
resources as detailed in the caption. We also vary the 
fraction of objects that are spot checked in each audit 
round (a) for both the cases with local (co-located with 
the data owner) and remote (separated over WAN) au- 
ditors. We reach following conclusions: (1) As we in- 
crease the audit budget we can audit more frequently and 
the time to detect data loss falls rapidly. (2) audit costs 
with local and remote auditors is almost the same when 
a is less than 1%. (3) The audit cost with local audi- 
tor does not vary much with increasing o (as there is no 
additional network overhead in retrieving data from the 
local data owner) whereas the audit cost for the remote 
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auditor increases with increasing a (due to additional 
network overhead in retrieving data over the WAN). (4) 
Overall, if a system dedicates 20% of resources to audit- 
ing, we can detect a lost data block within a week (with 
a local or a remote auditor with a = 1%). 

Given this information, Figure 5-(b) shows the mod- 
est impact on overall data durability of increasing the 
time to detect and correct such failures when we assume 
that all SSPs are passive and SafeStore relies on audit- 
ing rather than immediate self reporting to trigger data 
recovery. 

Now consider the possibility of an SSP trying to 
brazen its way through an audit of data it has lost using 
a made-up value purporting to be the hash of the chal- 
lenge and data. The audit protocol encourages rational 
SSPs that lose data to respond to audits honestly. In par- 
ticular, we prove [45] that under reasonable assumptions 
about the penalty for an honest failure versus the penalty 
for generating a proof of misbehavior (POM), a rational 
SSP will maximize its utility [30] by faithfully executing 
the audit protocol as specified. 

But suppose that through misconfiguration, malfunc- 
tion, or malice, a node first loses data and then issues 
dishonest audit replies that claim that the node is storing 
a set of objects that it does not have. The spot check 
protocol ensures that if a node is missing even a small 
fraction of the objects, such cheating is quickly discov- 
ered with high probability. Furthermore, as that fraction 
increases, the time to detect falls rapidly. The intuition 
is simple: the probability of detecting a dishonest SSP 
in k audits is given by 


Pr=1—(1—p)* 
where p is the probability of detection in an audit, which 
is given by 
N— 
oe - int (3) (ni) 
ae 
m 


, (if n > m) 
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WriteReceipt write(ID oid, byte data[], int64 size, 
int32 type, int64 expire); 


Table 2: SSP storage interface 


n m\ (N—m 
p= Bia) Ce) (ifn < m) 
(n) 

where N is the total number of data blocks stored at an 
SSP, n is the number of blocks that are corrupted or lost 
and m is the number of blocks that are spot checked, 
a=(m/N) x 100. 

Figure 5-(c) shows the overall impact on durability if 
a node that has lost a fraction of objects maximizes the 
time to detect these failures by generating dishonest au- 
dit replies. We fix the audit budget at 20% and measure 
the durability of SafeStore with local auditor (with a at 
100%) as well as remote auditor (with @ at 1%). We also 
plot the durability with oracle detector which detects the 
data loss immediately and triggers recovery. Note that 
the oracle detector line shows worse durability than the 
lines in Figure 5-(b) because (b) shows durability for a 
randomly selected 10-year period while (c) shows dura- 
bility for a 10-year period that begins when one SSP has 
already lost data. Without auditing (no audit), there is 
significant risk of data loss reducing durability by three 
9’s compared to oracle detector. Using our audit proto- 
col with remote auditor, the figure shows that a cheating 
SSP can introduce a non-negligible probability of small- 
scale data loss because it takes multiple audit rounds to 
detect the loss as it spot checks only 1% of data blocks. 
But that the probability of data loss falls quickly and 
comes closer to oracle detector line (with in one 9 of 
durability) as the amount of data at risk rises. Finally, 
with a local auditor, data loss is detected in one audit 
round independent of data loss percentage at the dishon- 
est SSPs as a local auditor can spot check all the data. In 
the presence of dishonest SSPs, our audit protocol im- 
proves durability of our system by two 9’s over a system 
with no audit at an additional audit cost of just 20%. We 
show in the extended report [45] that overall durability 
of our system improves with increasing audit budget and 
approaches the oracle detector line. 







5 SSFS 


We implement SSFS, a file system that embodies the 
SafeStore architecture and protocol. In this section, we 
first describe the SSP interface and our SSFS SSP im- 
plementation. Then, we describe SSFS’s local server. 


5.1 SSP 


As Figure 1 shows, for long-term data retention SSFS 
local servers store data redundantly across administra- 
tively autonomous SSPs using erasure coding or full 
replication. SafeStore SSPs provide a simple yet care- 
fully defined object store interface to local servers as 
shown in Table 2. 

Two aspects of this interface are important. First, it 
provides non-repudiable receipts for writes and expira- 
tion extensions in order to support our spot-check-based 
audit protocol. Second, it provides temporal isolation to 
limit the data owner’s ability to change data that is cur- 
rently stored [46]. In particular, the SafeStore SSP pro- 
tocol (1) gives each object an absolute expiration time 
and (2) allows a data owner to extend but not reduce an 
object’s lifetime. 

This interface supports what we expect to be a typ- 
ical usage pattern in which an owner creates a ladder 
of backups at increasing granularity [59]. Suppose the 
owner wishes to maintain yearly backups for each year 
in the past 10 years, monthly backups for each month 
of the current year, weekly backups for the last four 
weeks, and daily backups for the last week. Using the 
local server’s snapshot facility (see Section 5.2), on the 
last day of the year, the local server writes all current 
blocks that are not yet at the SSP with an expiration 
date 10-years into the future and also iterates across the 
most recent version of all remaining blocks and sends 
extend_expire requests with an expiration date 10-years 
into the future. Similarly, on the last day of each month, 
the local server writes all new blocks and extends the 
most recent version of all blocks; notice that blocks not 
modified during the current year may already have ex- 
piration times beyond the I-year target, but these exten- 
sions will not reduce this time. Similarly, on the last day 
of each week, the local server writes new blocks and 
extends deadlines of the current version of blocks for 
a month. And every night, the local server writes new 
blocks and extends deadlines of the current version of all 
blocks for a week. Of course, SSPs ignore extend_expire 
requests that would shorten an object’s expiration time. 


SSP implementation. We have constructed a proto- 
type SSFS SSP that supports all of the features described 
in this paper including the interface for servers and the 
interface for auditors. Internally, each SSP spreads data 
across a set nodes using erasure coding with a redun- 
dancy level specified for each data owner’s account at 
account creation time. 

For compatibility with legacy SSPs, we also imple- 
ment a simplified SSP interface that allows data owners 
to store data to Amazon’s S3 [1], which provides a sim- 
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ple non-versioned read/write/delete interface and which 
does not support our optimized audit protocol. 


Issues. There are two outstanding issues in our current 
implementation. We believe all are manageable. . 

First, in practice, it is likely that SSPs will provide 
some protocol for deleting data early. We assume that 
any such out-of-band early-delete mechanism is care- 
fully designed to maximize resistance to erroneous dele- 
tion by the data owner. For concreteness, we assume that 
the payment stream for SSP services is well protected by 
the data owner and that our SSP will delete data 90 days 
after payment is stopped. So, a data owner can delete un- 
wanted data by creating a new account, copying a subset 
of data from the old account to the new account, and then 
stopping payment on the old account. More sophisti- 
cated variations (e.g., using threshold-key cryptography 
to allow a quorum of independent administrators to sign 
off on a delete request) are possible. 

Second, SSFS is vulnerable to resource consumption 
attacks: although an attacker who controls an owner’s 
local server cannot reduce the integrity of data stored at 
SSPs, the attacker can send large amounts of long-lived 
garbage data and/or extend expirations farther than de- 
sired for large amounts of the owner’s data stored at the 
SSP. We conjecture that SSPs would typically employ a 
quota system to bound resource consumption to within 
some budget along with an out-of-band early delete 
mechanism such as described in the previous paragraph 
to recover from any resulting denial of service attack. 


5.2 Local Server 


Clients interact with SSFS through a local server. The 
SSFS local server is a user level file system that exports 
the NFS 2.0 interface to its clients. The local server 
serves requests from local storage to improve the cost, 
performance, and availability of the system. Remote 
storage is used to store data durably to guard against 
local failures. The local server encrypts (using SHA1 
and 1024 bit Rabin key signature) and encodes [55] (if 
data is not fully replicated) all data before sending it to 
remote SSPs, and it transparently fetches, decodes and 
decrypts data from remote storage if it is not present in 
the local cache. 

All local server state except the encryption key and 
list of SSPs is soft state: given these items, the local 
server can recover the full filesystem. We assume both 
are stored out of band (e.g., the owner burns them to 
a CD at installation time and stores the CD in a safety 
deposit box). 

Snapshots: In addition to the standard NFS calls, 
the SSFS local server provides a snapshot interface [16] 
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that supports file versioning for achieving temporal iso- 
lation to tolerate client or administrator failures. A snap- 
shot stores a copy in the local cache and also redun- 
dantly stores encrypted, erasure-coded data across mul- 
tiple SSPs using the remote storage interface. 

Local storage is structured carefully to reduce stor- 
age and performance overheads for maintaining multi- 
ple versions of files. SSFS uses block-level version- 
ing [16,53] to reduce storage overhead by storing only 
modified blocks in the older versions when a file is mod- 
ified. 

Other optimizations: SSFS uses a fast recovery 
optimization to recover quickly from remote storage 
when local data is lost due to local server failures (disk 
crashes, fire, etc.) The SSFS local server recovers 
quickly by coming online as soon as all metadata in- 
formation (directories, inodes, and old-version informa- 
tion) is recovered and then fetching file data to fill the 
local cache in the background. If a missing block is 
requested before it is recovered, it is fetched immedi- 
ately on demand from the SSPs. Additionally, local stor- 
age acts as a write-back cache where updates are propa- 
gated to remote SSPs asynchronously so that client per- 
formance is not affected by updates to remote storage. 


6 Evaluation 


To evaluate the practicality of the SafeStore architec- 
ture, we evaluate our SSFS prototype via microbench- 
marks selected to stress test three aspects of the design. 
First, we examine performance overheads, then we look 
at storage space overheads, and finally we evaluate re- 
covery performance. 

In our base setup, client, local server, and remote SSP 
servers run on different machines that are connected by a 
100 Mbit isolated network. For several experiments we 
modify the network to synthetically model WAN behav- 
ior. All of our machines use 933MHZ Intel Pentium III 
processors with 256 MB RAM and run Linux version 
2.4.7. We use (3,2) erasure coding or full replication 
((3,1) encoding) to redundantly store backup data across 
SSPs. 


6.1 Performance 


Figure 6 compares the performance of SSFS and a stan- 
dard NFS server using the IOZONE [13] microbench- 
mark. In this experiment, we measure the overhead of 
SSFS’s bookkeeping to maintain version information, 
but we do not take filesystem snapshots and hence no 
data is sent to the remote SSPs. Figure 6(a),(b), and 
(c) illustrates throughput for reads, throughput for syn- 
chronous and asynchronous writes, and throughput ver- 
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sus latency for SSFS and stand alone NFS. In all cases, 
SSFS’s throughput is within 12% of NFS. 

Figure 7 examines the cost of snapshots. Note SSFS 
sends snapshots to SSPs asynchronously, but we have 
not lowered the priority of these background transfers, 
so snapshot transfers can interfere with demand re- 
quests. To evaluate this effect, we add snapshots to 
the Postmark [19] benchmark, which models email/e- 
commerce workloads. The benchmark initially creates 
a pool of files and then performs a specified number of 
transactions consisting of creating, deleting, reading, or 
appending a file. We set file sizes to be between 100B 
and 100KB and run 50000 transactions. To maximize 
the stress on SSFS, we set the Postmark parameters to 
maximize the fraction of append and create operations. 
Then, we modify the benchmark to take frequent snap- 
shots: we tell the server to create a new snapshot after 
every 500 transactions. As shown in the Figure 7, when 
no snapshots are taken SSFS takes 13% more time than 
NFS due to overhead involved in maintaining multiple 
versions. Turning on frequent snapshots increases the 
response time of SSFS (SSFS-snap in Figure 7) by 40% 
due to additional overhead due to signing and transmit- 
ting updates to SSPs. Finally, we vary network latencies 
to SSPs to study the impact of WAN latencies on perfor- 
mance when SSPs are geographically distributed over 
the Internet by introducing artificial delay (of 40 ms) at 
the SSP server. As shown in the Figure 7, SSFS-WAN 
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Fig. 8: Storage overhead 
response time increases by less than an additional 5%. 
6.2 Storage overhead 


Here, we evaluate the effectiveness of SSFS’s mecha- 
nisms for limiting replication overhead. SSFS mini- 
mizes storage overheads by using a versioning system 
that stores the difference between versions of a file rather 
than complete copies [53]. We compare the storage 
overhead of SSFS’s versioning file system and compare 
it with NFS storage that just keeps a copy of the lat- 
est version and also a naive versioning NFS file system 
(NFS-FR) that makes a complete copy of the file before 
generating a new version. Figure 8 plots the storage con- 
sumed by local storage (SSFS-LS) and storage at one re- 
mote server (SSFS-RS) when we use a (3,1) encoding. 
To expose the overheads of the versioning system, the 
microbenchmark is simple: we append 10KB to a file 
after every file system snapshot. SSFS’s local storage 
takes a negligible amount of additional space compared 
to non-versioned NFS storage. Remote storage pays a 
somewhat higher overhead due to duplicate data storage 
when appends do not fall on block boundaries and due 
to additional metadata (integrity hashes, the signed write 
request, expiry time of the file, etc.) 

The above experiments examine the case when the 
old and new versions of data have much in common and 
test whether SSFS can exploit such situations with low 
overhead. There is, of course, no free lunch: if there 
is little in common between a user’s current data and 
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old data, the system must store both. Like SafeStore, 
Glacier uses a expire-then-garbage collect approach to 
avoid inadvertent file deletion, and their experience over 
several months of operation is that the space overheads 
are reasonable [40]. 


7 Related work 


Several recent studies [31,57] have identified the chal- 
lenges involved in building durable storage system for 
multi-year timescales. 

Flat erasure coding across nodes [33, 36, 40, 66] does 
not require detailed predictions of which sets of nodes 
are likely to suffer correlated failures because it tolerates 
any combinations of failures up to a maximum number 
of nodes. However, flat encoding does not exploit the 
opportunity to reduce replication costs when the system 
can be structured to make some failure combinations 
more likely than others. An alternative approach is to 
use full replication across sites that are not expected to 
fail together [43, 46], but this can be expensive. 

SafeStore is architected to increase the likelihood that 
failures will be restricted to specific groups of nodes, 
and it efficiently deploys storage within and across SSPs 
to address such failures. Myriad [34] also argues for 
a 2-level (cross-site, within-site) coding strategy, but 
SafeStore’s architecture departs from Myriad in keep- 
ing SSPs at arms-length from data owners by carefully 
restricting the SSP interface and by including provisions 
for efficient end-to-end auditing of black-box SSPs. 

SafeStore is most similar in spirit to OceanStore [42] 
in that we erasure code indelible, versioned data across 
independent SSPs. But in pursuit of a more aggressive 
“nomadic data” vision, OceanStore augments this ap- 
proach with a sophisticated overlay-based infrastructure 
for replication of location-independent objects that may 
be accessed concurrently from various locations in the 
network [54]. We gain considerable simplicity by using 
a local soft-state server through which all user requests 
pass and by focusing on storing data on a relatively small 
set of specific, relatively conventional SSPs. We also 
gain assurance in the workings of our SSPs through our 
audit protocol. 

Versioning file systems [16,50,56,59,64] provide 
temporal isolation to tolerate client failures by keeping 
multiple versions of files. We make use of this technique 
but couple it with efficient, isolated, audited storage to 
address a broader threat model. 

We argue that highly durable storage systems should 
audit data periodically to ensure data integrity and to 
limit worst-case MTTR. Zero-knowledge-based audit 
mechanisms [38,47] are either network intensive or 
CPU intensive as their main purpose is to audit data 
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without leaking any information about the data. Safe- 
Store avoids the need for such expensive approaches by 
encrypting data before storing it. We are then able to 
offload audit duties to SSPs and probabilistically spot 
check their results. LOCKSS [46] and Samsara [37] au- 
dit data in P2P storage systems but assume that peers 
store full replicas so that they can easily verify if peers 
store identical data. SafeStore supports erasure coding 
to reduce costs, so our audit mechanism does not require 
SSPs to have fully replicated copies of data. 


8 Conclusion 


Achieving robust data storage on the scale of decades 
forces us to reexamine storage architectures: a broad 
range of threats that could be neglected over shorter 
timescales must now be considered. SafeStore aggres- 
sively applies the principle of fault isolation along ad- 
ministrative, physical, and temporal dimensions. Anal- 
ysis indicates that SafeStore can provide highly robust 
storage and evaluation of an NFS prototype suggests that 
the approach is practical. 
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Abstract 


Users are storing ever-increasing amounts of infor- 
mation digitally, driven by many factors including gov- 
ernment regulations and the public’s desire to digitally 
record their personal histories. Unfortunately, many of 
the security mechanisms that modern systems rely upon, 
such as encryption, are poorly suited for storing data 
for indefinitely long periods of time—it is very diffi- 
cult to manage keys and update cryptosystems to pro- 
vide secrecy through encryption over periods of decades. 
Worse, an adversary who can compromise an archive 
need only wait for cryptanalysis techniques to catch up 
to the encryption algorithm used at the time of the com- 
promise in order to obtain “secure” data. 

To address these concerns, we have developed POT- 
SHARDS, an archival storage system that provides long- 
term security for data with very long lifetimes without 
using encryption. Secrecy is achieved by using prov- 
ably secure secret splitting and spreading the resulting 
shares across separately-managed archives. Providing 
availability and data recovery in such a system can be dif- 
ficult; thus, we use a new technique, approximate point- 
ers, in conjunction with secure distributed RAID tech- 
niques to provide availability and reliability across in- 
dependent archives. To validate our design, we devel- 
oped a prototype POTSHARDS implementation, which 
has demonstrated “normal” storage and retrieval of user 
data using indexes, the recovery of user data using only 
the pieces a user has stored across the archives and the 
reconstruction of an entire failed archive. 


1 Introduction 


Many factors motivate the need for secure long-term 
archives, ranging from the relatively short-term (for 
archival purposes) requirements on preservation, re- 
trieval and security properties demanded by recent leg- 
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islation [1,20] to the indefinite lifetimes of cultural and 
family heritage data. As users increasingly create and 
store images, video, family documents, medical records 
and legal records digitally, the need to securely preserve 
this data for future generations grows correspondingly. 
This information often needs to be stored securely; data 
such as medical records and legal documents that could 
be important to future generations must be kept indefi- 
nitely but must not be publicly accessible. 

The goal of a secure, long-term archive is to provide 
security for relatively static data with an indefinite life- 
time. There are three primary security properties that 
such archives aim to provide. First, the data stored must 
only be viewable by authorized readers. Second, the 
data must be available and accessible to authorized users 
within a reasonable amount of time, even to those who 
might lack a specific key. Third, there must be a way to 
confirm the integrity of the data so that a reader can be 
reasonably assured that the data that is read is the same 
as the data that was written. 

The usage model of secure, long-term archival stor- 
age is write-once, read-maybe, and thus stresses through- 
put over low-latency performance. This is quite different 
from the top storage tier of a hierarchical storage solu- 
tion that stresses low-latency access or even bottom-tier 
backup storage. The usage model of long-term archives 
also has the unique property that the reader may have 
little knowledge of the system’s contents and no contact 
with the original writer; while file lifetimes may be in- 
definite, user lifetimes certainly are not. For digital “time 
capsules” that must last for decades or even centuries, the 
writer is assumed to be gone soon after the data has been 
written. 

There are many novel storage problems [3, 32] that re- 
sult from the potentially indefinite data lifetimes found 
in long-term storage. This is partially due to mecha- 
nisms such as cryptography that work well in the short- 
term but are less effective in the long-term. In long-term 
applications, encryption introduces the problems of lost 
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keys, compromised keys and even compromised cryp- 
tosystems. Additionally, the management of keys be- 
comes difficult because data will experience many key 
rotations and cryptosystem migrations over the course of 
several decades; this must all be done without user in- 
tervention because the user who stored the data may be 
unavailable. Thus, security for archival storage must be 
designed explicitly for the unique demands of long-term 
storage. 

To address the many security requirements for long- 
term archival storage, we designed and implemented 
POTSHARDS (Protection Over Time, Securely Harbor- 
ing And Reliably Distributing Stuff), which uses three 
primary techniques to provide security for long-term 
storage. The first technique is secret splitting [28], which 
is used to provide secrecy for the system’s contents. Se- 
cret splitting breaks a block into n pieces, m of which 
must be obtained to reconstitute the block; it can be 
proven that any set of fewer than m pieces contains no 
information about the original block. As a result, se- 
cret splitting does not require the same updating as en- 
cryption, which is only computationally secure. By pro- 
viding data secrecy without the use of encryption, POT- 
SHARDS is able to move security from encryption to the 
more flexible and secure authentication realm; unlike en- 
cryption, authentication need not be done by computer, 
and authentication schemes can be easily changed in re- 
sponse to new vulnerabilities. Our second technique, ap- 
proximate pointers, makes it possible to reconstitute the 
data in a reasonable time even if all indices over a user’s 
data have been lost. This is achieved without sacrificing 
the secrecy property provided by the secret splitting. The 
third technique is the use of secure, distributed RAID 
techniques across multiple independent archives. In the 
event that an archive fails, the data it stored can be recov- 
ered without the need for other archives to reveal their 
own data. 

We implemented a prototype of POTSHARDS and 
conducted several experiments to test its performance 
and resistance to failure. The current, CPU-bound im- 
plementation of POTSHARDS can read and write data 
at 2.5-5 MB/s on commodity hardware but is highly par- 
allelizable. It also survives the failure of an entire archive 
with no data loss and little effect seen by users. In addi- 
tion, we demonstrated the ability to rebuild a user’s data 
from all of the user’s stored shares without the use of 
a user index. These experiments demonstrate the sys- 
tem’s suitability to the unique usage model of long-term 
archival storage. 


2 Background 


Since POTSHARDS was designed specifically for se- 
cure, long-term storage, we identified three basic design 


tenets to help focus our efforts. First, we assumed that 
encrypted data could be read by anyone given sufficient 
CPU cycles and advances in cryptanalysis. This means 
that, if all of an archives encrypted contents are obtained, 
an attacker can recover the original information. Second, 
data must be recoverable without any information from 
outside the set of archives. Thus, fulfilling requests in a 
reasonable time cannot require anything stored outside 
the archives, including external indexes or encryption 
keys. If this assumption is violated, there is a high risk 
that data will be unrecoverable after sufficient time has 
passed because the needed external information has been 
lost. Third, we assume that individuals are more likely to 
be malicious than an aggregate. In other words, our sys- 
tem can trust a group of archives even though it may not 
trust an individual archive. The chances of every archive 
in the system colluding maliciously is small; thus, we de- 
signed the system to allow rebuilding of stored data if all 
archives cooperate. 

In designing POTSHARDS to meet these goals, we 
used concepts from various research projects and de- 
veloped additional techniques. There are many existing 
storage systems that satisfy some of the design tenets dis- 
cussed above, ranging from general-purpose distributed 
storage systems to distributed content delivery systems, 
to archival systems designed for short-term storage and 
archival systems designed for very specific uses such as 
public content delivery. A representative sample of these 
systems is summarized in Table 1. The remainder of this 
section discusses each of these primary tenets within the 
context of the related systems. Since these existing sys- 
tems were not designed with secure, archival storage in 
mind, none has the combination of long-term data secu- 
rity and proof against obsolescence that POTSHARDS 
provides. 


2.1 Archival Storage Models 


Storage systems such as Venti [23] and Elephant [26] 
are concerned with archival storage, but tend to focus 
on the near-term time scale. Both systems are based on 
the philosophy that inexpensive storage makes it feasible 
to store many versions of data. Other systems, such as 
Glacier [13], are designed to take advantage of the under- 
utilized client storage of a local network. These systems, 
and others that employ “checkpoint-style” backups, ad- 
dress neither the security concerns of the data content 
nor the needs of long-term archival storage. Venti and 
commercial systems such as the EMC Centera [12] use 
content-based storage techniques to achieve their goals, 
naming blocks based on a secure hash of their data. This 
approach increases reliability by providing an easy way 
to verify the content of a block against its name. As with 
the short-term storage systems described above, security 
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Secrecy Authorization Integrity Blocks for Compromise Migration 














































FreeNet encryption none hashing 1 access based 
OceanStore encryption signatures versioning m (out of n) access based 
FarSite encryption certificates ~ Merkle trees 1 continuous relocation 
Publius encryption password (delete) retrieval based m (out of n) 
SNAD / Plutus encryption encryption hashing 1 
GridSharing secret splitting replication 1 
PASIS secret splitting repair agents, auditing m (out of n) 
CleverSafe | information dispersal unknown hashing m (out of n) none 
Glacier user encryption node auth. signatures n/a 
Venti none retrieval n/a 
LOCKSS none vote based checking n/a site crawling 
POTSHARDS secret splitting pluggable algebraic signatures o(R™"!) device refresh 





Table 1: Capability overview of the storage systems described in Section 2. “Blocks to compromise” lists the number of data blocks 
needed to brute-force recover data given advanced cryptanalysis; for POTSHARDS, we assume that an approximate pointer points 
to R shard identifiers. “Migration” is the mechanism for automatic replication or movement of data between nodes in the system. 


is ensured by encrypting data using standard encryption 
algorithms. 

Some systems, such as LOCKSS [18] and Intermem- 
ory [10], are aimed at long-term storage of open content, 
preserving digital data for libraries and archives where 
file consistency and accessibility are paramount. These 
systems are developed around the core idea of very long- 
term access for public information; thus file secrecy is 
explicitly not part of the design. Rather, the systems ex- 
change information about their own copies of each docu- 
ment to obtain consensus between archives, ensuring that 
a rogue archive does not “alter history” by changing the 
content of a document that it holds. 


2.2 Storage Security 


Many storage systems seek to enforce a policy of secrecy 
for their contents. Two common mechanisms for enforc- 
ing data secrecy are encryption and secret splitting. 


2.2.1 Secrecy via Encryption 


Many systems such as OceanStore [25], FARSITE [2], 
SNAD [19], Plutus [16], and e-Vault [15] address file se- 
crecy but rely on the explicit use of keyed encryption. 
While this may work reasonably well for short-term se- 
crecy needs, it is less than ideal for the very long-term 
security problem that POTSHARDS is addressing. En- 
cryption is only computationally secure and the struggle 
between cryptography and cryptanalysis can be viewed 
as an arms race. For example, a DES encrypted mes- 
sage was considered secure in 1976; just 23 years later, 
in 1999, the same DES message could be cracked in un- 
der a day [29]; future advances in quantum computing 
have the potential to make many modern cryptographic 
algorithms obsolete. 

The use of long-lived encryption implies that re- 
encryption must occur to keep pace with advances in 
cryptanalysis in order to ensure secrecy. To prevent a 
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single archive from obtaining the unencrypted data, re- 
encryption must occur over the old encryption, resulting 
in a long key history for each file. Since these keys are 
all external data, a problem with any of the keys in the 
key history can render the data inaccessible when it is 
requested. 

Keyed cryptography is only computationally secure, 
so compromise of an archive of encrypted data is a poten- 
tial problem regardless of the encryption algorithm that 
is used. An adversary who compromises an encrypted 
archive need only wait for cryptanalysis techniques to 
catch up to the encryption used at the time of the com- 
promise. If an insider at a given archive gains access 
to all of its data, he can decrypt any desired informa- 
tion even if the data is subsequently re-encrypted by the 
archive, since the insider will have access to the new key 
by virtue of his internal access. This is unacceptable, 
since the data’s existence on a secure, long-term archive 
suggests that data will still be valuable even if the mali- 
cious user must wait several years to read it. 

Some content publishing systems utilize encryption, 
but its use is not motivated solely by secrecy. Pub- 
lius [34] utilizes encryption for write-level access con- 
trol. Freenet [6] is designed for anonymous publication 
and encryption is used for plausible deniability over the 
contents of a users local store. As with secrecy, the use 
of encryption to enforce long-lived policy is problematic 
due to the mechanism’s computationally secure nature. 


2.2.2 Secrecy via Splitting 


To address the issues resulting from the use of encryp- 
tion, several recent systems including PASIS [11,36] and 
GridSharing [33] have used or suggested the use [31] 
of secret splitting schemes [5,22, 24,28]; a related ap- 
proach used by Mnemosyne [14] and CleverSafe [7] uses 
encryption followed by information dispersal (IDA) to 
attempt to gain the same security. In secret splitting, a 
secret is distributed by splitting it into a set number n of 
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shares such that no group of k shares (k < m <n) re- 
veals any information about the secret; this approach is 
called an (m,n) threshold scheme. In such a scheme, 
any m of the n shares can be combined to reconsti- 
tute the secret; combining fewer than m shares reveals 
no information. A simple example of an (n,n) secret 
splitting scheme for a block B is to randomly gener- 
ate Xo,...,Xn—2, where |X;| = |B], and choose X,_1 so 
that Xp @--- P@X,_-2 @Xy_-1 = B. Secret splitting satis- 
fies the second of our three tenets—data can be rebuilt 
without external information—but it can have the unde- 
sirable side-effect of combining the secrecy and redun- 
dancy aspects of the systems. Although related, these 
two elements of security are, in many respects, orthogo- 
nal to one another. Combining these elements also risks 
introducing compromises into the system by restricting 
the choices of secret splitting schemes. 

To ensure that our third design tenet is satisfied, a se- 
cure long-term storage system must ensure that an at- 
tempt to breach security will be noticed by somebody, 
ensuring that the trust placed in the collection of archives 
can be upheld. Existing systems do not meet this goal 
because the secret splitting and data layout schemes they 
use are minimally effective against an inside attacker that 
knows the location of each of the secret shares. None of 
PASIS, CleverSafe, or GridSharing are designed to pre- 
vent attacks by insiders at one or more sites who can 
determine which pieces they need from other sites and 
steal those specific blocks of data, enabling a breach of 
secrecy with relatively minor effort. This problem is par- 
ticularly difficult given the long time that data must re- 
main secret, since such breaches could occur over years, 
making detection of small-scale intrusions nearly im- 
possible. PASIS addressed the issue of refactoring se- 
cret shares [35]; however, this approach could compro- 
mise data in the system because the refactoring process 
may reveal information during the reconstruction process 
that a malicious archive could use to recover user data. 
By keeping this on separate nodes, the PASIS designers 
hoped to avoid information leakage. Mnemosyne used a 
local steganographic file system to hide chunks of data, 
but this approach is still vulnerable to rapid information 
leakage if the encryption algorithm is compromised be- 
cause the IDA provides no additional protection to the 
distributed pieces. 


2.3 Disaster Recovery 


With long data lifetimes, hardware failure is a given; 
thus, dealing with a failed archive is inevitable. In ad- 
dition, a long-term archival storage solution that relies 
upon multiple archives must be able to survive the loss 
of an archive for other reasons, such as business fail- 
ure. Recovering from such large-scale disasters has long 





Shard-X ® Shard-Y @ Shard-03 = Parity Redundancy group 
Figure 1: An overview of POTSHARDS showing the data 
transformation component producing shards from objects and 
distributing them to independent archives. The archives utilize 
distributed RAID algorithms to securely recover shards in the 
event of a failure. 


been a concern for storage systems [17]. To address 
this issue, systems such as distributed RAID [30], Myr- 
iad [4] and OceanStore [25] use RAID-style algorithms 
or more general redundancy techniques including (m,n) 
error correcting codes along with geographic distribution 
to guard against individual site failure. Secure, long-term 
storage adds the requirement that the secrecy of the dis- 
tributed data must be ensured at all times, including dur- 
ing disaster recovery scenarios. 


3 System Overview 


POTSHARDS is structured as a client communicating 
with a number of independent archives. Though the 
archives are independent, they assist each other through 
distributed RAID techniques to protect the system from 
archive loss. POTSHARDS stores user data by first split- 
ting it into secure shards. These shards are then dis- 
tributed to a number of archives, where each archive 
exists within its own security domain. The read proce- 
dure is similar but reversed; a client requests shards from 
archives and reconstitutes the data. 

Data is prepared for storage during ingestion by a data 
transformation component that transforms objects into a 
set of secure shards which are distributed to the archives, 
as shown in Figure 1; similarly, this component is also 
responsible for reconstituting objects from shards dur- 
ing extraction. The data transformation component runs 
on a system separate from the archives on which the 
shards reside, and can fulfill requests from either a sin- 
gle client or many clients, depending on the implementa- 
tion. This approach provides two benefits: the data never 
reaches an archive in an unsecured form; and multiple 
CPU-bound data transformation processes can generate 
shards in parallel for a single set of physical archives. 
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Figure 2: Data entities in POTSHARDS, with size (in bits) in- 
dicated above each field. Note that entities are not shown to 
scale relative to one another. S is the number of shards that the 
fragment produces. split1 is an XOR secret split and split2 is a 
Shamir secret split in POTSHARDS. 


The archives operate in a manner similar to financial 
banks in that they are relatively stable and they have a in- 
centive (financial or otherwise) to monitor and maintain 
the security of their contents. Additionally, the barrier 
to entry for a new archive should be relatively high (al- 
though POTSHARDS does takes precautions against a 
malicious insider); security is strengthened by distribut- 
ing shards amongst the archives, so it is important that 
each archive can demonstrate an ability to protect its 
data. Other benefits of archive independence include re- 
ducing the effectiveness of insider attacks and making 
it easier to exploit the benefits of geographic diversity 
in physical archive locations. For these reasons, a sin- 
gle entity, such as a multinational company, should still 
maintain multiple independent archives to gain these se- 
curity and reliability benefits. 


3.1 Data Entities and Naming 


There are three main data objects in POTSHARDS: ob- 
jects, fragments and shards. As Figure 1 shows, objects 
contain the data that users submit to the system at the top 
level. Fragments are used within the data transformation 
component during the production of shards, which are 
the pieces actually stored on the archives. The details of 
these data entities can be seen in Figure 2. 

All data entities in the current implementation of POT- 
SHARDS are given unique 128-bit identifiers. The first 
40 bits of the name uniquely identify the client in the 
same manner as a bank account is identified by an ac- 
count number. The remaining 88 bits are used to identify 
the data entity. The length of the identifier could be ex- 
tended relatively easily in future implementations. The 
names for entities that do not directly contribute to secu- 
rity within POTSHARDS, such as those for objects, can 
be generated in any way desired. However, the security 
and recovery time for a set of shards is directly related to 
the shards’ names; thus, shards’ IDs must be chosen with 
great care to ensure a proper density of names, providing 
sufficient security. 
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In addition to uniquely identifying data entities within 
the system, IDs play an important role in the secret split- 
ting algorithms used in POTSHARDS. For secret split- 
ting techniques that rely on linear interpolation [28], the 
reconstitution algorithm must know the original order of 
the secret shares. Knowing the order of the shards in a 
shard tuple can greatly reduce the time taken to recon- 
stitute the data by avoiding the need to try each permu- 
tation of share ordering. Currently, this ordering is done 
by ensuring that the numerical ordering of the shard IDs 
reflects the input order to the reconstitution algorithm. 


3.2 Secrecy and Reliability Techniques 


POTSHARDS utilizes three primary techniques in the 
creation and long-term storage of shards. First, se- 
cret splitting algorithms provide file secrecy without the 
need to periodically update the algorithm. This is due 
to the fact that perfect secret splitting is information- 
theoretically secure as opposed to only computationally 
secure. Second, approximate pointers between shards al- 
low objects to be recovered from only the shards them- 
selves. Thus, even if all indices over a user’s shards are 
lost, their data can be recovered in a reasonable amount 
of time. Third, secure, distributed RAID techniques 
across multiple independent archives allow data to be re- 
covered in the event of an archive failure without expos- 
ing the original data during archive reconstruction. 

POTSHARDS provides data secrecy through the use 
of secret splitting algorithms; thus, there is no need to 
maintain key history because POTSHARDS does not use 
traditional encryption keys.Additionally, POTSHARDS 
utilizes secret splitting in a way that does not combine 
the secrecy and redundancy parameters. Storage of the 
secret shares is also handled in a manner that dramat- 
ically reduces the effectiveness of insider attacks. By 
using secret splitting techniques, the secrecy in POT- 
SHARDS has a degree of future-proofing built into it—it 
can be proven that an adversary with infinite computa- 
tional power cannot gain any of the original data, even if 
an entire archive is compromised. While not strictly nec- 
essary, the introduction of a small amount of redundancy 
at the secret splitting layer allows POTSHARDS to han- 
dle transient archive unavailability by not requiring that 
a reader obtain all of the shards for an object; however, 
redundancy at this level is used primarily for short-term 
failures. 

POTSHARDS provides approximate pointers to en- 
able the reasonably quick reconstitution of user data 
without any information that exists outside of the shards 
themselves. POTSHARDS users normally keep indexes 
allowing them to quickly locate the shards that they need 
to reconstitute a particular object, as described in Sec- 
tion 4.3, so normal shard retrieval consists of asking 
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Figure 3: Approximate pointers point to R “candidate” shards 
(R = 4 in this example) that might be next in a valid shard tuple. 
Shardsox make up a valid shard tuple. If an intruder mistak- 
enly picks shard2,, he will not discover his error until he has 
retrieved sufficient shards and validation fails on the reassem- 
bled data. 


archives for the specific shards that make up an object, 
and is relatively fast. Approximate pointers are used 
when these user indexes are lost or otherwise unavail- 
able. Since POTSHARDS can be used as a time capsule 
to secure data, it is foreseeable that a future user may 
be able to access the shards that they have a legal right 
to but have no idea how to combine them. The shards 
that can be combined together to reconstitute data form 
a shard tuple; an approximate pointer indicates the re- 
gion in the user’s private namespace where the next shard 
in the shard tuple exists, as shown in Figure 3. An ap- 
proximate pointer has the benefit of making emergency 
data regeneration tractable while still making it difficult 
for an adversary to launch a targeted attack. If exact 
pointers were used, an adversary would know exactly 
which shards to target to rebuild an object. On the other 
hand, keeping no pointer at all makes it intractable to 
combine the correct shards without outside knowledge 
of which shards to combine. With approximate pointers, 
an attacker with one shard would only know the region 
where the next shard exists. Thus, a brute force attack re- 
questing every shard in the region would be quite notice- 
able because the POTSHARDS namespace is intention- 
ally kept sparse and an attack would result in requests for 
shards that do not exist. Unlike an index relating shards 
to objects that users would keep (and not store in the clear 
on an archive), an approximate pointer is part of the shard 
and is stored on the archive. 


The archive layer in which the shards are stored con- 
sists of independent archives utilizing secure, distributed 
RAID techniques to provide reliability. As Figure 1 
shows, archive-level redundancy is computed across sets 
of unrelated shards, so redundancy groups provide no in- 
sight into shard reassembly. POTSHARDS includes two 
novel modifications beyond the distributed redundancy 
explored earlier [4,30]. The first is a secure reconstruc- 
tion procedure, described in Section 4.2.1, that allows a 
failed archive’s data to be regenerated in a manner that 
prevents archives from obtaining additional shards dur- 
ing the reconstruction; shards from the failed archive 





(a) Four data transformation layers in POTSHARDS. 


[Module [Tapa Owiput 


Pre-processing | file object 

Secrecy split | object set of fragments 
fragment set of shards 
set of shards | msgs for archives 


Availability split 
Placement 
(b) Inputs and outputs for each transformation layer. 





Figure 4: The transformation component consists of four lev- 
els. Approximate pointers are utilized at the second secret 
split. Note that locating one shard tuple provides no informa- 
tion about locating the shards from other tuples. 


are rebuilt only at the new archive that is replacing it. 
Second, POTSHARDS uses algebraic signatures [27] to 
ensure intra-archive integrity as well as inter-archive in- 
tegrity. Algebraic signatures have the desirable property 
that the parity of a signature is the same as the signature 
of the parity, which can be used to prove the existence of 
data on other archives without revealing the data. 


4 Implementation Details 


This section details the components of POTSHARDS 
and how each contributes to providing long-term, secure 
storage. We first describe the transformation that POT- 
SHARDS performs to ensure data secrecy. Next, we de- 
tail the inter-archive techniques POTSHARDS uses to 
provide long-term reliability. We then describe index 
construction; the use of indices makes “normal” data re- 
trieval much simpler. Finally, we describe how we use 
approximate pointers to recover data with no additional 
information beyond the shards themselves, thus ensuring 
that POTSHARDS archives will be readable by future 
generations. 


4.1 Data Transformation: Secrecy 


Before being stored at the archive layer, user data trav- 
els through the data transformation component of POT- 
SHARDS. This component is made up of four layers as 
shown in Figure 4. 


1. The pre-processing layer divides files into fixed-sized, 
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b-byte objects. Additionally, objects include a hash 
that is used to confirm correct reconstitution. 

2. A secret splitting layer tuned for secrecy takes an object 
and produces a set of fragments. 

3. A secret splitting layer tuned for availability takes a 
fragment and produces a tuple of shards. It is also 
at this layer that the approximate pointers between the 
shards are created. 

4. The placement layer determines how to distribute the 
shards to the archives. 


4.1.1 Secret Splitting Layers 


Fragments are generated at the first level of secret split- 
ting, which is tuned for secrecy. Currently we use an 
XOR-based algorithm that produces n fragments from an 
object. To ensure security, the random data required for 
XOR splitting can be obtained through a physical process 
such as radio-active decay or thermal noise. As Figure 2 
illustrates, fragments also contain metadata including a 
hash of the fragment’s data which can be used to confirm 
a successful reconstitution. 


A tuple of shards is produced from a fragment us- 
ing another layer of secret splitting. This second split 
is tuned for availability which allows reconstitution in 
the event that an archive is down or unavailable when 
a request is made. In this version of POTSHARDS, 
shards are generated from a fragment using an (m,n) se- 
cret splitting algorithm [24,28]. As the Figure 2 shows, 
shards contain no information about the fragments that 
they make up. 

The two levels of secret splitting provide three impor- 
tant security advantages. First, as Figure 4 illustrates, 
the two-levels of splitting can be viewed as a tree with 
an increased fan out compared to one level of splitting. 
Thus, even if an attacker is able to locate all of the mem- 
bers of a shard tuple they can only rebuild a fragment 
and they have no information to help them find shards 
for the other fragments. Second, it separates the secrecy 
and availability aspects of the system. With two levels 
of secret splitting we do not need to compromise one as- 
pect for the other. Third, it allows useful metadata to be 
stored with the fragments as this data will be kept secret 
by the second level of splitting. The details of shards and 
fragments are shown in Figure 2. 

One cost of two-level secret splitting is that the over- 
all storage requirements for the system are increased. 
A two-way XOR split followed by a (2,3) secret split 
increases storage requirements by a factor of six; dis- 
tributed RAID further increases the overhead. If a user 
desires to offset this cost, data can be submitted in a com- 
pressed archival form [37]; compressed data is handled 
just like any other type of data. 
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4.1.2 Placement Layer 


The placement layer determines which archive will store 
each shard. The decision takes into account which shards 
belong in the same tuple and ensures that no single 
archive is given enough shards to recover data. 

This layer contributes to security in POTSHARDS in 
four ways. First, since it is part of the data transforma- 
tion component, no knowledge of which shards belong to 
an object need exist outside of the component. Second, 
the effectiveness of a insider attack at the archives is re- 
duced because no single archive contains enough shards 
to reconstitute any data. Third, the effectiveness of an ex- 
ternal attack is decreased because shards are distributed 
to multiple archives, each of which can exist in their own 
security domain. Fourth, the placement layer can take 
into account the geographic location of archives in order 
to maximize the availability of data. 


4.2 Archive Design: Reliability 


Storage in POTSHARDS is handled by a set of in- 
dependent archives that store shards, actively monitor 
their own security and actively question the security of 
the other archives. The archives do not know which 
shards form a tuple, nor do they have any information 
about fragments or object reconstitution. A compro- 
mised archive does not provide an adversary with enough 
shards to rebuild user data. Nor does it provide an adver- 
sary with enough information to know where to find the 
appropriate shards needed to rebuild user data. Absent 
such precautions, the archive model would likely weaken 
the strong security properties provided by the other sys- 
tem components. 

Since POTSHARDS is designed for long-term stor- 
age, it is inevitable that disasters will occur and archive 
membership will change over time. To deal with the 
threat of data loss from these events, POTSHARDS uti- 
lizes distributed RAID techniques. This is accomplished 
by dividing each archive into fixed-sized blocks and re- 
quiring all archives to agree on distributed, RAID-based 
methods over these blocks. Each block on the archive 
holds either shards or redundancy data. 

When shards arrive at an archive for storage, inges- 
tion occurs in three steps. First, a random block is cho- 
sen as the storage location of the shard. Next, the shard 
is placed in the last available slot in the the block. Fi- 
nally, the corresponding parity updates are sent to the 
proper archives. Each parity update contains the data 
stored in the block and the appropriate parity block lo- 
cation. The failure of any parity update will result in a 
roll-back of the parity updates and re-placement of the 
shard into another block. Although it is assumed that 
all of the archives are trusted, we are currently analyz- 
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Figure 5: A single round of archive recovery in a RAID 5 
redundancy group. Each round consists of multiple steps. 
Archive N contains data n and generates random blocks ry. 


ing the security effects of passing shard data between the 
archives during parity updates and exploring techniques 
for preventing archives from maliciously accumulating 
shards. 

The distributed RAID techniques used in POT- 
SHARDS are based on those from existing systems [4, 
30]. In such systems, cost-effective, fault-tolerant, dis- 
tributed storage is achieved by computing parity across 
unrelated data in wide area redundancy groups. Given 
an (n,k) erasure code, a redundancy group is an ordered 
set of k data blocks and n—k parity blocks where each 
block resides on one of n distinct archives. The redun- 
dancy group can survive the loss of up to n — k archives 
with no data loss. The current implementation of POT- 
SHARDS has the ability to use Reed-Solomon codes or 
single parity to provide flexible and space-efficient re- 
dundancy across the archives. 

POTSHARDS enhances the security of existing dis- 
tributed RAID techniques through two important ad- 
ditions. First, the risk of information leakage during 
archive recovery is greatly mitigated through secure re- 
construction techniques. Second, POTSHARDS utilizes 
algebraic signatures [27] to implement a secure protocol 
for both storage verification and data integrity checking. 


4.2.1 Secure Archive Reconstruction 


Reconstruction of data can pose a significant security risk 
because it can involve many archives and considerable 
amounts of data passing between archives. The secure 
recovery algorithm implemented within POTSHARDS 
exploits the independence of the archives participating 
in a redundancy group and the commutativity of evaluat- 
ing the parity. Our reconstruction algorithm permits each 
archive to independently reconstruct a block of failed 
data without revealing any information about its data. 
The commutativity of the reconstruction procedure re- 
sults in a reconstruction protocol that can occur in per- 
mutations, which greatly decreases the likelihood of suc- 
cessful collusion during archive recovery. 

The recovery protocol begins with the confirmation of 
a partial or whole archive failure and, since each archive 
is a member of one or more redundancy groups, pro- 
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ceeds one redundancy group at a time. If a failure is 
confirmed, the archives in the system must agree on the 
destination of recovered data. A fail-over archive is cho- 
sen based on two criteria: the fail-over archive must not 
be a member of the redundancy group being recovered 
and it must have the capacity to store the recovered data. 
Due to these constraints multiple fail-over archives may 
be needed to perform reconstruction and redistribution. 
Future work will include ensuring that the choice of fail- 
over archives prevent any archive from acquiring enough 
shards to reconstruct user data. 

Once the fail-over archive is selected, recovery occurs 
in multiple rounds. A single round of our secure recov- 
ery protocol over a single redundancy group is illustrated 
in Figure 5. In this example, the available members of 
a redundancy group collaborate to reconstruct the data 
from a failed archive onto a chosen archive X. An archive 
(which cannot be the fail-over and cannot be one of the 
collaborating archives) is appointed to manage the pro- 
tocol by rebuilding one block at a time through multi- 
ple rounds of chained requests. A request contains an 
ordered list of archives, corresponding block identifiers 
and a data buffer and proceeds as follows at each archive 
in the chain: 


1. Request a involving local block n arrives at archive N. 

2. The archive creates a random block r, and computes 
NOrnz =n. 

3. The archive computes B = a @n’ and removes its entry 
from the request 

4. The archive sends r, directly to archive X. 

5. B is sent to the next archive in the list. 


This continues at each archive until the chain ends at 
archive X and the block is reconstructed. The commu- 
tativity of the rebuild process allows us to decrease the 
likelihood of data exposure by permuting the order of 
the chain in each round. This procedure is easily paral- 
lelized and continues until all of the failed blocks for the 
redundancy group are reconstructed. Additionally, this 
approach can be generalized to any linear erasure code; 
as long as the generator matrix for the code is known, the 
protocol remains unchanged. 


4.2.2 Secure Integrity Checking 


Preserving data integrity is a critical task in all long-term 
archives. POTSHARDS actively verifies the integrity of 
data using two different forms of integrity checking. The 
first technique requires each of the archives to periodi- 
cally check its data for integrity violations using a hash 
stored in the header of each block on disk. The sec- 
ond technique is a form of inter-archive integrity check- 
ing that utilizes algebraic signatures [27] across the re- 
dundancy groups. Algebraic signatures have the prop- 
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erty that the signatures of the parity equals the parity 
of the signatures. This property is used to verify that 
the archives in a given redundancy group are properly 
storing data and are performing the required internal 
checks [27]. 

Secure, inter-archive integrity checking is achieved 
through algebraic signature requests over a specific in- 
terval of data. A check begins when an archive asks 
the members of a redundancy group for an algebraic sig- 
nature over a specified interval of data. The algebraic 
signature forms a codeword in the erasure code used by 
the redundancy group and integrity over the interval of 
data is checked by comparing the parity of the data sig- 
natures to the signature of the parity. If the comparison 
check fails, then the archive(s) in violation may be found 
as long as the number of incorrect signatures is within 
the error-correction capability of the code. In general, 
a small signature (typically 4 bytes) is computed from a 
few megabytes of data. This results in very little infor- 
mation leakage. If necessary, restrictions may be placed 
on algebraic signature requests to ensure that no data is 
exposed during the integrity check process. 


4.3 User Indexes 


When shards are created, the exact names of the shards 
are returned to the user along with their archive place- 
ment locations; however, these exact pointers are not 
stored in the shards themselves, so they are not avail- 
able to someone attacking the archives. Typically, a user 
maintains this information and the relationship between 
shards, fragments, objects, and files in an index to allow 
for fast retrieval. In the general case, the user consults her 
index and requests specific shards from the system. This 
index can, in turn, be stored within POTSHARDS, re- 
sulting in an index that can be rebuilt from a users shards 
with no outside information. 

The index for each user can be stored in POTSHARDS 
as a linked list of index pages with new pages inserted at 
the head of the list, as shown in Figure 6. Since the index 
pages are designed to be stored within POTSHARDS, 
each page is immutable. When a user submits a file to 
the system, a list of mappings from the file to its shards 
is returned. This data is recorded in a new index page, 
along with a list of shards corresponding to the previous 
head of the index list. This new page is then submitted 
to the system and the shard list returned is maintained as 
the new head of the index list. These index root-shards 
can be maintained by the client application or even on a 
physical token, such as a flash drive or smart card. 

This approach of each user maintaining their own pri- 
vate index has three advantages. First, since each user 
maintains his own index, the compromise of a user index 
does not affect the security of other users’ data. Second, 
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Figure 6: User index made up of two pages. One page was 
created at time to and the other at time t). 


the index for one user can be recovered with no effect on 
other users. Third, the system does not know about the 
relationship between a user’s shards and their data. 

In some ways, the index over a user’s shards can be 
compared to an encryption key because it contains the 
information needed to rebuild a user’s data. However, 
the user’s index is different from an encryption key in 
two important ways. First, the user’s index is not a sin- 
gle point of failure like an encryption key. If the index 
is lost or damaged, it can be recovered from the data 
without any input from the owner of the index. Second, 
full archive collusion can rebuild the index. If a user can 
prove a legal right to data, such as by a court subpoena, 
than the archives can provide all of the user’s shards and 
allow the reconstitution of the data. If the data was en- 
crypted, the files without the encryption key might not be 
accessible in a reasonable period of time. 


4.4 Approximate Pointers and Recovery 


Approximate pointers are used to relate shards in the 
same shard tuple to one another in a manner that al- 
lows recovery while still reducing an adversary’s ability 
to launch a targeted attack. Each shard has an approxi- 
mate pointer to the next shard in the fragment, with the 
last shard pointing back to the first and completing the 
cycle, as shown in Figure 3. This allows a user to recover 
data from their shards even if all other outside informa- 
tion, such as the index, is lost. 

There are two ways that approximate pointers can 
be implemented: randomly picking a value within R/2 
above or below the next shard’s identifier, or masking off 
the low-order r bits (R = 2’) of the next shard’s identi- 
fier, hiding the true value. Currently, POTSHARDS uses 
the latter approach; we are investigating the tradeoffs be- 
tween the two approaches. One benefit to using the R/2 
approach is that it allows a finer-grained level of adjust- 
ment compared to the relatively coarse-grained bitmask 
approach. 

The use of approximate pointers provides a great deal 
of security by preventing an intruder who compromises 
an archive or an inside attacker from knowing exactly 
which shards to steal from other archives. An intruder 
would have to steal all of the shards an approximate 
pointer could refer to, and would have to steal all of the 
shards they refer to, and so on. All of this would have to 
bypass the authentication mechanisms of each archive, 
and archives would be able to identify the access pattern 
of a thief, who would be attempting to obtains shards that 
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may not exist. Since partially reconstituted fragments 
cannot be verified, the intruder might have to steal all 
of the potential shards to ensure that he was able to re- 
constitute the fragment. For example, if an approximate 
pointer points to R shards and a fragment is split using 
(m,n) secret splitting, an intruder would have to steal, on 
average, R”~!/2 shards to decode the fragment. 

In contrast to a malicious user, a legitimate user with 
access to all of his shards can easily rebuild the fragments 
and, from them, the objects and files they comprise. Sup- 
pose this user created shards from fragments using an 
(m,n) secret splitting algorithm. A user would start by 
obtaining all of her shards which, in the case of recover- 
ies, might require additional authentication steps. Once 
she obtains all of her shards from the archives, there are 
two approaches to regenerating those fragments. First, 
she could try every possible chain of length m, rebuild- 
ing the fragment and attempting to verify it. Second, 
she could narrow the list of possible chains by only at- 
tempting to verify chains of length n that represented 
cycles, an approach we call the ring heuristic. As Fig- 
ure 2 illustrates, fragments include a hash that is used 
to confirm successful reconstitution. Fragments also in- 
clude the identifier for the object from which they are de- 
rived, making the combination of fragments into objects 
a straightforward process. 

Because the Shamir secret splitting algorithm is com- 
putationally expensive, even when combining shards that 
do not generate valid fragments, we use the ring heuris- 
tic to reduce the number of failed reconstitution attempts 
in two ways. First, the number of cycles of length n is 
lower than the number of paths of length m since many 
paths of length n do not make cycles. Second, recon- 
stitution using the Shamir secret splitting algorithm re- 
quires that the shares be properly ordered and positioned 
within the share list. Though the shard ID provides a 
natural ordering for shards, it does not assist with posi- 
tioning. For example, suppose the shards were produced 
with a 3 of 5 split. A chain of three shards, (s,52,53), 
would potentially need to be submitted to the secret split- 
ting algorithm three times to test each possible order: 


(51,52,53,0,9), (~,51,52,83,), and (~, p,51,52,53). 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


Our experiments using the current implementation of 
POTSHARDS were designed to measure several things. 
First, we wanted to evaluate the performance of the sys- 
tem and identify any bottlenecks. Next, we compared 
the behavior of the system in an environment with heavy 
contention for processing and network resources against 
that in a dedicated, lightly loaded environment. Finally, 
we evaluated POTSHARDS:’ ability to recover from the 
loss of an archive as well as the loss of a user index. 


During our experiments, the data transformation com- 
ponent was run from the client’s system using object 
sizes of 750 KB. The first layer of secret splitting used 
an XOR based algorithm and produced two fragments 
per object, and the second layer utilized a (2,3) Shamir 
threshold scheme. The workloads contained a mixture 
of PDF, Postscript files, and images. These files are 
representative of the content that a long-term archive 
might contain, although it is important to note that POT- 
SHARDS sees all objects as the same regardless the ob- 
jects’ origin or content. File sizes ranged from about half 
a megabyte to several megabytes in size; thus, most were 
ingested and extracted as multiple objects. 

For the local experiments, all systems were located on 
the same | Gbps network with little outside contention 
for computing or network resources. The client com- 
puters were equipped with two 2.74 GHz Pentium 4 pro- 
cessors, 2GB of RAM and Linux version 2.6.9-22.01.1. 
Each of the sixteen archives were equipped with two 
2.74 GHz Pentium 4 processors, 3 GB of RAM, 7.3 GB 
of available local hard drive space and Linux version 
2.6.9-34. In contrast to the local experiments, the global- 
scale experiments were conducted using PlanetLab [21], 
resulting in considerable contention for shared resources. 
For these experiments, both the clients and archives were 
run in a slice that contained twelve PlanetLab nodes 
(eight archives and four clients) distributed across the 
globe. 

The POTSHARDS prototype system itself consists of 
roughly 15,000 lines of Java 5.0 code. Communications 
between layers used Java sockets over standard TCP/IP, 
and the archives used Sleepycat Software’s BerkeleyDB 
version 3.0 for persistent storage of shards. 


5.1 Read and Write Performance 


Our first set of experiments evaluated the performance 
of ingestion and extraction on a dedicated set of systems 
and on PlanetLab. Table 2 profiles the ingestion and ex- 
traction of one block of data. comparing the time taken 
on an unloaded local cluster of machines and the heavily 
loaded, global scale PlanetLab. In addition to the time, 
the table details the number of messages exchanged dur- 
ing the request. 

As Table 2 shows, most of the time on the local 
cluster is spent in the transformation layer. This is 
to be expected as Shamir secret-splitting algorithm is 
compute-intensive. While slower than many encryp- 
tion algorithms, such secret-splitting algorithms do not 
suffer from the problems discussed earlier with long- 
term encryption and are fast enough for archival storage. 
The compute-intensive nature of secret-splitting is fur- 
ther highlighted in the local experiments due to the local 
cluster’s dedicated network with almost no outside cross- 
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Table 2: Profile of the ingestion and extraction of one object, 
comparing trials run on a lightly-loaded local cluster with the 
global-scale PlanetLab. Results are the average of 3 runs of 
36 blocks per run using a (2,2) XOR split to generate fragments 
and a (2,3) Shamir split to generate shards. 
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traffic. The transformation time for ingestion is greater 
than for extraction for two reasons. First, during inges- 
tion, the transformation must generate many random val- 
ues. Second, during extraction, the transformation layer 
performs linear interpolation using only those shards that 
are necessary. That is, given an (m,n) secret split, all n 
are retrieved but calculation is only done on the first m 
shards; the minimum required to rebuild the data. Dur- 
ing extraction, the speed improvements in the transfor- 
mation layer are balanced by the time required to collect 
the requested shards from the archive layer. 

In a congested, heavily loaded system, the time to 
move data through the system begins to dominate the 
transformation time as the PlanetLab performance fig- 
ures in Table 2 show. This is evident in the comparable 
times spent in the transformation layers in the two envi- 
ronments contrasted with the very divergent times spent 
on requests and responses in the two environments. For 
example, the extraction request trip took only 28 ms on 
the local cluster but required about 6.5 seconds on the 
PlanetLab trials. Since request messages are quite small, 
the difference is even more dramatic in the shard acqui- 
sition times for extraction. Here, moving the shards from 
the archives to the transformation layer took only 832 ms 
on the local cluster but over 29.5 seconds on PlanetLab. 

The measurements per object represent two distinct 
scenarios. The cluster numbers are from a lightly-loaded, 
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Figure 7: System throughput with sixteen archives and a work- 
load of 100 MB per client using the same system parameters as 
in Table 2. 


well-equipped and homogeneous network with unsatu- 
rated communication channels. In contrast, the Planet- 
Lab numbers feature far more congestion and resource 
demands as POTSHARDS contended with other pro- 
cesses for both host and network facilities. However, in 
archival storage, latency is not as important as through- 
put. Thus, while these times are not adequate for low- 
latency applications, they are acceptable for archival 
storage. 

The results from local tests show a per client through- 
put of 0.50 MB/s extraction and 0.43 MB/s ingestion— 
per-client performance is largely limited by the current 
design of the data transformation layer. In the current 
version, both XOR splitting and linear interpolation split- 
ting is performed in a Java-based implementation; fu- 
ture versions will use GF (2!) arithmetic in an opti- 
mized C based library. Additionally, clients currently 
submit objects to the data transformation component and 
synchronously await a response from the system before 
submitting the next object. In contrast, the remainder 
of the system is highly asynchronous. The high level 
of parallelism in the lower layer is demonstrated in the 
throughput as the number of clients increases. As Fig- 
ure 7 shows, the read and write throughput scales as 
the number of clients increases. With a low number of 
clients, much of the system’s time is spent waiting for 
a request from the secret splitting layers. As the num- 
ber of clients increases, however, the system is able to 
take advantage of the increased aggregate requests of the 
clients to achieve system throughput of 4.66 MB/s for ex- 
traction and 2.86 MB/s for ingestion. Write performance 
is further improved through the use of asynchronous par- 
ity updates. While an ingestion response waits for the 
archive to write the data before being sent, it does not 
need to wait for the parity updates. 

An additional factor to consider in measuring through- 
put is the storage blow-up introduced by the two levels of 
secret splitting. Using parameters of (2,2) XOR splitting 
and (2,3) shard splitting requires six bytes to be stored 
for every byte of user data. In our experiments, system 
throughput is measured from the client perspective even 
though demands inside the system are six times those 
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Figure 8: Brute force recovery time for an increasing number 
of shards generated using different secret splitting parameters. 


Name Space Shards _ False Rings Time 
16 bits 4190 24451 6715 sec 
32 bits 4190 0 225 sec 


Table 3: Recovery time in a name space with 5447 allocated 
names for two different name space sizes. For larger sys- 
tems, this time increases approximately linearly with. system 
size; name density and secret splitting parameters determine 
the slope of the line. 


seen by the client. Nonetheless, one goal for future work 
is to improve system throughput by implementing asyn- 
chronous communication in the client. 


5.2 User Data Recovery 


In the event that the index over a user’s shards is lost or 
damaged, user data, including the index, if it was stored 
in POTSHARDS, can be recovered from the shards 
themselves. To begin the procedure, the user authenti- 
cates herself to each of the individual archives and ob- 
tains all of her shards. The user then applies the algo- 
rithm described in Section 4.4 to rebuild the fragments 
and the objects that make up her data. 

We ran experiments to measure the speed of the re- 
covery process for both algorithm options. While the re- 
covery process is not fast enough to use as the sole ex- 
traction method, it is fast enough for use as a recovery 
tool. Figure 8 shows the recovery times for two different 
secret splitting parameters. Using the ring heuristic pro- 
vides a near-linear recovery time as the number of shards 
increases, and is much faster than the naive approach. 
In contrast, recovery without using the ring heuristic re- 
sults in an exponential growth. This is very apparent in 
Figure 8(b), which must potentially try each path three 
times. The ring heuristic provides an additional layer of 
security because a user that can properly authenticate to 
all of the archives and acquire all of their shards can re- 
cover their data very quickly. In contrast, an intruder that 
cannot acquire all of the needed shards must search in 
exponential time. 

The density of the name space has a large effect on the 
time required to recover the shards. As shown in Table 3, 
a sparse name space results in fewer false shard rings 
(none in this experiment) and is almost 30 times faster 


than a densely packed name space. An area of future re- 
search is to design name allocation policies that balance 
the recovery times with the security of the shards. One 
simple option would be to utilize a sliding window into 
the name space from which names are drawn. As the cur- 
rent window becomes saturated it moves within the name 
space. This would ensure adequate density for both new 
names and existing names. 


5.3 Archive Reconstruction 


The archive recovery mechanisms were run on our lo- 
cal system using eight 1.5GB archives. Each redun- 
dancy group in the experiment contained eight archives 
encoded using RAIDS. A 25 MB client workload was 
ingested into the system using (2,2) XOR splitting and 
(2,3) Shamir splitting, resulting in 150MB of client 
shards, excluding the appropriate parity. After the work- 
load was ingested, an archive was failed. We then used a 
static recovery manager that sent reconstruction requests 
to all of the available archives and waited for successful 
responses from a fail-over archive. Once the procedure 
completed, the contents of the failed archive and the re- 
constructed archive were compared. This procedure was 
run three times, recovering at 14.5 MB/s, with the veri- 
fication proving successful on each trial. The procedure 
was also run with faults injected into the recovery pro- 
cess to ensure that the verification process was correct. 


6 Discussion 


While we have designed and implemented an infrastruc- 
ture that supports secure long-term archival storage with- 
out the use of encryption, there are still some outstanding 
issues. POTSHARDS assumes that individual archives 
are relatively reliable; however, automated maintenance 
of large-scale archival storage remains challenging [3]. 
We plan to explore the construction of archives from au- 
tonomous power-managed disk arrays as an alternative 
to tape [8]. The goal would be devices that can distribute 
and replicate storage amongst themselves, reducing the 
level of human intervention to replacing disks when suf- 
ficiently many have failed. 

A secure, archival system must deal with the often 
conflicting requirements of maintaining the secrecy of 
data while also providing a degree of redundancy. To this 
end, further work will explore the contention between 
these two demands in such areas as parity building. In 
future versions, we hope to improve the security of parity 
updates in which sensitive data must be passed between 
archives. 

Currently, POTSHARDS depends on strong authenti- 
cation and intrusion detection to keep data safe, but it is 
not clear how to defend against intrusions that may occur 
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over many years, even if such attacks are detected. We 
are exploring approaches that can refactor the data [35] 
so that partial progress in an intrusion can be erased by 
making new shards “incompatible” with old shards. Un- 
like the failure of an encryption algorithm, which would 
necessitate wholesale re-encryption, refactoring for se- 
curity could be done over time to limit the window over 
which a slow attack could succeed. Refactoring could 
also be applicable to secure migration of data to new stor- 
age devices. 

We have introduced the approximate pointer mecha- 
nism as a means of making data recovery more tractable 
while maintaining security. While we believe they are 
useful in this capacity, we admit that there is more work 
to be done in understanding their nature. Specifically, we 
plan on exploring the relationship between the ID names- 
pace and approximate pointer parameters. 

We would also like to reduce the storage overhead in 
POTSHARDS, and are considering several approaches 
to do so. Some information dispersal algorithms may 
have lower overheads than Shamir secret splitting; we 
plan to explore their use, assuming that they maintain 
the information-theoretic security provided by our cur- 
rent algorithm. 

The research in POTSHARDS is only concerned with 
preserving the bits that make up files; understanding the 
bits is an orthogonal problem that must also be solved. 
Others have begun to address this problem [9], but main- 
taining the semantic meanings of bits over decades-long 
periods may prove to be an even more difficult problem 
than securely maintaining the bits themselves. 


7 Conclusions 


This paper introduced POTSHARDS, a system designed 
to provide secure long-term archival storage to address 
the new challenges and new security threats posed by 
archives that must securely preserve data for decades or 
longer. 

In developing POTSHARDS, we made several key 
contributions to secure long-term data archival. First, we 
use multiple layers of secret splitting, approximate point- 
ers, and archives located in independent authorization 
domains to ensure secrecy, shifting security of long-lived 
data away from a reliance on encryption. The combina- 
tion of secret splitting and approximate pointers forces an 
attacker to steal an exponential number of shares in or- 
der to reconstitute a single fragment of user data; because 
he does not know which particular shares are needed, he 
must obtain all of the possibly-required shares. Second, 
we demonstrated that a user’s data can be rebuilt in a 
relatively short time from the stored shares only if suffi- 
ciently many pieces can be acquired. Even a sizable (but 
incomplete) fraction of the stored pieces from a subset of 
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the archives will not leak information, ensuring that data 
stored in POTSHARDS will remain secret. Third, we 
made intrusion detection easier by dramatically increas- 
ing the amount of information that an attacker would 
have to steal and requiring a relatively unusual access 
pattern to mount the attack. Fourth, we ensure long-term 
data integrity through the use of RAID algorithms across 
multiple archives, allowing POTSHARDS to utilize het- 
erogeneous storage systems with the ability to recover 
from failed or defunct archives and a facility to migrate 
data to newer storage devices. 

Our experiments show that the current prototype im- 
plementation can store user data at nearly 3 MB/s and 
retrieve user data at 5 MB/s. Since POTSHARDS is an 
archival storage system, throughput is more of a concern 
than latency, and these throughputs exceed typical long- 
term data creation rates for most environments. Since 
the storage process is parallelizable, additional clients in- 
crease throughput until the archives’ maximum through- 
put is reached; similarly, additional archives linearly in- 
crease maximum system throughput. 

By addressing the long-term threats to archival data 
while providing reasonable performance, POTSHARDS 
provides reliable data protection specifically designed for 
the unique challenges of secure archival storage. Storing 
data in POTSHARDS ensures not only that it will remain 
available for decades to come, but also that it will remain 
secure and can be recovered by authorized users even if 
all indexing is lost. 
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_ Abstract | . 
Content distribution via the Internet is becoming increas- 


ingly popular. To be cost-effective, commercial content 
providers are considering the use of peer-to-peer (P2P) 
protocols such as BitTorrent to save on bandwidth costs 
and to handle peak demands. However, when an online 
content provider uses a P2P protocol, it faces a crucial is- 
sue: how to incentivize its clients to upload to their peers. 

This paper presents Dandelion, a system designed to 
address this issue in the case of paid content distribu- 
tion. Unlike previous solutions, most notably BitTorrent, 
Dandelion provides robust (provably non-manipulable) 
incentives for clients to upload to others. In addition, un- 
like systems with tit-for-tat-based incentives, a client is 
motivated to upload to its peers even if the peers do not 
have content that interests the client. A client that hon- 
estly uploads to its peers is rewarded with credit, which 
can be redeemed for various types of rewards, such as 
discounts on paid content. 

In designing Dandelion, we trade scalability for the 
ability to provide robust incentives. The evaluation of 
our prototype system on PlanetLab demonstrates the 
viability of our approach. A Dandelion server that runs 
on commodity hardware with a moderate access link 
is capable of supporting up to a few thousand clients. 
These clients can download content at rates comparable 
to those of BitTorrent clients. 


1 Introduction 


Content distribution via the Internet is becoming in- 
creasingly popular among the entertainment industry and 
the consumers alike. A survey showed that Apple’s 
iTunes music store sold more music than Tower Records 
and Borders in the US in the summer of 2005 [10]. A 
number of key content producers, such as Universal, are 
now launching download to own services [15]. However, 
the increasing demand for digital content is overwhelm- 
ing the infrastructure of online content providers [13]. 


An attractive approach for commercial online content 
distribution is the use of peer-to-peer (P2P) protocols. 
This approach does not require a content provider to 
overprovision its bandwidth to handle peak demands, nor 
does it require the provider to purchase service from a 
third-party such as Akamai. Instead, a P2P protocol such 
as BitTorrent [26] harnesses its clients’ bandwidth for file 
distribution, and saves the bandwidth and computing re- 
sources of a content provider. Leading content providers 
such as Warner Bros [16] and 20th Century Fox [11] have 
now partnered with BitTorrent, Inc. EMI [12] has an- 
nounced a plan to launch a P2P music distribution ser- 
vice. This recent trend indicates that P2P protocols en- 
able a site to cost-effectively distribute content. 

When an online content provider uses a peer-to-peer 
protocol, it faces a crucial issue: how to motivate clients 
that possess content to upload to others. This issue is of 
paramount importance because the performance of a P2P 
network is highly dependent on the users’ willingness to 
contribute their uplink bandwidth. However, selfish (ra- 
tional) users tend not to share their bandwidth without 
external incentives [36]. Although the popular BitTor- 
rent protocol has incorporated the rate-based tit-for-tat 
incentive mechanism for users to upload static content, 
this mechanism bears two weaknesses. First, it does not 
encourage clients to seed, i.e. to upload to other peers 
after completing the file download. Second, it is vulner- 
able to manipulation [37, 44, 45, 49, 50], allowing modi- 
fied clients to free-ride and still achieve a better down- 
loading rate than compliant clients (Section 2.2). 

The purpose of this work is to explore the design space 
of a P2P content distribution protocol that addresses this 
issue. We present the design and implementation of Dan- 
delion, a cooperative paid content distribution protocol 
that uses non-manipulable virtual-currency-based incen- 
tives to encourage uploading and to address free-riding. 

Our protocol guarantees strict fair exchange of con- 
tent uploads for virtual currency (credit). A client cannot 
download content from selfish peers (i.e. peers that do 
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not upload unless they expect to be rewarded) without 
paying credit, neither it can obtain credit for uploads it 
did not perform. This protocol property provides robust 
incentives for selfish peers to contribute their bandwidth 
in the following two ways. First, credit can be redeemed 
at a content provider for a discount on the content, or for 
other types of monetary awards. Given appropriate pric- 
ing schemes, a selfish client is motivated to serve content 
to its peers regardless of whether its peers possess con- 
tent that interests it. Second, the protocol prevents free- 
riding, because, provably, the only way a client can ob- 
tain valid content from selfish peers or can earn credit is 
by paying credit or uploading valid content, respectively. 
Hence, we believe that our protocol can increase the ag- 
gregate upload bandwidth of a P2P content distribution 
system and improve downloading times. 

The use of virtual currency for incentives has been 
proposed in several P2P content distribution systems [3, 
7,8, 17,29,52,53], but a key challenge, how to make 
the virtual-currency-based system efficient and practical 
while robust to manipulation, is left unaddressed (Sec- 
tions 2.1 and 2.4). We address this challenge based on 
the insight that in the problem domain of online content 
distribution, the content provider itself is a trusted third 
party and can mediate the content exchange between its 
clients. Based on this observation, we design a protocol 
in which clients exchange data for credit and the server 
mediates this exchange. The server uses only efficient 
symmetric cryptography on critical data paths and sends 
only short messages to its clients. 

Our work makes the following contributions: 

1) An efficient cryptographic fair exchange scheme for 
trading data uploads for virtual currency, which is suit- 
able for P2P content distribution. Our scheme is based 
on symmetric key cryptography, and is provably robust 
to client cheating. A client that does not upload or up- 
loads garbage to its peers cannot claim credit. A client 
cannot download correct content from selfish peers with- 
out the client being charged and the peers rewarded. 

2) The design and implementation of Dandelion. To 
the best of our knowledge, Dandelion is the first imple- 
mented P2P static content distribution protocol that uses 
symmetric cryptography in order to provide robust in- 
centives for clients to upload paid content to their peers. 
Our system’s evaluation on PlanetLab [24] identifies the 
scalability limits of our incentive mechanism and demon- 
strates the plausibility of our approach. 

In this paper, we use a BitTorrent-like terminology. A 
seeder refers to a client that uploads to its peers despite 
not being interested in the content being distributed (e.g. 
a client that uploads although it has completed its file 
download). A leecher refers to a client that is interested 
in the content being distributed (e.g. a client that has 
not completed its file download). A free-rider refers to 
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Figure 1: Mean download completion times of ~200 CTorrent 
1.3.4 leechers as a function of file size, for 1 initial seeder and 10 
initial seeders. The mean file download completion times are ex- 
tracted over 10 runs. Error bars correspond to 95% confidence 
intervals. 


a client that only downloads from others but does not 
upload. A swarm refers to all clients that actively partic- 
ipate in the protocol for a given content item. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes existing incentive mechanisms in P2P 
protocols, and cryptographic fair exchange schemes. 
Section 3 describes the design of Dandelion. Section 4 
analyzes the security of our design. Sections 5 and 6 
present our system’s implementation and experimental 
evaluation, respectively. We conclude in Section 7. 


2 Background and Related Work 


In this section we motivate the design of Dandelion 
by describing existing P2P content distribution incentive 
mechanisms and their weaknesses. In addition, we dis- 
cuss previous work on cryptographic fair exchange. 


2.1 Impact of Seeding 


The popular BitTorrent protocol employs the rate- 
based tit-for-tat incentive mechanism [26]. A client un- 
chokes (i.e. uploads to) at most four to ten clients for a 
given file, in parallel. Most of the unchoked peers are 
the peers that upload useful parts of the file to the client 
at the fastest rates and are interested in the client’s con- 
tent. The client also optimistically unchokes one or two 
peers that are not among the fastest uploaders, in expec- 
tation of future reciprocation. The list of unchoked peers 
is typically revised every 10 seconds. 

This mechanism mitigates free-riding but does not 
provide explicit incentives for seeding. Although several 
BitTorrent deployments rely on clients to honestly report 
their uploading history [17], and use this history to de- 
cide which clients can join a swarm, practice has shown 
that clients can fake their upload history reports [4]. 
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In contrast, Dandelion’s non-manipulable and cen- 
trally maintained virtual currency enables a content dis- 
tributor to reliably keep record of the amount of content 
a selfish client has uploaded to its peers. The distributor 
can use this record to provide robust incentives for a self- 
ish client to upload to its peers regardless of whether the 
peers have content that interests the client. 

Seeders can substantially improve download comple- 
tion times, because they increase the file availability and 
the aggregate upload bandwidth. Figure 1 shows the im- 
pact of seeders. We run two BitTorrent experiments on 
PlanetLab, with one and ten initial seeders, respectively. 
Initial seeders are clients that have the complete file prior 
to the start of the distribution. In each experiment, we run 
~200 CTorrent 1.3.4 [2] leechers on distinct PlanetLab 
nodes to simultaneously download a file. Upon comple- 
tion of their download, leechers remain online seeding 
the file. As can be seen, the mean file download com- 
pletion time decreases considerably when there are ten 
initial seeders, especially for small files of a few MB. 


2.2 Free-riding in BitTorrent 


A general observation is that since BitTorrent’s tit-for- 
tat incentives reward cooperative clients with improved 
download times, clients are always incented to upload. 
Therefore, free-riding should not be an issue in BitTor- 
rent networks. This observation relies on the assumption 
that users aim only at maximizing their download rates. 
However, in practice, several BitTorrent users can be re- 
luctant to upload even if uploading improves their down- 
load times. For example, users with access providers that 
impose quotas on outgoing traffic or users with limited 
uplink bandwidth (e.g. 1.5Mbps/128Kbps ADSL) may 
wish to save their uplink for other critical tasks. 

Considering the tradeoff between performance and 
susceptibility to free-riding [31], BitTorrent purposely 
does not implement a strict tit-for-tat (TFT) strategy. In 
particular, it employs rate-based instead of chunk-level 
TFT, and BitTorrent clients optimistically unchoke peers 
for relatively long periods of time (10 to 30 seconds). 
Furthemore, BitTorrent seeders select peers to upload to 
regardless of whether those peers upload to others. 

Based on the above observations and previous work on 
BitTorrent exploitation [37,44, 49], in [50], we modify 
a CTorrent-1.3.4 client to employ the “large view” ex- 
ploit to free-ride. The client obtains a larger than normal 
view of the swarm, either by repeatedly requesting par- 
tial views from the BitTorrent tracker or by exchanging 
views with its peers [6,9]. Subsequently, it connects to 
all peers in its view, while it does not upload any content. 
Using this exploit in a sufficiently large swarm, a modi- 
fied client can substantially increase the frequency with 
which it becomes optimistically unchoked, comparing to 
a compliant client, which typically connects to 50-100 
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peers. It can also find more seeders, which do not em- 
ploy tit-for-tat. 

In particular, we show that our modified free-rider 
client is able to download faster than its tit-for-tat com- 
pliant counterpart in 12 out of 15 randomly selected 
public torrents, for file sizes between 500MB to 2 GB 
and swarm sizes of 50 to 1000 peers. We also ex- 
periment with PlanetLab residing swarms that comprise 
of ~300 leechers that are rate-limited at 30KB/sec 
and one initial seeder that is rate-limited at 120KB/sec. 
When compliant clients comprise 90% of the PlanetLab- 
residing swarm, free-riders download faster than compli- 
ant clients in their swarm and slightly worse than com- 
pliant clients in a swarm with no free-riders. 

The same weakness of BitTorrent’s incentives is ex- 
perimentally demonstrated in a recent work by Locher et 
al. [45], which was almost concurrent with ours. 

Drawing from the above observations, we believe 
that the “large view” exploit has the potential to be 
widely adopted and could lead to system-wide perfor- 
mance degradation in BitTorrent swarms. Dandelion ex- 
plicitly addresses this issue, because its provably non- 
manipulable incentives enable a content distributor to 
reliably track the amount of content a client has down- 
loaded from selfish peers, and charge the client accord- 


ingly. 


2.3 Pairwise Currency as Incentives 


In P2P content distribution protocols that employ 
pairwise virtual currency (credit) for incentives, clients 
maintain distinct credit balances for each of their peers. 
In this context, credit refers to any metric of a peer’s co- 
operativeness. 

An eMule [7] client rewards cooperative peers by re- 
ducing the time the peers have to wait until they are 
served by the client. Swift [52] introduces a pair- 
wise credit-based trading mechanism for peer-to-peer file 
sharing networks and examines the available peer strate- 
gies. In [37], the authors suggest tackling free-riding in 
BitTorrent by employing chunk-level tit-for-tat, which 
is similar to pairwise credit incentives. These pairwise 
credit-based incentive mechanisms bear weaknesses that 
are similar to the ones of rate-based tit-for-tat: a) they 
provide no explicit incentives for seeding; and b) they 
can be manipulated by free-riders that obtain a “large 
view” of the network, and initiate short-lived sessions 
with numerous peers to exploit the initial offers in pair- 
wise transactions. 

Scrivener [29] combines pairwise credit balances with 
a transitive trading mechanism, which is based on a fla- 
vor of distributed reputation. MNet [8] uses a combina- 
tion of pairwise balances and tokens that can be cashed 
in a central broker. When the debt during pairwise trans- 
actions exceeds a specified threshold, the side with the 
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negative balance transfers a credit token to the other by 
contacting a broker. Since both Scrivener and MNet do 
not provide strong fair exchange guarantees of content 
uploads for credit, they can be manipulated in a way sim- 
ilar to the “large view” exploit. 

Keidar et al. [38] present the design of a P2P mul- 
ticast protocol, which is formally proven to enforce co- 
operation among selfish leechers. To prove cooperation, 
the authors assumed that selfish leechers abide by a pre- 
determined strategy, which specifies how many peers a 
leecher can have. However, the recent work on BitTor- 
rent exploitation [45, 50], which has partly motivated our 
system’s design, has demonstrated that this assumption 
may be too restrictive. 

BAR Gossip [42] is suitable for P2P streaming of live 
content. Owing to its cryptographic fair exchange mech- 
anism and its verifiable peer selection, the system is ro- 
bust to clients that attempt to free-ride by obtaining a 
“large view.” However, its verifiable peer selection tech- 
nique assumes that no client can join the network after 
the streaming session starts. Since BAR Gossip is de- 
signed for P2P streaming, it does not need to provide 
incentives for seeding. Therefore, it ensures the fair ex- 
change of content uploads between clients that are in- 
terested in the same live broadcast. On the other hand, 
Dandelion, which needs to incent seeding for static con- 
tent distribution or video on demand, guarantees fair ex- 
change of content uploads for virtual currency. 


2.4 Global Currency as Incentives 


It has been widely proposed to use global virtual 
currency to provide incentives in P2P content distribu- 
tion systems. This is the basis of the incentive mecha- 
nism employed by Dandelion: for each client, the sys- 
tem maintains a credit balance, which is used to track the 
bandwidth that the client has contributed to the network. 

Karma [53] employs a global credit bank and certified- 
mail-based [48] fair exchange of content for reception 
proofs. It distributes credit management among multiple 
nodes. Karma’s distributed credit management improves 
scalability. However, it does not guarantee the integrity 
of the global currency when the majority of the nodes 
that comprise the distributed credit bank are malicious or 
in a highly dynamic network. In contrast, Dandelion’s 
centrally maintained global currency is non-manipulable 
by clients. Thus, it enables a server to offer monetary 
rewards based on client credit balances, providing strong 
incentives for clients to cooperate. 

Horne et al. [35] proposed an encryption- and erasure- 
code-based fair exchange scheme for exchange of con- 
tent for proofs of service, but did not provide an exper- 
imental evaluation. Their scheme detects cheating with 
probabilistic guarantees, whereas Dandelion determinis- 
tically detects and punishes cheaters. 


Li et al. [43] proposed a scheme for incentives in P2P 
environments that uses fair exchange of proof of service 
with chunks of content. The selfish client encrypts a 
chunk and sends it to its peer, the peer responds with a 
public-key cryptographic proof of service, and the client 
completes the transaction by sending the decryption key. 
A trusted third party (TTP) is involved only in the follow- 
ing cases: a) the selfish client presents the proofs of ser- 
vice to obtain credit; b) the peer complains for receiving 
an invalid chunk; and c) the peer complains for not re- 
ceiving the decryption key from the selfish client. How- 
ever, unless the server incurs the high cost of frequently 
renewing the public key certificates of each client, the 
credit system is vulnerable to clients that obtain content 
from selfish peers, despite those clients not having suf- 
ficient credit. In contrast, in Dandelion, the TTP me- 
diates every chunk exchange, effectively preventing a 
client from obtaining any chunks from selfish peers with- 
out having sufficient credit. 

PPay [55] and WhoPay [54] are recent micropayments 
proposals that employ public key cryptography and are 
designed for the P2P content distribution case. These 
systems do not guarantee fair exchange of content for 
payment. Free-riders may establish short-lived sessions 
to many peers, download portions of content from them 
or obtain payments, and thereby obtain a substantial 
amount of content or credit without paying or uploading. 


2.5 Cryptographic Fair Exchange 


There are two main classes of solutions for the classic 
cryptographic fair exchange problem. One uses simulta- 
neous exchange by interleaving the sending of the mes- 
sage with the sending of the receipt [22, 25, 27, 30, 47]. 
These protocols rely on the assumption of equal compu- 
tational and bandwidth capacity, which does not suit the 
heterogeneous P2P setting. 

The other class relies on the use of a trusted [18, 19, 
56,57] or semi-trusted [32,33] third party (TTP). The 
main differences of our scheme are as follows: 1) In 
[18, 19,57] the TTP cannot decide whether a party has 
misbehaved, but can only complete the transaction it- 
self if presented with proof that the parties initially in- 
tended to perform the transaction. They assume that the 
cost of sending the data is small and can be repeated by 
the TTP. However in Dandelion, transmission of data is 
the most expensive resource and our scheme aims at the 
fair exchange of this resource; 2) Unlike [32] and [33], 
our scheme does not rely on untrusted clients to become 
semi-TTP; 3) Unlike [56], our scheme does not use pub- 
lic key cryptography for encryption and for committing 
to messages, and only requires one client rather than two 
to contact the TTP for each transaction. The technique 
they use to determine whether a message originates from 
a party is similar to the one used by our complaint mech- 
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anism, but our work also addresses the specifics of deter- 
mining the validity of the message. 


3 Design 


In this section we describe the system model and the 
design of Dandelion. 


3.1 Overview 


Our design is based on the premise that a low cost 
server does not have sufficient network I/O resources to 
directly serve content to its clients under a flash crowd 
event [14]. It may however, have sufficient CPU, mem- 
ory, and memory/disk/network I/O resources to execute 
many symmetric cryptography operations, to maintain 
TCP connection and protocol state for many clients, to 
access its client’s protocol state, and to receive and send 
short messages [34]. However, CPU, memory and I/O 
are still limited resources. Therefore we aim at making 
the design as efficient as possible. 

Under normal workload, A Dandelion server behaves 
similar to a web/ftp, streaming or video on demand 
server, i.e. it directly serves content to its clients. When a 
server is overloaded, it enters a peer-serving mode. Upon 
receiving a request, the server redirects the client to other 
clients that are able to serve the requests for content. In 
the peer-serving mode, a Dandelion system is reminis- 
cent of BitTorrent, in the sense that a server splits content 
into verifiable chunks, and clients exchange carefully se- 
lected chunks. As is the case with BitTorrent, the content 
is split into multiple chunks in order to enable clients to 
upload as soon as they receive and verify a small por- 
tion of the content. It is also split in order to increase the 
entropy of content in the network, facilitating chunk ex- 
changes among peers. We discuss the tradeoffs in select- 
ing a chunk size in the case of static content distribution 
in Section 6.3.1. 

However, our protocol uses a different incentive mech- 
anism. The server maintains a virtual economy and asso- 
ciates each client with its credit balance. It entices selfish 
clients to upload to others by explicitly rewarding them 
with virtual credit, while it charges clients that download 
content from selfish peers. 


3.2 System Model 


We describe the system model under which Dandelion 
is designed to operate. We assume three types of clients, 
which we define as follows: 

‘e Malicious clients aim at harming the system. They 
misbehave as follows: a) they may attempt to cause other 
clients to be blacklisted or charged for chunks they did 
not obtain; b) they may attempt to perform a Denial of 
Service (DoS) attack against the server or selected clients 
(this attack would involve only protocol messages, as we 
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consider bandwidth or connection flooding attacks out- 
side the scope of this work); and c) they may upload in- 
valid chunks aiming at disrupting the distribution of con- 
tent. 

e Selfish (rational) clients share a utility function. This 
function describes the cost they incur when they upload a 
chunk to their peers and when they pay virtual currency 
to download a chunk. It also describes the benefit they 
gain when they are rewarded in virtual currency for cor- 
rect chunks they upload and when they obtain chunks 
they wish to download. A selfish client aims at maximiz- 
ing its utility. We assume that the content provider prices 
a peer’s accumulated virtual currency appropriately: the 
benefit that a selfish client gains from acquiring virtual 
currency for content it uploads exceeds the cost of utiliz- 
ing its uplink to upload it. 

A selfish client may consider manipulating the credit 
system in order to maximize its utility by misbehaving as 
follows: a) it may not upload chunks to a peer, and yet 
claim credit for them; b) it may upload garbage either on 
purpose or due to communication failure, and yet claim 
credit; c) it may obtain chunks from selfish clients, and 
yet attempt to avoid being charged; d) it may attempt 
to download content from selfish peers without having 
sufficient credit; and e) it may attempt to boost its credit 
by colluding with other clients or by opening multiple 
Dandelion accounts. 

e Altruistic clients upload correct content to their peers 
regardless of the cost they incur and they do not expect 
to be rewarded. 

We assume weak security of the IP network, meaning 
that a malicious or a selfish client cannot interfere with 
the routing and forwarding function, and cannot corrupt 
messages, but it can eavesdrop messages. In addition, 
we assume that communication errors may occur during 
message transmissions. 

In the rest of this section we describe the design 
of Dandelion, which explicitly addresses the challenges 
posed by selfish and malicious clients, as well as the 
challenges posed by the communication channel. 


3.3 Credit Management 


Dandelion’s incentive mechanism creates a virtual 
economy, which enables a variety of application scenar- 
ios. A client spends A, > 0 credit units for each chunk it 
downloads from a selfish client and a selfish client earns 
A, > 0 credit units for each chunk it uploads to a client. A 
client can acquire a chunk only if its credit is greater than 
A.. We set A, = A;, so that two colluding clients cannot 
increase the sum of their credit, by falsely claiming that 
they upload to each other. 

Our protocol is intended for the case in which users 
maintain paid accounts with the content provider, such as 
in iTunes. A client is awarded sufficient initial credit to 
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download the complete paid content from the server. The 
content provider may redeem a client’s credit for mone- 
tary rewards, such as discounts on content prices or ser- 
vice membership fees, similar to the mileage programs 
of airline companies. This incents a client to upload to 
others and earn credit. A user cannot boost its credit by 
presenting multiple IDs (Sybil attack [28]) and claiming 
to have uploaded to some of its registered IDs. This is 
because each user maintains an authenticated paid ac- 
count with the provider. The user essentially purchases 
its initial credit, and the net sum in an upload-download 
transaction between any two IDs is zero. 


& 


Client B 


1. Request for content from server 

2. List of peers and tickets 

3, Request for content from peer 

4. Chunk announcements 

5. Request for chunk 

6, Encrypted chunk, encrypted 
key and commitment 

7. Request for decryption key 

8. Decryption key 


3, 
hy " 


2,8 


S 


Client A 





Dandelion Server 


Figure 2: The Dandelion protocol. The numbers on the arrows 
correspond to the listed protocol messages and the steps listed in 
Section 3.4.2, The messages are sent in the order they are num- 
bered. 


3.4 Robust Incentives 


This section describes Dandelion’s cryptographic fair- 
exchange-based protocol. 


3.4.1 Setting 


By (X) we denote the description of an entity or ob- 
ject, e.g. (X) denotes a client X’s Dandelion ID. Ks is 
S’s master secret key, H is a cryptographic hash function 
such as SHA-1, MAC is a Message Authentication Code 
such as HMAC [20], and p refers to a time period. By 
px we denote p at client or server X. 

Due to host mobility and NATs, we do not use Inter- 
net address (IP or IP/source-port) to associate credit and 
other persistent protocol information with clients. In- 
stead, each user applies for a Dandelion account and is 
associated with a persistent ID. The server S associates 
each client with its authentication information (client ID 
and password), the content (e.g. a file) (F') it currently 
downloads or seeds, its credit balance, and the content it 
can access. The clients and the server maintain loosely 
synchronized clocks. 

Every client A that wishes to join the network must es- 
tablish a transport layer secure session with the server S, 
e.g. using TLS [1]. A client sends its ID and password 
over the secure channel. The server S generates a secret 
key and symmetric encryption initialization vector pair, 


denoted Ks,, which is shared with A. Ksz is efficiently 
computed as Ks, = (H(Ks, (A), p,0),H(Ks, (A), p,1)). 
Ksa is also sent over the secure channel. This key is 
used both for symmetric encryption and for computing 
a MAC. For MAC computation, we use only the secret 
key portion of Ks. The rest of the messages that are ex- 
changed between the server and the clients are sent over 
an insecure communication channel (e.g. plain TCP), 
which must originate from the same IP as the secure ses- 
sion. Similarly, all messages between clients are sent 
over an insecure communication channel. 

Each client B exchanges only short messages with the 
server. To prevent forgery of the message source and re- 
play attacks, and to ensure the integrity of the message, 
each message includes a sequence number and a digital 
signature. The signature is computed as the MAC of the 
message, keyed with the secret key Ksg that B shares with 
the server. Each time a client or the server receive a mes- 
sage from each other, they check whether the sequence 
number succeeds the sequence number of the previously 
received message and whether the MAC-generated sig- 
nature verifies. If either of the two conditions is not sat- 
isfied, the message is discarded. The sequence number is 
reset when time period p changes. 

The server initiates re-establishment of shared keys 
Ksa with the clients upon p change in order to: a) pre- 
vent attackers from inferring Ks, by examining the en- 
crypted content and the MACs used by the protocol; and 
b) allow the reuse of message sequence numbers once the 
numbers reach a high threshold, while preventing attack- 
ers from replaying previously signed and sent messages. 
S tolerates some lag in the p assumed by a client. 


3.4.2 Protocol Description 


To provide robust incentives for cooperation under 
the model described in Section 3.2, Dandelion em- 
ploys a cryptographic fair-exchange mechanism. Our 
fair-exchange protocol involves only efficient symmetric 
cryptographic operations. The server acts as the trusted 
third party (TTP) mediating the exchanges of content for 
credit among its clients. When a client A uploads to a 
client B, it sends encrypted content to client B. To de- 
crypt, B must request the decryption key from the server. 
The requests for keys serve as the proof that A has up- 
loaded some content to B. Thus, when the server receives 
a key request, it credits A for uploading content to B, and 
charges B for downloading content. 

When a client A sends invalid content to B, B can de- 
termine that the content is invalid only after receiving 
the decryption key and being charged. To address this 
problem, our design includes a non-repudiable complaint 
mechanism. If A intentionally sends garbage to B, A can- 
not deny that it did. In addition, B is prevented from 
falsely claiming that A has sent it garbage. 
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The following description omits the sequence number 
and the signature in the messages between clients and the 
server. Figure 2 depicts the message flow in our protocol. 


Step 1: The protocol starts with the client B sending a 
request for the content item (F) to S. 


B — S: [content request] (F) 


Step 2: If B has access to (F), S chooses a short list of 
clients (A)jjt, which are currently in the swarm for (F). 
The policy with which the server selects the list (A) jist de- 
pends on the specifics of the content distribution system. 
Each list entry, besides the ID of the client, also contains 
the client’s inbound Internet address. For every client in 
(A)tist. S sends a ticket Ts, = MACg,,[(A), (B), (F),t] to 
B. t is a timestamp, and (A) is a client in (A)is. The 
tickets Ts, are only valid for a certain amount of time T 
(considering clock skew between A and S) and allow B to 
request chunks of the content (F) from client A. When 
Ts expires and B still wishes to download from A, it re- 
quests a new Ts, from S. 

To ensure integrity in the case of static content or 
video on demand, S also sends to B the SHA-1 hash H(c) 
for all chunks c of (F). For the case of live streaming 
content, the content provider augments the chunks it 
generates with his public key signature on their hash and 
ID, as sign(H(c),(c)). Clients append this signature to 
all the chunks they upload. 


S — B:|content response] Ts, (A)tist, H(c)iist, (F),¢, Ps 


Step 3: The client B forwards this request to each 
AE (A)tist- 


B — A;{content request] Ts4, (F),t, ps 


Step 4: If current-time <ts+T and Ts, is not in A’s 
cache, A verifies if Ts54 = MACx,,[(A),(B),(F),t]. The 
purpose of this check is to mitigate DoS attacks against 
A; it allows A to filter out requests from clients that are 
not authorized to retrieve the content or from clients that 
became blacklisted. As long as B remains connected to 
A, it periodically renews its Ts4 tickets by requesting 
them from S. If the verification fails, A drops this 
request. Also, if ps is greater than A’s current epoch 
pa, A learns that it should renew its key with S soon. 
Otherwise, A caches 7s, and periodically sends the 
chunk announcement message described below, for as 
long as the timestamp ¢ is fresh. This message contains 
a list of chunks that A owns, (c)jist. B also does so in 
separate chunk announcement messages. The specifics 
of which chunks are announced and how frequently 
depend on the type of content distribution. For example, 
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in the case of static content distribution, the initial chunk 
announcement would contain the IDs of all the chunks A 
owns, while the periodically sent announcement would 
contain the IDs of newly acquired chunks. 


A — B:{chunk announcement] (c) ist 


Step 5: B and A determine which chunks to download 
from each other according to a chunk selection policy; 
BitTorrent’s locally-rarest-first is suitable for static 
content dissemination, while for streaming content or 
video on demand other policies are appropriate [23, 42]. 
A can request chunks from B, after it requests and 
retrieves Tsg from S. B sends a request for the missing 
chunk c to A. 


B — A:|chunk request] Ts4, (F), (c),t, Ps 


Step 6: B’s chunk requests are served by A as long as the 
timestamp t is fresh, and Ts4 is cached or Ts, verifies. 
If A is altruistic, it sends the chunk c to B in plaintext 
and the per-chunk transaction ends here. Otherwise, 
A encrypts c using a symmetric encryption algorithm 
Enc, as C = Encx,. (c). ki) is a random secret key and 
random symmetric encryption initialization vector pair. 
This pair is distinct for each chunk. A encrypts the ran- 
dom key with Ksa, as e = Encx,, (Kye). Next, A hashes 
the ciphertext C as H(C). Subsequently, it computes its 
commitment to the encrypted chunk and the encrypted 
key as Tas = MACg,,[(A),(B),(F), (c),e,H(C),t] and 
sends the following to B. 


A — B: [chunk response]T4s, (F), (c),e,C,t, PA 


Step 7: To retrieve k,.), B needs to request it from the 
server. As soon as B receives the encrypted chunk, B 
computes its own hash over the received ciphertext C’ 
and forwards the following to S. 


B — S:|decryption key request] (A), (F), (c),e,H(C’), 
t, Tas, PA 


Step 8: If timestamp ¢ is fresh enough, and 
Pa is not too much off, S checks if Tas = 
MACx,,[(A), (B), (F), (c),e,H(C’), 1]. The  time- 
stamp ¢ freshness requirement forces B to expedite 
paying for decrypting the encrypted chunks. This fact 
allows A to promply acquire credit for its service. The 
ticket T,s verification may fail either because C’ 4 C due 
to transmission error in step (6) or because A or B are 
misbehaving. Since S is unable to determine which is 
the case, it punishes neither AS or B and does not update 
their credit. It does not send the decryption key to B but 
it still notifies B of the discrepancy. In this case, B is 
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expected to disconnect from A and blacklist it in case 
A repeatedly sends invalid chunk response messages. 
If B keeps sending invalid decryption key requests, S 
penalizes him. If the verification succeeds, § checks 
whether B has sufficient credit to purchase the chunk c. 
It also checks again whether B has access to the content 
(F). If B is approved, it charges B and rewards A with A, 
credit units. Subsequently, S decrypts Ki ¢) = Decks, (e), 
and sends it to B. 


S — B: [decryption key response] (A), (F), (c),k, is 


B uses ki, <) to decrypt the chunk as c= Decy(C’). 
Next, we explain the complaint mechanism. 


Step 9: If the decryption fails or if H(c’) # H(c) (step 
2), B complains to S_by sending the following message. 


B — S:{complaint] (A), (F), (c), Tas,e,H(C’),t, pa 


S ignores this message if current-time > ts+T', where 
T'>T.T'—T should be greater than the time needed for 
B to receive a decryption key response, decrypt the chunk 
and send a complaint to the server. With this condition, 
a misbehaving client A cannot avoid having complaints 
ruled against it, even if A ensures that the time elapsed 
between the moment A commits to the encrypted chunk 
and the moment the encrypted chunk is received by B is 
slightly less than T. 

S also ignores the complaint message if a complaint 
for the same A and c is in a cache of recent com- 
plaints that S maintains for each client B. Complaints 
are evicted from this cache once current-time > ts +T". 
If Tas#MACK,, [(A), (B), (F), (c),e,H(C’),t], S punishes 
B. This is because Shas already notified B in step (7) 
that 74s is invalid. If T4s verifies, S caches this complaint, 
recomputes Ks, as before, decrypts’ k/.) = Decx,,(e) 
once again, retrieves c from its storage, and encrypts 
c himself using Keys C= Ency. (c). If the hash of 


the ciphertext H(C”) is equal to the value H(C’) that 
B sent to S, S decides that A has acted correctly and 
B’s complaint is unjustified. Subsequently, S drops the 
complaint request and blacklists B. It also notifies A, 
which disconnects from B and blacklists it. Otherwise, 
if H(C"”) # H(C’), S decides that B was cheated by A, 
removes A from its set of active clients, blacklists A, and 
revokes the corresponding credit charge on B. Similarly, 
B disconnects from A and blacklists it. 

The server disconnects from a blacklisted client E, 
marks it as blacklisted in the credit file and denies access 
to E if it attempts to login. Future complaints concern- 
ing a blacklisted client E and for which Tzs verifies, are 
ruled against E without further processing. 
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Since a verdict on a complaint can adversely affect a 
client, each client needs to ensure that the commitments 
it generates are correct even in the rare case of a disk 
read error. Therefore, a client always verifies the read 
chunk against its hash before it encrypts the chunk and 
generates its commitment. 


3.5 Other Protocol Issues 


A content provider may be more concerned with scal- 
ability than it is with the free-riding problem presented 
in Section 2. In such case, it can deploy clients that use 
tit-for-tat incentives if their peers have content that inter- 
ests them, i.e. the clients would upload plaintext content 
to peers that reciprocate with plaintext content. These 
clients would fall back to Dandelion’s cryptographic fair- 
exchange mechanism when their peers do not have con- 
tent that interests them. For example, selfish seeders 
would always upload encrypted content to their peers. 

In case a client is unable to timely retrieve a missing 
chunk from its peers, it resorts to requesting the chunk 
from the server. If the server is not busy, it replies with 
the plaintext chunk. If it is moderately busy, it charges 
an appropriately large amount of credit A, > A,, sends 
the chunk and indicates that it is preferable for the client 
not to download chunks from the server. If the server is 
overloaded, it replies with an error message. Clients al- 
ways download the content from the server in chunks, so 
that the system can seamlessly switch to the peer-serving 
mode when the server becomes busy. 

Typically, a content distributor would deploy, in addi- 
tion to the server, at least one client that possesses the 
complete content (initial seeder). In this way, the distrib- 
utor ensures that the complete content is made available, 
even if the server is too busy to serve chunks. 


4 Security Analysis 


This section briefly lists the security properties of our 
design. For simplicity of presentation, we omit proofs 
on why these properties hold. They can be found in the 
Appendix of [51]. 


Lemma 4.1 If the server S charges a client B A, credit 
units for a chunk c received from a selfish client A, 
B must have received the correct c, regardless of the 
actions taken by A. 


Lemma 4.2 If a selfish client A always encrypts chunk 
c anew when servicing a request and if B gets correct c 
from A, then A is awarded A, credit units from S, and B 
is charged A, credit units from S. 


Lemma 4.3 A selfish or a malicious client cannot 
assume another authorized client’s A identity and issue 
messages under A, aiming at obtaining service at the 
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expense of A, charging A for service it did not obtain or. 


causing A to be blacklisted. In addition, it cannot issue a 
valid Ts, for an invalid chunk that it sends to a client B 
and cause B to produce a complaint message that would 
result in a verdict against A. 


Lemma 4.4 A malicious client cannot replay previously 
sent valid requests to the server or generate decryption 
key requests or complaints under A’s ID, aiming at A 
being charged for service it did not obtain or being 
blacklisted because of invalid or duplicate complaints. 


Observation 4.5 A client cannot download chunks from 
a selfish peer if it does not have sufficient credit. Our 
design choice to involve the server in every transaction, 
instead of using the fair exchange technique proposed in 
[43], enables the server to check a client’s credit balance 
before the client retrieves the decryption key of a chunk. 


Observation 4.6 To maintain an efficient content distri- 
bution pipeline, a client needs to relay a received chunk 
to its peers as soon as it receives it. However, the chunk 
may be invalid due to communication error or due to 
peer misbehavior. The performance of the system would 
be severely degraded if peers wasted bandwidth to relay 
invalid content. To address this issue, Dandelion clients 
send a decryption key request to the server immediately 
upon receiving the encrypted chunk. This design choice 
enables clients to promptly retrieve the chunk in its 
non-encrypted form. Thus, they can verify the chunk’s 
integrity prior to uploading the chunk to their peers. 


Observation 4.7 A malicious client cannot DoS attack 
the server by sending invalid content to other clients or 
repeatedly sending invalid complaints aiming at causing 
the server to perform the relatively expensive complaint 
validation. This is because it becomes blacklisted by 
both the server and its peers the moment the invalid 
complaint is ruled against it. In addition, a malicious 
client cannot attack the server by sending valid signed 
messages with redundant valid complaints. Our protocol 
detects duplicate complaints through the use of time- 
stamps and caching of recent complaints. 


Observation 4.8 A malicious client B can always 
abandon any instance of the protocol. In such case, A 
does not receive any credit, as argued in Lemmas 4.1 to 
4.3, even though B may have consumed A’s resources. 
This is a denial of service attack against A. Note that this 
attack would require that the malicious client B expends 
resources proportional to the resources of the victim A, 
therefore it is not particularly practical. Nevertheless, we 
prevent blacklisted clients or clients that do not maintain 
paid accounts with the content provider from launching 


such attack by having S issue a short-lived ticket Ts4 to 
authorized clients only. Ts4 is checked for validity by 
A (steps 4 and 6 in Section 3.4.2). In addition, S may 
charge an authorized B for the issuance of tickets Ts, 
effectively deterring B from maliciously expending both 
A’s and the server’s resources. 


Owing to properties 4.1, 4.2, 4.3 and 4.5, and given 
that the content provider employs appropriate pricing 
schemes, Dandelion ensures that selfish (rational) clients 
increase their utility when they upload correct chunks 
and obtain virtual currency, while misbehaving clients 
cannot increase their utility. Consequently, Dandelion 
entices selfish clients to upload to their peers, resulting 
in a Nash equilibrium of cooperation. 


5 Implementation 


This section describes a prototype C implementation 
of Dandelion that is suitable for cooperative content dis- 
tribution of static content. It uses the openssl [5] library 
for cryptographic operations and standard file I/O sys- 
tem calls to efficiently manage credit information, which 
is stored in a simple file. 


5.1 Server Implementation 


The server and the credit base are logical modules and 
could be distributed over a cluster to improve scalability. 
For simplicity, our current implementation combines the 
content provider and the credit base at a single server. 

The server implementation is single-threaded and 
event-driven. The network operations are asynchronous, 
and data are transmitted over TCP. 

Each client is assigned an entry in a credit file, which 
stores the credit as well as authentication and file access 
control information. Each entry has the same size and the 
client ID determines the offset of the entry of each client 
in the file, thus each entry can be efficiently accessed for 
both queries and updates. 

The server queries and updates a client’s credit from 
and to the credit file upon every transaction, Yet, it does 
not force commitment of the update to persistent storage. 
Instead, it relies on the OS to perform the commitment. 
If the server application crashes, the update will still be 
copied from the kernel buffer to persistent storage. Still, 
the OS may crash or the server may lose power before the 
updated data have been committed. However, in prac- 
tice, a typical Dandelion deployment would run a stable 
operating system and use backup power supply. In ad- 
dition, the server could mirror the credit base on multi- 
ple machines using high speed IP/Ethernet I/O. In addi- 
tion, transactions would not involve very large amounts 
of money per user. Hence, we believe it is preferable not 
to incur the high cost of committing the credit updates 
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to non-volatile memory after every transaction or after a 
few transactions (operations 12 and 13 in Table 1). 


5.2. Client Implementation 


The client side is also single-threaded and event- 
driven. A client may leech or seed multiple files at a 
time. A client can be decomposed into two logical mod- 
ules: a) the connection management module; and b) the 
peer-serving module. 

The connection management module performs peer- 
ing and uploader discovery. With peering, each client 
obtains a random partial swarm view from the server and 
strives to connect to O(logn) peers, where n is the num- 
ber of nodes in the Dandelion swarm, as communicated 
to the node by the server. As a result, the swarm ap- 
proximates a random graph with logarithmic out-degree, 
which has been shown to have high connectivity[21]. 
With uploader discovery, a client attempts to remain con- 
nected to a minimum number of uploading peers. If the 
number of recent uploaders drops below a threshold, a 
client requests from the server a new swarm view and 
connects to the peers in the new view. 

The peer-serving module performs content reconcil- 
iation and downloader selection. Content reconcilia- 
tion refers to the client functionality for announcing re- 
cently received chunks, requesting missing chunks, re- 
questing decryption keys for received encrypted chunks, 
and replying to chunk requests. Our implementation em- 
ploys locally-rarest-random [39] scheduling in request- 
ing missing chunks from clients. To efficiently utilize 
their downlink bandwidth using TCP, clients strive to at 
all times keep a specified number of outstanding chunk 
requests [26, 40], which have been sent to a peer and have 
not been responded to. 

With downloader selection, the system aims at making 
chunks available to the network as soon as possible. In 
the following description, n denotes the number of par- 
allel downloaders. Dandelion’s downloader selection al- 
gorithm is similar to the seeder choking algorithm used 
in the “vanilla” BitTorrent 4.0.2, as documented in [41]. 
The algorithm is executed by each client every 10 sec- 
onds. It is also executed when a when a peer that is 
selected to be downloader disconnects. The algorithm 
proceeds as follows: a) peers that are interested in the 
client’s content are ranked based on the time they were 
last selected to be downloaders (most recent first); b) the 
client selects as downloaders the n — 2 top ranked peers; 
c) in case of a tie, the peer with the highest download 
rate from the client is ranked higher; and d) the client 
randomly selects an additional downloader from the non- 
selected nodes that are interested in the client’s content. 
Step (d) is performed in expectation of discovering a fast 
downloader and to jumpstart peers that recently joined 
the swarm. 
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This downloader selection algorithm aims at reducing 
the amount of duplicate data a client needs to upload, 
before it has uploaded a full copy of its content to the 
swarm. Downloader selection improves the system’s per- 
formance in the following additional ways. First, it lim- 
its the number of peers a client concurrently uploads to, 
such that complete chunks are made available to other 
peers and relayed by them at faster rates. Second, given 
that all clients are connected to roughly the same num- 
ber of peers, it also limits the number of peers a client 
concurrently downloads from to approximately n. As a 
result, the rate with which the client downloads complete 
chunks increases. Last, by limiting the number of con- 
nections over which clients upload, it avoids the ineffi- 
ciency and unfairness that is observed when many TCP 
flows share a bottleneck link [46]. 

The number of peers that download from a client in 
parallel depends on the client’s upload bandwidth. We 
have empirically determined that a good value for this 
parameter in the PlanetLab environment is 10. 


6 Evaluation 


The goal of our experimental evaluation is to demon- 
strate the viability and to identify the scalability limits 
of Dandelion’s centralized and non-manipulable virtual- 
currency-based incentives. 


6.1 Dandelion Profiling 


We profile the cost of operations performed by the 
server aiming at identifying the performance bottlenecks 
of our design. The measurements are performed on a 
dual Pentium D 2.8GHZ/1MB CPU with 1GB RAM and 
250GB/7200RPM HDD running Linux 2.6.5-1.358smp. 

Table 1 lists the cost of per chunk Dandelion opera- 
tions. In a flash crowd event, the main task of a Dan- 
delion server is to: a) receive the decryption key request 
(operation 7); b) authenticate the request by computing 
an HMAC (operation 1); c) verify the ticket by comput- 
ing an HMAC (operation 2); d) decrypt the encrypted de- 
cryption key (operation 3); e) query and update the credit 
of the two clients involved (operations 10 and 11); f) sign 
the decryption key response (operation 4); and g) send 
the decryption key response (operation 8). 

As can be seen in the table, the per chunk cryp- 
tographic operations of the server (operations 1-4) are 
highly efficient (total 109 usec), as only symmetric cryp- 
tography is employed. The credit management opera- 
tions (10 and 11) are also efficient (total 24 usec). On 
the other hand, the communication costs clearly domi- 
nate the processing costs, indicating that for 1Mb/s up- 
link and downlink, the downlink is the bottleneck. 

The cost of a complaint is higher because in addition to 
verifying a ticket, it involves reading a chunk, encrypting 
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Table 1: Timings of per chunk transaction Dandelion op- 
erations. Timings for operations 1-6 are obtained using 
getrusage(RUSAGE_SELF) over 10000 executions to obtain 1 usec 
precision. Timings for operations 7-9 are approximated according 
to our application layer rate-limiting for 1Mb/s uplink and 1Mb/s 
downlink. They are provided as reference for comparison with 


commit to disk every 100 updates 


CPU-centric and credit management operations. Timings for oper- 
ations 10-13 are approximated using gettimeofday() over 10000 ex- 
ecutions. Operations 3 and 5 use 8-byte-block Blowfish-CBC with 
128-bit key and 128-bit initialization vector.1, 2 and 4 use HMAC- 
SHAI1 with 128-bit key. Operation 6 uses SHA-1. Operations 10- 
12 are performed on a credit file with 10000 44-byte entries, For 
committing to disk in operations 12 and 13, we use fsync() and we 
disable HDD caching. ’ 


it with the sender client’s key (operation 5), and hashing 
the encrypted chunk (operation 6). 

Note that the profiling of the server repeats the same 
operation multiple times. It does not consider the paral- 
lel processing of I/O and CPU operations. In addition, it 
does not include the cost of system calls and the cost of 
TCP/IP stack processing. Therefore, we refrain from de- 
riving conclusions on the throughput of the server. Such 
conclusions are derived in the subsequent evaluation. 


6.2 Server Performance 


A Dandelion server mediates the chunk exchanges be- 
tween its clients. The download throughput of clients in 
our system is bound by how fast a server can process 
their decryption key requests. Both the server’s compu- 
tational resources and bandwidth may become the per- 
formance bottleneck. 
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We deploy a Dandelion server that runs on the same 
machine as the one used for Dandelion profiling. We also 
deploy ~200 clients that run on distinct PlanetLab hosts. 
The server machine shares a 100Mb/s Ethernet II link. 
To mitigate bandwidth variability in the shared link and 
to emulate a low cost server with an uplink and downlink 
that ranges from 1Mb/s to SMb/s, we rate-limit the server 
at the application layer. 

In each experiment, the clients send requests for de- 
cryption keys to the server and we measure the aggregate 
rate with which all clients receive key responses. The 
server always queries and updates the credit base from 
and to the credit file without forcing commitment to disk. 
The specified per client request rate varies from 1 to 14 
requests per second. For each request rate, the experi- 
ment duration was 10 minutes and the results were av- 
eraged over 10 runs. As the request rate increases and 
the server’s receiver buffers become full, clients do not 
send new requests at the specified rate, due to TCP’s flow 
control. When the request rate increases to the point that 
the server’s resources become saturated, the key response 
rate from the server decreases. 

Figure 3(a) depicts the server’s decryption key 
throughput for various server bandwidth capacities. As 
the bandwidth increases from 1Mb/s to 3Mb/s, the 
server’s decryption key response throughput increases. 
This indicates that for 1Mb/s to 3Mb/s access links, the 
bottleneck is the bandwidth. When the bandwidth limit 
is 4Mb/s and SMb/s, the server exhibits similar perfor- 
mance, which suggests that the access link is not satu- 
rated at 4Mb/s. The results show that a server running on 
our commodity PC with 4Mb/s or 5Mb/s access link can 
process up to ~1200 decryption key requests per sec- 
ond. This indicates that with a 128KB chunk size, this 
server may simultaneously support almost 1200 clients 
that download from each other at 128KB/s. With a larger 
chunk size, each such client sends decryption key re- 
quests at a slower rate, and the number of supported 
clients increases. 

Figures 3(b) and 3(c) show the average CPU and me- 
mory utilization at the server over the duration of the 
above experiments. We observe that for 4Mb/s and 
5Mb/s, the server’s CPU utilization reaches ~100%, in- 
dicating that the bottleneck is the CPU. In Figure 3(c), 
we see that the server consumes a very small portion of 
the available memory. 


6.3 System Performance 


The following experiments evaluate the performance 
of the Dandelion system on PlanetLab. We examine the 
impact of chunk size and the impact of seeding on the 
performance of the system. We also compare our sys- 
tem’s performance to BitTorrent’s. In all experiments 
we ran a Dandelion server within a PlanetLab VServer 
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Figure 3: (a) Aggregate decryption key response throughput of the Dandelion server as a function of per-client key request rate, for 


varying server rate-limits; (b) server’s CPU utilization(%) as a function of per-client decryption key request rate; (c) server’s memory 
utilization (%) as a function of per-client decryption key request rate. 


spawned on a highly available Xeon 3GHZ/2MB CPU 
and 2GB RAM machine. We rate-limit the server at 
2Mb/s. 

Leechers are given sufficient initial credit to com- 
pletely download a file. Clients always respond to chunk 
requests from their selected downloaders and they never 
request chunks from the server. We do not rate-limit 
the Dandelion and BitTorrent clients, as a means for 
testing our system in heterogeneous Internet environ- 
ments. To cover the bandwidth-delay product in Planet- 
Lab, the TCP sender and receiver buffer size is set equal 
to 1L20KB. 

For each configuration we repeat the experiment 10 
times and we extract mean values and 95% confidence 
intervals over the swarm-wide mean file download com- 
pletion times of each run. The file download comple- 
tion time is the time that elapses between the moment 
the client contacts the server to start a download and the 
moment its download is completed. 


6.3.1 Selecting Chunk Size 
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Figure 4: Mean file download completion times of 40 leechers as 
a function of chunk size. The swarm has one initial seeder. The 
x axis corresponds to the chunk size. The y axis corresponds to 
the mean download completion time in the swarm. The error bars 
correspond to 95% confidence intervals. 


This experiment aims at examining the tradeoffs in- 
volved in selecting the size of the chunk, the verifiable 
transaction unit in Dandelion. Intuitively, since clients 
are able to serve a chunk only as soon as they complete 
its download, a smaller chunk size yields a more efficient 
distribution pipeline. In addition, when the file is divided 
into many pieces, chunk scheduling techniques such as 
rarest-first can be more effective, as there is sufficient 
content entropy in the network. Consequently, clients 
can promptly discover and download content of interest. 
However, a smaller chunk size increases the rate with 
which key requests are sent to the server, reducing the 
scalability of the system. In addition, due to TCP’s slow 
start, a small chunk size cannot ensure high bandwidth 
utilization during the TCP transfer of any chunk. 

In each configuration, we deploy around 40 Dande- 
lion leechers and one initial seeder, i.e. a client that has 
the complete file before the distribution starts. Leech- 
ers start downloading files almost simultaneously. We 
deploy only 40 leechers to ensure that the server is not 
saturated, even if we use 64KB chunk size. 

Figure 4 shows the leecher mean download comple- 
tion time as a function of the chunk size. For smaller 
files, e.g., the 10MB file, the system has the best per- 
formance for chunk size equal to 64KB. The system’s 
performance degrades with the chunk size. As the file 
size increases, the beneficial impact of small chunks, be- 
comes less significant. For example, for 250MB file, 
a 128KB chunk size yields notably better performance 
than a 64KB chunk size. 

Based on the above results and further fine-tuning, in 
the rest of this evaluation, we use 128KB chunks. 


6.3.2 Impact of Dandelion Seeders 


One of Dandelion’s main advantages is that it pro- 
vides robust incentives for clients to seed. We quantify 
the performance gains from the existence of seeders in 
our system. In each experiment, we deploy ~200 leech- 
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ers. Leechers start downloading the file almost simulta- 
neously, creating a flash crowd. 

We show the impact of seeders by varying the prob- 
ability that a leecher remains online to seed a file after 
it completes its download. In each experiment, a swarm 
has one initial seeder. Upon completion of its download, 
each leecher stays in the swarm and seeds with probabil- 
ity a. Probability a varies in 25% and 100%. 
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Figure 5: 


of ~200 leechers as a function of file size for varying portion of 


Swarm-wide mean file download completion times 


leechers that become seeders. The error bars correspond to 95% 
confidence intervals. 


Figure 5 depicts the mean download completion time 
over all ~200 leechers as a function of the file size, for 
varying a. The results show the beneficial impact of 
seeders and the importance of a mechanism to robustly 
incent seeding. For example, for a 250MB file, we ob- 
serve a swarm-wide mean download completion time of 
674 sec and 837 sec when leechers become seeders with 
100% and 25% probability, respectively. If we express 
the impact of seeders as the ratio of the mean down- 
load time for a = 100% over the mean download time 
for a = 25%, we observe that the impact is reduced as the 
file size increases. The larger the file is, the longer clients 
remain online to download it, resulting in clients con- 
tributing their upload bandwidth for longer periods. For 
smaller files however, leechers rely heavily on the initial 
seeder and the leechers that become seeders to download 
their content from. Therefore for small files, a reduction 
in probability a results in substantially longer download 
completion times. 


6.3.3 Comparison with BitTorrent 


Figure 5 also shows the download completion times 
of ~200 tit-for-tat compliant CTorrent 1.3.4 leechers. All 
BitTorrent leechers remain online after their download 
completion (a = 100%). The purpose of this illustration 
is to show that Dandelion can attain performance com- 
parable to the one achieved by BitTorrent, although it 
employs a different downloader selection algorithm and 
involves the server in each chunk exchange. 
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Although Dandelion appears to outperform BitTorrent 
for certain file sizes, we do not claim that it is in general 
a better-performing protocol. The performance of both 
protocols is highly dependent on numerous parameters, 
which we have not exhaustively analyzed. 


6.3.4 Credit Distribution 


We examine the distribution of credit during a Dande- 
lion file distribution. The purpose of this measurement is 
to identify which type of clients tend to accumulate the 
most credit in swarms of similar configuration to ours. 

Figure 6 shows the scatter plot of the client’s credit 
after a single 250MB file download by ~200 leechers to- 
gether with the mean download rate of each client. In the 
experiment, there is only one initial seeder. All nodes 
are given 100% of the credit needed to download the file 
and they all become seeders upon download completion. 
We observe that the seeder obtained the most credit dur- 
ing the file distribution. This is expected, as a seeder is 
always in position to upload useful content to its peers 
and our seeder had a fast access link. Since fast down- 
loaders obtain useful content earlier in the distribution 
and are likely to have uplinks proportional to their down- 
link, they should be able to deliver more content and earn 
more credit. Our results confirm this intuition and show 
that there is strong correlation between average down- 
load rate and credit ratio, i.e. the product-moment corre- 
lation coefficient is equal to 0.72. 

We also observe that many clients uploaded substan- 
tially less than they downloaded. Indicatively, 25.8% of 
the clients had less than 70% of their initial credit. 
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Figure 6: The scatter plot of the distribution of credit after ~200 
leechers have completed a 250MB file download and their average 
download rates. The x axis shows the credit ratio, which is the 
ratio of the remaining credit of a client over its initial credit. The y 
axis shows the average download rate of each client. The seeder is 
included for illustration purposes, but its download rate is invalid. 


7 Conclusion 


This paper describes Dandelion: a cooperative (P2P) 
system for the distribution of paid content. Dandelion’s 
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primary function is to enable a content provider to pro- 
vide strong incentives for clients to contribute their up- 
link bandwidth. 

Dandelion rewards selfish clients with virtual currency 
(credit) when they upload valid content to their peers and 
charges clients when they download content from self- 
ish peers. Since Dandelion employs a non-manipulable 
cryptographic scheme for the fair exchange of content 
uploads for credit, the content provider is able to redeem 
a client’s credit for monetary rewards. Thus, it provides 
strong incentives for clients to seed content and to not 
free-ride. 

Our experimental results show that seeding substan- 
tially improves swarm-wide performance. They also 
show that a Dandelion server running on commodity 
hardware and with moderate bandwidth can scale to 
a few thousand clients. Dandelion’s deployment in 
medium size swarms demonstrates that it can attain per- 
formance that is comparable to BitTorrent. These facts 
demonstrate the plausibility of our design choice: cen- 
tralizing the incentive mechanism in order to increase re- 
source availability in P2P content distribution networks. 
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Abstract 


As the scope of personal data grows, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find what we need when we need 
it. Desktop search tools provide a potential answer, but 
most existing tools are incomplete solutions: they index 
content, but fail to capture dynamic relationships from the 
user’s context. One emerging solution to this is context- 
enhanced search, a technique that reorders and extends 
the results of content-only search using contextual infor- 
mation. Within this framework, we propose using strict 
causality, rather than temporal locality, the current state 
of the art, to direct contextual searches. Causality more 
accurately identifies data flow between files, reducing the 
false-positives created by context-switching and back- 
ground noise. Further, unlike previous work, we con- 
duct an online user study with a fully-functioning imple- 
mentation to evaluate user-perceived search quality di- 
rectly. Search results generated by our causality mech- 


anism are rated a statistically-significant 17% higher on | 


average over all queries than by using content-only search 
or context-enhanced search with temporal locality. 


1 Introduction 


Personal data has become increasingly hard to manage, 
find, and retrieve as its scope has grown. As storage ca- 
pacity continues to increase, the number of files belong- 
ing to an individual user, whether a home or corporate 
desktop user, has increased accordingly [7]. The prin- 
ciple challenge is no longer efficiently storing this data, 
but rather organizing it. To reduce the friction users ex- 
perience in finding their data, many personal search tools 
have emerged. These tools build a content index and al- 
low keyword search across this index. 

Despite their growing prevalence, most of these tools 
are, however, incomplete solutions: they index content, 
not context. They capture only static, syntactic relation- 
ships, not dynamic, semantic ones. To see why this is 
important, consider the difference between compiler op- 
timization and branch prediction. The compiler has ac- 
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cess only to the code, while the processor can see how 
that code is commonly used. Just as run-time information 
leads to significant performance optimizations, users find 
contextual and semantic information useful in searching 
their own repositories [22]. 

Context-enhanced search is beginning to receive atten- 
tion, but it is unclear what dynamic information is most 
useful in assisting search. Soules and Ganger [21] devel- 
oped a system, named Connections, that uses temporal 
locality to capture the provenance of data: for each new 
file written, the set of files read “recently” form a kin- 
ship or relation graph, which Connections uses to extend 
search results generated by traditional static, content- 
based indexing tools. Temporal locality is likely to cap- 
ture many true relationships, but may also capture spuri- 
ous, coincidental ones. For example, a user who listens 
to music while authoring a document in her word pro- 
cessor may or may not consider the two “related” when 
searching for a specific document. 

To capture the benefit of temporal locality while avoid- 
ing its pitfall, we provide a different mechanism to de- 
duce provenance: causality. That is, we use data flow 
through and between applications to impart a more accu- 
rate relation graph. We show that this yields more desir- 
able search results than either content-only indexing or 
kinship induced by temporal locality. 

Our context-enhancing search has been implemented 
for Windows platforms. As part of our evaluation, we 
conduct a user study with this prototype implementa- 
tion to measure a user’s perceived search quality directly. 
To accomplish this, we adapt two common techniques 
from the social sciences and human-computer interac- 
tion to the area of personal file search. First, we con- 
duct a randomized, controlled trial to gauge the end- 
to-end effects of our indexing technique. Second, we 
conduct a repeated measures experiment, where users 
evaluate the different indexing techniques side-by-side, 
locally on their own machines. This style of experi- 
ment is methodogically superior as it measures quality 
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directly while preserving privacy of user data and ac- 
tions. 

The results indicate that our causal provenance algo- 
rithm fares better than using temporal locality or pure 
content-only search, being rated a statistically-significant 
17% higher, on average, than the other algorithms by 
users with minimal space and time overheads. Further, 
as part of our study, we also provide some statistics about 
personal search behavior. 

The contributions of this paper are: 


1. The identification of causality as a useful mechanism 
to inform contextual indexing tools and a description 
of a prototype system for capturing it. 

2. An exploration of the search behavior of a population 
of 27 users over a period of one month. 

3. A user study, including a methodology for evaluating 
personal search systems, demonstrating that causality- 
enhanced indexing provides higher quality search re- 
sults than either those based on temporal locality or 
those using content information only. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we give an overview of related work. Section 3 
describes how our system deduces and uses kinship rela- 
tionships, with Section 4 outlining our prototype imple- 
mentation. Section 5 motivates and presents our evalua- 
tion and user study and Section 6 explores the search be- 
havior of our sample population. Finally, Section 7 con- 
cludes. 


2 Related Work 


There are various static indexing tools for one’s filespace. 
Instead of strict hierarchal naming, the semantic file sys- 
tem [10] allows assignment of attributes to files, facili- 
tating search over these attributes. Since most users are 
averse to ascribing keywords to their files, the seman- 
tic file system provides transducers to distill file contents 
into keywords. The semantic file system focuses on the 
mechanism to store attributes, not on content analysis to 
distill these attributes. 

There are several content-based search tools available 
today, including Google Desktop Search, Windows 
Desktop Search and Yahoo! Desktop Search, among 
others. These systems extract a file’s content into an 
index, permitting search across this index. While the 
details of such systems are opaque, it is likely they use 
forefront technologies from the information retrieval 
community. Several such advanced research systems 
exist, Indri [1] being a prime example. These tools 
are orthogonal to our system in that they all analyze 
static data with well-defined types to generate an index, 
ignoring crucial contextual information that establishes 
semantic relationships between files. 

The seminal work in using gathered context to aid in 
file search is by Soules and Ganger [21] in the form of 


a file system search tool named Connections. Connec- 
tions identifies temporal relationships between files and 
uses that information to expand and reorder traditional 
content-only search results, improving average precision 
and recall compared to Indri. We use some component 
algorithms from Connections (§3.2) and compare against 
its temporal locality approach (§3.1.1). 

Our notion of provenance is a subset of that used by 
the provenance-aware storage system (PASS) [17]. PASS 
attempts to capture a complete lineage of a file, includ- 
ing the system environment and user- and application- 
specified annotations of provenance. A PASS filesystem, 
if available, would negate the need for our relation graph. 
Indeed, the technique used by PASS to capture system- 
level provenance is very similar to our causality algo- 
rithm (§3.1.2). 

Several systems leverage other forms of context for file 
organization and search. Phlat [5] is a user interface for 
personal search, running on Windows Desktop Search, 
that also provides a mechanism for tagging or classify- 
ing of data. The user can search and filter by contex- 
tual cues such as date and person. Our system provides a 
simpler UI, permitting search by keywords only (§4), but 
could use Phlat’s interface in the future. Another system, 
called “Stuff I’ve Seen” [8], remembers previously seen 
information, providing an interface that allows a user to 
search their historical information using contextual cues. 
The Haystack project [12] is a personal information man- 
ager that organizes data, and operations on data, in a 
context-sensitive manner. Lifestreams [9] provides an 
interface that uses time as its indexing and presentation 
mechanism, essentially ordering results by last access 
time. Our provenance techniques could enhance these 
systems through automated clustering of semantically- 
related items. 


3 Architecture 


Our architecture matches that of Soules and Ganger [21]: 
we augment traditional content search using kinship re- 
lations between files. After the user enters keywords 
in our search tool, the tool runs traditional content-only 
search using those keywords—the content-only phase— 
and then uses the previously constructed relation graph 
to reorder these results and identify additional hits—the 
context-enhancing phase. These new results are then re- 
turned to the user. Background tasks run on the user’s ma- 
chine to periodically index a file’s content for the content- 
only phase and to monitor system events to build the rela- 
tion graph for the context-enhancing phase. This section 
describes how the system deduces and uses these rela- 
tionships to re-rank results. 


3.1 Inferring Kinship Relationships 


A kinship relation, f — jf’ where f and f’ are files 
on a user’s system, indicates that f is an ancestor of f’, 
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Figure 1. A time diagram of system events used to illustrate the 
differences between the provenance algorithms. 





implying that f may have played a role in the origin of 
f'. These relationships are encoded in the relation graph, 
which is used to reorder and extend search results in the 
context-enhancing phase. 

We evaluate two methods of deducing these kinship 
relations: temporal locality and causality. Both methods 
classify the source file of a read as input and the destina- 
tion file of a write as output by inferring user task behav- 
ior from observed actions. 


3.1.1 Temporal Locality Algorithm 


The temporal locality algorithm, as employed in 
Soules and Ganger [21], infers relations by maintaining 
a sliding relation window of files accessed within the 
previous t seconds system-wide. Any write opera- 
tion within this window is tied to any previous read 
operation within the window. This is known as the 
read/write operational filter with directed links in 
Soules and Ganger [21], which was found the most 
effective of several considered. 

Consider the sequence of system events shown in Fig- 
ure 1. There are three processes, A, B, and C, running 
concurrently. C reads files u and v, A reads files x and y. 
B reads w and copies data to A through a clipboard IPC 
action initiated by the user. Following this, A then writes 
file z. 

The relation window at z’s write contains reads of y, w, 
and v. The temporal locality algorithm is process agnos- 
tic and views reads and writes system-wide, distinguish- 
ing only between users. The algorithm thus returns the 
relations {y > z, w > z,v > Z}. 

The relation window attempts to capture the transient 
nature of a user task. Too long a window will cause un- 
related tasks to be grouped, but too short a window will 
cause relationships to be missed. 


3.1.2 Causality Algorithm 


Rather than using a sliding window to deduce user tasks, 
this paper proposes viewing each process as a filter that 
mutates its input to produce some output. This causal- 
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ity algorithm tracks how input flows—at the granularity 
of processes—to construct kinship relations, determining 
what output is causally related to which inputs. 

Specifically, whenever a write event occurs, the follow- 
ing relations are formed: 


(a) Any previous files read within the same process are 
tied to the current file being written; 

(b) Further, the algorithm tracks IPC transmits and its 
corresponding receives, forming additional relation- 
ships by assessing the transitive closure of file system 
events formed across these IPC boundaries. 


That is, for each relation f — f’, there is a directed left- 
to-right path in the time diagram starting at a read event 
of file f and ending at the write of file f’. There is no 
temporal bound within this algorithm. 

Reconsidering Figure 1, A reads x and y to generate 
z; the causality algorithm produces the relations {x — 
Z, y — z} via condition (a). B produces no output files 
given its read of w, but the copy-and-paste operation rep- 
resents an IPC transmit from B with a corresponding re- 
ceive in A. By condition (b), this causes the relation 
w — z to be made. C’s reads are dismissed as they do 
not influence the write of z or any other data. 

Causality forms fewer relationships than temporal lo- 
cality, avoiding many false relationships. Unrelated tasks 
happening concurrently are more likely to be deemed 
related under temporal locality, while causality is more 
conservative. Further, when a user switches between dis- 
parate tasks, the temporary period where incorrect rela- 
tions form under temporal locality is mitigated by the 
causality algorithm. 

A user working ona spreadsheet with her music player 
in the background may form spurious relationships be- 
tween her music files and her document under tempo- 
ral locality, but not under causality; those tasks are dis- 
tinct processes and no data is shared. Additionally, if she 
switches to her email client and saves an attachment, her 
spreadsheet may be an ancestor of that attachment under 
temporal locality if the file system events coincide within 
the relation window. 

Long-lived processes are a mixed bag. A user opening 
a document in a word processor, writing for the afternoon, 
then saving it under a new name would lose the associa- 
tion with the original document under temporal locality, 
but not causality. A user working with her text editor to 
author several unrelated documents within the same pro- 
cess would have spurious relations formed with causality, 
but perhaps not with temporal locality. 

Causality can fare worse under situations where data 
transfer occurs through hidden channels due to loss of 
real context. This is most evident when a user exercises 
her brain as the “clipboard,” such as when she reads a 
value off a spreadsheet and then keys it manually into her 
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document. As future work, we are investigating using 
window focus to demarcate user tasks [18] as a means to 
group related processes together and capture these hidden 
channels. 


3.1.3 Relation Graph 


Relations formed are encoded in the relation graph: a 
directed graph whose vertices represent files on a user’s 
system with edges constituting a kinship relation between 
files and the weight of that edge representing the strength 
of the bond. The edge’s direction represents an input file 
to an output file. 

For each relation of the form f — ff’, the relation 
graph consists of an edge from vertex f to vertex f’ with 
the edge weight equalling the count of f > /’ relations 
seen. To prevent heavy weightings due to consecutive 
writes to a single file, successive write events are coa- 
lesced into a single event in both algorithms. 


3.2. Reranking and Extending Results 


After a query is issued, the tool first runs traditional 
content-only search using keywords given by the user, 
then uses the relation graph to reorder results and identify 
additional hits. This basic architecture is identical to that 
of Soules and Ganger [21]. 

Each content-only result is assigned its relevance score 
as its initial rank value. The relation graph is then tra- 
versed breadth-first for each content-only result. The 
path length, P, is the maximum number of steps taken 
from any starting node in the graph during this traver- 
sal. Limiting the number of steps is necessary to avoid 
inclusion of weak, distant relationships and to allow our 
algorithm to complete in a reasonable amount of time. 

Further, because incorrect lightly-weighted edges may 
form, an edge’s weight must provide some minimum sup- 
port: it must.make up a minimum fraction of the source’s 
outgoing weight or the sink’s incoming weight. Edges 
below this weight cutoff are pruned. 

The tool runs the following algorithm, called basic 
BFS, for P iterations. Let Em be the set of all incom- 
ing edges to node m, with en», € E, being a given edge 
from n to m and y (€nm) being the fraction of the outgo- 
ing edge weight for that edge. w,, is the initial value, its 
content-only score, of node n. a dictates how much trust 
is placed in each specific weighting of an edge. At the 
i-th iteration of the algorithm: 

Wm; = >. Wnj_-) -[y (nm) +a + (1 —a)| (la) 


enmE Em 


After all P runs of the algorithm, the total weight of each 


node is: 
P 
Die > Wm; 
i=0 


(1b) 
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Figure 2. Relation graph used to illustrate the workings of the 
basic BFS algorithm. 


In (1a), heavily-weighted relationships and nodes with 
multiple paths push more of their weight to node m. This 
matches user activity as files frequently used together will 
receive a higher rank; infrequently seen sequences will 
receive a lower rank. The final result list sorts by (1b) 
from highest to lowest value. 

As an example, consider a search for “project budget 
requirements” that yields a content-only phase result of 
budget.xls with weight wa, = 1.0. Assume that dur- 
ing the context-enhancing phase, with parameters P=3, 
a=0.75 and no weight cutoff, the relation graph shown in 
Figure 2 is loaded from disk. Take node expenserep.doc, 
abbreviated as d. The node’s initial weight is wg, = 0 
as it is absent from the content-only phase results. The 
algorithm proceeds as follows for P iterations: 


Way = Way [y Cad) a + (1 —@)] by (1a) 
= 1.0- [(7/10) - 0.75 + 0.25] = 0.775 
Wd, = 0 as Wa, =0 
wa, = 0 as Wa,=0 
Finally, the total weight of node d is: 
wg = 0+ 0.775 +0+0 =0.775 by (1b) 


The final ordered result list, with terminal weights in 
parentheses, is: budget.xls (1.0), expenserep.doc (0.775), 
memot1.doc (0.475) and memo2.doc (0.475). In this ex- 
ample, both memo files have identical terminal weights; 
ties are broken arbitrarily. 

Though straightforward, this breadth-first reordering 
and extension mechanism proves effective [21]. We are 
also investigating using machine learning techniques for 
more accurately inferring semantic order. 


4 Implementation 


Our implementation runs on Windows NT-based sys- 
tems. We use a binary rewriting technique [11] to trace 
all file system and interprocess communication calls. We 
chose such a user space solution as it allows tracking 
high-level calls in the Win32 API. 

When a user first logs in, our implementation in- 
struments all running processes, interposing on our 
candidate set of system calls as listed in Table 1. It 
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File System Operations Opening and closing files (e.g., 
CreateFile, __lopen, __Icreat, CloseHandle); reading 
and writing files (e.g., ReadFile, WriteFile, ReadFileEx, 
...); Moving, copying, and unlinking files (e.g., Move- 
File, CopyFile, DeleteFile, ...). 


IPC Operations Clipboard (DDE), mailslots, named 
pipes. 

Other Process creation and destruction: CreateProcess, Ex- 
itProcess. 


Not interposed Sockets, data copy (i.e., WM_COPYDATA 
messages), file mapping (a.k.a. shared memory), Mi- 
crosoft RPC, COM. 

Table 1. System calls which our tool interposes on. We trace 
both the ANSI and Unicode versions of these calls. 


also hooks the CreateProcess call, which will instrument 
any subsequently launched executables. Care was 
required to not falsely trip anti-spyware tools. Each 
instrumented process reports its system call behavior 
to our background collection daemon, which uses idle 
CPU seconds, via the mailslots IPC mechanism. For 
performance reasons, each process amortizes 32K or 
30 seconds worth of events across a single message. 
The collection daemon contemporaneously creates two 
relation graphs: one using temporal locality (§3.1.1) and 
one using causality (§3.1.2). 

If a file is deleted, its node in the relation graph be- 
comes a zombie: it relinquishes its name but maintains 
its current weight. The basic BFS algorithm uses a zom- 
bie’s weight in its calculations, but a zombie can never 
be returned in the search result list. We currently do not 
prune zombies from the relation graph. 

Content indexing is done using Google Desktop 
Search (GDS) with its exposed API. We expect GDS to 
use state-of-the-art information retrieval techniques to 
conduct its searches. We chose GDS over other content 
indexing tools, such as Indri [1], because of its support 
for more file types. All queries enter through our inter- 
face: only GDS’s indexing component remains active, 
its search interface is turned off. GDS also indexes email 
and web pages, but we prune these from the result set. 
In the future, we intend to examine email and web work 
habits and metadata to further enhance search. 

A complication arises, however. GDS allows sorting 
by relevance, but it does not expose the actual relevance 
scores. These are necessary as they form the initial values 
of the basic BFS algorithm (§3.2). We use: 


» _ 2n—i) 
y(i) = ED (2) 


to seed the initial values of the algorithm. Here, n is the 
total number of results for a query, and i is the result’s 
position in the result list. Equation (2) is a strict linear 
progression with relevance values constrained such that 
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Figure 3. A screenshot of the search interface. 


the sum of the values is unity, roughly matching the re- 
sults one would expect from a TF/IDF-type system [3]. 
Soules [20] found that equation (2) performs nearly as 
well as real relevance scores: (2) produces a 10% im- 
provement across all recall levels in Soules’s study, while 
real relevance scores produce a 15% improvement. 

Users interact with our search system through an icon 
in the system tray. When conducting a search, a frame, 
shown in Figure-3, appears, allowing the user to specify 
her query keywords in a small text box. Search results 
in batches of ten appear in the upper part of the frame. 
A snippet of each search result, if available, is presented, 
along with options to preview the item before opening. 
Previewing is supported by accessing that file type’s Ac- 
tiveX control, as is done in web browsers. 

In most desktop search applications, ours included, the 
search system is available to users immediately after in- 
stallation. Because the content indexer works during idle 
time and little to no activity state has been captured to 
build our relation graph when first installed, search re- 
sults during this initial indexing period are usually quite 
hapless. We warn users that during this initial indexing 
period that their search results are incomplete. 

Our implementation uses a relation window of 30 sec- 


onds and basic BFS with a weight cutoff of 0.1% and pa- - 


rameters P = 3 and a = 0.75. These parameters were 
validated by Soules and Ganger [21]. 

To prevent excessively long search times, we restrict 
the context-enhancing phase to 5 seconds and return in- 
termediate results from basic BFS. Although, as shown 
in our evaluation (§5.3.3), we rarely hit this limit. Due to 
our unoptimized implementation, we expect a commer- 
cial implementation to perform slightly better than our 
results would suggest. 


5 User Study/Evaluation 


Our evaluation has four parts: first, we explain the impor- 
tance of conducting a user study as our primary method 
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of evaluation. Second, we describe a controlled trial cou- 
pled with a rating task to assess user satisfaction. The 
results indicate that our causality algorithm is indeed an 
improvement over content-only indexing, while temporal 
locality is statistically indistinguishable. Third, we eval- 
uate the time and space overheads of our causality algo- 
rithm, finding that both are reasonable. Fourth, we dissect 
user elicited feedback of our tool. 


5.1 Experimental Approach 


Traditional search tools use a corpus of data where 
queries are generated and oracle result sets are con- 
structed by experts [3]. Two metrics, precision 
(minimizing false positives) and recall (minimizing false 
negatives) are then applied against this oracle set for 
evaluation. 

Personal file search systems, however, are extremely 
difficult to study in the laboratory for a variety of rea- 
sons. First, as these systems exercise a user’s own con- 
tent, there is only one oracle: that particular user. All as- 
pects of the experiment, including query generation and 
result set evaluation, must be completed by the user with 
their own files. Second, a user’s search history and cor- 
pus is private. Since the experimenter lacks knowledge of 
each user’s data, it’s nearly impossible to create a generic 
set of tasks that each user could perform. Third, study- 
ing context-enhanced search is further complicated by the 
need to capture a user’s activity state for a significant 
length of time, usually a month or more, to develop our 
dynamic indices—an impractical feat for an in-lab exper- 
iment. 

In lieu of these difficulties with in-lab evaluation, 
Soules and Ganger [21] constructed a corpus of data 
by tracing six users for a period of six months. At the 
conclusion of their study, participants were asked to 
submit queries and to form an oracle set of results for 
those queries. Since each user must act as an oracle for 
their system, they are loathe to examine every file on 
their machine to build this oracle. Instead, results from 
different search techniques were combined to build a 
good set of candidates, a technique known as pooling [3]. 
Each search system can then be compared against each 
oracle set using precision and recall. 

While an excellent initial evaluation, such a scheme 
may exhibit observational bias: users will likely alter 
their behavior knowing their work habits are being 
recorded. For instance, a user may be less inclined to 
use her system as she normally would for she may wish 
to conceal the presence of some files. It is quite tough 
to find users who would be willing to compromise their 
privacy by sharing their activity and query history in 
such a manner. 

Further, to generate an oracle set using pooling, we 
need a means to navigate the result space beyond that re- 
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turned from content-only search. That is, we need to use 
results from contextual indexing tools to generate the ad- 
ditional pooled results. However, the lack of availability 
of alternative contextual indexing tools means that pool- 
ing may be biased toward the contextual search tool under 
evaluation, as that tool is the only one generating the extra 
pooled results. 

We also care to evaluate the utility of our tool beyond 
the metrics of precision and recall. Precision and recall 
fail to gauge the differences in orderings between sets of 
results. That is, two identical sets of results presented 
in different order will likely be qualitatively very differ- 
ent. Further, while large gains in mean average precision 
are detectable to the user, nominal improvements remain 
inconclusive [2]. We would like a more robust measure- 
ment that evaluates a user’s perception of search quality. 

For these reasons, we conduct a user study and deploy 
an actual tool participants can use. First, we run a pre- 
post measures randomized controlled trial to ascertain if 
users perceive end-to-end differences between content- 
only search and our causality algorithm with basic BFS. 
Second, we conduct a repeated measures experiment to 
qualitatively measure search quality: we ask users to rate 
search orderings of their previously executed queries con- 
structed by content-only search and of results from our 
different dynamic techniques. 


5.1.1 Background 


We present a terse primer here on the two techniques we 
use in our user study. For more information on these 
methods, the interested reader should consult Bernard [4] 
or Krathwohl [14]. 

A pre-post measures randomized controlled trial is a 
study in which individuals are allocated at random to re- 
ceive one of several interventions. One of these inter- 
ventions is the standard of comparison, known as the 
“control,” the other interventions are referred to as “treat- 
ments.” Measurements are taken at the beginning of the 
study, the pre-measure, and at the end, the post-measure. 
Any change between the treatments, accounting for the 
control, can be inferred as a product of the treatment. In 
this setup, the control group handles threats to validity; 
that any exhibited change is caused by some other event 
than the treatment. For instance, administering a treat- 
ment can produce a psychological effect in the subject 
where the act of participation in the study results in the 
illusion that the treatment is better. This is known as the 
placebo effect. 

Consider that we have a new CPU scheduling algo- 
rithm that makes interactive applications feel more re- 
sponsive and we wish to gauge any user-perceived dif- 
ference in performance against the standard scheduler. 
To accomplish this, we segment our population randomly 
into two groups, one which uses the standard scheduler, 
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the control group, and the other receives our improved 
scheduler, the treatment group. Neither group knows 
which one they belong to. At the beginning of the study, 
the pre-measure, we ask users to estimate the responsive- 
ness of their applications with a questionnaire. It’s tradi- 
tional to use a Likert scale in which respondents specify 
their level of agreement to a given statement. The num- 
ber of points on an n-point Likert scale corresponds to an 
integer level of measurement, where | to n represents the 
lowest to highest rating. At the end of the study, the post- 
measure, we repeat the same questionnaire. If the pre- 
and post-measures in the treatment group are statistically 
different than the pre- and post-measures in the control 
group, we can conclude our new scheduler algorithm is 
rated better by users. 

Sometimes it is necessary or useful to take more than 
one observation on a subject, either over time or over 
many treatments if the treatments can be applied indepen- 
dently. This is known as a repeated measures experiment. 
In our scheduler example, we may wish to first survey our 
subject, randomly select an algorithm to use and have the 
subject run the algorithm for some time period. We can 
then survey our subject again and repeat. In this case, we 
have more than one observation on a subject, with each 
subject acting as its own control. 

Traditionally, one uses ANOVA to test the statistical 
significance of hypotheses among two or more means 
without increasing the a (false positive) error rate that 
occurs with using multiple t-tests. With repeated mea- 
sures data, care is required as the residuals aren’t uni- 
form across the subjects: some subjects will show more 
variation on some measurements than on others. Since 
we generally regard the subjects in the study as a ran- 
dom sample from the population at large and we wish 
to model the variation induced in the response by these 
different subjects, we make the subjects a random effect. 
An ANOVA model with both fixed and random effects is 
called a mixed-effects model [19]. 


5.1.2 Randomized Controlled Trial 


In our study, we randomly segment the population into 
a control group, whose searches return content-only re- 
sults, and a treatment group, whose searches return re- 
sults reordered and extended by basic BFS using a rela- 
tion graph made with the causality algorithm. 

To reduce observational bias and protect privacy, our 
tool doesn’t track a user’s history, corpus, or queries, 
instead reporting aggregate data only. During recruit- 
ment, upon installation, and when performing queries, we 
specifically state to users that no personal data is shared 
during our experiment. We hope this frees participants 
to use their machines normally and issue queries without 
hindrance. 

The interface of both systems is identical. To prevent 
the inefficiency of our unoptimized context-enhancing 


implementation from unduly influencing the treatment 
group, both groups run our extended search, but the con- 
trol group throws away those results and uses content- 
only results exclusively. 

The experiment is double-blind: neither the partici- 
pants nor the researchers knew who belonged to which 
group. This was necessary to minimize the observer- 
expectancy effect; that unconscious bias on the part of 
the researchers may appear during any potential support 
queries, questions, or follow ups. The blinding process 
was computer controlled. 

Evaluation is based on pre- and post-measure question- 
naires where participants are asked to report on their be- 
havior using 5-point Likert scale questions. For exam- 
ple, “When I need to find a file, it is easy for me to do 
so quickly.” Differences in the pre- and post-measures 
against the control group indicate the overall effect our 
causality algorithm has in helping users find their files. 
We also ask several additional questions during the pre- 
survey portion to understand the demographics of our 
population and during the post-survey to elicit user feed- 
back on our tool. 

We pre-test each survey instrument on a small sam- 
ple of a half-dozen potential users who are then excluded 
from participating in our study. We encourage each pre- 
tester to ask questions and utilize “think-alouds,” where 
the participant narrates her thought process as she’s tak- 
ing the survey. Pre-testing is extremely crucial as it weeds 
out poorly worded, ambiguous, or overly technical ele- 
ments from surveys. For example, the first iteration of 
our survey contained the question, “I often spend a non- 
trivial amount of time looking for a file on my computer.” 
Here, the word “non-trivial” is not only equivocal, it is 
confusing. A more understandable question would be to 
set an exact time span: “I often spend 2 minutes or more 
a day looking for a file on my computer.” 

We also conducted a pilot study with a small purposive 
sample of colleagues who have trouble finding their files. 
This allowed us to vet our tool and receive feedback on 
our study design. Naturally, we exclude these individuals 
and this data from our overall study. 


5.1.3 Rating Task 


We wish to evaluate the n different dynamic algorithms 
against each other. Segmenting the study population into 
n randomized groups can make finding and managing 
a large enough sample difficult. More importantly, as 
we will show, controlled experiments on broad measure- 
ments for personal search behavior are statistically indis- 
tinguishable between groups; we believe users have dif- 
ficultly judging subtle differences in search systems. 

To that end, we also perform a repeated measures ex- 
periment. As we can safely run each algorithm indepen- 
dently, we contemporaneously construct relation graphs 
using both the temporal locality and causality algorithms 
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in both groups. At the conclusion of the study, we choose 
up to k queries at random that were previously success- 
fully executed by the user and re-execute them. Differ- 
ent views, in random order, showing each different algo- 
rithm’s results are presented; the user rates each of them 
independently using a 5-point Likert scale. We use these 
ratings to determine user-perceived differences in each 
search algorithm. 

We define “successfully executed” to be queries where 
the user selected at least one result after execution. To 
prevent users from rating identical, singular result lists— 
which would give us no information—we further limit 
the list of successful queries by only considering queries 
where at least one pair of algorithms differs in their or- 
derings. With this additional constraint, we exclude an 
additional 2 queries from being rated. 

The rating task occurs at the end of the study and not 
immediately after a query as we eschew increasing the 
cognitive burden users experience when searching. If 
users knew they had to perform a task after each search, 
they might avoid searches because they anticipate that ad- 
ditional task. Worse, they might perfunctorily complete 
the task if they are busy. In a longer study, it would be 
beneficial to perform this rating task at periodic intervals 
to prevent a disconnect with the query’s previous intent in 
the user’s mind. Previous work has shown a precipitous 
drop in a user’s ability to recall computing events after 
one month [6]. 

Finally, we re-execute each query rather than present 
results using algorithm state from when the query was 
first executed. The user’s contextual state will likely be 
disparate between when the query was executed and at 
the time of the experiment; any previous results could be 
invalid and may potentially cause confusion. 

In our experiment, we chose k=7 queries to be rated by 
the user. We anecdotally found this to provide a reason- 
able number of data points without incurring user fatigue. 
Four algorithms were evaluated: content-only, causal- 
ity, temporal locality and a “random-ranking” algorithm, 
which consists of randomizing the top 20 results of the 
content-only method. 


5.2 Experimental Results 


Our study ran during June and July 2006, starting with 
75 participants, all undergraduate or graduate students at 
the University of Michigan, recruited from non-computer 
science fields. Each participant was required to run our 
software for at least 30 days, a period allowing a rea- 
sonable amount of activity to be observed while still 
maintaining a low participant attrition rate. Of the ini- 
tial 75 participants, 27 (36%), consisting of 15 men and 
12 women, completed the full study. This is more than 
four times the number of Soules and Ganger [21]. Those 
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Figure 4. Box-and-whisker plot comparison between control 
and treatment groups on: (a) Difference between pre- and post- 
measures 5-point Likert rating of “When I need to find a file, it 
is easy for me to do so quickly.” While the treatment group has 
a slightly higher median difference, the results are statistically 
indistinguishable. (b) 5-point Likert rating of “I would likely 
put less effort in organizing my files if I had this tool available.” 
(c) 5-point Likert rating of “This tool should be essential for any 
computer.” (N = 27) 


who successfully completed the study received modest 
compensation. 

To prevent cheating, our system tracks its installation, 
regularly reporting if it’s operational. We are confident 
that we identify users who attempt to run our tool for 
shorter than the requisite 30 days. Further, to prevent 
users from creating multiple identities, participants must 
supply their institutional identification number to be com- 
pensated. In all, we excluded 4 users from the initial 75 
because of cheating. 


5.2.1 Randomized Controlled Trial 


Evaluating end-to-end effects, as in our controlled trial, 
yields inconclusive results. Figure 4 shows box-and- 
whisker plots of 5-point Likert ratings for key survey 
questions delineated by control and treatment group. For 
those unfamiliar: on a box-and-whiskers plot, the me- 
dian for each dataset is indicated by the center dot, the 
first and third quartiles, the 25th and 75th percentiles 
respectively—the middle of the data—are represented by 
the box. The lines extending from the box, known as the 
whisker, represent 1.5 times this interquartile range and 
any points beyond the whisker represent outliers. The 
box-and-whiskers plot is a convenient method to show 
not only the location of responses, but also their variabil- 
ity. 

Figure 4(a) is the pre- and post-measures difference 
on a Likert rating on search behavior: “When I need to 
find a file, it is easy for me to do so quickly.” Sub fig- 
ures (b) and (c) are post-survey questions on if the tool 
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Figure 5. c.d.f. of the rank of files opened by users after a 
search. 
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Figure 6. Session length c.d.f. 


would change their behavior in organizing their files (i.e., 
“T would likely put less effort in organizing my files if I 
had this tool available”) or whether this tool should be 
bundled as part of every machine (i.e., “this tool should 
be essential for any computer”). With all measures, the 
results are statistically insignificant between the control 
and treatment groups (t2§ = —0.2876, p=0.776; tas = 
0.0123, p=0.9903; tas = —0.4995, p=0.621, respec- 
tively). 

We also consider search behavior between the groups. 
Figure 5 shows the rank of the file selected after perform- 
ing a query. Those in the treatment group select items 
higher in the list than those in the control group, although 
not significantly (ts; = 1.759; p=0.0850). 

We divide query execution into sessions, each session 
representing a series of semantically related queries. Fol- 
lowing Cutrell et al. [5], we define a session to comprise 
queries that have an inter-arrival rate of less than 5 min- 
utes. The session length is the number of queries in a 
session, or, alternatively, the query retry rate. As Fig- 
ure 6 shows, the treatment group has a shorter average 
session length (t97 = 2.136, p=0.042), with geometric 
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Figure 7. Box-and-whisker plots of each algorithm’s ratings, 
delineated by subject. The algorithms are: content-only (“‘N”), 
causality (“C’’), temporal locality (“T’’), and random (“R”). 


mean session lengths of 1.30 versus 1.66 queries per ses- 
sion, respectively. 13.5% and 19.0% of sessions in the 
control and treatment groups, respectively, ended with a 
user opening or previewing an item. 

This data is, however, inconclusive. While at first blush 
it may appear that with the causality algorithm users 
are selecting higher ranked items and performing fewer 
queries for the same informational need, it could be just 
as well that users give up earlier. That is, perhaps users 
fail to select lower ranked items in the treatment group 
because those items are irrelevant. Perhaps users in the 
treatment group fail to find what they’re looking for and 
cease retrying, leading to a shorter session length. In 
hindsight, it would have been beneficial to ask users if 
their query was successful when the search window was 
closed. If we had such data available, we could ascer- 
tain whether shorter session lengths and opening higher 
ranked items were a product of finding your data faster or 
of giving up faster. 

The lack of statistically significant end-to-end effects 
stems from the relatively low sample size coupled with 
the heterogeneity of our participants. To achieve statis- 
tical significance, our study would require over 300 par- 
ticipants to afford the standard type II error of 8 = 0.2 
(power t-test, A = 0.2, 0 = 0.877, a = 0.05). Attaining 
such a high level of replication is prohibitively expensive 
given our resources. Instead, our evaluation focuses on 
our rating task. 


5.2.2 Rating Task 


The rating task yielded more conclusive results. 16 out of 
our 27 participants rated an aggregate total of 34 queries, 
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an average of 2.13 queries per subject (o =1.63). These 
34 rated queries likely represent a better candidate selec- 
tion of queries due to our “successfully executed” precon- 
dition (§5.1.3): we only ask users to rate queries where 
they selected at least one item from the result set for that 
search. 11 participants failed to rate any queries: 3 users 
failed to issue any, the remaining 8 failed to select at least 
one item from one of their searches. 

Those remaining 8 issued an average of 1.41 queries 
(ao =2.48), well below the sample average of 6.74 queries 
(a =6.91). These likely represent failed searches, but it is 
possible that users employ search results in other ways. 
For example, the preview of the item might have been suf- 
ficient to solve the user’s information need or the user’s 
interest may have been in the file’s path. Of those queries 
issued by the remaining 8, users previewed at least one 
item 17% of the time but never opened the file’s contain- 
ing directory through our interface. To confirm our sus- 
picions about failed search behavior, again it would have 
been beneficial to ask users as to whether their search was 
successful. 

Figure 7 shows a box-and-whiskers plot of each sub- 
ject’s ratings for each of the different algorithms. Sub- 
jects who rated no queries are omitted from the plot for 
brevity. Some cursory observations across all subjects are 
that the causality algorithm usually performs at or above 
content-only, with the exception of subjects U3 and U16. 
Temporal locality is on par or better than content-only for 
half of the subjects, but is rated exceptionally poorly, less 
than a 2, for a quarter of subjects (U3, U9, U13 and U16). 
Surprisingly, while the expectation is for random to be ex- 
ceedingly poor, it is often only rated a notch below other 
algorithms. 

Rigorous evaluation requires care as we have multiple 
observations on the same subject for different queries—a 
repeated measures experiment. Observations on different 
subjects can be treated as independent, but observations 
on the same subject cannot. Thus, we develop a mixed- 
effects ANOVA model [19] to test the statistical signifi- 
cance of our hypotheses. 

Let y;jx denote the rating of the i-th algorithm by the 
j-th subject for the k-th query. Our model includes three 
categorical predictors: the subject (16 levels), the algo- 
rithm (4 levels), and the queries (34 levels). For the sub- 
jects, there is no particular interest in these individuals; 
rather, the goal is to study the person-to-person variabil- 
ity in all persons’ opinions. For each query evaluated by 
each subject, we wish to study the query-to-query vari- 
ability within each subject’s ratings. The algorithm is a 
fixed effect (f;), each subject then is a random effect (¢;) 
with each query being a nested random effect (¢j,). An- 
other way to reach the same conclusion is to note that if 
the experiment were repeated, the same four algorithms 
would be used, since they are part of the experimental de- 
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In comparison to content-only. 
Table 2. Maximum likelihood estimate of the mixed-effects 
model given in equation (3). 


sign, but another random sample would yield a different 
set of individuals and a different set of queries executed 
by those individuals. Our model therefore is: 


Yijk = Bi + Cj + Ck + Eijk (3) 
cj ~N(, 0,7) Sie ~N(O, 027) €ijx ~N(O, 07) 


A maximum likelihood fit of (3) is presented in 
Table 2. Each f; represents the mean across the popu- 
lation for algorithm i. The temporal locality algorithm 
is statistically indistinguishable from  content-only 
search (t99 = —0.880, p=0.3812), while the causal- 
ity algorithm is rated, on average, about 17% better 
(to99 = 2.93, p=0.0042). Random-ranking is rated about 
36% worse on average (to9 = —6.304, p<0.0001). 

Why is temporal locality statistically indistinguishable 
from content-only? Based on informal interviews, we 
purport the cause of these poor ratings is temporal local- 
ity’s tendency to build relationships that exhibit post-hoc 
errors: the fallacy of believing that temporal succession 
implies a causal relation. 

For example, U16 was a CAD user that only worked 
on a handful of files for most of the tracing period (a de- 
sign she was working on). The temporal locality algo- 
rithm caused these files to form supernodes in the relation 
graph; every other file was related to them. Under results 
generated by the temporal locality algorithm, each of her 
queries included her CAD files bubbled to the top of the 
results list. U9 was mostly working on his dissertation 
and every file, as well as some of his music, was lightly 
related to each other. The temporal locality algorithm 
created a relation graph with 21,376 links with geometric 
mean weight of 1.48 (o;=0.688); the causality algorithm, 
an order of magnitude fewer, with 1,345 links and a ge- 
ometric mean weight of 9.79 (o;=1.512). In his case, it 
appears that the temporal algorithm naively creates many 
lightly-weighted superfluous relations compared with the 
causality algorithm. 

A user’s work habits will affect the utility of prove- 
nance analysis techniques. Temporal locality’s tendency 
to generate large numbers of lightweight false-positive 
relationships can be detrimental in many cases, mak- 
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ing more conservative techniques such as causality more 
broadly applicable. 

The random reordering shares equivalent precision and 
recall values as content-only search, but is rated about 
35.7% worse on average. We expect a random ordering 
to do phenomenally worse, but hypothesize that personal 
search tools are still in their infancy. That is, attention in 
the research community has been placed on web search, 
and only recently has desktop search become a priority. 
There is appreciable room for improvement. It may also 
be that users are simply content with having their desired 
result on the first page and are apathetic to each result’s 
relative ordering within that page. More work is required 
to understand a user’s perception of search orderings. 

We further analyze any interactions between other co- 
variates such as the demographics of participants or user 
features (e.g., size of disk, number of files, folder depth). 
We find these covariates either to be statistically insignif- 
icant or to overfit our model. 


5.3. Performance 


Our results indicate that our causality algorithm increases 
user satisfaction of personal file search. However, such a 
system is only effective if minimum additional system re- 
sources are required for building, storing, and traversing 
the relation graph created by this algorithm. We eschew 
discussion of content indexing overheads as these are al- 
ready known [16]. 


5.3.1 Tracing Performance 


We measure the impact building the relation graph has 
on foreground performance with the Postmark synthetic 
benchmark [13]. Postmark is designed to measure file 
system performance in small-file Internet server applica- 
tions such as email servers. It creates a large set of con- 
tinually changing files, measuring the transaction rates 
for a workload of many small reads, writes, and deletes. 
While not representative of real user activity in desktop 
systems, Postmark represents a particularly harsh setup 
for our collection daemon: many read and write events to 
a multitude of files inside a single process. Essentially, 
Postmark’s workload creates a densely-connected rela- 
tion graph. 

We run 5 trials of Postmark, with and without trac- 
ing, with 50,000 transactions and 10,000 simultaneous 
files on an IBM Thinkpad X24 laptop with a 1.13 GHz 
Pentium III-M CPU and 640 MB of RAM, a modest ma- 
chine by today’s standards. The results are shown in Fig- 
ure 8(a). Under tracing, Postmark runs between 7.0% and 
13.6% slower (95% conf. int.; tg=7.211, p<0.001). Fig- 
ure 8(b) shows a c.d.f. of Postmark’s transaction times 
with and without tracing across a single run. There is a 
relatively constant attenuation under tracing, which re- 
flects the IPC overhead of our collection daemon and the 
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Figure 8. (a) Comparison of running 5 trials of the Postmark 
synthetic benchmark with and without tracing on. (b) c.d.f. of 
transaction times for a single Postmark run when tracing is on 
or off. 
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Figure 9. Relation graph growth curve for U3, the heaviest user. 


additional disk utilization due to relation graph updates. 
This additional slowdown caused by relation graph con- 
struction is in line with other Win32 tracing and logging 
systems [15]. 


5.3.2 Space Requirements 


We examine the additional space required by our rela- 
tion graphs. During the user study, the tool logged the 
size of each relation graph every 15 minutes. Figure 9 
shows relation graph growth over time for the heaviest 
user in our sample, U3. Each relation graph grows lin- 
early (r? = 0.861 and r? = 0.881 for causality and tem- 
poral locality, respectively). While the worst case graph 
growth is O(F?), where F is the number of files on a 
user’s system, these graphs are generally very spare: most 
files only have relationships to a handful of other files as 
a user’s working set at any given time is very small. In 
one year, we expect the causality relation graph for U3 
to grow to about 44 MB; in five years, 220 MB. This is 
paltry compared to the size of modern disks and repre- 
sents an exceedingly small fraction of the user’s working 
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Figure 10. c.d.f. of content-only phase, context-enhancing 
phase, and combined wall clock times for queries issued dur- 
ing the user study. 
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Figure 11. For queries issued during a 6-month trace of the 
author’s system: the time spent loading the relation graph and 
the execution time of the basic BFS algorithm against the num- 
ber of edges in the relation graph. (5 trials per query; standard 
deviations were within 2% of the mean for each data point.) 


set. These results suggest that relation graph size isn’t an 
obstacle. 


5.3.3. Search Performance 


The time to answer a query must be within reasonable 
bounds for users to find the system usable. In our imple- 
mentation (§4), we bound the context-enhancing phase to 
a maximum of 5 seconds. 

For every query issued during the user study, we log the 
elapsed wall clock time in the content-only and context- 
enhancing phases. Figure 10 shows these results. Half 
of all queries are answered within 0.8 seconds, three- 
quarters within 2.8 seconds, but there is a heavy tail. 
The context-enhancing phase takes about 67% of the en- 
tire search process on average. We believe these current 
search times are within acceptable limits. 

Recall that the context-enhancing phase consists of 
two distinct subphases: first, the loading of the rela- 
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Question L 0 











I would prefer an interface that shows more 
information. 


I find it easy to think of the correct search | 3.69 0.85 
keywords. 

I would prefer if I could look over all my | 3.46 1.39 
machines. 

This tool should be essential for any com- | 3.30 1.25 
puter. 

I like the interface. 3.15 1.40 





I would prefer if my email and web pages are 
included in the search results. 

I would likely put less effort in organizing 
my files if I had this tool available. 


2.92 1.12 


Table 3. Additional 5-point Likert ratings asked of treatment 
group users at the end of the study period (N = 13). 


tion graph, followed by execution of the basic BFS al- 
gorithm (§3.2). To understand the performance impact 
of these subphases, previous queries issued by the au- 
thor were re-executed, for 5 trials each under a cold 
cache, with the relation graph from a 6-month trace. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the time spent for each query based on 
the number of edges from the relation graph loaded for 
that query. For non-empty graphs, loading the relation 
graph took, on average, between 3.6% and 49.9% longer 
(95% conf. int.) than the basic BFS subphase (paired 
tis = —2.470, p=0.026). 

Both loading the relation graph and basic BFS exe- 
cution support linear increase models (r? = 0.948 and 
r? = 0.937, respectively). This is apparent as each sub- 
phase requires both Q(F?) space and time, where F is 
the number of files on a user’s system. As these are lower 
bounds, the only way to save space and time would be 
to ignore some relationships. If we could predict a priori 
which relationships were most relevant, we could calcu- 
late, at the expense of accuracy, equation (1a) for those 
pairs. Further, we could cluster those relevant nodes to- 
gether on disk, minimizing disk I/Os during graph reads. 


5.4 User Feedback 


During the post-survey phase of our study, our question- 
naire contained additional 5-point Likert ratings. A tab- 
ulation of subject’s responses for the treatment group are 
shown in Table 3. While it’s difficult to draw concrete an- 
swers due to the high standard deviations, we can develop 
some general observations. 

An area for improvement is the user interface. Our 
results are presented in a list view (Figure 3), but using 
more advanced search interfaces, such as Phlat [5], that 
allow filtering through contextual cues may be more use- 
ful. Different presentations, particularly timeline visual- 
izations, such as in Lifestreams [9], may better harness 
users’ memory for their content. There is a relatively 
strong positive correlation (9 = 0.698) between liking 
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Figure 12. Distribution of the number of queries among users. 


the interface and finding the tool essential; a better inter- 
face will likely make the tool more palatable for users. 

Based on informal interviews, we found that partici- 
pants used our search tool as an auxiliary method of find- 
ing content: they first look through their directory hierar- 
chy fora particular file, switching to keyword search after 
a few moments of failed hunting. Participants neglect to 
use our search tool as a first-class mechanism for finding 
content. A system that is integrated into the OS, includ- 
ing availability from within application “open” dialogs, 
may cause a shift in user’s attitudes toward using search 
to find their files. 

We found it surprising that users wished to exclude 
email and web pages from their search results; two-thirds 
of users rate this question a three or below. Our consul- 
tations reveal that many of these users dislike a homo- 
geneous list of dissimilar repositories and would rather 
prefer the ability to specify which repository their infor- 
mation need resides in. That is, a user knows if they’re 
searching for a file, email or web page, let them easily 
specify which. We needn’t focus on mechanisms to ag- 
gregate heterogeneous forms of context spread across dif- 
ferent repositories into a unifying search result list, but to 
simply provide an easy mechanism to refine our search to 
a specific repository. 


6 Personal Search Behavior 


Finally, we explore the search behavior of our sample 
population. Recall that, for privacy reasons, we do not 
log any information about the content of users’ indices or 
search results. 

Our population issued 182 queries; the distribution 
per user is shown in Figure 12. The average number of 
queries issued per user is 6.74 ( =6.91). Most queries, 
91%, were fresh, having never been issued before. About 
9% of search terms were for filenames. Since Windows 
XP lacks a rapid search-by-filename tool similar to 
UNIX’s slocate, users were employing our tool to find 
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Figure 13. c.d.f. of when queries are issued after installation. 
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Figure 14. c.d.f. of last access and modification times of items 
selected from the results list. The starred versions exclude 
searches conducted during the first day after installation. 


the location of files they already knew the name of. 
Most queries were very short, averaging 1.16 words 
(¢ =0.462), slightly shorter than the 1.60 and 1.59 words 
reported for Phlat [5] and SIS [8] respectively. 

Figure 13 shows when queries are issued after instal- 
lation. A sizable portion of queries are issued relatively 
soon after installation as users are playing with the tool. 
Even though we warn users that search results are ini- 
tially incomplete because the content indexer has not built 
enough state and the relation graph is sparse (§4), it may 
be prudent to disallow searching until a reasonable index 
has been built as not to create an unfavorable initial im- 
pression. 

Figure 14 shows the last access time and last modifi- 
cation times of items opened after searching. The starred 
versions represent last access and modification times of 
queries issued at least a day after installation. During 
the first day, users might be testing the tool against re- 
cent work and, hence, recently accessed files. Anecdo- 
tal evidence of this effect can be observed by the shifted 
last accessed curve. After the warm-up period, half of 
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all files selected were accessed within the past 2 days. It 
appears users are employing our tool to search for more 
than archival data. 


7 Conclusions & Future Work 


By measuring users perception of search quality with 
our rating task (§5.2.2), we were able to show that us- 
ing causality (§3.1.2) as the dynamic re-indexing compo- 
nent increases user satisfaction in search, being rated 17% 
higher than content-only indexing or temporal locality, 
on average over all queries. While our contextual search 
mechanism lacked any significant increases in end-to- 
end effects in our randomized controlled trial (§5.2.1), 
this stemmed from an insufficiently large sample size. 
It is prohibitively expensive to secure such high levels 
of replication, making our rating task a more appropri- 
ate methodology for evaluating personal search systems. 
These results validate that using the provenance of files 
to reorder and extend search results is an important com- 
plement to content-only indexing for personal file search. 

There is still considerable future work in this area. 
While we find temporal locality (§3.1.1) infelicitous in 
building a contextual index, one should not dismiss tem- 
poral bounds altogether. We are investigating using win- 
dow focus and input flows in delineating tasks to create 
temporal boundaries. . 

Further, our tool only has limited access: a user’s local 
file system. We could leverage electronic mail, their other 
devices and machines, and distributed file systems, stitch- 
ing context from these stores together to provide further 
benefit. Since these indices may span the boundaries of 
multiple machines and administrative domains, we must 
be careful to maintain user privacy and access rights. We 
are investigating these and other avenues. 

Finally, the tradition in the OS community, and we 
have been as guilty of this as any, has been to evaluate 
systems on a small number of users—usually departmen- 
tal colleagues known to the study author. These users are 
generally recognized as atypical of the computing popu- 
lation at large: they are expert users. As the community 
turns its attention away from performance and toward is- 
sues of usability and manageability, we hope our work 
inspires the OS community to consider evaluating their 
systems using the rigorous techniques that have been vet- 
ted by other disciplines. User studies allow us to deter- 
mine if systems designed and tested inside the laboratory 
are indeed applicable as we believe. 
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Abstract 


Content-based naming (CBN) enables content sharing 
across similar files by breaking files into position- 
independent chunks and naming these chunks using 
hashes of their contents. While a number of research 
systems have recently used custom CBN approaches in- 
ternally to good effect, there has not yet been any mecha- 
nism to use CBN in a general-purpose way. In this paper, 
we demonstrate a practical approach to applying CBN 
without requiring disruptive changes to end systems. 

We develop CZIP, a CBN compression scheme which 
reduces data sizes by eliminating redundant chunks, 
compresses chunks using existing schemes, and facili- 
tates sharing within files, across files, and across ma- 
chines by explicitly exposing CBN chunk hashes. CZIP- 
aware caching systems can exploit the CBN information 
to reduce storage space, reduce bandwidth consumption, 
and increase performance, while content providers and 
middleboxes can selectively encode their most suitable 
content. We show that CZIP compares well to stand- 
alone compression schemes, that a CBN cache for CZIP 
is easily implemented, and that a CZIP-aware CDN pro- 
duces significant benefits. 


1 Introduction 


Content-based naming (CBN) refers to a naming scheme 
in which pieces of content are indexed by hashes over 
their data. By splitting the content into smaller-sized 
“chunks” and obtaining their chunk hashes using a one- 
way cryptographic hash function (e.g., MD5, SHA-1), 
any content can be represented as a list of chunk hashes. 
The main goal behind the scheme is to reduce storage 
space or network bandwidth consumption by eliminat- 
ing redundant chunks. Redundant chunks can be found 
within a single file, across files (such as snapshots of the 
same file over time, or collections of files), or even across 
machines. These latter two scenarios require building a 
“CBN cache,” which is a cache indexed by chunk hashes. 

One of the main enablers of variable-sized chunk- 
ing for CBN is the Rabin fingerprinting method, 
which breaks a stream of data into position-independent 
chunks, allowing similar content to be detected even 
when parts of files differ [20]. A number of research 
systems have been developed that use CBN internally, 
which range from distributed file systems [2, 13, 29] and 
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Web caching [3, 12, 21] to a cross-application transfer 
service architecture [28]. The commercial sector has sys- 
tems which apply the same concepts to disk blocks [8], 
file backup [6], and WAN-link accelerators [22]. Though 
the use of CBN has been demonstrated in both the re- 
search and commercial sectors, there remains no easy 
way of applying the concept in practice without inva- 
sively changing the target platform, or designing the plat- 
form with CBN integration from the start. 


Our goal in this work is to develop a file format and 
system that allows users to opportunistically deploy CBN 
while keeping their current systems intact. For exam- 
ple, a system employing CBN could reduce the memory 
footprint of Linux distribution mirrors by eliminating re- 
dundant data, since the same content is served as a DVD 
ISO image as well as multiple CD ISO images. At the 
same time, one may not want less suitable formats (un- 
related RPMs or text files which rarely share common 
chunks among them) to be served from the CBN cache, 
because that would only increase the overhead with no 
real gain. Another similar case is transferring multiple 
but slightly different virtual machine (VM) images with 
the same base operating system from a central location 
(e.g., the office) to one or more destinations (e.g., home 
machines or an off-site facility). With typical VM im- 
age sizes ranging from many hundreds of MBs to a few 
GBs, placing a CBN chunk cache near the destination 
can help reduce a significant amount of network band- 
width by only transferring the difference after the first 
VM image. If the updated images are transferred in each 
direction when the user commutes to/from the office, the 
CBN can cause just the updates to be sent. 


In this paper, we consider how to selectively employ 
CBN without requiring any support from the underly- 
ing systems. We propose a generic compression scheme 
based on CBN called CZIP which provides chunking, 
naming, and compression, allowing CZIP-aware systems 
to eliminate redundant chunks across files. CZIP identi- 
fies unique chunks in the input file (or stream), and then 
compresses the chunk by existing compression methods, 
such as GZIP or BZIP2. CZIP exposes chunk content 
hashes in the header, and CZIP-aware systems can easily 
recognize the content and exploit CBN caching just by 
reading the header information. 


This approach provides an appealing alternative to de- 
signing systems around CBN, and provides some advan- 
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tages: (a) users or applications can better choose the set 
of content for CBN encoding without changing the ex- 
isting environment, (b) because the file format is generic 
and independent of any particular system, different types 
of CBN caches can be utilized without sacrificing trans- 
parency, (c) even without a CBN cache, the compres- 
sion scheme itself greatly reduces the content size where 
chunk commonality exists, and is comparable to other 
compression schemes in other cases. 

We provide some examples of these benefits later in 
this paper, including the following highlights. In creat- 
ing mirror servers for the Linux Fedora Core 6 distribu- 
tion, CZIP reduces the data volume by a factor of 21- 
25 more than GZIP or BZIP2. For this kind of mirror, 
our server-side CBN cache provides a dramatic improve- 
ment in throughput by eliminating redundant disk reads 
and minimizing the memory footprint. We also integrate 
CBN support into the CoBlitz large-file content distribu- 
tion network (CDN) [15], and show that it reduces the 
bandwidth consumption at the origin server by a factor 
of four, with no modification of the server or the client. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows: we pro- 
vide some motivating examples for CBN and the CZIP 
format in Section 2. We then provide details about the 
design of CZIP in Section 3, and describe some typical 
deployment scenarios in Section 4. We perform some ex- 
periments on CZIP’s effectiveness on different data types 
in Section 5, and evaluate the performance of two CZIP- 
augmented systems in Section 6. Finally, we discuss re- 
lated work in Section 7 and then conclude. 


2 Motivation 


To illustrate the benefits of acommon CBN-enabling for- 
mat, we discuss a few candidate scenarios below. All of 
these examples are from systems we (and our colleagues) 
have built or are building at the moment, so an approach 
like CZIP, rather than just being theoretically interesting, 
actually stands to provide us with practical benefits. 


2.1 Software Distribution 


Software distribution over the network has been gaining 
popularity, especially as broadband penetration has in- 
creased, making download times more reasonable. Linux 
distributions are just one example of these kinds of sys- 
tems, with popular projects like the Fedora Core distri- 
bution having over 100 mirror sites '. However, as users 
come to expect more capabilities, features, and packages 
bundled with the OS, the download sizes have increased, 
and the Fedora Core 6 distribution spans five CD-ROM 
images or one DVD-ROM image, at a total size of 3.3 
GB. Since users may desire one format over another, any 
popular mirror site must keep both, requiring over 6 GB 


'http://fedora.redhat.com/download/mirrors.html 


of space for just a single architecture. While this disk 
space is a trivial cost, the real problem is when this data 
is being served — it is larger than the physical memory 
of most systems, so it causes heavy disk access. The Fe- 
dora Core project has also been providing images for the 
64-bit x86 architecture since the release of Fedora Core 
2, and PowerPC since Fedora Core 4. While the 64-bit 
x86 extensions were originally available only in higher- 
end processors, their migration down the hierarchy to 
lower-end machines has also increased the demand for 
the x86/64 Fedora Core distribution. 


Even if a mirror site provided only the two x86 dis- 
tributions in both DVD and CD formats, the total size is 
over 12 GB. Unfortunately, this figure exceeds the phys- 
ical memory size of most servers. Releases of new Fe- 
dora Core distributions tend to cause flash crowds — our 
own CoBlitz large-file distribution service experienced 
peak downloads rates of over 1.4 Gbps aggregate, and 
sustained rates over 1.2 Gbps 2. In these scenarios, thou- 
sands of simultaneous users are trying to download from 
mirror sites, and between their sheer numbers, varying 
download rates, and different start times, virtually all 
parts of all of the files will be in demand simultaneously, 
causing significant memory pressure. Some popular mir- 
ror sites were unable to serve at their peak capacity due 
to the memory thrashing effects. One mirror site oper- 
ator with 2 Gbps of bandwidth was only able to serve 
500 Mbps since his system had only 2 GB of physical 
memory and was heavily thrashing 3. 


The reason that CBN is important in these scenarios 
is because much redundant data exists, both across me- 
dia formats (CD vs DVD) as well as across distributions 
for different architectures (x86 vs x86/64). The reason 
for the former is simple — the same files are simply being 
rearranged and placed on media of different sizes. The 
reason to expect similarity across architectures is that not 
all of the files in any distribution are executables. So, 
while the executable files may have virtually no simi- 
lar chunks across different architectures, all of the sup- 
port files, including documentation (PDFs, HTML pages, 
GIF and JPEG images, etc.) will likely be the same, as 
will many of the program resource files (configuration 
files, skins/textures, templates, sample files, etc.). We 
can expect savings at both of these levels, driving down 
the memory footprint required for serving multiple archi- 
tectures. In an ideal scenario, we would expect no over- 
head for serving both the CD and DVD images, and each 
additional architecture would only expand the memory 
requirements by the size of the executable files. 


*http://codeen.cs.princeton.edu/coblitz/ 
3 mirror-list-d@redhat.com, Oct 26, 2006 
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2.2 Virtual Machine Image Mobility 


Another area where large amounts of similar content are 
expected to occur is in the handling of virtual machine 
images. While virtual machines have been popular for 
server consolidation and management, they are also be- 
ing explored for providing mobility and management. In 
the management scenario, VMWare has created a library 
of “appliances,” pre-configured VM images for certain 
tasks *. Most of these images will be very similar, since 
they use the same base operating system. 


In the mobility area, virtual machines are being used 
to transport user environments. Rather than having users 
work on laptops that they take with them, this approach 
relies on servers that keep a virtual machine image of 
the user’s environment, which can be moved to whatever 
machine the user has available. In this way, users are not 
tethered to any particular physical machine even if they 
may use the same office and home machines repeatedly 
in practice. This work has been explored in the Internet 
Suspend/Resume (ISR) Project [25]. 


In such an environment, we would expect three 
sources of similar content - common chunks between an 
image and the same image at a different point in time, 
common chunks across images of the same or similar 
operating systems, and common chunks within an im- 
age. While the first two sources are easy enough to un- 
derstand, the last source can arise from practices such 
as page-level granularity for copy-on-write — multiple 
instances of the same program may have only differ- 
ences in their globals and heap, but these differences 
would have required duplicating the pages where they re- 
side. By eliminating redundant content from all of these 
sources, we can expect faster time to download/upload 
image snapshots, as well as less memory pressure on the 
machine serving the images. While the ISR project has 
an accompanying content-addressable storage system, 
it uses fixed-size chunks in the range of 4-16KB [14], 
making it likely to only find common page-aligned con- 
tent, such as executables. However, program data, etc., 
which may be allocated in slightly different portions 
of memory from image to image, may be missed even 
when commonality is high. Using a more sophisticated 
CBN approach is likely to find more commonality, and 
to increase the benefits from redundancy elimination. 
We note that the ISR project intentionally chose fixed- 
size chunks due to concerns about start-up times using 
variable-sized chunks. Later in the paper, we discuss 
what features the CZIP format has to support these kinds 
of environments efficiently. 


4http://www.vmware.com/vmtn/appliances/directory/ 
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2.3 Uncacheable Web Content 


Web proxy caches have been the focus of much research, 
and the increasing capacities of disk and physical mem- 
ory now enable proxies to store and index large data vol- 
umes, and to achieve high cache hit rates limited only by 
the HTTP-specified cacheability of the data stream [24]. 
However, even when content providers specify the data 
should not be cached, it may be the case that the data 
is slowly changing, and amenable to caching. For ex- 
ample, most news sites are only updated a handful of 
times per day, and even the updates leave most of the 
page the same — only a few articles on a page are likely to 
change during an update, with the rest of the page staying 
the same. Even sites with user-editable content, such as 
Wikipedia or bulletin boards, are unlikely to completely 
change from edit to edit. 

In these scenarios, a CBN scheme can exploit the 
slowly-changing nature of the data to reduce bandwidth 
consumption, whereas a standard HTTP proxy would be 
prevented from caching the content at all. The prohibi- 
tions on caching are specified by the content providers 
via HTTP headers returned with the request. While 
providers can benefit from reduced bandwidth consump- 
tion when users cache content, enabling caching for these 
kinds of dynamically-generated content is problematic — 
providers often do not know when the next modification 
will occur, so allowing content to be cached would result 
in users seeing stale versions of the page. 

A CBN-aware cache can work with an HTTP proxy 
to share responsibilities, since each is better suited for 
certain portions of the workload. For example, when an 
HTTP proxy is allowed to cache content, it need not con- 
tact the origin server during the caching period. Only 
when the content expires and a client requests it does 
the proxy need to contact the server to re-validate. The 
CBN cache, in contrast, must always contact the origin 
server when fetching dynamic content, but it may be able 
to avoid actually downloading the data if it is found to 
have not changed. A similar approach has been proposed 
at the router level [26], and works without any explicit 
HTTP-level cooperation. Later in the paper, we will dis- 
cuss why exposing HTTP-level details can help optimize 
these kinds of transfers, and how an explicit CZIP-aware 
proxy can take advantage of the extra information not 
available at the router level. 


3 Design & Implementation 


CZIP is conceptually a very simple compression format 
that detects and eliminates redundant chunks in the input 
file or stream. It exposes each chunk’s information in the 
header of the output file and compresses the chunk data 
itself using existing compression schemes such as GZIP 
or BZIP2. The overall format is shown in Figure 1. Be- 
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Figure 1: CZIP File format: The CZIP encoder creates the 
chunk index structures in the header and stores only unique 
chunks in the body. The stored chunk is compressed and con- 
vergently encrypted, if requested. 


low, we first describe the various fields, and then provide 
a more detailed rationale for the design of the file format. 


3.1 Header Format 


The CZIP header consists of two parts — a fixed-size 
header that describes the overall file, and then a variable- 
sized header that contains the chunk information. The 
header is designed to be efficient and flexible, allowing 
applications to download what they need, and to make 
CZIP processing as efficient as possible. At the same 
time, it is designed to allow random access, even when 
chunk sizes are unpredictable. The specific fields of the 
header are: 


e Magic Cookie — just a well-known value used to 
identify the CZIP format 


Version — which version of CZIP is used, for future 
expansion 


e Footer — does this file use a footer instead of a 
header. If this field is set, the chunk array and real 
header occurs at the end of the file, not the head. 
The rationale is described below. 


e Sizes — sizes of original data, total CZIP file size, 
and total header size. 


e Hash Format — which hash function is being used, 
such as MD5, SHA-1, etc. 


Compression Format — which compression 
scheme is used, such as GZIP, BZIP2, etc. 


e Chunk Hash Size — size of hash values in chunk 
array and file hashes, used to calculate positions in 
chunk hash array 


e Encrypt — encryption schemes used for convergent 
encryption, such as DES, AES, etc. (see below) 


Num Chunks — number of chunks in the file 


e Header CRC — CRC value over total header, used 
to detect corruption 


e File Hashes — hash value over original and CZIP 
files, used to detect corruption 


e Hash Array Pointer — the offset of the start of the 
chunk hash array, mostly used when the file has a 
footer instead of a header. Otherwise, finding the 
start of the hash array would be problematic. 


This fixed-size header is followed by an array of per- 
chunk headers. These contain information about each 
chunk, and are designed to allow easy access. 


e Chunk Sizes — original and compressed size of the 
chunk 


e Offsets — locations of this chunk in the original and 
CZIP formats 


e Hash Values — hash values for the original and pro- 
cessed data in this chunk 


3.2. Format Rationale 


The CZIP format is designed to be easily usable at sev- 
eral levels — including applications that need to just get 
general data about the file, applications that need to pro- 
cess the entire file, and applications that need to ran- 
domly access the file. It is also designed to be relatively 
easy to generate, given the constraints inherent in com- 
pressing a file using CBN. Some of the considerations 
involved are described below: 

Planning Tools — Some tools may not care about 
the exact data in a CZIP file, but may be interested in 
knowing how much space the decompressed file requires. 
These tools could read just the fixed-size header to get 
this information. 

Random Access — If a CZIP file is being used to 
represent a file with sparse access, programs need only 
read the full header to get the array of chunk headers. 
Since the offsets in the original file are recorded, a bi- 
nary search of the chunk header array can be performed 
quickly, without the need to calculate offsets by adding 
all preceding chunk sizes. 

Streamability — For most applications, having the file 
summary and chunk array information at the head of the 
file is the most useful. However, when the CZIP file is 
to be streamed as it is created, having all of the data in 
the header would require a full pass over the file, which 
would require buffering/creating the entire CZIP file be- 
fore sending it. In this scenario, the “Footer” flag can be 
set, and any filled values in the file’s header are viewed 
as advisory in nature. When a footer is used, the arrange- 
ment of the CZIP file is as follows: advisory header, 
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chunks, chunk hash array, file hashes, fixed-size header. 
In this manner, the fixed-sized header can still be found 
quickly when the file is retrieved from storage. 

Creation Flexibility — If a variable-sized chunking 
scheme is used, the exact number of chunks may not 
be known in advance, but an approximate number can 
be used. If the file is being written to disk as it is cre- 
ated, space can be left after the chunk hash array to al- 
low some extra space beyond the expected number of 
chunks. Since the per-chunk information specifies offset 
in the file, actual chunk data does not need to immedi- 
ately follow the end of the chunk hash array. Otherwise, 
the creation process would have to create the header file 
and compress chunks separately, and then merge them. 
By allowing extra space between the array and the start 
of the chunks, the output file only has to be created once. 
Obviously, if footers are being used, this approach is not 
needed. 

Encryption — A convergent encryption scheme (us- 
ing DES or AES) may be applied to each chunk. Con- 
vergent encryption encrypts each chunk with its content 
hash as an encryption key so that the encoded chunk can 
be shared among authorized users [7]. The keys, which 
are the original content hashes, are again encrypted by 
a public cryptographic algorithm (such as RSA) and de- 
livered to the authorized users. The default methods in 
CZIP are SHA-1 for hashing, GZIP for compression, and 
no encryption for the chunk content. 

Integrity — The CZIP format has several mechanisms 
for integrity. The chunk content hash is calculated after 
compression and encryption are applied to the original 
content. This allows applications to check the integrity 
of a CZIP file without decompressing it. 


3.3. Chunking Specifics 


CZIP supports two chunking methods: fixed and 
variable-sized chunking. Fixed-sized chunking is sim- 
plest but if an update causes content to get shifted 
slightly, all previously-detected chunks after the modifi- 
cation point would become useless. To address the prob- 
lem, the Rabin fingerprinting method is often used. Ra- 
bin’s fingerprints use a random polynomial called a Ra- 
bin function with n consecutive bytes as input. A chunk 
boundary is determined when the function’s output value 
modulo average chunk size, M, is equal to a predefined 
value, K (i is an integer,0 < K < M). Say M is 32 
KB, and K is 17. Because the output values modulo M 
are well distributed over [0..21°-1], the probability of the 
output value being 17 is close to 2~15, which means the 
chunk boundary is formed every 32 KB on average when 
the Rabin function is evaluated at each byte. One advan- 
tage of Rabin’s fingerprints is that even if the content is 
modified, that does not affect the chunking boundary be- 
yond the modified chunk and its neighbors. Thus, most 


of the previously detected chunks can be reused regard- 
less of local updates. One drawback is that the chunk size 
is variable, making it harder to know in advance exactly 
how many chunks a given piece of content produces. 

By default, CZIP uses Rabin fingerprinting with a 32 
KB average chunk size and GZIP compression, but these 
parameters can be adjusted by command-line options. 
For most of our workloads, 32 KB is small enough to 
expose most chunk commonalities and big enough to 
fully utilize the network socket buffers. GZIP, the de- 
fault chunk compression scheme used by CZIP, finds re- 
dundant strings within a 32 KB sliding window [16], soa 
larger chunk size may not produce significant extra com- 
pression from GZIP. 


4 Deployment Options 


The overall goal of CZIP is to recognize the value 
of CBN by proposing an easily-handled format that 
provides a migration path from current compression 
schemes to content-based naming without requiring in- 
vasive changes or significant system redesign. While ba- 
sic support for the CZIP format provides its own bene- 
fits, the design of CZIP can easily enable other benefits 
when used with infrastructure that is CBN-aware. In this 
section, we describe some deployment scenarios to max- 
imize the benefits from CZIP. We examine what can be 
obtained with a CZIP-aware server, a CZIP-aware client, 
or both. 

In this discussion, we focus on deployment using 
HTTP, but any appropriate protocol could be used. In 
particular, FTP and RSYNC servers would also be good 
candidates for CZIP support. Our focus on HTTP is due 
to its widespread adoption, and our assumption that more 
people know its protocol details than other protocols. 


4.1 CZIP-Aware Server 


A CZIP-aware server makes more efficient use of its 
memory when serving high-similarity content by using 
a CBN-based cache to reduce its working set size. In 
this scenario, shown in Figure 2, content providers dis- 
tribute similar files encoded using CZIP, and their clients 
decompress the downloaded files like they would han- 
dle any other compressed formats. The CZIP files re- 
ceived by the client are fully self-contained. However, 
on the server, a chunk cache is maintained that is used 
across files, reducing the working set size when simi- 
lar files are being served. Whenever a CZIP-file request 
is received, the server reads the chunk index structures 
from the requested file’s header, and checks to see if the 
chunks are already loaded in the CBN cache. Any cache 
misses are served from the requested file, with the CBN 
cache also receiving the data. In this manner, the server 
avoids polluting main memory with redundant data, and 
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Figure 2: A CZIP-aware server needs to read only the chunk 
index structures and then the missing chunk C to serve File2.cz 
to the client. Chunk A and B are already in the server’s CBN 
cache from a previous fetch of Filel.cz. 


the server’s effective working set size is the union of all 
the unique chunks in the CZIP’ed files being served. 

Since the data stream received from the server is just 
another file, no changes are required on any intermediary 
devices or at the client in order to download the CZIP 
file. Obviously, the client must be able to uncompress 
the CZIP format, which can be achieved via stand-alone 
programs, as a browser plug-in, as a helper application, 
or even with integrated browser support, as is done with 
GZIP’ ed objects. 

If this support is not feasible at the client side, the 
server could un-CZIP the data as it is being sent to the 
client, or even re-encode it using GZIP or ZLIB/deflate 
depending on what the client specifies in the HTTP 
“Accept-Encoding” header. A clever system may be able 
to take GZIP-encoded chunks from the CZIP file and 
serve them to GZIP-capable clients:without a full decom- 
pression step, but this approach requires knowing some 
low-level details of the ZLIB stream format, and is be- 
yond the scope of this paper. In any case, it is easy to see 
that a CZIP-aware server could still obtain memory foot- 
print benefits even with a completely unmodified client. 


4.2 CZIP-Aware Client 


If the server is only a standard Web server with no spe- 
cial support for CZIP, a CZIP-aware client can still in- 
dependently exploit CZIP-encoded files using only the 
standard HTTP protocol. The advantage for the client 
is lower bandwidth consumption and faster download 
times. In this scenario, one or more clients maintain 
a CBN cache that stores recently-downloaded chunks. 
When clients want to download a CZIP-encoded file, 
they ask for only the CZIP headers using the HTTP byte- 
range support that has been present in Apache and IIS 
since 1996. The clients ask for at least as many bytes as 
the fixed-size header, and if the response does not contain 
the full chunk hash array, another request can be sent to 
get the rest of the variable-sized header. Note that in the 
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Figure 3: A CZIP-aware proxy first fetches the header of 
File2.cz, and downloads only chunk C. The chunk request in- 
cludes the chunk’s byte-range and its content hash. We assume 
that another client previously downloaded File1.cz. 


unlikely event that the CZIP files are stored with footers, 
in streaming order, the byte-range support can also ask 
for bytes at the end of the file. 

Once it has the header, the client knows the chunk 
hashes, so it can try to fetch the chunks from its local 
CBN cache. For any chunks it does not have, the chunk 
hash array also contains the byte positions of the chunks 
within the CZIP file, so the client can use the byte-range 
support to just ask for specific portions of the file contain- 
ing the chunks it needs. These chunks are also inserted 
into the CBN cache. 

Alternatively, this level of support could be added to 
a client-side proxy server, as shown in Figure 3 so that 
clients themselves do not have to be aware of the CZIP 
format. If the connection between the client and the 
proxy is faster than the speed of the wide-area network, 
the download will still be faster than if the client had con- 
tacted the server directly. 


4.3. CZIP-Awareness at Both Endpoints 


The greatest benefit using CZIP arises when both end- 
points are CZIP-aware and utilize CBN caching. In this 
scenario, the client’s first request to the server retrieves 
the full CZIP header for the file. After consulting with its 
local CBN cache to determine which chunks it does not 
have, the client contacts the server to request the chunks 
by their chunk hash information instead of requesting 
range requests of the CZIP-encoded file. In this manner, 
both the client and server are only dealing with chunks 
rather than files when serving the body of the request, 
reducing both bandwidth consumption and the server’s 
working set. With persistent connections and request 
pipelining, any gaps between serving individual chunks 
can be minimized. 

This scenario requires more infrastructural change 
than the two previous scenarios, but even these changes 
could be incorporated into proxy servers. Proxy servers 
are often deployed as “server accelerators” or “reverse 
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Figure 4: Data Compression Ratio: CZIP vs. GZIP and BZIP2 
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Table 1: Compression Performance. All sizes in GB, and all times in seconds. 


proxies,” where the content provider will have incoming 
requests pass through a proxy server before reaching the 
actual Web server. This approach is used to offload re- 
quests from the Web server, since the proxy may be more 
efficient at serving static content. In this scenario, CZIP 
support merely needs to be added to the proxy server, 
and when a CZ]P-enabled client-side proxy realizes it is 
communicating with a CZIP-enabled server-side proxy, 
it can use the CZIP-aware protocols for transfers. In this 
manner, the changes are more localized than requiring 
modifications to all Web servers. 


5 Compressibility Experiments 


In this section, we perform a number of experiments to 
demonstrate the effectiveness and performance of CZIP 
on a range of data types, focused on the scenarios we 
described in Section 2. CZIP reduces data volume by 
first finding and eliminating redundant data, and then 
passing the remaining data through existing compression 
schemes. Not surprisingly, CZIP is most useful where 
a high level of chunk commonality is expected, but its 
compression performance does not degrade much even 
when there is littke commonality because each chunk 
is individually compressed. The experiments described 
below compare CZIP’s compression performance with 
GZIP and BZIP2 in terms of compression ratio and 
speed. 
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5.1 Linux Distributions 


Our first experiment examines CZIP in an environment 
where we can expect significant data commonality, serv- 
ing the Fedora Core Linux distribution [17] across its 
three CPU architectures (i386, x86_84 and ppc) and two 
media formats, DVD and CD ISOs. The byte count for 
just the 32-bit i386 architecture is 6.7 GB, while all Fe- 
dora Core 6 (FC6) ISOs together is about 22 GB. The 
full FC6 mirror, including all source RPMs, is 49.7 GB. 


We prepare two sets of files, just the i386 DVD/CD 
ISOs, and all FC6 mirrored files, including the source 
RPMs. We sar each set into a file, and apply CZIP, GZIP 
and BZIP2 each on a machine with a 2.8 GHz Pentium D 
processor and 2 GB of memory. Each file is compressed 
with just CZIP alone (no chunk compression), CZIP used 
with GZIP or BZIP2 as a per-chunk compressor, and then 
GZIP and BZIP2 used alone as standalone compressors. 
In all cases, whether running standalone or in conjunc- 
tion with CZIP, the GZIP and BZIP2 compressors use 
their default compression parameters. 


Figure 4 shows the data compression ratios, which are 
calculated as compressed size/original size. More details 
are shown in Table 1. The results show that all of the 
CZIP variants, even with no chunk-level compression, 
yield files less than half the size of GZIP and BZIP2, 
which show virtually no compression. The CZIP results 
are not surprising, because the DVD ISO contains all the 
data of the CD ISOs, and the ISOs again contain all the 
RPM contents. The CZIP’ed-ISO file (3.17 GB) is actu- 
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Figure 5: Content overlap over similar Xen Linux VMs 


ally smaller than just one DVD ISO (3.28 GB) because of 
the compression of each chunk’s data. On the other hand, 
GZIP and BZIP2 do not find the chunk-level common- 
ality across the ISOs, nor can they compress the ISOs 
much further because most of their contents are already 
compressed. By the actual byte counts, CZIP saves 3.3 
GB and 28.7 GB more disk space for each FC file than 
the other schemes. The 32KB chunk size performs well 
enough — dropping to 4KB using CZIP alone only com- 
presses the file to 19.07 GB from 20.27 GB. The smaller 
chunk size does provide a small speed boost, reducing 
compression time to 2583 seconds from 3231, presum- 
ably due to processor-cache effects. 


5.2 Wikipedia 


Our next test involves a large set of human-generated 
content, an offline version of the Wikipedia [32] database 
containing all of its pages, which is intended for proxy- 
ing in regions where bandwidth is limited. We down- 
load the latest version of the database file (produced on 
11/30/2006), and tested each compression scheme on it. 


The data compression ratio in Figure 4 shows that 
CZIP with no compression performs the worst, which 
is in contrast to the Fedora Core cases. The Wikipedia 
database file shows almost no chunk-level commonal- 
ity (< 0.001%) using the default average chunk size of 
32 KB, while it is easily compressed with other meth- 
ods. This file presents a worst case scenario for CZIP, 
since the chunking scheme presents smaller pieces of 
data for the individual compressors. The difference for 
CZIP+GZIP versus GZIP alone is an additional 2.8%, 
since GZIP uses a relatively small (32KB) window. 
BZIP2, however, uses a much larger compression win- 
dow (900KB), and is able to gain an additional 7.6% over 
the combination of CZIP+BZIP2, since CZIP produces 
chunks smaller than BZIP2’s window. 
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Figure 6: Content overlap over engineering computing Xen 
Linux VMs after three weeks of use 


5.3. Virtual Machine Images 


Handling multiple virtual machine (VM) images for the 
same operating system is another area where much cross- 
file commonality would be expected. We investigate this 
scenario using two sets of images — one that is server 
oriented, and another reflecting client machines. 

The server test creates three Xen [4]-based Linux 
VM images: “Base,” a minimum-functionality (with no 
redundant daemons) Fedora Core 4 image, “Apache,” 
which adds the Apache Web server to the base image, 
and “Both,” which adds the MySQL database server to 
Apache. Each image is created on a 2 GB file-based disk 
image, but the real content sizes, measured by unique 
chunks, are 734.8, 782.3 and 790.8 MB, respectively. 

In Figure 5, we compare the content overlap ratio be- 
tween Base and Apache, and between Apache and Both 
over different chunk sizes and chunking methods. We see 
more content overlapping with smaller chunks, because 
the granularity of comparison gets smaller. The perfor- 
mance of fixed-size chunking degrades significantly after 
4 KB, the hardware page size. However, variable chunk- 
ing degrades much more slowly and flattens after 16 KB. 
Using Rabin’s fingerprinting method, we detect 73-86% 
of redundancy regardless of chunk sizes. 

For the client test, we create five identical Xen Linux 
VMs (EC1-ECS) configured with a standard engineering 
computing (EC) for a large technology company. For 
three weeks, five different engineers extensively used the 
VMs for various tasks in the hardware design process. 
The image size is 4 GB each, but the real content per VM 
is 2.2 GB. In Figure 6, we show the overlap between two 
pairs of images, EC1 and EC2, and EC3 and EC4 (com- 
parison with other pairs is similar). CZIP finds more than 
90% redundancy between all pairs of VMs, and some- 
times as much as 98%. Interestingly, fixed-size chunking 
degrades much less in this test, and even slightly outper- 
forms Rabin fingerprinting. The reason is because most 
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Figure 7: Average content overlap for uncacheable Web pages 


of the content did not change over the three weeks, and 
if the layout of the content is aligned with multiples of 
the fixed chunk size, fixed-sized chunking can find more 
commonality. 


5.4 Dynamic Web Pages 


Our final compressibility test examines the commonality 
between multiple snapshots of dynamic Web sites over 
time. We download the front pages of Google News, 
CNN, Slashdot, Digg.com, Fark.com and the New York 
Times (NYT) every 10 minutes for 18 days. All of 
these sites mark their front pages uncacheable with “no- 
cache,” “no-store,” or “private” in the “Cache-Control” 
response header, which would not only render shared 
HTTP proxy caches useless, but would also prevent 
browser caching in most of their cases. The data vol- 
umes for the HTML alone range from 120-360 MB for 
the entire period. 


We run CZIP on each snapshot, and for each site, we 
compare the chunk overlaps on every pair of snapshots 
taken 10 minutes apart. Figure 7 shows the average con- 
tent overlap during the 18-day period for each site, using 
CZIP runs with varying chunk sizes. As in the previ- 
ous section, we see that the commonality decreases as 
the chunk size increases, but we see 24% to 90% aver- 
age redundancy for 1-KB chunks. The particular pattern 
is also interesting - Google News shows the worst sav- 
ings at the 4KB chunk size, since most of the blurbs are 
small and their positions are updated frequently. The en- 
tertainment site Fark.com uses much smaller blurbs and 
updates roughly 50 times per day, but shows high com- 
monality, due to the blurbs getting added and removed 
from the front page in FIFO order. As such, the Rabin 
fingerprinting approach can still work with the shifted 
content. The per-site savings in bytes transferred using 
CZIP-aware systems is shown in Figure 8. 
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Figure 8: Potential transferred data savings using CZIP with 
1-KB chunks 


CZIP GZIP | BZIP2 
plain | gzip | bip2_ 


FCS (HBG) | 130 | 169 | 1299 | 239 
ras | Tass | aon | Te 


Table 2: Decompression Performance. All times in seconds. 








5.5 Overheads 


CZIP’s compression and decompression speed are 
mostly comparable to GZIP and much better than BZIP2. 
Tables 1 and 2 show the times taken for compressing and 
decompressing FC6 and Wikipedia DB files. For the FC6 
files, CZIP finishes 91 seconds (10.6%) and 1229 sec- 
onds (19.1%) earlier than GZIP in compression because 
it can avoid processing redundant chunks. But CZIP is 
443 seconds (45.3%) slower than GZIP for the Wikipedia 
DB file. This is due to CZIP’s chunking overhead and 
redundant file access for temporarily saving intermediate 
chunks before writing the header. Decompression is gen- 
erally much faster than compression, and its performance 
is usually bounded by the disk write speed. CZIP’s de- 
compression speed is comparable to that of GZIP. In 
comparison with BZIP2, CZIP is 2.2 to 5.6 times faster 
in compression and 5.8 to 12 times faster in decompres- 
sion, mostly due to BZIP2’s CPU-heavy reconstruction 
process during decompression. 


6 Performance Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the performance benefits of 
CZIP-aware systems in two contexts — a server-side CBN 
cache, and CZIP integration with a content distribution 
network (CDN). The CBN cache is implemented as a 
module on the Apache Web Server, and the CDN sup- 
port is integrated into the CoBlitz large-file CDN [15]. 
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Figure 9: Client throughput distribution when downloading large ISO image files 
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6.1 Server-Side CBN Cache 


Our server-side CBN cache is evaluated for one of the de- 
ployment scenarios that we described earlier in Section 2 
—a software distribution mirror handling a data set larger 
than its physical memory. In this scenario, the server 
can easily experience thrashing, and have its throughput 


200 
15.84 
bottlenecked by disk access performance. A server-side 300 (w/CBN) | 40.30 67.60 

CBN cache can help avoid unnecessary disk reads and 


reduce the effective memory footprint of the server. Table 3: Per-client throughputs (in Mbps) for serving a large 

Our implementation consists of an Apache module data set with lots of commonality. We show the average, mini- 
which handles a CZIP file request by parsing the file's. | ™¥™, median, and 90th percentiles. 
header and fetching the chunks from a CBN cache server. 
The CBN cache server is a user-level file chunk server on 
the same machine that caches chunks indexed by CBN. 
The module sends a chunk request with a file path, a 
byte-range and a chunk content hash. The CBN cache 
server finds the chunk in its cache or reads it from the file 
system on cache misses. It can be configured to recheck 
the chunk content hash for possible attacks or corrup- 
tion. Because the CBN cache server is a separate pro- 
cess, any CZIP-aware servers on the same machine can 
benefit from the cache as well. 

We use a server machine with a 2.8 GHz Pentium D 
processor, 2 GB memory, and two Gigabit Ethernet net- 
work interface cards (NICs). We compare Apache 1.3.37 
with and without the CZIP module on a data set consist- 
ing of a 1.5 GB file extracted from the Fedora Core 6 


DVD ISO and three 0.5 GB files whose contents overlap beyond the 50th percentile. Another interesting obser- 
with the 1.5 GB file. This simulates the typical Linux V4#0n is that the worst-case throughput with the CBN 


mirror setup with one DVD and many CD ISOs. To in- cache beats 65% to 91% of non-cache throughputs. 


clude aliasing effects, we duplicate the set and place one 
copy in a different directory, raising the total content size 
6 GB. 

Our client workload is generated by six machines with 
one Gigabit Ethernet NIC each, split across two LAN 
switches. Each machine generates multiple simultaneous 
requests to the server, and we simulate 100-300 clients 
total. A new simulated client arrives on average every 3 
seconds, up to the per-experiment client limit. 
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Figure 9 shows the client throughput CDF for serv- 
ing 100, 200, and 300 simultaneous clients. The CZIP- 
enabled Apache outperforms the standard Apache by a 
factor of 2.11 to 2.26 (mean), and 1.84 to 2.07 (me- 
dian). The means are higher than the medians because 
the CBN-cache case has a long tail — later requests do 
not overlap with many of the previous requests, so they 
compete less for the server’s CPU cycles and network 
bandwidth. The CBN-cache case performs much bet- 
ter with physical memory cache hits than the non-cache 
case, whose throughput is bounded by the disk read bot- 
tleneck. This is observable in all three graphs by notic- 
ing that the horizontal gap between the two lines widens 


The development effort for the components mentioned 
above were relatively modest. The Apache module con- 
sists of 700 lines of C, of which 235 are semicolon- 
containing. The CBN cache server is larger, with 613 
semicolon lines out of 2061 total. However, the total de- 
velopment time for them was one week combined, and 
it was performed by a first-year graduate student. We 
believe that future development can leverage the effort 
here, especially of the stand-alone CBN cache. 
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Figure 10: Bandwidth Consumption at Origin Server: Plain-Co and CZIP-Co both use regular CoBlitz but Plain-Co downloads 
original file while CZIP-Co downloads CZIP’ed file. CZIP-CC uses C-CoBlitz to download the CZIP’ed file. 


6.2 CBN-Aware Content Distribution 


To build a CBN-Aware Content Distribution Network 
(CDN), we create C-CoBlitz by integrating CZIP support 
into the CoBlitz CDN, a scalable large-file HTTP CDN 
running on PlanetLab [15]. CoBlitz has been in produc- 
tion for over two years, and serves roughly | TB per day, 
with peaks as high as 5 TB/day and sustained bandwidth 
rates in excess of 1.2 Gbps. 

CoBlitz already tries to reduce origin server band- 
width consumption, even when hundreds of edge proxies 
are serving multi-GB files. Rather than fetching whole 
files, CoBlitz nodes request and cache fixed-sized chunks 
of a file from the origin server using HTTP byte-range 
support. The nodes then cooperate with each other to re- 
assemble the chunks in order and seamlessly serve the 
file to unmodified Web clients. Since CoBlitz does not 
examine the content of chunks, it does not identify re- 
dundant content. By integrating CZIP into CoBlitz, we 
can avoid fetching and storing redundant content, reduc- 
ing origin server bandwidth consumption even further. 

CBN cache integration with CoBlitz transparently pro- 
vides the benefits described in Section 4.2 without any 
modification of the client or the server. CoBlitz names 
its fixed-size chunks using the original URL name and 
byte-range information. To add CZIP support, we add 
the content hash and chunk size to this name when han- 
dling CZIP-format files. The CBN cache integration re- 
quires only about 200 lines of new code. 

The chunk naming scheme extends to the underly- 
ing CoDeeN content distribution network [31] on which 
CoBlitz is built. The benefit of this approach is that if 
a given chunk is not found at a CoDeeN node, the re- 
quest is served from the peer CoDeeN node responsible 
for that given URL. The mapping of URLs to CoDeeN 
nodes is performed using the HRW consistent hashing 
scheme [27], so if a chunk is needed at several nodes, it 
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will likely be fetched from a peer CoDeeN node instead 
of from the origin server. 


To test how much bandwidth is saved using C-CoBlitz, 
we have 100+ U.S. PlanetLab nodes simultaneously 
download the first 100 MB and 50 MB of the Fedora 
Core 5 DVD ISO from a server at Princeton. For the ori- 
gin server, we use lighttpd [9] on a 2.8 GHz Pentium D 
machine with 2 GB of memory. We download the 100 
MB content first and then the 50MB content, for both 
the original and CZIP’ed versions. Using CZIP reduces 
the 100 MB and SO MB files to 68.1 MB and 28.9 MB, 
respectively. 


Figure 10 compares the bandwidth consumption at the 
origin server for the different schemes. Because the num- 
ber of clients varies from 93 to 106 depending on the time 
of the tests, we normalize the bandwidth consumption for 
the 100-client case. Distributing the uncompressed 100 
MB content to 100 nodes via regular CoBlitz consumes 
388 MB of bandwidth at the origin server (3.8 copies of 
original content) while the CZIP’ed content needs 273 
MB, a 29.6% reduction from serving the original content. 
This saving comes directly from the content size reduc- 
tion by CZIP compression, and the same trend is seen in 
the case of the 50 MB file as well, which is reduced by 
49.7%. Serving the CZIP’ed 50 MB content through C- 
CoBlitz shows the largest bandwidth reduction because 
most chunks were already cached while downloading the 
CZIP’ed 100 MB content. To serve the CZIP’ed file to 
100 clients (2.9 GB of content or 5 GB uncompressed 
content), C-CoBlitz requires only 24 MB of origin server 
bandwidth, which is just 0.8% of the total size. Regular 
CoBlitz requires 3.83 times (92 MB) more bandwidth. 


The other interesting comparison in Figure 10 is the 
bandwidth consumption drop from CZIP-CO (273MB) 
to CZIP-CC (191MB). The difference here is that CZIP- 
CO is just the CZIP’ed file being served over regular 
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CoBlitz, while CZIP-CC uses C-CoBlitz. Since this is 
the first transfer of the file to all 100 clients, these results 
should be the same, but C-CoBlitz still shows a 29.7% 
drop in bandwidth consumption. The C-CoBlitz system 
appears to be reducing the bandwidth burstiness and net- 
work congestion compared to regular CoBlitz, trigger- 
ing fewer retries and causing each fetched chunk to be 
served to more peers. As a result, fewer nodes are fetch- 
ing each chunk from the origin server, reducing the band- 
width consumption further. 


7 Related Work 


The idea of exploiting chunk-level commonality has 
been widely applied in many systems, but these tech- 
niques have not been easily separable from the un- 
derlying system. The earliest work of which we are 
aware is the system proposed by Spring et al. to elim- 
inate the packet-level redundancy by recognizing identi- 
cal portions in IP packets [26]. They assume synchro- 
nized caches at both endpoint routers and detect iden- 
tical chunks by finding anchors [10] in the packet and 
expanding the region of same content from that point. 
The packet is encoded with tokens representing the re- 
peated strings in the cache. Because the approach is 
independent of application-level protocols, it can offset 
application-level caching, such as removing the redun- 
dancy among the uncacheable HTTP responses. In CZIP, 
we focus on separating the CBN techniques from the un- 
derlying system, allowing us to provide similar benefits 
using only user-level CBN caches. 

Another system that appeared shortly thereafter was 
LBFS [13], and was the first system taking advantage 
of Rabin’s fingerprints to reduce bandwidth consump- 
tion in a distributed file system. LBFS finds about 20% 
redundancy in a 384 MB set of file data. Similar ideas 
have since been applied in numerous other file or stor- 
age back-up systems such as Farsite [1], Pastiche [5], 
Venti [19], CASPER [29], and Shark [2]. File systems 
are an attractive place to implement CBN caching be- 
cause file access patterns often reveal significant redun- 
dancy [23, 30]. However, the CBN support has been 
built into these systems, making it more difficult to select 
when it is appropriate, or to use it outside of the range of 
tasks handled by the system. 

Some systems have been built to reduce duplicate data 
specifically in the context of the Web. Value-based Web 
Caching (VBWC) [21] reduces redundant chunk transfer 
on the Web by coordinating the browser’s CBN cache 
and a client-side parent proxy. Its operation is simi- 
lar to Spring’s work [26] except it is specific to HTTP. 
They also describe a synchronization mechanism be- 
tween these two caches. Duplicate Transfer Detection 
(DTD) [12] adds a message digest in the HTTP response 


header (without a message body), and allows the client to 
search its CBN cache for the message body. Only in the 
case of a cache miss does the client ask for the message 
body — this is called the “pure-proceed” model. It is sim- 
ilar to our client-only caching scenario in Section 4.2, 
but the content hash is based on the whole file (except 
for byte-range queries), which may make finding redun- 
dancy across parts of files difficult. It does not require 
cache synchronization as in VBWC, but at the cost of 
an extra RTT delay for every cache miss. CZIP-based 
requests can utilize partial content overlap but do not re- 
quire an extra RTT even for client-side caching only. 


Delta encoding has also been proposed for Web pages 
that partially change [11]. In this general approach, 
clients can specify what version of a page they have 
cached when asking the server if the page has been up- 
dated. The server can then send just the updated por- 
tions rather than the whole page. While this approach 
is well suited for static content that has a small set of 
easily-identifiable versions, it is much harder to adapt 
it for dynamic content, which can not be easily named 
or tagged. The extra overhead on the server created a 
higher barrier to adoption for this approach. CZIP-based 
schemes would not have to remember specific states of 
Web pages, since the chunks can come from any page 
and be used in any other page. As a result, while a CZIP- 
based approach may not produce deltas as small as other 
approaches, it can find commonality across files with rel- 
atively little server state. 

More recently, a transparent transfer service archi- 
tecture based on a CBN chunk cache has been pro- 
posed [28]. It asks for a chunk hash array exchange be- 
fore actual delivery, which is similar to the case in Sec- 
tion 4.3. Our belief is that by making CZIP a standard 
format, the benefits of this kind of compression can be 
achieved end-to-end, instead of just by an enhanced sys- 
tem in the middle. This approach would also let the end- 
points select when to use it, avoiding the overhead when 
serving content with little data commonality, like unre- 
lated compressed files [16]. 

Similarity-Enhanced Transfer (SET) [18] exploits 
chunk-level similarity in downloading related files. It 
finds relatively high chunk-level similarity in popular 
music and video files. Much of the similarity comes 
from files with the same content but with slightly differ- 
ent metadata information in the header. In order to utilize 
the similarity, SET proposes to maintain the CBN infor- 
mation and chunk location in a DHT-like infrastructure 
so that a SET-based downloader can easily find the chunk 
location with a constant number of lookups. CZIP-aware 
CoBlitz provides similar benefits without maintaining 
separate mapping information since the chunk data itself 
is cached with its metadata at the same location. This 
approach avoids any possible staleness concerns. 
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8 Conclusion 


Although content-based naming (CBN) has proven itself 
useful in a variety of systems, there has been no general- 
purpose tool to enable its use in a variety of systems that 
were not designed with in mind from the start. In this 
paper, we have shown a new compression format, CZIP, 
which can be used to efficiently support CBN with rea- 
sonable overheads in processing power and space con- 
sumption. We have demonstrated that CZIP can iden- 
tify and eliminate redundant data across a range of useful 
scenarios, without being tied to any particular system. 

CZIP provides a flexible combination of deployment 
paths, not only providing benefits by itself, but also by 
providing more benefits if CZIP-awareness is added to 
the client, server, or both endpoints. We have described 
how these deployment options can be implemented with- 
out invasive changes to the endpoints. To support these 
claims, we have implemented CZIP awareness in the 
Apache Web Server, and have shown that integration 
with a CBN cache reduces its memory footprint and 
dramatically improves client throughput. We have also 
added CZIP support to a deployed content distribution 
network, and have shown that it reduces origin server 
bandwidth consumption significantly. 

We believe that this combination of flexibility, ease of 
integration, and performance/consumption benefits will 
make CZIP an attractive tool for those wishing to support 
content-based naming or develop new systems using this 
technique. 
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Abstract 


The fuzzy file block matching technique (fuzzy match- 
ing for short), was first proposed for opportunistic use 
of Content Addressable Storage. Fuzzy matching aims 
to increase the hit ratio in the content-addressable stor- 
age providers, and thus can improve the performance of 
underlying distributed file storage systems by potentially 
saving significant network bandwidth and reducing file 
transmission costs. Fuzzy matching employs shingling 
to represent the fuzzy hashing of file blocks for similarity 
detection, and error-correcting information to reconstruct 
the canonical content of a file block from some similar 
blocks. In this paper, we present the implementation de- 
tails of fuzzy matching and a very basic evaluation of its 
performance. In particular, we show that fuzzy matching 
can recover new versions of GNU Emacs source from 
older versions. 


1 Introduction 


Recent work in file systems has shown that the use of 
content-addressable storage (CAS) can enhance the per- 
formance of distributed file systems, especially in the 
wide area [7, 11, 16]. The basic idea of CAS is to de- 
scribe files in terms of recipes that enumerate a set of 
blocks that make up the file’s contents. Similar files, or 
different versions of the same files, may contain blocks in 
common. CAS-based file systems can exploit this prop- 
erty by requesting remote copies of only those blocks 
that are not already present locally, or at least nearby. 
Tolia et al. [16] proposed extending this technique by 
using fuzzy matching to identify local blocks similar to 
a target block, and then using error correcting codes to 
correct such a local block to the target. However, Tolia 
did not present any experimental data on how well the 
idea works in practice, nor any implementation details. 
The purposes of this brief paper are to (1) provide an 
existence proof of the idea, (2) describe our approach in 
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enough detail to enable other researchers to extend it, and 
(3) make a preliminary evaluation of its performance on 
real data. We make no claim here of exhaustive analysis 
or experiments. However, our results do show that the 
technique has promise, and can be highly beneficial in 
the right circumstances. In particular, we evaluate the use 
of fuzzy matching to reconstruct later versions of GNU 
Emacs source [1] from earlier versions. We also evalu- 
ate the performance impact of varying several important 
parameters, such as average block size, the number of 
subblocks per block and error correcting code rate, etc. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we introduce the background of fuzzy matching. 
We next describe details of our implementation in Sec- 
tion 3. In Section 4 we evaluate the performance of 
fuzzy matching and the effect of several parameters. Af- 
ter summarizing related work in Section 5, we conclude 
and present our future directions in Section 6. 


2 Fuzzy Matching 


In this section, we describe fuzzy matching and sub- 
sidiary techniques in more detail. These techniques in- 
clude Rabin fingerprints [14], shingling [3], and error 
correcting codes. 

A file recipe in a standard CAS system consists of an 
ordered list of block signatures. The signatures are gen- 
erated from the blocks’ contents through a cryptographi- 
cally secure hash, such as SHA-1. Without fuzzy match- 
ing, this hash value is sufficient to completely identify 
each block needed to reconstruct the file. 

Fuzzy matching extends the description of each block 
into a specification that includes four pieces of informa- 
tion: (a) an exact hash value that matches only the cor- 
rect block; (b) a fuzzy hash value that matches blocks 
similar to the correct block; (c) fingerprints of a block’s 
fixed-length subblocks for identifying them in similar 
blocks, and (d) error-correcting information that may 
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sometimes recover the correct block, when applied to a 
similar block. 

Fuzzy matching works as follows: (1) The client sends 
the target block’s recipe to its nearby CAS provider 
(which may be local). (2) The CAS provider first deter- 
mines whether it holds a file block whose hash matches 
the exact hash value of the requested block; if so, it re- 
turns this block to the client. (3) If the CAS provider 
doesn’t hold the correct block, it next uses the block’s 
fuzzy hash value to identify any candidate blocks that ap- 
proximately match the file block requested by the client. 
(4) The CAS provider applies the error-correcting infor- 
mation to each such candidate block. If the corrected 
block’s hash matches the exact hash value of the re- 
quested block, the CAS provider returns the corrected 
block to the client. (5) If none of the CAS provider’s can- 
didate blocks can be corrected to match the exact hash, 
the CAS provider returns a negative result to the client, 
which then sends a request to a remote file server [16]. 


2.1 Rabin Fingerprints and Shingling 


Fuzzy matching uses Rabin fingerprints to construct 
content-defined data blocks, and to compute shingles for 
similarity detection. Fingerprints are short tags for large 
objects. The property of fingerprints is that if two fin- 
gerprints are different then the corresponding objects are 
certainly different. The probability that two different ob- 
jects have the same fingerprint is extremely small. For 
more information about Rabin fingerprints, please refer 
to [14]. 

Shingling was proposed by Broder et al. to determine 
the syntactic similarity of web pages [3]. They view each 
web page as a sequence of words, and a contiguous sub- 
sequence contained in the web page is called a shingle. 
Fingerprints of shingles are computed using sliding win- 
dow to efficiently create a shingling vector for a web 
page. Instead of comparing entire documents, they use 
shingling vectors to measure the resemblance and con- 
tainment of documents in a large collection of web pages. 
Shingling is also called super-fingerprint in REBL [8]. 
Fuzzy matching selects the s smallest fingerprints among 
the shingling vector to form a shingleprint, and stores it 
in the block recipe as the fuzzy hash value of a block. 


2.2 Error Correcting Codes 


The essence of fuzzy matching is to store enough error- 
correcting information to recover the original data from 
similar blocks. Therefore, we give a brief introduction 
of Error Correcting Code (ECC) in this subsection. An 
error correcting code is a code which constructs data sig- 
nals conforming to specific rules, such that errors in the 
received signal can be automatically detected and cor- 


rected. There are two important subclasses of error cor- 
rection: Forward Error Correction (FEC) and Backward 
Error Correction (BEC). In the following, we will focus 
on FEC which is suitable for fuzzy matching. FEC is 
accomplished by adding redundancy to data bits using 
a predetermined algorithm. The two main categories of 
FEC are block coding and convolutional coding. 

A (n, k) block code contains sequences of n symbols. 
Each sequence of length n is a code word or code block, 
and contains k information digits. The remaining n — k 
digits are called redundant digits. Here, the code rate 
is defined as the ratio R = k/n. Examples of block 
codes include (7, 4) and (11, 7) Hamming code which 
can correct single-bit errors and detect double-bit errors; 
(23, 12) and (11, 6) Golay code which can correct 3 and 
2 errors, respectively; (255, 223) and (65535, 65503) 
Reed-Solomon code which can correct 16 errors and 32 
erasures (errors whose locations are known in advance). 
Fore more detailed information about Error-Correction 
Coding, we refer the interested reader to [4, 10]. In 
our implementation, we use a (255, 223) Reed-Solomon 
code for its higher code rate and error-correction capabil- 
ity. Evaluating the performance of other error correcting 
codes is part of our future work. 


3 Implementation Details 


Our implementation of fuzzy matching has two main 
building blocks: recipe creation and file block recon- 
struction. In the following, we describe the details of 
these two parts, respectively. 


3.1 Constructing File Recipes 


The first step of constructing file recipes is to divide a file 
into variable-length content-defined blocks using Rabin 
fingerprints. Content-defined chunking (CDC) has been 
used in LBFS [11], Pastiche [5] and TAPER [7]. CDC 
sets block boundaries based on file contents, rather than 
on position within a file. Therefore, insertions and dele- 
tions can only affect the surrounding blocks and not the 
entire file. A sliding window is used to evaluate a finger- 
print of the preceding w bytes at each point in the file. 
A point is considered to be a boundary of a data block 
if its 64-bit Rabin fingerprint matches a predetermined 
marker value. Rabin fingerprints are chosen because they 
are efficient to compute on a sliding window over a file. 
The number of bits in a Rabin fingerprint that are used 
to match the marker determines the expected block size. 
For example, if the low-order / bits are used, the expected 
block size will be 2!. 

After a file is divided into variable-length blocks, a 
shingleprint is computed for each block. Define a shin- 
gle to be a sequence of m contiguous bytes in a block. 
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There are totally B —m +1 overlapping shingles in a B- 
byte block. We again use Rabin fingerprints to compute 
a hash of each shingle in the block. These fingerprints 
are then sampled to compute a shingleprint of the block. 
We employ Min, sampling [3] which selects the set of 
s fingerprints with the smallest values to represent the 
approximate content of a block. Two blocks are similar 
if they share in common ¢ (similarity threshold) out of s 
values in the shingleprint. Note that bloom filters could 
also be utilized for similarity detection [7]. In the future, 
we plan to compare these two approaches associated with 
fuzzy matching to understand the relative detection per- 
formance. 

The last step is to generate error-correcting informa- 
tion for each block. As mentioned above, we choose 
the (255, 223) Reed-Solomon code for its high code rate. 
Here, suppose a file block is equally divided into seven 
subblocks (because the ratio between the number of in- 
formation digits and that of erasures which can be cor- 
rected is about 7). To identify these subblocks, the Rabin 
fingerprint of each subblock is first stored in the block 
recipe. Then another subblock is constructed to keep 
the error-correcting information. To do so, each sub- 
block is further divided into several 31-byte pieces. The 
first seven pieces of each subblock are packed together 
to form a 217-byte data chunk. After padding with 6 
null bytes, we get a 223-byte chunk and use the (255, 
223) Reed-Solomon Code to compute the 32-byte error- 
correcting information. Finally this 32-byte data piece 
is put at its corresponding position in the ECC subblock. 
The same method is used to process other data pieces in 
each subblock to construct the ECC subblock for the en- 
tire data block. This procedure is also demonstrated in 
Figure 1. 


3.2 Recovering from Similar File Blocks 


Assume that a CAS provider has identified a candidate 
block by finding a shingleprint match of the target and 
candidate blocks. We use the example in Figure | to 
illustrate how the provider can then recover the target 
block from the candidate. Compared with the target 
block, the candidate block contains an deletion in the 
3rd subblock. Suppose there are 1024 bytes in each sub- 


Candidate 


Target 





Figure 1: Generating ECC subblock and recovering a 
block from a similar block 
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block. The CAS provider computes the Rabin fingerprint 
for each contiguous 1024-byte subblock of the candidate 
block, and identifies those subblocks whose Rabin fin- 
gerprints match those provided by the client. In this case, 
the CAS provider can find out 6 unchanged subblocks: 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. These subblock correspondences 
between the two blocks are shown by vertical arrows in 
Figure 1. Thereafter, using the error-correcting subblock, 
the CAS provider can overcome the “erasure” (the miss- 
ing 3rd subblock) of the modified subblock, to form the 
target block. As a final check, the CAS provider com- 
putes the exact hash over the entire corrected block, and 
compares it with the exact hash of the target block. 


3.3. ECC Subblock Formation Schemes 


As mentioned above, each content-defined block is fur- 
ther divided into seven subblocks for generating the ECC 
subblocks. This approach can only correct from candi- 
date blocks with modifications to a single subblock. In- 
creasing the number of subblocks can potentially allow 
more changes to be corrected by separating their error 
correction information. Therefore, we also propose two 
other approaches, Separate Selection and Grouped Selec- 
tion, to dividing each block into b = 7i (for some small 
non-negative integer 7) subblocks. For example, when 
b = 14, Separate selection generates a single ECC sub- 
block for subblocks 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, and another 
one for subblocks 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13. Grouped selec- 
tion creates a ECC subblock for the first seven subblocks, 
and another one for the last seven subblocks. 


4 Performance Evaluation 


This section provides a performance evaluation of fuzzy 
matching using five different releases of Emacs source: 
emacs-21.4, emacs-21.3, emacs-21.2, emacs-21.1 and 
emacs-20.7. We study the effect of several parameters on 
the performance of fuzzy matching, investigating primar- 
ily along two dimensions: the size of file recipes (over- 
head) and the probability that a file in the new release 
can be recovered from those in the adjacent old version 
(effectiveness). 


4.1 Parameter Study 


Fuzzy matching’s performance depends on several pa- 
rameters: the sliding window size w, the average block 
size 2!, the sliding window size for shingling m, the num- 
ber of shingles in a shingleprint s, similarity threshold t, 
and the number of subblocks per block b. Our default 
values are: w = 48, 2' = 4,096, s = 10,t = 8, m= 12 
and b = 7. 
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Sliding Window Sizes 
12B 24B 48B 96B 












21.3-321.4 


21.2-21.3 | 243 243 246 237 
21.1-21.2 | 185 179 175 182 
20.7-21.1 | 142 134 143 133 


Table 1: Number of recovered files for various sliding 
window sizes for CDC. 


4.1.1 Sliding Window Size for Content-Defined 
Chunking 


The size of the sliding window can determine how effec- 
tive the chunking algorithm is in defining block bound- 
aries similarly, despite intervening edits. Table 1 shows a 
sampling of our results for the number of recovered files 
versus different window sizes. The recovered files are 
files that can be corrected from their similar (not exactly 
identical) old versions. The reason for thé small numbers 
in the first row is that there are only 10 different files be- 
tween emacs-21.3 and emacs-21.4. The results change 
little, showing that the chunking mechanism is relatively 
insensitive to the window size. 


4.1.2 Average Block Size 


Table 2 summarizes the number of recovered files for 
different average block sizes. Larger blocks can in- 
crease the size of subblock which will potentially make 
changes occur in one subblock rather than span several 
subblocks. Therefore, they can improve the probabil- 
ity that a block can be recovered from a similar block. 
Moreover, larger blocks require less overhead to track 
the exact hash value and numerous shingleprints and fin- 
gerprints per file which is also verified by our experiment 
results (not shown here for space limitation). In addition, 
larger blocks also decrease the number of comparisons. 
The possible reason for the exception in the last row of 
Table 2 is that changing average block size may also alter 
the block and subblock boundaries which will sometimes 
reduce the file recovery probability. 


Average Block Sizes 
1K 2K 4K 8K 
9 








0.5K 
9 

















21.3-321.4 


21.2-21.3 | 224 231 251 246 246 245 
21.1-21.2 | 152 154 163 175 186 191 
20.721.1 | 151 151 148 143 144 140 


Table 2: Number of files that can be recovered from sim- 
ilar files for various average block sizes. 


Similarity Thresholds 
2 4 6 8 10 
9 9 9 9 6 































21.3-421.4 | 9 


21.2-21.3 | 248 247 246 246 246 205 
21.1-21.2 | 180 179 178 178 175 = 132 
20.7-21.1 | 147. 147 147 147 143 100 


Table 3: Number of recovered files for different similar- 
ity thresholds. 


4.1.3 Sliding Window Size for Shingling 


This sliding window size is, in fact, the shingle size. A 
shingle should be large enough to create many possi- 
ble substrings, which minimizes spurious matches, and 
small enough to prevent small modifications from affect- 
ing many shingles. Common values in past studies have 
ranged from four to twenty bytes [8]. Our experimental 
results (omitted for space) indicate that shingling win- 
dow size does not significantly affect the performance of 
fuzzy matching. 


4.1.4 Similarity Threshold 


Shingling is used to identify candidate blocks. The sim- 
ilarity threshold is the number of fingerprints in a shin- 
gleprint that must match to declare two blocks similar. 
Table 3 reports the number of recovered files for differ- 
ent similarity thresholds. The last three rows illustrate 
that reducing similarity thresholds can slightly increase 
the number of recovered files. The reason is that lower 
thresholds lead to the identification of more candidate 
blocks. However, larger candidate sets lead to more com- 
putational overhead. Given that the number of recovered 
files is nearly identical for all but the last column, setting 
the threshold near, but not equal to the number of shin- 
gles in the shingleprint, seems to be a good compromise. 


4.1.5 Number of Subblocks per Block 


Figure 2 and Figure 3 present the number of recovered 
files with differing numbers of subblocks, for grouped 
selection and separate selection, respectively. Using 
small subblocks allows the algorithms to tolerate more 
errors (modifications) because there is another ECC sub- 
block for each seven subblocks in the block. One draw- 
back is that a single error, which may have been con- 
tained in a single large subblock, can span several small 
subblocks. With grouped selection, neighboring sub- 
blocks are usually corrected by a single ECC subblock. 
Recall that ECC subblocks can only correct a single 
faulty subblock, so errors spanning consecutive sub- 
blocks usually result in a correction failure for grouped 
selection. Separate selection does a better job in this case 
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21,3->21.4 —a— 


Number of recovered files 





7 14 21 28 
Number of subblocks per block 


Figure 2: Number of recovered files for different number 
of subblocks using grouped selection 


Number of recovered files 


——— OO 





Number of subblocks per block 


Figure 3: Number of recovered files for different number 
of subblocks using separate selection 


because neighboring subblocks are always protected by 
different ECC subblocks. In either case, recipe size in- 
creases linearly with the number of subblocks. 


4.2 Recovering One File from All Files 


The above experiment only attempts to recover a file 
from older versions with the same path names. For exam- 
ple, file emacs-21.4/src/coding.c is compared 
with emacs-21.3/src/coding.c. We would like 
to answer the following, more general, question: given a 
target file F' and accorpus of files S, with what probability 
can we find another file F’ in S which is similar enough 
to F? That is, given the error-correcting information of 
F, we can reconstruct F from F’. We randomly selected 
100 files from emacs-21.3 and attempted to recover each 
from the set of all files in emacs-21.2,\excepting the file 
with the same path name. Using separate selection with 
28 subblocks, we were only able to recover a single file 
in its entirety. 


USENIX Association 


R# R 


S % 


Be E# 





21.3-321.4 99.81 10 1 

21.2—21.3 | 296 17.92 58.08 2345 1678 
21.1-21.2 | 243 17.98 62.11 2187 1525 
20.7-21.1 | 213 13.85 7.39 4002 3523 


Table 4: Summary of more detailed experiment results. 


4.3 Similarity of Blocks in Different Files 


The above experiment was performed at the level of com- 
plete files. We carried out a similar experiment at the 
block level, attempting to recover 100 random blocks 
from emacs-21.3 from the set of blocks contained in 
emacs-21.2, again excepting only blocks from the same 
file. We were only able to recover two such blocks. 


4.4 More Detailed Experiment Results 


Table. 4 shows more detailed results for separate selec- 
tion with the following parameters: w = 48, 2! = 
16,384, t = 8, m = 12 and b = 28. ‘R #’ is the 
number of files successfully recovered. The second col- 
umn shows that the average sizes of the fuzzy file recipes 
are less than or equal to 18% of the full file sizes in all 
cases. ‘S %’ is the size percentage of recovered files plus 
unchanged files, and hence is an indication of potential 
savings. The fourth column shows the total number of 
blocks in the unrecoverable files, and the fifth column 
shows the number of unrecoverable blocks. For example, 
a single unrecoverable block is preventing a 10-block file 
from being recovered in the emacs-21.4 distribution. 


5 Related Work 


Fuzzy matching utilizes SHA-1 hash of a block’s con- 
tents as the exact hash value. The use of content-hash 
to uniquely identify blocks (compare-by-hash) has been 
widely explored previously. For example, a unique hash 
of a block’s contents is used as the block identifier for 
read and write operations in Venti [13]. Pastiche also 
employs content-hash to find redundant data across ver- 
sions of files for backup [5]. 

Finding similar data blocks has also been extensively 
studied. Policroniades and Pratt evaluate three tech- 
niques for discovering identical pieces of data: whole 
file content hashing, fixed size blocking, and a chunking 
strategy [12]. Kulkarni et al. propose a scheme, called 
Redundancy Elimination at the Block Level (REBL), for 
storage reduction [8]. REBL uses super-fingerprints to 
reduce the data needed to identify similar blocks. TA- 
PER [7] provides a content-based similarity detection 
technique which uses Bloom filters [2] to identify sim- 
ilar files. 
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In conjunction with conventional compression and 
caching, the Low Bandwidth File System (LBFS) [11] 
takes advantage of commonality between distinct files 
and successive versions of the same file in the context 
of a distributed file system. Lee et al. describe a tech- 
nique, called operation-based update propagation, for ef- 
ficiently transmitting updates to large files that have been 
modified on a weakly connected client of a distributed 
file system [9]. They also use error correcting codes to 
correct short replacements in similar blocks. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper we describe the design, implementation, 
and performance of a fuzzy file block matching scheme. 
The main advantage of fuzzy file recipes is in saving net- 
work bandwidth as, for purposes of a wide-area file sys- 
tem, we can treat CPU cycles and disk space as effec- 
tively being free. If we accept the percentages shown in 
Table 4, the average file recipe size is about 18% of the 
size of the corresponding file. Hence, approximately one 
in five of recipes transmitted across the network must be 
“useful” (prevent a subsequent download of the corre- 
sponding file) in order for the system overall to reduce 
network bandwidth. 

Our results anecdotally show that fuzzy file recipes 
are seldom able to find matches among random blocks. 
Instead, the utility of this approach would seem to lie 
in finding and exploiting commonality among different 
versions of the same files. For example, the distributer 
of a new version of the GNU Emacs source might pre- 
process files, identifying those files that can be recreated 
from one or more earlier versions of the source. Only 
those files would be included as fuzzy file recipes; the 
others would be distributed as either patches or complete 
copies. Though explicit patches would generally take 
less space than fuzzy file recipes, patches are only useful 
if the recipient has the exact version referenced by the 
patch. In the absence of complete information, fuzzy file 
recipes would be preferable. 

Fuzzy file recipes would also be useful for versioning 
file systems [15]. Such systems are becoming more com- 
mon as increasing disk capacities remove the incentive to 
destroy old file versions. In future work, we plan to ex- 
pand our data set, try other error correcting codes, and 
experiment with more parameter combinations. Finally, 
we plan to integrate fuzzy matching into an existing dis- 
tributed file system, such as MoteFS [6]. 
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Abstract 


Commercial operating systems have recently introduced 
mandatory access controls (MAC) that can be used to 
ensure system-wide data confidentiality and integrity. 
These protections rely on restricting the flow of infor- 
mation between processes based on security levels. The 
problem is, there are many applications that defy simple 
classification by security level, some of them essential 
for system operation. Surprisingly, the common practice 
among these operating systems is simply to mark these 
applications as “trusted”, and thus allow them to bypass 
label protections. This compromise is not a limitation 
of MAC or the operating system services that enforce it, 
but simply a fundamental inability of any operating sys- 
tem to reason about how applications treat sensitive data 
internally—and thus the OS must either restrict the data 
that they receive or trust them to handle it correctly. 

These practices were developed prior to the advent 
security-typed languages. These languages provide a 
means of reasoning about how the OS’s sensitive data 
is handled within applications. Thus, applications can 
be shown to enforce system security by guaranteeing, in 
advance of execution, that they will adhere to the OS’s 
MAC policy. In this paper, we provide an architecture for 
an operating system service, that integrate security-typed 
language with operating system MAC services. We have 
built an implementation of this service, called SIESTA, 
which handles applications developed in the security- 
typed language, Jif, running on the SELinux operating 
system. We also provide some sample applications to 
demonstrate the security, flexibility and efficiency of our 
approach. 


1 Introduction 


The problem of building secure systems with mandatory 
policy to ensure data confidentiality and integrity is com- 
ing into the forefront of systems development and re- 
search. Mandatory access controls (MAC) for type en- 
forcement (TE) along with support for multi-level secu- 
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rity (MLS) are now available in the mainline Linux dis- 
tributions known as Security Enhanced (SE)Linux [25]. 
Trusted Solaris [21] and TrustedBSD [9] also provide 
MAC security. A recent release [35] made SELinux- 
like security available for Mac OS X, as well. Other 
projects such as NetTop [19] (which is being built with 
SELinux) seek to provide strong assurance of data sep- 
aration. The goals of data separation (called noninter- 
ference elsewhere in the literature [10]) hold an impor- 
tant place also in the recent efforts towards virtualization 
with VMware [8], Xen [2] and others. All of these ef- 
forts run into a critical problem—they seek to enforce 
security only at the granularity of application inputs and 
outputs. They cannot monitor how data is handled within 
an application. 


This approach would be acceptable if each application 
instance only handled data at a single security level. If 
that were the case, the operating system could prevent 
an application from reading or writing at any other level. 
The reality, however, is that many applications must si- 
multaneously handle inputs and outputs with different 
security levels. This problem has led to two ad hoc ap- 
proaches, both of which have serious limitations. The 
first approach sacrifices security to improve flexibility 
and efficiency. By marking an application as “trusted,” it 
is given a special status to handle inputs and outputs with 
varying security policies. The operating system must 
then presume that the application will internally handle 
the data correctly. At best, the application’s code is sub- 
jected to a manual inspection. The second solution com- 
promises flexibility and efficiency in order to ensure se- 
curity. Applications that must handle inputs with differ- 
ing security levels are split into multiple executions, with 
one to handle each level. This complicates legitimate 
communication between processes and expends system 
resources, making it slow, error-prone and not always 
sufficiently expressive. 

The first solution has been applied primarily to sys- 
tem utilities. A quick check indicates that SELinux, for 
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example, trusts dozens of applications (30-40 SELinux 
application types have special privileges for this pur- 
pose) to correctly handle data of multiple levels: consider 
passwd, iptables, sshd, auditd, and logrotate, to 
name a few (a complete list is given in Figure 1). As an 
example, logrotate handles the data from many differ- 
ent levels of logs as well as its own configuration files. It 
also runs scripts and can send out logs via email. Even 
after a thorough inspection of the code, it is hard to say 
with certainty that it never leaks log data to its (publically 
readable) configuration files or improperly sends mail to 
a public recipient (in fact, as of v. 2.7.1, this could actu- 
ally happen). 

There are a number of user applications, for which the 
second approach is more common. Email clients are a 
classical example, but web browsers, chat clients and 
others also handle secrets such as credit card numbers 
and passwords along with other mundane data. Some 
servers (web servers, chat servers, email servers) also fall 
into this category, handling requests from various levels 
of users and thus requiring multiple versions of the same 
application to run simultaneously. 

What we would like is to be able to communicate the 
operating system’s data labels (the label on files, sock- 
ets, user input, etc.) into the application and ensure that, 
throughout the application, the labeled data flows prop- 
erly (i.e., in compliance with the operating system pol- 
icy). Fortunately, a new technology has become avail- 
able to aid in this process. Emerging security-typed 
languages, such as Jif [22], provide automatic verifica- 
tion of information flow enforcement within an applica- 
tion. Through an efficient, compile-time type analysis, 
a security-typed language compiler can guarantee that 
labeled data flowing through an application never flows 
contrary to its label. This provides a formal basis for 
trusting applications to handle data with multiple levels 
of sensitivity. Admittedly, these technologies are still 
in development and thus still challenging to use. Pro- 
gramming in Jif can be a frustrating endeavor. To aid 
this, we are investigating tools for semi-automatic label- 
ing of programs. That said, we found that Jif is tractable 
in its current form for programming some small utilities 
and user applications which require handling of multi- 
level data. Such utility presents an as yet unrealized op- 
portunity to improve broader systems security. To our 
knowledge, there has been no investigation of the ways 
in which these application guarantees could be used to 
augment greater system security. 

To this end, we have designed and built an infrastruc- 
ture that 1) allows an operating system with mandatory 
access controls to pass labeled data into an application 
and 2) to be certain that the data will not flow through 
the application contrary to the operating systems policy. 
For our investigation, we have focused on the most ma- 


ture security-typed language, Jif/Pol (Jif enhanced with 
our policy system [13]) and the widely-studied, open 
source, SELinux operating system. Because these lan- 
guages have not yet been widely used, there is no infras- 
tructure available for interacting with secure operating 
systems. To remedy this, we have provided 1) an API for 
Jif by which labeled data such as sockets, files and user 
I/O can be received from and passed out of the OS— 
this API ensures consistency between operating system 
and application labels. 2) We provide a compliance anal- 
ysis that ensures that the labeled data will be handled 
securely within the application, in compliance with the 
OS’s mandatory policy. We integrated these changes into 
an operating system service we call SIESTA, that can be 
used to securely execute multi-level applications written 
in Jif, by first verifying that they will not violate the op- 
erating system’s security policy. 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of our approach, we 
used Jif/Pol to build some prototype applications: a 
security-typed version of the logrotate utility and an 
email client that can handle multiple email accounts of 
varying security levels. For logrotate, we were able 
to determine that it is possible to have total separation 
between log files of different programs and between log 
files and configuration files, so long as the configuration 
files have a lesser or equal confidentiality than the log 
files. 

In this work, we make the following contributions. We 
identify a fundamental limitation in MAC systems secu- 
rity and we show how recent advances in programming 
languages can be applied to solve this problem. More 
specifically, we give a clean, general architecture for us- 
ing security-typed language technology to enforce sys- 
tem security within applications. To test our approach, 
we implemented this architecture for Jif and SELinux 
and provide some reusable software artifacts. Namely, 
we extend the Jif Runtime environment to provide a 
reusable API for reading and writing OS resources la- 
beled with SELinux security contexts. We also give a 
policy analysis which tests Jif policy for compliance with 
SELinux policy. Additionally, we provide a system ser- 
vice, SIESTA, that incorporates this analysis tool and 
uses it to determine whether a Jif application can be se- 
curely executed in a given SELinux operating system. Fi- 
nally, we evaluate our implementation for security, flexi- 
bility and efficiency using some example applications we 
constructed. 

In Section 2, we give some background on MAC se- 
curity and security-typed languages, we also describe the 
problems involved with integrating security-typed lan- 
guages into MAC OS’s. We give our architecture in Sec- 
tion 3 and describe the implementation of this architec- 
ture and some demonstrative applications in Section 4. 
We evaluate these applications, as well as our approach, 
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for its usability, efficiency and security in Section 5. We 
examine some related work in Section 6 and we conclude 
in Section 7. 


2 Problem 
2.1 Security background 


Security lattices Standard information flow models, 
on which we base our work, arrange labels on data as a 
lattice of principals, sometimes called a principal hierar- 
chy. The traditional model [3, 7] allows data only to flow 
up the lattice (i.e. data can become more secure, but not 
less secure). If, for some reason, data must flow down 
the lattice, a declassification must take place. These pol- 
icy violations should be infrequent or non-existent and if 
occurring at all should be carefully regulated. Filters for 
regulating declassification are called declassifiers. 

Lattices may have a variety of principals and struc- 
tures. A standard military lattice is simply a vertical line 
containing five levels!: unclassified, classified, confiden- 
tial, secret and top secret, with top secret placed on the 
top of the lattice and unclassified on the bottom. While 
unclassified data can be written to classified files, the op- 
posite is not true. 

We use the term “MLS” broadly throughout this pa- 
per. Although the term has traditionally referred to 
military levels of sensitivity, such as secret or top se- 
cret, more general lattices can also be expressed [7]. 
For example, consider the lattice in Figure 3. In this 
lattice, data labeled configP can be written up to 
xserver_log_t:si. The principals at the top of this 
lattice are all incomparable with each other. This means 
that data cannot flow between these labels at all. They 
could only be written to a mutually higher principal. 


2.2 Enforcing MAC policies within applications 


In an OS with MAC security, the OS can monitor its re- 
sources (such as files, sockets, etc.) and when an ap- 
plication tries to read them, write them, delete them, 
etc. it can prevent the application from performing one 
of these security-sensitive operations. To accomplish 
this, OS entities are divided into subjects and objects. 
Every operating system resource (socket, file, program, 
etc.) is an object, labeled with a type and an MLS 
level”, such as system_u:object_r:user_t:s0 fora 
public object owned by the reader. We will abbreviate 
this as user_t:sO since the user and role labels are al- 
ways the same for system resources. The running pro- 
cess is considered a subject and also has a label, such 
as system_u:system_r:logrotate_t:s0-si, where 
the colon-separated label consists of user, role, type and 
MLS level (reading the label from left to right). Notice 
that the MLS level may consist of a range, indicating 
that a particular process can handle a range of levels. In 
this case, the subject would have access to objects in the 
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range sO to s1. 





Figure 2: As data passes from a disk through the OS into an appli- 
cation and again when it is written back out, there must be consistency 
in labels and permitted flows at the OS and application levels. This 
requires proper labeling and compliance of the application policy with 
the operating system policy. 


If a running process for logrotate, for example, has 
this label and attempts to read from a user’s file labeled 
with user_t:s4, a security check will be triggered by 
this security-sensitive operation and (under a typical pol- 
icy) it will be stopped by the Linux Security Module 
(LSM). However, if logrotate has permission to read 
from a log file labeled var_log_t:s1 and to write to 
a configuration file labeled logrotate_var_lib_t:s0 
(which it normally does), the OS cannot stop it from 
reading the log data and leaking it down to the lower se- 
curity configuration file. This could leak secrets stored 
in the log data to the publicly readable configuration file. 
Currently, the Logrotate utility and the other utilities in 
Figure 1 are merely trusted not to leak data and it is not 
easy to verify, by manual inspection, that the C code for 
these utilities does not contain such a leak. 

What is needed is 1) a way to pass the security labels 
into the application along with the resources, and 2) an 
automated way to ensure that the application honors the 
flow requirements on the labels. Furthermore, both of 
these conditions should be checked prior to executing the 
application. This situation is illustrated in Figure 2. Be- 
cause the second requirement is precisely what security- 
typed languages, such as Jif, do well, we consider how 
they might be used to meet this need. 

In Jif, when a variable is declared, it is tagged with 
a security label. An automated type analysis ensures no 
leakage can occur through implicit or explicit flows. For 
example, consider a program which has been executed 
by Alice (who can enter information through stdin and 
read from stdout), but which also has access to files, 
some of which can not be accessed by Alice (like per- 
sistent state such as statistics from others’ executions) 
and some of which are publicly readable (like config 
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Trusted applications 


Type of utility 

Policy management tools 
Startup utilities 

File tools 


Network utilities 

Auditing, logging services 
Hardware, device management 
Miscellaneous services 


secadm, load_policy, setrans, setfiles, semanage, restorecon, newrole 
bootloader, initrc, init, local_login 
dpkg_script, dpkg, rpm, mount, fsadm 

iptables, sshd, remote_login, NetworkManager 
logrotate, klogd, auditd, auditctl 

hald, dmidecode, udev, kudzu 

passwd, tmpreaper, insmod, getty, consoletype, pam_console 





Figure 1: A list of trusted applications in the SELinux release for Fedora Core 5 using mls-strict policy version 20. 


files). In the following code (written in Jif syntax), data 
is read from the keyboard on line | and properly stored 
in a variable labeled with Alice’s policy. In line 2, the 
label on leak can be inferred as {alice:}. Then a file 
is opened to write out configuration information (which 
is publicly readable). A leak occurs, however, when the 
program attempts to write Alice’s data out to the config- 
uration file. This code also contains a security violation 
in line 10, because statistics, which Alice should not be 
able to access, are printed to the screen. The typechecker 
would flag these errors and prevent this program from 
compiling. 


String{alice:} secret = stdin.read(); 


String leak = secret; 
FileQutputStream[config] conf = 
Runtime. openFileWrite("tool.conf",{config:}); 
conf .write(leak); 
FileInputStream[state] statsFile = 
Runtime. openFileRead("stats.dat",{state:}); 
String stats = statsFile.readLine(); 
if (stats.split [0] .equals("bob") ) 
0. stdout.write(stats) ; 


FOODONOAOPWNHE 


Returning to Figure 2, we can presume that objects 
stored in the system are already labeled (with an OS la- 
bel, Los, for example), but we still need an OS API to get 
the labels and provide them to the application. Addition- 
ally, this must connect into a language-provided API to 
translate these labels into labels that the application can 
enforce (Lap). This must be a carefully controlled inter- 
face so that the labels cannot be manipulated or spoofed. 
Finally, the information flows that the application will 
enforce must comply with the information flows enforced 
in the operating system. In the example, if the operating 
system policy were to state that Li, < L,; (L’ is less 
confidential than ZL), but the application policy still has 
Lap < Lip (L is less confidential than L’), then the ap- 
plication would violate the operating system’s policy. 

Compliance testing is complicated by the mismatches 
between the lattices used by the operating system and 
those used by the application for enforcing information 
flow. Firstly, there may be principals in each lattice that 
are not found in the other. These cannot merely be re- 
moved, because they might connect shared principals 
and be involved in information flows. Secondly, there 
may be a mismatch in the kinds and granularity of per- 





logP 
| = flow 


configP 


logrotate_var_lib_t:sO 


Figure 3: The lattice of principals describing all possible flows for 
logrotate. The two basic levels are logs and configuration files. The 
data in configuration files affect the logs but the reverse should not be 
true. Also, the logs should not be able to flow into each other. 


missions that the OS handles (set attribute, open, link, 
delete, read, etc.) compared to the application. Finally, 
the application policy could be more restrictive than the 
OS policy, but the reverse should not be true. 


For example, consider the lattice we constructed for 
logrotate in Figure 3. logrotate only needs to han- 
dle two kinds of files—the log files and the configuration 
and state files. Furthermore, the log files should be dis- 
joint from each other and more sensitive than the con- 
figuration and state files. In this lattice, configP and 
logP do not have corresponding principals in the oper- 
ating system. Also, we can see that this policy is more 
restrictive than the OS policy (notice that var_log_t:s1 
is normally be able to flow into var_log_t :s2 accord- 
ing to OS policy, but not in this lattice). Also, this policy 
does not capture all possible OS principals. Finally, this 
policy only describes basic information flows—read and 
write. 


We identify the following tasks. (1) We need a mech- 
anism by which an application can prove that its infor- 
mation flow enforcement does not violate the system in- 
formation flow policy. Both Jif/Pol (JP) applications and 
SELinux express the information flow policies that they 
are enforcing, so we need an approach to compliance 
testing the application policy against the system policy. 
This must include some control of application-level de- 
classification preventing both unacceptable declassifica- 
tion filters and also the overuse of applications with de- 
classifying filters. (2) We need mechanisms for the appli- 
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cation to determine the label of its input channels neces- 
sary to enforce information flow. If JP applications can- 
not distinguish between secret and public inputs, it must 
label them all secret to enforce information flow require- 
ments, thus impacting usability. (3) The system must be 
able to determine the label of all JP application outputs. 
Again, the lack of an accurate label would either result 
in overly conservative enforcement (i.e., the application 
may only send secrets) or possible vulnerabilities (i.e., 
the application sends a secret to a public entity). 

To summarize, these considerations motivate the fol- 
lowing concrete problems: 


1. How can we pass operating system resources along 
with their labels into an application? 


2. How can we pass application data along with their 
labels out into the operating system? 


3. How can we be sure that the application will faith- 
fully enforce the operating system’s policy on these 
labels? 


With the solution of these problems, we have a guar- 
antee of system information flow enforcement, based on 
reconciliation of information flow enforcement and accu- 
rate communication of information flow labels between 
application and system layers. In the next section, we 
provide an architecture that solves these problems. In 
Section 4, we give the details of our implementation of 
this architecture for Jif and SELinux. 


3 Architecture 


In this section, we provide a general architecture for solv- 
ing the problems described in Section 2. Namely, we 
describe the necessary steps for ensuring that a security- 
typed application can handle data with a range of secu- 
rity levels and still enforce the information flow goals of 
the OS. Note that this architecture is independent of any 
particular language or OS. We describe, in general, the 
features that are required for our approach. In Section 4, 
we will describe our implementation of this architecture 
for Jif and SELinux. 


3.1 Process steps 


We begin with a description of the overall process and 
then focus on the details of various steps in the subse- 
quent subsections. Our five process steps are illustrated 
in Figure 4. 


0) Initial state The OS must have a MAC policy im- 
plementing some information flow security goals. We 
focus on SELinux in this paper, but this could include 
other high assurance operating systems such as Trusted- 
Solaris or TrustedBSD. The key is that there must be an 
explicit MAC policy that is accessible to a system dae- 
mon for analysis of confidentiality policies. (Here we 
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focus on ensuring confidentiality, but other information 
flow goals could also be examined.) 


1) Program secure application An application devel- 
oper provides the bytecode for a security-typed applica- 
tion along with a policy template that can be specialized 
by the user for a particular operating system configura- 
tion. We have used Jif/Pol in this paper, but the concepts 
extend to any security-typed language. A key point is 
that the language must provide a policy system such that 
each application will have an explicit policy that can be 
analyzed by a system daemon to understand the security 
lattice and declassifiers the application uses. We discuss 
this further in Section 3.2. 


2) Specialize application policy Although a program 
will be developed with some basic security goals in 
mind, the application policy may be customized for dif- 
ferent users running on different systems. This is es- 
pecially important because the application policy must 
make connections to operating system label names which 
may not be the same from system to system. Of course, a 
reference policy should always be provided by the devel- 
oper which should run on a default system configuration. 
The reference policy also serves as a template for cus- 
tomization to a customized OS. We discuss this further 
in Section 3.3. 


3) Invoke service In an MLS environment, a user may 
have the authority to run at various security levels, but 
typically only logs in at one level at a time. In our ap- 
proach, when he desires to run an application with a 
range of levels, he must first invoke an operating system 
service to check the application for compliance with op- 
erating system security goals. There must be no way to 
subvert this, i.e. to run the application without allowing 
the system first to perform the necessary checks. This 
should be enforced in the system policy. 

The operating system service performs checks based 
on four inputs: the system policy, the object code for the 
application, the application policy and the desired range 
of levels. We discuss this further in Sections 3.4 & 3.5. 


4) Run application If all the checks succeed, the op- 
erating system service may launch the application at the 
requested security level range. 


3.2 Programming infrastructure 


To address the last two problems listed in Section 2, 
namely that operating system resources—both inputs and 
outputs—must be labeled properly in the application, op- 
erating system and language APIs are necessary. First, 
the operating system API must offer procedures for an 
application to get labels on files, sockets and other OS 
resources. It must also be possible for the application 
to set labels on resources when they are created by the 
application. Secondly, the security-typed language API 
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OS provider 


2) Specialize 
application policy 


0) Initial State 









Application 
call requests 
MLS range 






3) Invoke service 


4) Run application 
passed }) Run applicati 


compliance 

check 
failed compliance 

check; dump process 


Figure 4: The process for executing an application with range of MLS privileges consists of 5 steps. The steps are performed and components 


are provided by different entities as shown by the different colors. 


must supply procedures for getting and creating operat- 
ing system resources. The primary concern is that these 
API abstractions provide the only way to access oper- 
ating system resources. One solution, the one we use, 
is to provide a single way of creating new, or opening 
existing resources. With this approach, when an applica- 
tion’s data structure is mapped onto a system resource, 
the internal label assigned to the data structure can be 
checked to correspond with the external label on the sys- 
tem resource. Thereafter, throughout all possible pro- 
gram executions, the normal security-type analysis pro- 
vided by security-typed languages can ensure that that 
label is never violated. 


3.3. Specializing application policy 


Our approach assumes that a developer will construct ap- 
plications that enforce some security goals. For example, 
a program variable into which a secret password will be 
read should be labeled differently from a variable that 
will contain public information. This must be part of the 
program code. The meanings of these labels are estab- 
lished in a high-level application policy external to the 
program code, however, and configured according to user 
preferences and system policy. For example, the public 
information could be treated just as secretly as the pass- 
word if the user desires. Furthermore, the application 
developer will not know the names of security labels on 
the user’s operating system; these must be configured by 
the user in light of the operating system policy. Another 
consideration is that a user may prefer not to use certain 
declassifiers in a particular application; this should be 
customizable in the application policy. Once the appli- 
cation policy has been specialized, the policy and appli- 
cation can be passed to an operating system service for 
compliance checking and execution. 


3.4 Verifying run requests 


The operating system service must be on the critical 
path for running any security-typed application, because 
it will ensure that all three requirements listed in Sec- 
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tion 2 are met. Namely, it will ensure that 1) the labels 
passed into and 2) out of the application are consistent 
with the operating system labels and it will ensure that 3) 
the application will enforce the operating system’s pol- 
icy throughout its execution. To do this, the service must 
make four checks: (1) the application’s information flow 
policy must be provably compliant with the operating 
system policy, (2) the code should be verified as hav- 
ing been compiled by a proper security-typed language 
compiler, (3) the declassification filters required by the 
application, if any, must be acceptable for the operating 
system and (4) from a global view, there is no suspicious 
behavior in running this trusted process that would ap- 
pear to be covert channels (such as forking dozens of 
processes which might each leak a small amount of in- 
formation by their existence and through declassifiers). 

The key requirement here is the first, compliance test- 
ing, which is discussed in more detail below. The other 
three requirements are more general or more ad hoc— 
there are no general solutions so lots of ad hoc ones are 
possible. They remain ongoing areas of research. We 
discuss some preliminary approaches in Section 4.2. 

Note that because the service itself is trusted to handle 
multiple security levels of data, it should either be written 
in a security-typed language and bootstrapped into place, 
or it should be small enough to be verified by hand. 


3.5 Compliance analysis 


A trusted application is given some flexibility to handle 
information in ways that a normal application could not. 
Before granting such privileges, however, the operating 
system should check to be sure that the application will 
not abuse them. In other words, the application policy 
should comply with the operating system policy. 


An application is said to be compliant if it intro- 
duces no information flows that violate the policy 
of the operating system in which it is running. 


For a security-typed application all possible infor- 
mation flows can be determined based solely on the 
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high-level delegation policy, modulo some declassifica- 
tions [13]. The operating system need only check the 
compliance of flows that are relevant to its own princi- 
pals. 

The compliance analysis between a security-typed ap- 
plication with high-level policy and a MAC-based op- 
erating system with static policy consists of three steps. 
(1) Convert the application policy and operating system 
policy into a form in which they can be compared. (2) 
Determine which security levels are shared between the 
operating system and application. For each of the secu- 
rity levels, collect all allowed flows for the application. 
(3) Compare these to the flows allowed by the operating 
system. If there are strictly more flows allowed by the 
operating system with respect to shared security levels, 
then the application can be declared compliant and can 
be safely executed. 

This problem contains several challenges. One is that 
the OS may contain security levels not used in the ap- 
plication and the application may contain security levels 
not used in the OS. Another is that the OS and application 
may have a mismatch in the granularity of permissions. 
Also, either policy could be quite large and unwieldly, 
making analysis slow or even intractable. These were all 
problems we had to solve when implementing this analy- 
sis for Jif and SELinux. We describe our implementation 
in Section 4.3. 


4 Implementation 


For our implementation, we use the Security Enhanced 
Linux (SELinux) operating system [25] provided as part 
of the mainline Linux kernel. To build our secure ap- 
plications, we used the most mature security-typed lan- 
guage, the Java + Information Flow (Jif) language [23], 
augmented with our policy system (Jif/Pol). Jif is the 
only security-typed language with an infrastructure that 
was robust enough to be expanded to handle the kinds 
of system calls that were necessary for interacting with 
SELinux. Because we were focused primarily on confi- 
dentiality, it was sufficient for us to use Jif v. 2.0.1 (v. 3.0 
adds integrity to the security labels in Jif and is a target 
for our future work). 

Our implementation consists of three major endeav- 
ors. First, we extended the Runtime infrastructure of the 
Jif compiler with an interface to SELinux kernel 2.6.16 
for getting and setting SELinux security contexts on net- 
work sockets and files. In order to make this configurable 
we added some primitives to the Jif/Pol language and 
implemented the changes in the Jif/Pol policy compiler. 
Second, we constructed the Service for Inspecting and 
Executing Security-Typed Applications (SIESTA). This 
includes a system daemon along with an interface that 
can be run by the user; both were written in C. It also 
includes a policy compliance checker which was writ- 
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ten in XSB Prolog. Thirdly, we have utilized this infras- 
tructure to build and test two demonstrative applications: 
logrotate and JPmail. 


4.1 Extensions to the Jif Runtime 


The basic paradigm in Jif for labeling operating system 
resources is to parameterize the resource stream with a 
label and pass that label into the proper method of the 
Runtime class when opening or creating the resource. 
The Runtime method then checks to ensure that the label 
passed in by the application is acceptable (not too high, 
not too low) for the resource being requested. For exam- 
ple, the following code gets the standard output stream 
and attempts to leak a secret. 


// user is a principal passed in through main(...) 
Runtime[user] rt = Runtime[user] .getRuntime() ; 
final label{} 1b = new label{user:}; 
PrintStream[1b] stdout = rt.stdout(1b); 

int{high:} secret = ...; 

stdout .println(secret) ; 


Jif ensures (1) that the Runtime class, which is instan- 
tiated by getRuntime(), is parameterized only by the 
user who executed this program (for SELinux this would 
be the security context of the program). Jif also ensures 
that when creating a stream for stdout, that the stream 
is parameterized by a label which is (2) equivalent to the 
label passed as a parameter to rt. stdout () and (3) no 
more secure than the label on the Runtime class. This 
corresponds to the notion that we should be able to print 
public data or user data to the user terminal, but nothing 
more secret than this. 

Following this paradigm, we extended the Jif 
Runtime to handle labeled IPsec sockets (both 
client and server sockets) and labeled files. The 
basic concept is straight-forward: we provided 
openSocket, openServerSocket, openFileWrite 
and openFileRead methods which ensure that the 
streams attached to these operating system resources are 
properly labeled within the Jif application. The details 
of this implementation required some additional work, 
however, in order to properly interface with the SELinux 
API for getting and setting security contexts on sockets 
and files. 

The code for implementing the socket interface was 
particularly challenging, because of the way labeled 
IPsec handles SELinux security contexts and IPsec secu- 
rity associations (SAs). Namely, in order to provide the 
proper cryptographic protocols for a particular socket, it 
is necessary that the application first creates the socket, 
then assigns the proper security context and then at- 
tempts to make a connection (it must occur strictly in 
that order). At that point, the IPsec subsystem attempts 
to establish an SA for the given security context, local 
host and port number and remote host and port number. 
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The problem is that the standard Java Socket API (on 
which we must build for Jif) does not distinguish be- 
tween creating a socket file descriptor and attempting 
to make a connection. Consequently, we had to extend 
the Socket class to implement our own SelinuxSocket 
and SelinuxServerSocket. The constructors for our 
new classes can take a security context. Then, when 
the socket attempts to establish a connection, a shim is 
inserted between socket creation and socket connection 
that calls into the SELinux API to change the socket’s 
security context. After connection, the Runtime class 
ensures that the SA retrieved for the socket corresponds 
to the security context that it was set to. 

The rest of the code in Runtime.openSocket(...) 
follows the model of stdout (...), checking to ensure 
that the label which is attached to the Jif Socket object 
corresponds to the security context attached to the op- 
erating system resource. The difference is that because 
sockets are always two-way in Java, the label must be 
equivalent (neither higher security nor lower security) to 
the SELinux security context. 


Extending the Jif policy system Because Jif and 
SELinux use different kinds of labels and principals, we 
needed to make some connection between them. We han- 
dled this by extending the Jif/Pol policy language with 
an operator, [-], to signify an operating system label and 
also wild cards to match a series of labels. 

Consider the lattice for logrotate in Figure 3. The 
SELinux principal logrotate_var_lib_t:s0? is at a 
lower secrecy level than the Jif principal configP. With 
our new policy syntax, we can express this relationship as 
[.*:.*:logrotate_var_lib_t:s0] -> configP. 
The Jif Runtime does not create principals in advance to 
correspond with every operating system principal; it only 
creates them as needed (e.g. when a file labeled with 
that principal is opened). Furthermore, when they are 
created they are assumed to be unrelated (incomparable) 
to any other principals in the lattice. Thus, the effect 
of the policy statement given above is that a hook is 
inserted into the Runtime to watch for any principals 
matching this wildcard and when one is created, it will 
be properly placed in the lattice. 

When the relationship is reversed and a Jif principal 
must be lower in the security lattice than an SELinux 
principal, the relationship is stored in the Jif princi- 
pal at the time of its creation (the beginning of the 
program). For example, if we have the policy state- 
ment logP -> [.*:.*:.*:.¥*], placing the Jif princi- 
pal logP lower in the lattice than any SELinux principal. 
Note that this policy statement does not presume any- 
thing about the relationship between different SELinux 
principals that match the same wildcard—only that each 
of them is higher than logP. 

To summarize, the lattice policy we used for 
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logrotate is small and concise (it is the lattice that was 
illustrated in Figure 3): 
(.*:.*:logrotate_var_lib_t:s0] -> configP; 
configP -> logP; 
logP -> [.*:.*:.#:.#]; 


4.2 SIESTA 


The Service for Inspecting and Executing Security- 
Typed Applications (SIESTA) consists of two parts: a 
service interface and a system daemon, as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. The service interface takes two inputs from the 
user—the security-typed application to be executed and 
the desired MLS range at which it should be executed. 
The service interface calls a long-running system dae- 
mon to carry out the checks described in Section 3.4. 
If everything is acceptable, SIESTA proceeds to execute 
the Jif application with the special MLS privileges. In 
the following, we describe SIESTA’s operation in more 
detail. 

The SIESTA service interface starts running with the 
same MLS level as the process that called it. Running 
the interface also causes an SELinux transition into the 
siesta_t domain which limits the process’s function- 
ality to communicating with the daemon and forking a 
new trusted Jif application. The communication between 
the interface and the daemon is supported by IPC mech- 
anisms plus security functions, creating what we called 
a SIESTA channel. Furthermore, supported by OS pol- 
icy we make the siesta_t domain the sole gateway for 
executing Jif applications in a domain with special MLS 
privileges. This guarantees that the user cannot directly 
run a Jif application with special privileges unless it has 
first been checked by SIESTA. The logic in the service 
interface is quite simple, deferring the complex consid- 
erations to the system daemon. 

First, the SIESTA system daemon is responsible for 
ensuring that the Jif application it has been given is trust- 
worthy. It must first ensure the “Jif-ness” of the applica- 
tion bytecode archive (jar). Doing this in a general way 
is really an orthogonal issue and a research topic in itself, 
so here we take a straight-forward approach and just val- 
idate a jar signature against a potential list of third-party, 
trusted Jif compiler signatures. 

Once the Jif-ness of the application has been estab- 
lished, the policy jar that has been passed to the daemon 
must be checked for compliance against the system pol- 
icy. The jar contains the Jif-compiled policy files (prin- 
cipals and policy store) that will govern the application 
while it executes. It also contains a manifest of the policy 
from which it was built. The policy compliance check is 
described in more detail in Section 4.3. 

Thirdly, the SIESTA daemon ensures that the declas- 
sifiers used by the application are acceptable to the oper- 
ating system. Although there are no general solutions to 
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Figure 5: SIESTA: a service which securely validates and executes trustworthy security-typed applications. 


this problem, we provide a preliminary approach. Before 
running an application, ‘a compliance algorithm should 
check the declassifiers used by the application against 
a white-list or black-list of declassifiers. For example, 
standard military procedure prohibits the use of DES for 
protecting secret data. This can be easily checked in the 
application policy and applications that violate such re- 
quirements can be prevented from executing. As more 
security-typed applications are used, a list of trusted de- 
classifiers can be established and become a more natural 
part of the operating system policy. Also, some appli- 
cations, like logrotate, don’t need any declassifiers at 
all. Other approaches could also be feasible here, taking 
advantage of ongoing research in quantifying the infor- 
mation leaked through declassification [28]. We discuss 
this further in Section 5.1. 

Lastly, although we do not attempt to implement 
any particular policy for eliminating the covert channels 
which could be created through the execution of hun- 
dreds of these security-typed applications, we provide 
hooks that could be used as such policies are developed. 

The SIESTA daemon must be executed by a system 
administrator prior to executing any security-typed ap- 
plications. It must run with a full range of MLS privi- 
leges so that it can handle security-typed applications of 
all sensitivities. At the same time, it can be limited to a 
fairly constrained functionality, because it only needa to 
read from files and communicate with the SIESTA ser- 
vice interface via IPC. 


4.3, Compliance analysis 


There are a few key challenges in attempting to deter- 
mine compliance between Jif policy and SELinux policy. 
The foremost challenge is in the semantic difference be- 
tween Jif’s information flow lattice and SELinux’s MLS 
constraints. Although SELinux claims to have an MLS 
policy (which normally means a “no read-up”, no write- 
down” lattice-based policy), the so-called “MLS” exten- 
sion is really a richer policy language which can be used 
to implement MLS, but can also implement more general 
policy goals. The second challenge lies in the difference 
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in granularity between Jif policy and SELinux policy. 
While SELinux policy distinguishes various operations 
and resource types (the policy for setting the attribute on 
a file could be different from writing to a socket, for ex- 
ample), Jif policy gives a more comprehensive view of all 
information flows in an application. The third challenge 
lies in the size of the SELinux policy for a whole oper- 
ating system. The standard, complete operating system 
policy consists of well over 20,000 policy statements. 

For the first challenge, analyzing policy compliance 
would have been a straight-forward lattice comparison if 
not for the generality of the SELinux MLS policy. Thus, 
some policy analysis tools are needed to determine what 
information flow goals are implemented by the operating 
system and whether they are compatible with the infor- 
mation flows in the application we are seeking to execute. 
Although several SELinux policy analyzers exist, none 
were suitable for our purposes, because none handles the 
new SELinux MLS extensions which were our primary 
concern. Consequently, we developed our own policy 
analysis tools for SELinux MLS policy, inspired by the 
policy analysis engine, PAL [30]. Our tool determines 
what information flows are allowed between MLS lev- 
els. We describe this analysis in more detail elsewhere, 
including a formal consideration of correctness [14]. For 
this work, we extended and utilized this tool to compare 
the flows allowed in a Jif application to the flows allowed 
in the host operating system. 

The second challenge is that in order to compare the 
operating system policy and the application policy, they 
must be in a comparable form. Since SELinux policy is 
more general than Jif policy, we translate our Jif policy 
into an SELinux policy. This also allows us to reuse our 
policy analyzer for both policies. 

For example, consider the Jif policy in Figure 6 in the 
box labeled app-policy.jifpol. This policy says that 
the Jif program has access to operating system files and 
network sockets. Also, it allows data to flow from pub to 
siis to sec. Furthermore, the policy states that pub is 
equivalent to the security level sO and sec is equivalent 
to the security level s1, while siis has no corresponding 
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stdio_read_access; 
stdio_write_access; 
file_read_access; 
file_write_access; 
net_read_access; 
net_write_access; 
pub -> siis; 

sils -> sec; 
[."1.":.":s0] -> pub; 
sec -> [."1.".:.":s1]; 
app-policyjifpol 
Original Jif application policy 


% Jif policy in selinux-policy syntax 


* write-up 
misconstrain {file} {write} 
from user 
$ read-down 
misconstrain {file} {read} 
h1_dom h2) and 
app-policy.cont 








(hi domby h2) and (h2 eq 12) and (I1 eq h1)). 


h2 eq 12) and (I1 eq h1)). 


SELinux policy 
from OS for OS 


policy.conf 


















YES/NO 





app-policy.P 










get all 
OS-relevant 
flows 


verify flows 


os_policy.P 


Figure 6: The compliance testing process. 


identity in the operating system. 

Given this policy, the contents of an operating system 
file at level sO could be read into the application at level 
sec (through a read-down) and then written out to a file 
at level si. This constitutes a flow from sO to si. This 
flow must then be checked against the operating system’s 
policy to determine if it is an allowed flow. Note that al- 
though siis has no corresponding principal in the op- 
erating system, it cannot simply be ignored, because it 
could be involved (as in this case) in a flow between two 
operating system principals. At the same time, the flow 
from pub to siis need not be checked against the op- 
erating system policy, because the siis principal does 
not correspond to an OS principal. Only when both end- 
points of a flow have corresponding OS principals does 
the flow need to be checked against the OS policy. 

Next, if the Jif application asks for 
file_read_access and file_write_access, 
we then add, respectively, read-down rules and write-up 
tules for file access, giving an SELinux-style policy 
as shown in the box, app-policy.conf. We add 
similar rules for user I/O if stdio_read_access 
and/or stdio_write_access are set and for sockets if 
net_read_access and/or net_write_access are set 
in the Jif policy.* 

The third challenge we faced was the magnitude of the 
operating system policy, which threatened to make the 
analysis intractable. We are able to manage this in sev- 
eral ways. Firstly, once the policy has been compiled into 
Prolog, it need not be compiled again. Furthermore, XSB 
Prolog has some efficient methods of storing the policy, 
using tabling, which improve performance for analysis. 
Most importantly, however, we are able to radically re- 
duce the analysis of the operating system policy by first 
analyzing the application policy. Because we are only 
interested in verifying that the flows allowed by the ap- 
plication are also acceptable to the operating system, we 
don’t need to check all operating system flows—just the 
ones that intersect with the application. 


4.4 Sample applications 


We have implemented two sample applications in order 
to demonstrate the range of functionality provided by our 


architecture. The first is logrotate which demonstrates 
proper labeling of files and tracking of information flows 
from multi-leveled files handled within the same appli- 
cation. This is an example of a secure implementation 
of an operating system tool and demonstrates features 
that would be common to many of the utilities listed 
in Figure 1. The second application is larger and more 
complex—a modification of the JPmail email client [12]. 
For this work, we migrate this client from using a PKI for 
achieving end-to-end confidentiality to using the SIESTA 
infrastructure with labeled IPsec. 


4.4.1 logrotate 


The logrotate utility is regularly executed by cron to 
gradually phase out old log files. The utility rotates each 
set of log files based on some configuration. For ex- 
ample, the messages log is renamed to messages. 1, 
messages.1 to messages.2, etc. The configuration 
specifies which logs to rotate and each log has a rotate 
attribute indicating how many back logs to save. The full 
version of this utility can also run scripts, compress logs 
and send emails. We did not implement these additional 
features, but chose to focus on the essential functionality 
of log rotation. 

The logrotate program handles a variety of sensi- 
tive information flows (an example lattice is shown in 
Figure 3 and the lattice policy is given in Section 4.1). 
It handles two files which are (typically) publicly read- 
able: a configuration file and a state file. It handles var- 
ious other log files at various security levels, creating 
and modifying the files as needed in order to rotate and 
delete logs according to their particular configurations. 
The data in the log files is more or less secret depend- 
ing on the nature of the log. For example, the logs for X 
Windows and wtmp” are usually publicly readable. Other 
logs such as secure or maillog are more secret due to 
their contents. On the other hand, the attributes of the 
log files (e.g. seeing that they exist, getting their names, 
reading their last date of modification, etc.) are public. 

In order to rotate logs, the program needs to read con- 
figuration information and state information and based 
on that, the logs themselves are renamed. This effec- 
tively passes information from the configuration files into 
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the log files (it is clear from looking at the directory, 
for example, what the rotate attribute is for each log— 
usually it is the highest filename extension, like the 4 in 
messages .4). Thus, in order for our application to func- 
tion properly, the level of the configuration data must be 
lower or equal in the lattice, i.e. less secret, compared to 
the level of the log data. On the other hand, we do not 
want to leak log data into the configuration file (since it 
is often publicly readable) or into other log files. In fact, 
our Jif application verifies that this policy can be upheld: 
not even small bits of information released by control 
flows are leaked from the log files into the configuration 
files and not even a single declassifier is needed to im- 
plement this system utility. 


4.4.2 Email client 


The JPmail application [12] is an email client built in 
Jif 2.0.1, using our Jif/Pol policy framework [13], which 
enforces information flow control on emails according 
to a given Jif policy. When we built JPmail, it was the 
first real-world application built in Jif. Previously, in or- 
der to maintain information flow control, JPmail utilized 
encrypting declassifiers to send out email on public net- 
works. By utilizing labeled IPsec sockets and trusting the 
operating system to handle distributed security (i.e., the 
MAC OS security ensures that emails are not leaked from 
intermediate or destination servers), we were able to re- 
move the cryptographic infrastructure from JPmail and 
significantly simplify the code. Furthermore, we were 
able to extend our mail client to handle communication 
with mail servers at multiple security levels within a sin- 
gle process. 

While this application serves to demonstrate the usage 
of client sockets, the real significance of this application 
is mainly in its size and complexity. It is the largest exist- 
ing Jif application and so it gives us some insight on the 
difficulty of augmenting a realistic application to work 
with SIESTA. In this vein, we were gratified to discover 
how much cleaner and simpler the code became when it 
could trust the operating system to handle security con- 
cerns over its resources. 

Also significant about this application is its use of de- 
classifiers. This is due to the fact that it gets user input 
for all levels of email accounts from the same terminal 
window. The application logic handles the proper down- 
grading of input when responding to a public as opposed 
to a secret email. Another, minimal source of leakage is 
through an implicit flow caused by handling both public 
and secret email accounts in the same user interface loop. 
This small flow that normally occurs when a single user 
interface is used for multi-level inputs is handled with a 
declassifier. The declassifier and its use in the code must 
be determined to be safe for the email client and then it 
is included among the white-list of declassifiers in the 


operating system policy. 
5 Discussion and evaluation 


5.1 Declassification 


Strict information-flow policies are too strict for some 
applications. This necessitates slight relaxations of the 
policy through controlled “escape hatches”. There has 
been a great deal of consideration about declassification 
in the language-based security community [28]. We have 
added our own modest work, called trusted declassifica- 
tion, to this collection [13] with the greatest advantage 
being its practicality and the way it exposes declassifiers 
through a high-level policy. This exposure of declassi- 
fiers is key for our compliance analysis. The policies it 
allows are similar to recent work on integrity policies for 
generating Clark- Wilson Lite models [31] of security. 

The key is that all declassifying filters (aka declassi- 
fiers) must be declared in the high-level policy, indicat- 
ing what information flows they can be used for. For ex- 
ample, in order for an application to expose secret data 
(labeled {sec : }) to the public (labeled {pub : }) after en- 
crypting it with AES, the application’s policy must con- 
tain the statement, sec allows crypto.AES(pub) ;. 
Otherwise, when the application tries to use the declas- 
sifier at runtime, the policy check fails and an exception 
is thrown. Thus, an application’s code may contain po- 
tentially many declassifiers, but only those which are ex- 
plicitly allowed in the policy can be used at runtime (the 
compiler ensures that all necessary runtime checks are 
present in the application before it generates the object 
code). 


5.2 Performance 


In this section we consider performance costs associ- 
ated with the approach outlined in the preceding sections. 
We stress the preliminary nature of the implementation, 
experiments, and test-bed. Because of the unique and 
cross-cutting nature of these experiments, it is highly dif- 
ficult to isolate performance cost (simultaneously at the 
application, OS and network layers). Experimental er- 
ror is caused by interactions between the OS (process 
scheduling, interrupts), network delays, Java (garbage 
collection and dynamic class loading), and other system 
services and applications (process interference). Hence, 
we focused our initial experimentation toward obtaining 
a broad performance characterization of the design, leav- 
ing more precise evaluation and the invention of appara- 
tus to achieve it to future work. 

We study the overheads associated with information 
flow controls at the application (Jif) level. We compile 
the Jif programs using Ahead-of-Time (AOT) compila- 
tion with the gcj compiler v. 4.1.1 with classpath 
0.92 [29]. We examine two operations, a) logrotate 
which renames up to four log files per set and as many 
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Operation 
logrotate 
logrotate 


SIESTA 
SIESTA 


Median Ps a 
17.825400 | 21.834692 | 12.163714 
12.522900 | 15.620364 | 10.705158 


Table 1: Time (ms) to send a 10KB email in both Jif and C, time (ms) to perform one rotatation of SOMB of log files and time (ms) to start up the 
Jif process using SIESTA (includes Jif-ness validation and compliance checking). 


sets as requested, and b) send which sends a single email 
from the client to the server. For logrotate, we com- 
pare our Jif application with the latest C version 2.7.1, 
using only minimal features of the applications. For 
sending mail, we compare a custom C-based MTA ap- 
plication with JPmail with IPsec enabled. A 3DES ESP 
with MDS-integrity policy was used in all IPsec-enabled 
tests. The tests were run between two identical 3GHz 
Intel hosts running SELinux Kernel version 2.6.16 with 
1GB memory on a lightly loaded 100MBit network. All 
experiments were repeated 100 times. 

Table 1 provides macrobenchmarks for the different 
operations and configurations when sending a single 
10KB email and when rotating forty log files totalling 
S5OMB. For sending email, the overheads of the sys- 
tem/approach are relatively small: in all cases the av- 
erage execution time is less than 25 milliseconds, and 
in many cases significantly less. In general, costs are 
in line with unprotected systems, which indicates oper- 
ations such as these are likely to be unaffected by the 
additional security infrastructure. 


5.2.1 Sample applications 


In the case of logrotate, the Jif application consistently 
runs 2x slower than the C version. We tested the two 
programs with various log files of different total sizes. 
Since there is no inspection of the contents of the files, 
the size is the determining factor. The displayed result is 
for a standard complement of log files totalling SOMB. 
For this utility, the decrease in speed is inconsequential. 
The logrotate application is generally a cron job that 
only runs daily or even weekly. Additionally, our Jif code 
is entirely unoptimized and could be improved. 

A further comparison of the Jif and C applications 
shows, interestingly, that Jif is faster, on average, for 
email sends, although there is a significant variance for 
both C and Jif. We found the Jif functions represented a 
vanishingly small amount of overhead in this case. Fur- 
ther investigation revealed that a significant portion of the 
additional costs observed in the Jif application are due to 
delays in the use of Java network APIs. The C program is 
slower for sends because of an implementation artifact: 
JPmail does a less graceful exit with the server, whereas 
the C program waits for the server finalization. 


5.2.2 Compliance testing 


For SIESTA, the overheads are constant and small. The 
policy compliance check requires a call into the XSB 
prolog interpreter but executes relatively efficiently, re- 
quiring only 15.512256 ms on average. 5.577328 ms of 
this time is spent in loading the policy (both for the ap- 
plication and the OS) while 8.902952 ms is spent doing 
the flow checks. XSB prolog is highly optimized and the 
prolog source files can be compiled for greater efficiency. 
The majority of time is spent in signature validation for 
the jar file that is being loaded. 

Fortunately, this validation process (checking Jif-ness 
and checking compliance) is a one-time cost when first 
verifying the compliance of the application and its pol- 
icy. This process only needs to be repeated if the ap- 
plication changes (for a new version), if the application 
policy changes or if the OS system policy changes, all of 
which should be rare events. Otherwise, the service may 
compile the jar file together with its policy into a binary 
executable and the hash of the binary can be cached for 
future executions. Checking the hash is almost an order 
of magnitude faster than validating the jar signature and 
checking compliance (32.368633 ms vs. 252.830086 ms 
averaged over 100 runs). 


5.3. Practicality/usability 


What we have implemented is a prototype using Jif as 
a basis for trust when constructing trusted applications 
for a secure operating system. The guarantees that we 
are capitalizing on are not specific to Jif, but are part of 
the static type analysis that Jif implements for security 
types. Jif has some problems. For example, Jif is built 
on Java and requires that the JVM be loaded. This may 
not be desirable for some applications. Furthermore, the 
JVM introduces a large amount of code into the trusted 
computing base. Fortunately, this is not an inherent limi- 
tation to our approach because the security-type analysis 
we depend on is orthogonal to the JVM (and any security 
goals it may implement). 

Another limitation is that Jif is not easy to program 
in. Some of this is inherent in the fact that it must be 
thorough about checking all information flows. For ex- 
ample, it requires all exceptions to be handled, including 
NullPointerExceptions, and it tracks implicit, con- 
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trol flows, which can be difficult for a programmer to 
follow. On the other hand, we believe that much of the 
burden can be alleviated through some semi-automated 
labeling and through the development of other tools and 
programming patterns [1, 12]. We are currently inves- 
tigating these avenues. In the meantime, it is also im- 
portant that the development of these tools be guided by 
practical experience and some knowledge of how they 
can be deployed. That is what we have described in this 


paper. 
6 Related work 


This research considers the intersection of two areas of 
related work: 1) secure systems development, particu- 
larly mandatory access controls and 2) language-based 
security, particularly security-typed languages. 


Mandatory Access Controls The foundation of our 
OS work comes from the Flask architecture [34], which 
has been integrated into Linux through the Linux Se- 
curity Module (LSM), giving Security Enhanced (SE) 
Linux [32]. This is now being shipped as part of the 
mainstream kernel in the 2.6 series and turned on by de- 
fault in Redhat distributions since Fedora Core 5. Other 
work in operating systems with MAC security include 
Trusted Solaris [21], Solaris Trusted Extensions [20], 
TrustedBSD [9] and SEDarwin [35]. 

MAC Operating Systems require all subjects and ob- 
jects are labeled and all security-sensitive operations are 
hooked with runtime checks. These checks query a pre- 
viously configured security policy to determine whether 
the operation is allowed, based on the subject and object 
labels. 

These policies have been used to implement vari- 
ous high-level information flow properties across a dis- 
tributed system. Recent research has shown that this ba- 
sic mediation (called Type Enforcement or TE) can be 
used to enforce integrity constraints on data [15]. More 
recently added multi-level security (MLS) labels can be 
used to enforce confidentiality [11]. A major limitation 
in all this work is that it only observes security-sensitive 
operations from outside of applications; it cannot peer 
into application code to catch data leaks. 


Security-typed languages Security-typed languages 
have their heritage in the information flow policies of 
Bell & LaPadula [3] with extensions to lattices as de- 
scribed in [7]. This led to the concept of noninterfer- 
ence [10], in which modifications of high security data 
cannot be observed in any way through low security data. 
Thus, two execution traces with different high security 
inputs yield the same low security outputs. In their sem- 
inal work, Volpano, Smith and Irvine [36], showed how 
these information flow policies could be encoded into 
types and noninterference could be determined through 


a type analysis. The first language to implement this 
was a variant of Java, called Java + Information Flow 
(Jif) [22], which uses labels based on the Decentralized 
Label Model (DLM) [24]. 

Jif remains the most mature security-typed language, 
although there is much activity in the field (see a recent 
survey for more details [27]). Other security-typed lan- 
guage projects include functional, [26], assembly [5] 
and web scripting [17] languages, as well as language 
features for multiple threads of execution [33] and dis- 
tributed systems [18]. Other recent work has studied in- 
tegrity information flow [4, 6] in the context of replica- 
tion and partitioning [37]. Much of the work in security- 
typed languages has been theoretical, but some recent 
work demonstrated that these languages can also produce 
real-world applications [12]. 

A recent project, called GIFT [16], implements a more 
general, but less rigorous approach to tracking data flows 
within C applications. This language framework may be 
another useful target for our architecture. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper, we have described an important problem in 
secure systems development, namely the inability of an 
OS-level reference monitor to look inside a multi-level 
application. We have provided an architecture to solve 
this problem by using security-typed languages to track 
secure data flows within applications. We implemented 
this architecture for the security-typed language, Jif, and 
the MAC operating system, SELinux. Through the ap- 
plications, logrotate and JPmail, we showed that our 
approach is secure, flexible and efficient. 
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Notes 


'To be complete, in addition to these five sensitivity levels there 
are also category sets, but we leave them out here for simplicity of 
presentation, as they do not add to the technical complexity. 

2In SELinux, “MLS” has a broad meaning with the names and se- 
mantics being drawn from a general policy. We consider the implica- 
tions of this more in Section 4.3. The meanings of all type and MLS 
level names are also defined in the policy, but typically sO is most 
public and s15 is most secret. 

3Recall that logrotate_var_lib_t:s0 is an abbreviation for sys- 
tem_u:object_r:logrotate_var_lib_t:s0. 

For brevity and clarity of presentation, we have given a truncated 
version of the policy, but to be complete, our implementation includes 
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all the write-like and read-like operations necessary. For the same rea- 
son, although our implementation also handles category sets, we forego 
a discussion of that here. 

5 wtmp is queried by the UNIX command last. 
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Abstract 


Most computer defense systems crash the process that 
they protect as part of their response to an attack. Al- 
though recent research explores the feasibility of self- 
healing to automatically recover from an attack, self- 
healing faces some obstacles before it can protect legacy 
applications and COTS (Commercial Off—The-Shelf) 
software. Besides the practical issue of not modifying 
source code, self-healing must know both when to en- 
gage and how to guide a repair. 

Previous work on a self-healing system, STEM, left 
these challenges as future work. This paper improves 
STEM’s capabilities along three lines to provide practi- 
cal speculative execution for automated defense (SEAD). 
First, STEM is now applicable to COTS software: it 
does not require source code, and it imposes a roughly 
73% performance penalty on Apache’s normal operation. 
Second, we introduce repair policy to assist the healing 
process and improve the semantic correctness of the re- 
pair. Finally, STEM can create behavior profiles based 
on aspects of data and control flow. 


1 Introduction 


Most software applications lack the ability to repair 
themselves during an attack, especially when attacks are 
delivered via previously unseen inputs or exploit previ- 
ously unknown vulnerabilities. Self-healing software, 
an emerging area of research [31, 29, 28], involves the 
creation of systems capable of automatic remediation of 
faults and attacks. In addition to detecting and defeat- 
ing an attack, self-healing systems seek to correct the 
integrity of the computation itself. Self-healing counter- 
measures serve as a first line of defense while a slower 
but potentially more complete human-driven response 
takes place. 

Most self-healing mechanisms follow what we term 
the ROAR (Recognize, Orient, Adapt, Respond) work- 


flow. These systems (a) Recognize a threat or attack has 
occurred, (b) Orient the system to this threat by analyz- 
ing it, (c) Adapt to the threat by constructing appropriate 
fixes or changes in state, and finally (d) Respond to the 
threat by verifying and deploying those adaptations. 

While embryonic attempts in this space demonstrate 
the feasibility of the basic concept, these techniques face 
a few obstacles before they can be deployed to protect 
and repair legacy systems, production applications, and 
COTS (Commercial Off—The-Shelf) software. The key 
challenge is to apply a fix inline (i.e., as the application 
experiences an attack) without restarting, recompiling, or 
replacing the process. 

Executing through a fault in this fashion involves over- 
coming several obstacles. First, the system should not 
make changes to the application’s source code. Instead, 
we supervise execution with dynamic binary rewriting. 
Second, the semantics of program execution must be 
maintained as closely as possible to the original intent 
of the application’s author. We introduce repair policy 
to guide the semantics of the healing process. Third, the 
supervised system may communicate with external enti- 
ties that are beyond the control or logical boundary of the 
self-healing system. We explore the design space of vir- 
tual proxies and detail one particular vector of implemen- 
tation to address this problem. Finally, the system must 
employ detection mechanisms that can indicate when to 
supervise and heal the application’s execution. Although 
STEM can operate with a number of detectors, we show 
how it gathers aspects of both data and control flow to 
produce an application’s behavior profile. 


1.1 Motivation 


Our solutions are primarily motivated by the need to ad- 
dress the limitations of our previous self-healing soft- 
ware system prototype [31]. STEM (Selective Trans- 
actional EMulation) provides self-healing by specula- 
tively executing “slices” of a process. We based this 
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first approach on a feedback loop that inserted calls to 
an x86 emulator at vulnerable points in an application’s 
source code (requiring recompilation and redeployment). 
STEM supervises the application using microspeculation 
and error virtualization. 


1.1.1 Microspeculation and Error Virtualization 


The basic premise of our previous work is that portions 
of an application can be treated as a transaction. Func- 
tions serve as a convenient abstraction and fit the trans- 
action role well in most situations [31]. Each transaction 
(vulnerable code slice) can be speculatively executed in a 
sandbox environment. In much the same way that a pro- 
cessor speculatively executes past a branch instruction 
and discards the mispredicted code path, STEM executes 
the transaction’s instruction stream, optimistically “spec- 
ulating” that the results of these computations are benign. 
If this microspeculation succeeds, then the computation 
simply carries on. If the transaction experiences a fault 
or exploited vulnerability, then the results are ignored or 
replaced according to the particular response strategy be- 
ing employed. We call one such strategy, as discussed in 
previous work [31], error virtualization. 


QO int bar(char* buf) 
lL 4 

2 char rbuf[10]; 
3 int i=0; 

4 if (NULL==buf ) 
5 return -1; 
6 while(i<strlen(buf) ) 
7 { 

8 rbuf [i++]=*buf++; 

9 } 

1 

1 


return 0; 


eo 


Figure 1: Error Virtualization. We can map unanticipated 
errors, like an exploit of the buffer overflow vulnerability in 
line 8, to anticipated error conditions explicitly handled by the 
existing program code (like the error condition return in line 5). 


The key assumption underlying error virtualization is 
that a mapping can be created between the set of er- 
rors that could occur during a program’s execution and 
the limited set of errors that the program code explic- 
itly handles. By virtualizing errors, an application can 
continue execution through a fault or exploited vulnera- 
bility by nullifying its effects and using a manufactured 
return value for the function where the fault occurred. In 
the previous version of STEM, these return values were 
determined by source code analysis on the return type of 
the offending function. Vanilla error virtualization seems 
to work best with server applications — applications that 


typically have a request processing loop that can presum- 
ably tolerate minor errors in a particular trace of the loop. 
This paper, however, aims to provide a practical solution 
for client applications (e.g., email, messaging, authoring, 
browsing) as well as servers. 


1.1.2 Limitations of Previous Approach 


Recently proposed approaches to self-healing such as er- 
ror virtualization [31] and failure-oblivious computing 
[29] prevent exploits from succeeding by masking fail- 
ures. However, error virtualization fails about 12% of 
the time, and both approaches have the potential for se- 
mantically incorrect execution. These shortcomings are 
devastating for applications that perform precise! calcu- 
lations or provide authentication & authorization. 

Furthermore, error virtualization required access to the 
source code of the application to determine appropriate 
error virtualization values and proper placement of the 
calls to the supervision environment. A better solution 
would operate on unmodified binaries and profile the ap- 
plication’s behavior to learn appropriate error virtualiza- 
tion values during runtime. 

Finally, as with all systems that rely on rewinding ex- 
ecution [4, 28] after a fault has been detected, I/O with 
external entities remains uncontrolled. For example, if 
a server program supervised by STEM writes a message 
to a network client during microspeculation, there is no 
way to “take back” the message: the state of the remote 
client has been irrevocably altered. 


1.2 Contributions 


The changes we propose and evaluate in this paper pro- 
vide the basis for the redesign of STEM’s core mecha- 
nisms as well as the addition of novel methods to guide 
the semantic correctness of the self-healing response. 
STEM essentially adds a policy-driven layer of indirec- 
tion to an application’s execution. The following con- 
tributions collectively provide a significant improvement 
over previous work: 


1. Eliminate Source-Level Modifications — We em- 
ploy error virtualization and microspeculation (and 
the new techniques proposed in this section) during 
binary rewriting. STEM serves as a self-contained 
environment for supervising applications without 
recompiling or changing source code. 


2. Virtual Proxies — Self-healing techniques like mi- 
crospeculation have difficulty “rewinding” the re- 
sults of communication with remote entities that are 
not under the control of the self-healing system. 
This challenge can affect the semantic correctness 
of the healing process. We examine the notion of 
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virtual proxies to support cooperative microspecu- 
lation without changing the communications proto- 
cols or the code of the remote entity. 


3. Repair Policy — Error virtualization alone is not ap- 
propriate for all functions and applications, espe- 
cially if the function is not idempotent or if the ap- 
plication makes scientific or financial calculations 
or includes authentication & authorization checks. 
Repair policy provides a more complete approach to 
managing the semantic correctness of a repair. Sec- 
tion 4 describes the most relevant aspects and key 
features of repair policy as well as STEM’s support 
for interpreting it. We refer the interested reader to 
our technical report [20] for a more complete dis- 
cussion of the theoretical framework. 


4. Behavior Profiling — Because we implement 
STEM in a binary supervision environment, we can 
non-invasively collect a profile of application be- 
havior by observing aspects of both data and con- 
trol flow. This profile assists in detection (detecting 
deviations from the profile), repair (selecting appro- 
priate error virtualization values), and repair valida- 
tion (making sure that future performance matches 
past behavior). 


Using STEM to supervise dynamically linked appli- 
cations directly from startup incurs a significant perfor- 
mance penalty (as shown in Table 2), especially for short- 
lived applications. Most of the work done during appli- 
cation startup simply loads and resolves libraries. This 
type of code is usually executed only once, and it prob- 
ably does not require protection. Even though it may be 
acceptable to amortize the cost of startup over the life- 
time of the application, we can work around the startup 
performance penalty by employing some combination of 
three reasonable measures: (1) statically linking applica- 
tions, (2) only attaching STEM after the application has 
already started, (3) delay attaching until the system ob- 
serves an IDS alert. We evaluate the second option by 
attaching STEM to Apache after Apache finishes load- 
ing. Our results (shown in Table 1) indicate that Apache 
experiences roughly a 73% performance degradation un- 
der STEM. 


2 Related Work 


Self-healing mechanisms complement approaches that 
stop attacks from succeeding by preventing the injection 
of code, transfer of control to injected code, or misuse 
of existing code. Approaches to automatically defend- 
ing software systems have typically focused on ways to 
proactively protect an application from attack. Exam- 
ples of these proactive approaches include writing the 
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system in a “safe” language, linking the system with 
“safe” libraries [2], transforming the program with ar- 
tificial diversity, or compiling the program with stack in- 
tegrity checking [9]. Some defense systems also exter- 
nalize their response by generating either vulnerability 
[8, 24, 10] or exploit [19, 22, 32, 36] signatures to pre- 
vent malicious input from reaching the protected system. 


2.1 Protecting Control Flow 


Starting with the technique of program shepherding [17], 
the idea of enforcing the integrity of control flow has 
been increasingly researched. Program shepherding val- 
idates branch instructions to prevent transfer of control 
to injected code and to make sure that calls into native 
libraries originate from valid sources. Control flow is 
often corrupted because input is eventually incorporated 
into part of an instruction’s opcode, set as a jump target, 
or forms part of an argument to a sensitive system call. 
Recent work focuses on ways to prevent these attacks us- 
ing tainted dataflow analysis [34, 25, 8]. 

Abadi et al. [1] propose formalizing the concept of 
Control Flow Integrity (CFI), observing that high-level 
programming often assumes properties of control flow 
that are not enforced at the machine level. CFI provides 
a way to statically verify that execution proceeds within a 
given control-flow graph (the CFG effectively serves as a 
policy). The use of CFI enables the efficient implemen- 
tation of a software shadow call stack with strong pro- 
tection guarantees. CFI complements our work in that it 
can enforce the invocation of STEM (rather than allow- 
ing malcode to skip past its invocation). 


2.2 Self-Healing 


Most defense mechanisms usually respond to an attack 
by terminating the attacked process. Even though it is 
considered “safe”, this approach is unappealing because 
it leaves systems susceptible to the original fault upon 
restart and risks losing accumulated state. 

Some first efforts at providing effective remediation 
strategies include failure oblivious computing [29], er- 
ror virtualization [31], rollback of memory updates [32], 
crash-only software [5], and data structure repair [11]. 
The first two approaches may cause a semantically in- 
correct continuation of execution (although the Rx sys- 
tem [28] attempts to address this difficulty by exploring 
semantically safe alterations of the program’s environ- 
ment). Oplinger and Lam [26] employ hardware Thread- 
Level Speculation to improve software reliability. They 
execute an application’s monitoring code in parallel with 
the primary computation and roll back the computation 
“transaction” depending on the results of the monitoring 
code. Rx employs proxies that are somewhat akin to our 
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virtual proxies, although Rx’s are more powerful in that 
they explicitly deal with protocol syntax and semantics 
during replay. 

ASSURE [30] is a novel attempt to minimize the like- 
lihood of a semantically incorrect response to a fault or 
attack. ASSURE proposes the notion of error virtual- 
ization rescue points. A rescue point is a program loca- 
tion that is known to successfully propagate errors and 
recover execution. The insight is that a program will re- 
spond to malformed input differently than legal input; lo- 
cations in the code that successfully handle these sorts of 
anticipated input “faults” are good candidates for recov- 
ering to a safe execution flow. ASSURE can be under- 
stood as a type of exception handling that dynamically 
identifies the best scope to handle an error. 


2.3 Behavior-based Anomaly Detection 


STEM also provides a mechanism to capture aspects of 
an application’s behavior. This profile can be employed 
for three purposes: (a) to detect application misbehav- 
ior, (b) to aid self-healing, and (c) to validate the self- 
healing response and ensure that the application does not 
deviate further from its known behavior. STEM captures 
aspects of both control flow (via the execution context) 
and portions of the data flow (via function return val- 
ues). This mechanism draws from a rich literature on 
host-based anomaly detection. 

The seminal work of Hofmeyr, Somayaji, and For- 
rest [15, 33] examines an application’s behavior at the 
system-call level. Most approaches to host-based in- 
trusion detection perform anomaly detection [6, 13, 14] 
on sequences of system calls. The work of Feng et 
al. [12] includes an excellent overview of the literature 
circa 2003. The work of Bhatkar et al. [3] also contains 
a good overview of the more recent literature and offers a 
technique for dataflow anomaly detection to complement 
traditional approaches that concentrate mostly on control 
flow. Behavior profiling’s logical goal is to create poli- 
cies for detection [27, 18] and self-healing. 


3 STEM 


One of this paper’s primary contributions is the reimple- 
mentation of STEM to make it applicable in situations 
where source code is not available. This section reviews 
the technical details of STEM’s design and implemen- 
tation. We built STEM as a tool for the IA-32 binary 
rewriting PIN [23] framework. 


3.1 Core Design 


PIN provides an API that exposes a number of ways to 
instrument a program during runtime, both statically (as 


a binary image is loaded) and dynamically (as each in- 
struction, basic block, or procedure is executed). PIN 
tools contain two basic types of functions: (1) instru- 
mentation functions and (2) analysis functions. When 
a PIN tool starts up, it registers instrumentation func- 
tions that serve as callbacks for when PIN recognizes 
an event or portion of program execution that the tool is 
interested in (e.g., instruction execution, basic block en- 
trance or exit, efc.). The instrumentation functions then 
employ the PIN API to insert calls to their analysis func- 
tions. Analysis functions are invoked every time the cor- 
responding code slice is executed; instrumentation func- 
tions are executed only the first time that PIN encounters 
the code slice. 

STEM treats each function as a transaction. Each 
“transaction” that should be supervised (according to 
policy) is speculatively executed. In order to do so, 
STEM uses PIN to instrument program execution at four 
points: function entry (i.e., immediately before a CALL 
instruction), function exit (i.e., between a LEAVE and 
RET instruction), immediately before the instruction af- 
ter a RET executes, and for each instruction of a super- 
vised function that writes to memory. The main idea is 
that STEM inserts instrumentation at both the start and 
end of each transaction to save state and check for er- 
rors, respectively. If microspeculation of the transaction 
encounters any errors (such as an attack or other fault), 
then the instrumentation at the end of the transaction in- 
vokes cleanup, repair, and repair validation mechanisms. 

STEM primarily uses the “Routine” hooks provided 
by PIN. When PIN encounters a function that it has not 
yet instrumented, it invokes the callback instrumenta- 
tion function that STEM registered. The instrumentation 
function injects calls to four analysis routines: 


1. STEM-Preamble() — executed at the beginning 
of each function. 


2. STEM_Epilogue() — executed before a RET in- 
struction 


3. SuperviseInstruction( ) — executed before 
each instruction of a supervised function 


4. RecordPreMemWrite( ) —executed before each 
instruction of a supervised function that writes to 
memory 


STEM’s instrumentation function also intercepts some 
system calls to support the “CoSAK” supervision policy 
(discussed below) and the virtual proxies (discussed in 
Section 5). 


3.2 Supervision Policy 


One important implementation tradeoff is whether the 
decision to supervise a function is made at injection time 
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(i.e. during the instrumentation function) or at analysis 
time (i.e., during an analysis routine). Consulting policy 
and making a decision in the latter (as the current imple- 
mentation does) allows STEM to change the coverage 
supervision policy (that is, the set of functions it mon- 
itors) during runtime rather than needing to restart the 
application. Making the decision during injection time is 
possible, but not for all routines, and since the policy de- 
cision is made only once, the set of functions that STEM 
can instrument is not dynamically adjustable unless the 
application is restarted, or PIN removes all instrumenta- 
tion and invokes instrumentation for each function again. 

Therefore, each injected analysis routine determines 
dynamically if it should actually be supervising the cur- 
rent function. STEM instructs PIN to instrument all 
functions — a STEM analysis routine needs to gain con- 
trol, even if just long enough to determine it should not 
supervise a particular function. The analysis routines in- 
voke STEM’s ShouldSuperviseRoutine( ) func- 
tion to check the current supervision coverage policy in 
effect. Supervision coverage policies dictate which sub- 
set of an application’s functions STEM should protect. 
These policies include: 


e NONE -— no function should be microspeculated 
e ALL —all functions should be microspeculated 


e RANDOM ~a random subset should be microspec- 
ulated (the percentage is controlled by a configura- 
tion parameter) 


e COSAK - all functions within a call stack depth 
of six from an input system call (e.g., sys-read()) 
should be microspeculated” 


e LIST — functions specified in a profile (either gener- 
ated automatically by STEM or manually specified) 
should be microspeculated 


In order to support the COSAK [16] coverage pol- 
icy, STEM maintains a cosak-depth variable via 
four operations: check, reset, increment, and decre- 
ment. Every time an input system call is encoun- 
tered, the variable is reset to zero. The variable is 
checked during ShouldSuperviseRoutine() if 
the coverage policy is set to COSAK. The variable 
is incremented every time a new routine is entered 
during STEM-Preamble() and decremented during 
STEM-_Epilogue(). 


3.3. STEM Workflow 


Although STEM can supervise an application from 
startup, STEM benefits from using PIN because PIN can 
attach to a running application. For example, if a network 
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sensor detects anomalous data aimed at a web server, 
STEM can attach to the web server process to protect 
it while that data is being processed. In this way, ap- 
plications can avoid the startup costs involved in instru- 
menting shared library loading, and can also avoid the 
overhead of the policy check for most normal input. 

STEM starts by reading its configuration file, attach- 
ing some command and control functionality (described 
in Section 3.4), and then registering a callback to instru- 
ment each new function that it encounters. STEM’s ba- 
sic algorithm is distributed over the four main analysis 
routines. If STEM operates in profiling mode (see Sec- 
tion 6), then these analysis routines remain unused. 


3.3.1 Memory Log 


Since STEM needs to treat each function as a transac- 
tion, undoing the effects of a speculated transaction re- 
quires that STEM keep a log of changes made to mem- 
ory during the transaction. The memory log is main- 
tained by three functions: one that records the “old” 
memory value, one that inserts a marker into the mem- 
ory log, and one that rolls back the memory log and op- 
tionally restores the “old” values. STEM inserts a call 
to RecordPreMemWrite( ) before an instruction that 
writes to memory. PIN determines the size of the write, 
so this analysis function can save the appropriate amount 
of data. Memory writes are only recorded for functions 
that should be supervised according to coverage pol- 
icy. During STEM-Preamble( ), PIN inserts a call to 
InsertMemLogMarker () to delimit a new function 
instance. This marker indicates that the last memory log 
maintenance function, Unrol1MemoryLog( ), should 
stop rollback after it encounters the marker. The rollback 
function deletes the entries in the memory log to make ef- 
ficient use of the process’s memory space. This function 
can also restore the “old” values stored in the memory 
log in preparation for repair. 


3.3.2 STEM_Preamble() 


This analysis routine performs basic record keeping. It 
increments the COSAK depth variable and maintains 
other statistics (number of routines supervised, etc.). Its 
most important tasks are to (1) check if supervision cov- 
erage policy should be reloaded and (2) insert a function 
name marker into the memory log if the current function 
should be supervised. 


3.3.3 STEM_Epilogue() 


STEM invokes this analysis routine immediately before a 
return instruction. Besides doing its part to maintain the 
COSAK depth variable, this analysis routine ensures that 
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the application has a chance to self-heal before a trans- 
action is completed. If the current function is being su- 
pervised, this routine interprets the application’s repair 
policy (a form of integrity policy based on extensions to 
the Clark-Wilson integrity model, see Section 4 for de- 
tails), invokes the repair procedure, and invokes the re- 
pair validation procedure. If both of these latter steps are 
successful or no repair is needed, then the transaction is 
considered to be successfully committed. If not, and an 
error has occurred, then STEM falls back to crashing the 
process (the current state of the art) by calling abort(). 

This analysis routine delegates the setup of error vir- 
tualization to the repair procedure. The repair proce- 
dure takes the function name, current architectural con- 
text (i.e., CPU register values), and a flag as input. 
The flag serves as an indication to the repair procedure 
to choose between normal cleanup or a “self-healing” 
cleanup. While normal cleanup always proceeds from 
STEM_Epilogue(), a self-healing cleanup can be 
invoked synchronously from STEM_Epilogue() or 
asynchronously from a signal handler. The latter case 
usually occurs when STEM employs a detector that 
causes a signal such as SIGSEGV to occur when it senses 
an attack. 

Normal cleanup simply entails deleting the entries for 
the current function from the memory log. If self-healing 
is needed, then the values from the memory log are re- 
stored. In addition, a flag is set indicating that the pro- 
cess should undergo error virtualization, and the current 
function name is recorded. 


3.3.4 SuperviselInstruction() 


The job of this analysis routine is to intercept the instruc- 
tion that immediately follows a RET instruction. By do- 
ing so, STEM allows the RET instruction to operate as it 
needs to on the architectural state (and by extension, the 
process stack). After RET has been invoked, if the flag 
for error virtualization is set, then STEM looks up the 
appropriate error virtualization value according to policy 
(either a vanilla EV value, or an EV value derived from 
the application’s profile or repair policy). STEM then 
performs error virtualization by adjusting the value of 
the $eax register and resets the error virtualization flag. 
STEM ensures that the function returns appropriately by 
comparing the return address with the saved value of the 
instruction pointer immediately after the corresponding 
CALL instruction. 


3.4 Additional Controls 


STEM includes a variety of control functionality that as- 
sists the core analysis routines. The most important of 
these additional components intercepts signals to deal 


with dynamically loading configuration and selecting a 
suitable error virtualization value. 

STEM defines three signal handlers and registers them 
with PIN. The first intercepts SIGUSRI1 and sets a 
flag indicating that policy and configuration should be 
reloaded, although the actual reload takes place during 
the execution of the next STEM-_Preamble( ). The sec- 
ond signal handler intercepts SIGUSR2 and prints some 
runtime debugging information. The third intercepts 
SIGSEGV (for cases where detectors alert on memory 
errors, such as address space randomization). The han- 
dler then causes the repair procedure to be invoked, af- 
ter it has optionally asked the user to select a response 
as detailed by the repair policy. Part of the response 
can include forwarding a snapshot of memory state to 
support automatically generating an exploit signature as 
done with the previous version of STEM for the FLIPS 
system [22]. 

STEM supports a variety of detection mechanisms, 
and it uses them to measure the integrity of the com- 
putation at various points in program execution and set 
a flag that indicates STEM_Epi logue ( ) should initiate 
a self-healing response. Our current set of detectors in- 
cludes one that detects an anomalous set of function calls 
(i.e., a set of functions that deviate from a profile learned 
when STEM is in profiling mode) as well as a shadow 
stack that detects integrity violations of the return ad- 
dress or other stack frame information. STEM also in- 
tercepts a SIGSEGV produced by an underlying OS that 
employs address space randomization. We are currently 
implementing tainted dataflow analysis. This detector re- 
quires more extensive instrumentation, thereby limiting 
the supervision coverage policy to “ALL.” 


4 Repair Policy 


Achieving a semantically correct response remains a key 
problem for self-healing systems. Executing through a 
fault or attack involves a certain amount of risk. Even 
if software could somehow ignore the attack itself, the 
best sequence of actions leading back to a safe state is an 
open question. The exploit may have caused a number of 
changes in state that corrupt execution integrity before an 
alert is issued. Attempts to self-heal must not only stop 
an exploit from succeeding or a fault from manifesting, 
but also repair execution integrity as much as possible. 
However, self-healing strategies that execute through a 
fault by effectively pretending it can be handled by the 
program code or other instrumentation may give rise to 
semantically incorrect responses. In effect, naive self- 
healing may provide a cure worse than the disease. 
Figure 2 illustrates a specific example: an error may 
exist in a routine that determines the access control rights 
for a client. If this fault is exploited, a self-healing tech- 
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int login(UCRED creds) 
{ 
int authenticated = check_credentials(creds); 
if(authenticated) return login_continue(); 
else return login_reject(); 
} 
int check_credentials(UCRED credentials) 
{ 
strcepy(uname, credentials.username) ; 
return checkpassword(lookup(uname), credentials); 


} 


Figure 2: Semantically Incorrect Response. If an error 
arising from a vulnerability in check_credentials occurs, 
a self-healing mechanism may attempt to return a simulated er- 
ror code from check_credentials. Any value other than 
0 that gets stored in authenticated causes a successful lo- 
gin. What may have been a simple DoS vulnerability has been 
transformed into a valid login session by virtue of the “secu- 
rity”? measures. STEM interprets repair policy to intelligently 
constrain return values and other application data. 


nique like error virtualization may return a value that 
allows the authentication check to succeed. This situa- 
tion occurs precisely because the recovery mechanism is 
oblivious to the semantics of the code it protects. 

One solution to this problem relies on annotating the 
source code to (a) indicate which routines should not 
be “healed” or (b) to provide appropriate return values 
for such sensitive functions, but we find these techniques 
unappealing because of the need to modify source code. 
Since source-level annotations serve as a vestigial policy, 
we articulate a way to augment self-healing approaches 
with the notion of repair policy. A repair policy (or a 
recovery policy — we use the terms interchangeably) is 
specified separately from the source code and describes 
how execution integrity should be maintained after an at- 
tack is detected. Repair policy can provide a way for 
a user to customize an application’s response to an in- 
trusion attempt and can help achieve a completely auto- 
mated recovery. 


4.1 Integrity Repair Model 


We provide a theoretical framework for repair policy by 
extending the Clark-Wilson Integrity Model (CW) [7] to 
include the concepts of (a) repair and (b) repair valida- 
tion. CW is ideally suited to the problem of detecting 
when constraints on a system’s behavior and information 
structures have been violated. The CW model defines 
rules that govern three major constructs: constrained 
data items (CDJ, transformation procedures (TP), and 
integrity verification procedures (IVP). An information 
system is composed of a set of TPs that transition CDIs 
from one valid state to another. The system also includes 
IVPs that measure the integrity of the CDIs at various 


points of execution. 

Although a TP should move the system from one valid 
state to the next, it may fail for a number of reasons 
(incorrect specification, a vulnerability, hardware faults, 
etc.). The purpose of an IVP is to detect and record this 
failure. CW does not address the task of returning the 
system to a valid state or formalize procedures that re- 
store integrity. In contrast, repair policy focuses on ways 
to recover after an unauthorized modification. Our ex- 
tensions supplements the CW model with primitives and 
rules for recovering from a policy violation and validat- 
ing that the recovery was successful. 


4.2 Interpreting Repair Policy 


STEM interprets repair policy to provide a mechanism 
that can be selectively enforced and retrofitted to the pro- 
tected application without modifying its source code (al- 
though mapping constraints to source-level objects as- 
sists in maintaining application semantics). As with most 
self-healing systems, we expect the repairs offered by 
this “behavior firewall” to be temporary constraints on 
program behavior — emergency fixes that await a more 
comprehensive patch from the vendor. One advantage 
of repair policy is that an administrator can “turn off” a 
broken repair policy without affecting the execution of 
the program — unlike a patch. 

Repair policy is specified in a file external to the 
source code of the protected application and is used only 
by STEM (i.e., the compiler, the linker, and the OS are 
not involved). This file describes the legal settings for 
variables in an aborted transaction. The basis of the pol- 
icy is a list of relations between a transaction and the 
CDIs that need to be adjusted after error-virtualization, 
including the return address and return value. A com- 
plete repair policy is a wide-ranging topic; in this paper 
we consider a simple form that: 


1. specifies appropriate error virtualization settings to 
avoid an incorrect return value that causes problems 
like the one illustrated in Figure 2 


2. provides memory rollback for an aborted transac- 
tion 


3. sets memory locations to particular values 


Figure 3 shows a sample policy for our running exam- 
ple. The first statement defines a symbolic value. The lat- 
ter three statements define an IVP, RP, and TP. The IVP 
defines a simple detector that utilizes STEM’s shadow 
stack. The RP sets the return value to a semantically cor- 
rect value and indicates that memory changes should be 
undone, and the TP definition links these measurement 
and repair activities together. An RP can contain a list of 
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symval AUTHENTICATION_FAILURE = 0; 

ivp MeasureStack :=: 
(’raddress=='’ shadowstack[0]); 

rp FixAuth :=: 
(’rvalue==AUTHENTICATION_FAILURE), 
(rollback); 

tp check_credentials 


&MeasureStack :=: &FixAuth; 


Figure 3: Sample Repair Policy. If the TP named 
check_credentials fails, then the memory changes made 
during this routine are reset and STEM stores the value 0 in the 
return value (and thus into authenticated), causing the lo- 
gin attempt to fail. 


asserted conditions on CDIs that should be true after self- 
healing completes. The example illustrates the use of the 
special variable ’ rvalue (the apostrophe distinguishes 
it from any CDI named rvalue). This variable helps 
customize vanilla error virtualization to avoid problems 
similar to the one in Figure 2. 


4.3 Limitations and Future Work 


Our future work on STEM centers on improving the 
power and ease of use of repair policy. We intend to 
provide a mapping between memory layout and source- 
level variables. Cutting across layers of abstraction like 
this requires augmenting the mapping mechanism with a 
type system and the ability to handle variables that do not 
reside at fixed addresses. Second, while virtual proxies 
are a key aid to provide a semantically correct response, 
there is no explicit integration of virtual proxy behav- 
ior with repair policy specification. Third, we intend to 
explore the addition of formal logic to STEM so that it 
can reason about the constraints on the data involved in 
a transaction to learn the best response over time. 

Finally, the information that a particular set of vari- 
ables have been corrupted raises the possibility of noti- 
fying other hosts and application instances to proactively 
invoke repair procedures in order to protect against a 
widespread attack [21, 8, 35]. This sort of detection is 
helpful in creating a system that automatically tunes the 
security posture of an organization. 


5 Virtual Proxies 


Attempts to sandbox an application’s execution must 
sooner or later allow the application to deal with global 
input and output sources and sinks that are beyond the 
control of the sandbox. Microspeculation becomes un- 
safe when the speculated process slice communicates 
with entities beyond the control of STEM. If a trans- 
action is not idempotent (i.e., it alters global state such 
as shared memory, network messages, efc.), then mi- 


crospeculation must stop before that global state is 
changed. The self-healing system can no longer safely 
speculate a code slice: the results of execution up to 
that point must be committed, thus limiting microspec- 
ulation’s effective scope. 

Repair attempts may fall short in situations where an 
exploit on a machine (e.g., an electronic funds transfer 
front-end) that is being “healed” has visible effects on 
another machine (e.g., a database that clears the actual 
transfer). For example, if a browser exploit initiates a 
PayPal transaction, even though STEM can recover con- 
trol on the local machine, the user will not have an auto- 
mated recourse with the PayPal system. 

Such situations require additional coordination be- 
tween the two systems — microspeculation must span 
both machines. If both machines reside in the same 
administrative domain, achieving this cooperative mi- 
crospeculation is somewhat easier, but we prefer a so- 
lution that works for situations like the PayPal exam- 
ple. While a self-healing system can record I/O, it can- 
not ask a communications partner to replay input or re- 
accept output. Doing so requires that the protocol (and 
potentially the network infrastructure) support specula- 
tive messaging and entails changing the partner’s imple- 
mentation so that it can rewind its own execution. Since 
STEM may not be widely deployed, we cannot rely on 
this type of explicit cooperation. 


5.1 Solutions 


We can achieve cooperative microspeculation in at least 
four ways, each of which expresses a tradeoff between 
semantic correctness and invasiveness. 


1. Protocol Modification — Modify network or 
filesystem protocols and the network infrastructure 
to incorporate an explicit notion of speculation. 


2. Modify Communications Partner — Modify the 
code of the remote entity so that it can cooperate 
when the protected application is microspeculating, 
and thus anticipate when it may be sending or re- 
ceiving a “speculated” answer or request. 


3. Gradual Commits — Transactions can be continu- 
ously limited in scope. All memory changes occur- 
ring before an I/O call are marked as not undoable. 
Should the microspeculated slice fail, STEM only 
undoes changes to memory made after the I/O call. 


4. Virtual Proxies — Use buffers to record and replay 
Y/O locally. Virtual proxies effectively serve as a 
man-in-the-middle during microspeculation to de- 
lay the effects of I/O on the external world. 
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While some network and application-level protocols 
may already include a notion of “replay” or speculative 
execution, implementing widespread changes to protocol 
specifications and the network infrastructure is fairly in- 
vasive. Nevertheless, it presents an interesting technical 
research challenge. Another interesting possibility is to 
modify the execution environment or code of the remote 
communications partner to accept notifications from a 
STEM-protected application. After receiving the noti- 
fication, the remote entity speculates its own I/O. While 
this approach promises a sound solution, it violates our 
transparency requirements. 

We choose to use a combination of virtual proxies and 
gradual commits because these solutions have the least 
impact on current application semantics and require a 
straightforward implementation. Since we are already 
“modifying” the local entity, we can avoid modifying the 
remote entity or any protocols. Using gradual commits 
and virtual proxies constrains the power of our solution, 
but we believe it is an acceptable tradeoff, especially as 
self-healing systems gain traction — they should perturb 
legacy setups as little as possible. 


5.2 Design 


I/O system calls that occur during the speculated portion 
of a process constitute a challenge for safely discard- 
ing speculated operations should an exploit occur. While 
speculation can immediately resume after an I/O call, the 
I/O call itself cannot be replayed or undone. If a fault 
or exploit occurs after the I/O call (but still in the mi- 
crospeculated routine), then STEM cannot rewind to the 
beginning of the code slice. Rather, it can only unwind 
back to the I/O call. Memory and other state changes be- 
fore the I/O call must remain in effect (we ignore for the 
moment explicit changes made as part of repair policy). 
This gradual process of commits is one way in which we 
can attempt to control uncertainty in the correctness of 
the response. 

A virtual proxy serves as a delegate for a communi- 
cations partner (e.g., server, client, or peer) for the pro- 
gram that STEM is supervising. A virtual proxy is com- 
posed of a set of functions that modify a buffer that is 
bound during the scope of a supervised routine. The pri- 
mary function of the virtual proxy is to allow STEM, as it 
speculates a slice of an application, to “take back” some 
output or “push back” some input. As a proof of con- 
cept, our current implementation only intercepts read 
and write calls. Virtual proxies are designed to handle 
this two-part problem. 

Virtual Proxy Input In this case, an external com- 
ponent (such as a filesystem) is providing input. The 
code slice that contains this input call can either (a) 
successfully complete without an error or exploit, or 
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(b) experience such a fault and have STEM attempt re- 
pair. In case (a), nothing need happen because STEM’s 
state is consistent with the global state. In case (b), 
STEM must attempt a semantically correct repair — re- 
gardless of whether or not the input was legal or mal- 
formed/malicious. At this point, the external entity be- 
lieves its state has changed (and therefore will not replay 
the input). In the optimal case, STEM should continue 
executing with what input that was supposed to be con- 
sumed by the transaction removed from the input buffer. 
Naturally, STEM cannot determine this on its own (and 
the speculated code slice is no help either — it evidently 
experienced a fault when processing this input). Instead, 
STEM can continue processing and draw from the virtual 
proxy’s buffers during the next input request. 

Virtual Proxy Output In order to deal with specu- 
lated output, STEM must buffer output until it requires 
input from the external component. At this point, STEM 
must allow the remote partner to make progress. This 
process of gradual commits is useful, but has the po- 
tential to delay too long and cause an application-level 
timeout. STEM does not currently deal with this issue. 
As with virtual proxy input, the speculated slice can (a) 
successfully complete without an error or exploit, or (b) 
experience such a fault and have STEM attempt a repair. 
In case (a), gradual commits suffice, as the output calls 
simply finish. In case (b), the external component has 
been given a message it should not have. If the virtual 
proxy were not operating, a STEM-supervised applica- 
tion would need to ask for that output to be ignored. The 
virtual proxy allows STEM to buffer output until the mi- 
crospeculated slice successfully completes. If the slice 
fails, then STEM instructs the virtual proxy to discard 
the output (or replace it). 


5.3 Limitations and Future Work 


Although virtual proxies help address the external I/O 
problem for microspeculation, they are not a perfect so- 
lution. In the case where STEM is supervising the pro- 
cessing of input, the virtual proxy can only buffer a lim- 
ited amount of input — and it is not clear how to selec- 
tively discard portions of that input should a transaction 
fail. In the cases where STEM supervises the sending of 
output, the virtual proxy buffers the output until STEM 
requests input from the remote communications partner. 
At this point, STEM has reached the edge of our ability 
to safely microspeculate, and without further support in 
the virtual proxy that explicitly communicates with the 
remote partner, STEM must stop speculating and finally 
give the data to the remote partner. 

One interesting problem is to use multiple virtual 
proxies to classify and identify multiple conversation 
streams. This information is not present at the level of 
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read and write system calls, and STEM would need to 
break through layers of abstraction to support this ability. 
Finally, since the virtual proxy is under STEM’s control, 
STEM can attempt to construct a memory and behavior 
model of the remote communications partner to deter- 
mine if it is behaving in a malicious fashion. 


6 Behavior Models 


Although STEM uses a number of detection strategies 
(including a shadow stack), STEM also provides for 
host-based anomaly detection. This type of detection 
helps identify previously unknown vulnerabilities and 
exploits, but depends on the system having a model or 
profile of normal behavior. STEM collects aspects of 
data and control flow to learn an application’s behavior 
profile. STEM can leverage the information in the pro- 
file to detect misbehavior (i.e., deviation from the pro- 
file) and automatically validate repairs to ensure that self- 
healing achieves normal application behavior. 





Figure 4: Example of Computing Execution Window 
Context. Starting from function 8, we traverse the graph 
beginning from the previously executed siblings up to the 
parent. We recursively repeat this algorithm for the par- 
ent until we either reach the window width or the root. In 
this example, the window contains functions 7, 6, 5, 2, 1. 
Systems that examine the call stack would only consider 


6, 5, and | at this point. 
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In profiling mode, STEM dynamically analyzes all 
function calls made by the process, including regular 
functions and library calls as well as system calls. Pre- 
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vious work typically examines only system calls or is 
driven by static analysis. STEM collects a feature set that 
includes a mixture of parent functions and previous sib- 
ling functions. STEM generates a record of the observed 
return values for various invocations of each function. 

A behavior profile is a graph of execution history 
records. Each record contains four data items: an identi- 
fier, a return value, a set of argument values, and a con- 
text. Each function name serves as an identifier (although 
address/callsites can also be used). A mixture of parents 
and previous siblings compose the context. The argu- 
ment and return values correspond to the argument val- 
ues at the time that function instance begins and ends, 
respectively. STEM uses a pair of analysis functions (in- 
serted at the start and end of each routine) to collect the 
argument values, the function name, the return value, and 
the function context. 

Each record in the profile helps to identify an instance 
of a function. The feature set “unflattens” the function 
namespace of an application. For example, printf () 
appears many times with many different contexts and re- 
turn values, making it hard to characterize. Considering 
every occurrence of printf () to be the same instance 
reduces our ability to make predictions about its behav- 
ior. On the other hand, considering all occurrences of 
printf () to be separate instances combinatorially in- 
creases the space of possible behaviors and similarly re- 
duces our ability to make predictions about its behavior 
in a reasonable amount of time. Therefore, we need to 
construct an “execution context” for each function based 
on both control (predecessor function calls) and data (re- 
turn & argument values) flow. This context helps col- 
lapse occurrences of a function into an instance of a 
function. Figure 4 shows an example context window. 

During training, one behavior aspect that STEM learns 
is which return values to predict based on execution con- 
texts of varying window sizes. The general procedure 
attempts to compute the prediction score by iteratively 
increasing the window size and seeing if additional in- 
formation is revealed by considering the extra context. 

We define the return value “predictability score” as a 
value from zero to one. For each context window, we 
calculate the “individual score”: the relative frequency 
of this particular window when compared with the rest 
of the windows leading to a function. The predictability 
score for a function F is the sum of the individual scores 
that lead to a single return value. Figure 5 displays an 
example of this procedure. We do not consider windows 
that contain smaller windows leading to a single return 
value since the information that they impart is already 
subsumed by the smaller execution context. For exam- 
ple, in Figure 5, we do not consider all windows with a 
suffix of AF (i.e., * AF). 

Limitations STEM relies on PIN to reliably detect 
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Window size=3 








Window size=2 


Window size= 1 
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Figure 5: Example of Computing Return Value Predictability (predictability score). The figure illustrates the procedure 
for function F' and for two return values 0 & 1 for three window sizes. The arrow labels indicate what percentage of instances 
for the given window will lead to the return value of F when compared with the rest of the windows. For window size 1 (S1) we 
have three predicate functions (A, B, and C) with only one, A, leading to a unique return value with score 0.2. This score is the 
relative frequency of window AF’,[2] when compared with all other windows leading to F, for all return values. We add a score to 
the total score when a window leads to single return value of F’ since this situation is the only case that “predicts” a return value. 
We consider only the smallest windows that lead to a single value (e.g., A is no longer considered for S2 and KB, LB, MB for S3) 
because larger windows do not add anything to our knowledge for the return value. 


returns from a function. Detecting function exit is dif- 
ficult in the presence of optimizations like tail recur- 
sion. Also, since the generated profile is highly binary- 
dependent, STEM should recognize when an older pro- 
file is no longer applicable (and a new one needs to be 
built), e.g., as a result of a new version of the application 
being rolled out, or due to the application of a patch. 


7 Evaluation 


The goal of our evaluation is to characterize STEM’s im- 
pact on the normal performance of an application. STEM 
incurs a relatively low performance impact for real-world 
software applications, including both interactive desk- 
top software as well as server programs. Although the 
time it takes to self-heal is also of interest, our experi- 
ments on synthetic vulnerabilities show that this amount 
of time depends on the complexity of the repair policy 
(i.e., how many memory locations need to be adjusted) 
and the memory log rollback. Even though memory log 
rollback is an O(n) operation (we discuss a possible opti- 
mization below), STEM’s self-healing and repair proce- 
dure usually takes under a second (using the x86 rdtsc 
instruction we observe an average of 15 milliseconds) to 
interpret the repair policy for these vulnerabilities. 

Of more general concern is whether or not STEM 
slows an application down to the point where it becomes 
apparent to the end-user. Even though STEM has a 
rather significant impact on an application’s startup time 
(as shown in Table 2), STEM does not have a human- 
discernible impact when applied to regular application 


Table 1: Impact on Apache Excluding Startup. We tested 
STEM’s impact on two versions of Apache by starting Apache 
in single-threaded mode (to force all requests to be serviced 
sequentially by the same thread). We then attach STEM after 
verifying that Apache has started by viewing the default home- 
page. We use wget to recursively retrieve the pages of the 
online manual included with Apache. The total downloaded 
material is roughly 72 MB in about 4100 files. STEM causes 
a 74.85% slowdown, far less than the tens of thousands fac- 
tor when including startup. Native execution of Apache 2.0.53 
takes 0.0626 seconds per request; execution of the same under 
STEM takes 0.1095 seconds per request. For a newer version 
of Apache (2.2.4), we observe a slight improvement to 72.54%. 


Native @) | STEM ©) 


| 
v2.0.53 3746 6550 74.85% 
v2.2.4 27978 






16215 72.54% 





operations. For example, Firefox remains usable for ca- 
sual web surfing when operating with STEM. In addition, 
playing a music file with aplay also shows no sign of 
sound degradation — the only noticeable impact comes 
during startup. Disregarding this extra time, the differ- 
ence between aplay’s native performance and its per- 
formance under STEM is about 2 seconds. If STEM is 
attached to aplay after the file starts playing, there is an 
eight second delay followed by playback that proceeds 
with only a 3.9% slowdown. Most of the performance 
penalty shown in Table 2 and Table 3 is exaggerated by 
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Table 2: Performance Impact Data. Attaching STEM at 
startup to dynamically linked applications incurs a significant 
performance penalty that lengthens the total application startup 
time. This table lists a variety of programs where the time to 
execute is dominated by the increased startup time. Although 
most applications suffer a hefty performance hit, the major- 
ity of the penalty occurs during application startup and exit. 
Note that aplay shows fairly good performance; a roughly 
six-minute song plays in STEM for 88 seconds longer than it 
should — with 86 of those seconds coming during startup, when 
the file is not actually being played. 


(Application [| Native @ | STEM G) | Slowdown | 
aplay 371.0125 0.239 
arch 0.001463 9662.021 
xterm 0.304 708.352 
echo 0.002423 7276.342 
false 0.001563 10473.088 
Firefox 2.53725 26.644 
gzip-h 4.51 105.253 
gzip-k 0.429 136.422 
gzip-d 2.281 47.851 
md5-k 0.0117 2772.589 
md5-d 0.0345 1567.841 
md5—-h 0.0478 1481.908 
ps 0.0237 1890.519 
true 0.001552 10324.387 
uname 0.001916 10279.271 
uptime 0.002830 9632.215 
date 0.001749 15133.362 
id 0.002313 10378.592 





the simple nature of the applications. Longer-running ap- 
plications experience a much smaller impact relative to 
total execution, as seen by the gzip, md5sum, and Fire- 
fox results. 

Most of the work done during startup loads and 
resolves libraries for dynamically linked applications. 
STEM can avoid instrumenting this work (and thus no- 
ticeably reduce startup time) in at least two ways. The 
first is to simply not make the application dynamically 
linked. We observed for some small test applications (in- 
cluding a program that incorporates the example shown 
in Figure 2 from Section 4) that compiling them as static 
binaries reduces execution time from fifteen seconds to 
about five seconds. Second, since PIN can attach to 
applications after they have started (in much the same 
way that a debugger does), we can wait until this work 
completes and then attach STEM to protect the mainline 
code execution paths. We used this capability to attach 
STEM to Firefox and Apache after they finish loading 
(we measured the performance impact on Apache us- 
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Table 3: Performance Without (Some) Startup. We te- 
move a well-defined portion of the application’s initialization 
from the performance consideration in Table 2. Removing su- 
pervision of this portion of the startup code improves perfor- 
mance over full supervision. The remaining run time is due 
to a varying amount of startup code, the application itself, and 
cleanup/exit code. In order to completely eliminate application 
startup from consideration, we attach to Apache after its initial- 
ization has completed. We present those results in Table 1. 


Application || STEM-init (s) | Revised Slowdown 


arch 3.137 2143.22 
xterm 194.643 639.273 
echo 5.633 2323.803 
false 4.371 2795.545 
Firefox 56.14 21.128 
gzip-h 468.202 102.814 
gzip-k 47.954 110.780 
gzip-d 100.429 43.025 
mda5-k 20.451 1746.948 
md5-d 42.125 1220.014 
md5—-h 58.883 1230.862 
ps 31.829 1341.996 
true 5.025 3236.758 
uname 8.697 4538.144 
uptime 15.262 5391.932 
date 14.47 8272.299 
id 13.008 5622.865 


ing this method; see Table 1). Also, as mentioned in 
Section 3, we can allow the application to begin exe- 
cuting normally and only attach STEM when a network 
anomaly detector issues an IDS alert. Finally, it may 
be acceptable for certain long-running applications (e.g., 
web, mail, database, and DNS servers) to amortize this 
long startup time (on the order of minutes) over the total 
execution time (on the order of weeks or months). 


7.1 Experimental Setup 


We used multiple runs of applications that are repre- 
sentative of the software that exists on current Unix 
desktop environments. We tested aplay, Firefox, gzip, 
md5sum, and xterm, along with a number of smaller 
utilities: arch, date, echo, false, true, ps, uname, up- 
time, and id. The applications were run on a Pentium 
M 1.7 GHz machine with 2 GB of memory running Fe- 
dora Core 3 Linux. We used a six minute and ten sec- 
ond WAV file to test aplay. To test both md5sum 
and gzip, we used three files: httpd-2.0.53.tar.gz, a Fe- 
dora Core kernel (vmlinuz-2.6.10-1.770_ FC3smp), and 
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the /usr/share/dict/linux.words dictionary. Our Firefox 
instance simply opened a blank page. Our xterm test cre- 
ates an xterm and executes the exit command. We also 
tested two versions of httpd (2.0.53 and 2.2.4) by at- 
taching STEM after Apache starts and using wget to 
recursively download the included manual from another 
machine on the same network switch. Doing so gives 
us a way to measure STEM’s impact on normal perfor- 
mance excluding startup (shown in Table 1). In the ta- 
bles, the suffixes for gzip and mdSsum indicate the kernel 
image (k), the httpd tarball (h), and the dictionary (d). 

Memory Log Enhancements We can improve per- 
formance of supervised routines by modifying the mem- 
ory log implementation (currently based on a linked list). 
One way to improve performance is to preallocate mem- 
ory slots based on the typical memory use of each su- 
pervised function. If we can bound the number of stores 
in a piece of code (e.g., because STEM or another pro- 
filing tool has observed its execution), then STEM can 
preallocate an appropriately sized buffer. 


8 Conclusion 


Self-healing systems face a number of challenges before 
they can be applied to legacy applications and COTS 
software. Our efforts to improve STEM focus on four 
specific problems: (1) applying STEM’s microspecu- 
lation and error virtualization capabilities in situations 
where source code is unavailable, (2) helping create a 
behavior profile for detection and repair, (3) improving 
the correctness of the response by providing a mecha- 
nism to interpret repair policy, and (4) implementing vir- 
tual proxies to help deal with speculated I/O. These solu- 
tions collectively provide a more streamlined version of 
STEM that represents a significant improvement in both 
features and performance: our current implementation 
imposes a 74% impact for whole-application supervision 
(versus the previous 30% impact for a single supervised 
routine and a 3000X slowdown for whole-application su- 
pervision). 
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' This limitation is especially relevant for financial and scientific ap- 
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Abstract as viruses and worms, which generally aim to propagate 


Spyware is a class of malicious code that is surrep- 
titiously installed on victims’ machines. Once active, 
it silently monitors the behavior of users, records their 
web surfing habits, and steals their passwords. Current 
anti-spyware tools operate in a way similar to traditional 
virus scanners. That is, they check unknown programs 
against signatures associated with known spyware in- 
stances.. Unfortunately, these techniques cannot iden- 
tify novel spyware, require frequent updates to signature 
databases, and are easy to evade by code obfuscation. 

In this paper, we present a novel dynamic analysis ap- 
proach that precisely tracks the flow of sensitive informa- 
tion as it is processed by the web browser and any loaded 
browser helper objects. Using the results of our analysis, 
we can identify unknown components as spyware and 
provide comprehensive reports on their behavior. The 
techniques presented in this paper address limitations of 
our previous work on spyware detection and significantly 
improve the quality and richness of our analysis. In par- 
ticular, our approach allows a human analyst to observe 
the actual flows of sensitive data in the system. Based 
on this information, it is possible to precisely determine 
which sensitive data is accessed and where this data is 
sent to. To demonstrate the effectiveness of the detection 
and the comprehensiveness of the generated reports, we 
evaluated our system on a substantial body of spyware 
and benign samples. 


1 Introduction 


An important security threat that affects many Internet 
users today is spyware [24, 25]. Spyware is malicious 
software that attempts to silently monitor the behavior of 
users, record their web surfing habits, or steal their sen- 
sitive data such as passwords. Typically, the collected in- 
formation is sent back to the spyware distributor, where it 
is (ab)used for targeted advertisement or marketing stud- 
ies. This is different from other types of malware, such 
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to other systems and cause damage. 

As the spyware problem has intensified, a number of 
commercial solutions have been introduced that aim to 
identify and remove undesired spyware. These tools 
are similar to anti-virus products in that they identify 
known instances of spyware by comparing the binary 
image of unknown samples to a database of signatures. 
Often, these signatures are generated manually by ana- 
lyzing known spyware samples (which is a tedious task 
when one considers that hundreds of new samples have 
to be analyzed every day). Unfortunately, spyware detec- 
tion tools suffer from the known drawbacks of signature- 
based detectors, such as the continuous need for updates 
of the signature database and the inability to identify pre- 
viously unknown samples. Note that a major drawback 
of signature-based techniques is that they are also often 
not able to deal with simple obfuscation techniques [3]. 

Because signature-based detection techniques have 
significant shortcomings, we previously presented a 
behavior-based spyware detection technique that used a 
combination of static and dynamic analysis to identify 
malicious behavior of Internet Explorer browser helper 
objects (BHOs) [14]. Using our previous tool, we could 
classify unknown components as malicious or benign. 
Unfortunately, our approach also has a number of lim- 
itations. First, we could only assert the possibility that 
sensitive information is leaked, but we were unable to es- 
tablish exactly what data is collected by a spyware com- 
ponent. This information is required by human spyware 
analysts that need to understand and estimate the damage 
caused by a specific spyware program. Second, because 
of our substantial reliance on static analysis of potentially 
hostile code, a spyware author who is aware of our tech- 
nique can use code obfuscation to attempt to evade de- 
tection (or to make detection more difficult and costly). 

In this paper, we present a novel dynamic analysis ap- 
proach that precisely tracks the flow of sensitive infor- 
mation as it is processed by the web browser and any 
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loaded BHOs. Based on the results of our analysis, we 
can classify unknown components as benign programs 
or spyware and provide comprehensive reports on their 
behavior. To identify information flows, we make use 
of dynamic taint analysis, which tags sensitive data el- 
ements and tracks their use as they are processed. Our 
taint analysis combines the traditional whole system ap- 
proach (in which data is tainted at a physical level) with 
the ability to monitor activity within individual Windows 
operating system processes. This is necessary to distin- 
guish between the use of sensitive information by the In- 
ternet Explorer and the abuse of the same data by mali- 
cious browser objects. The techniques presented in this 
paper address limitations with our previous approach and 
significantly improve the quality of our analysis reports. 
By tracking actual information flows, we can more pre- 
cisely understand and characterize the behavior of spy- 
ware. In particular, we can determine which sensitive 
data is leaked and where it is sent. 


The main contributions of this paper are the following: 


e We introduce a dynamic analysis technique to pre- 
cisely monitor the flow of sensitive data as it is pro- 
cessed by the web browser and browser helper ob- 
jects. By tracking the actual information flow us- 
ing taint analysis, we can precisely determine which 
sensitive data is collected by a spyware component. 
Unlike previous approaches that use dynamic taint 
analysis, our system not only considers data depen- 
dencies, but also control dependencies. 


e We present a tool that can be used to automatically 
analyze the behavior of unknown BHO samples and 
provide comprehensive reports on their activities. 


e We present experimental results on a substantial 
body of 21 spyware samples and 14 benign BHO 
samples that demonstrate the effectiveness of our 
approach. 


2 Spyware Analysis Approach 


In general, spyware refers to a category of malicious 
software that monitors a user’s operations without her 
consent, typically to the benefit of a third party. Spy- 
ware exists in many forms and performs actions of dif- 
ferent levels of maliciousness. In this paper (as well as 
in our previous work), we explicitly focus on spyware 
that exploits the hooks provided by Microsoft’s Internet 
Explorer to monitor the actions of a user. This is done 
by using the browser helper object (BHO) interface. In 
a nutshell, browser helper objects are Windows dynamic 
linked libraries that are automatically loaded by the In- 
ternet Explorer when it is launched. BHOs are mostly 
used to extend the Internet Explorer with small, custom 
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add-ons or utilities. Examples include helpers that block 
pop-ups, implement support for mouse gestures, or pro- 
vide embellishments (images) for web pages. Although 
possible, they rarely implement more complex function- 
ality such as multi-media extensions or Java interpreters, 
which are realized as Internet Explorer plug-ins. Most 
browser helper objects do not contain any user inter- 
face elements and work in the background, responding 
to browser events and user input. However, they run in 
the same address space as the browser and have full con- 
trol over the browser’s functionality. 

The focus on spyware that is implemented as BHOs is 
justified by the fact that the large majority of spyware has 
a component based on this technology. This is confirmed 
by a recent study [26], which found that out of 120 dis- 
tinct spyware programs, just under 90 used BHOs as an 
entry point to monitor user activity. In addition, a US 
CERT report [10] names BHOs as one of the most fre- 
quently used techniques employed by spyware. 

In previous work, we proposed the following behav- 
ioral characterization to classify a BHO as spyware: 


“A distinctive characteristic of spyware is that 
a spyware component (or process) collects data 
about user behavior and forwards this informa- 
tion to a third party. Thus, a BHO is classified 
as spyware when it (i) monitors user behavior 
(ii) then leaks the gathered data to the attacker.” 


To determine whether an unknown component ex- 
hibits malicious behavior, we used a combination of dy- 
namic and static code analysis techniques. The dynamic 
analysis identified whether a BHO calls browser func- 
tions that could be used to gather sensitive user data. The 
static analysis then determined whether the component 
contained calls that could leak this information. 

Experimental evaluation demonstrated that our previ- 
ous system yielded good detection results with low false 
positives. However, there are two significant limitations 
with our previous approach. One is that our approach 
can only identify the possibility that information could 
be leaked. We were not able to record any actual infor- 
mation flow. Thus, it is not possible to determine pre- 
cisely which sensitive data is accessed or leaked. Also, 
it is not possible to identify precisely where the data is 
sent. Obviously, such knowledge is invaluable for a hu- 
man analyst who has to manually analyze a large body 
of new samples every day. The second limitation is our 
significant dependency on static analysis, which can be 
exploited by a spyware author who uses code obfusca- 
tion to make it difficult to disassemble the binary [20] or 
hide the presence of certain function calls [5, 27]. Unfor- 
tunately, when our analysis fails to identify those func- 
tion calls that are associated with malicious behavior, a 
spyware component is incorrectly labeled as benign. At 
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the same time, if a more conservative approach is used, 
the false positive rate increases and benign samples are 
falsely labeled as being malicious. 


2.1 Novel Analysis Approach 


To address the aforementioned shortcomings, this paper 
introduces a novel dynamic analysis approach. The goal 
of our analysis is to precisely track the flow of sensitive 
data as it is processed by the web browser and any loaded 
BHOs. By monitoring the actual information flow, we 
can answer the question of which sensitive data is col- 
lected by a spyware component. For example, we can 
determine whether the spyware only records the URLs 
that a user navigates to, or whether parts of the visited 
web pages are read as well. In addition, we can deter- 
mine how this information is eventually leaked. For ex- 
ample, data could be sent directly over the network, or 
first stored in a file that is later retrieved by an indepen- 
dent spyware process. Moreover, some spyware compo- 
nents are equipped with a list of URLs. Whenever the 
user enters a URL, it is compared to all entries in this 
list. When the URL matches, the BHO triggers certain 
actions (e.g., display an advertisement in a pop-up win- 
dow). By monitoring how sensitive information is pro- 
cessed, such checks can be identified. In some cases, it 
is even possible to reconstruct the static URL list. 


Dynamic Taint Analysis. Our dynamic analysis uses 
tainting to track the flow of sensitive information as it 
propagates through the system. Tainting refers to a pro- 
cess in which data of interest is first labeled and then 
tracked as it is processed by the system. With our dy- 
namic analysis, sensitive data such as URL and web page 
information is tainted. Then, we track the use of this data 
by the Internet Explorer and its loaded BHOs. When a 
BHO attempts to leak any sensitive data outside of the 
address space of the browser (e.g., by writing data to disk 
or sending it over the network), this action is recorded 
and the component is classified as spyware. This is be- 
cause according to our definition of spyware, the leaking 
of sensitive information is considered malicious. 

Our taint analysis takes into account both data depen- 
dencies and control dependencies. A data dependency 
captures the fact that the result of an operation (or assign- 
ment) depends on its source operands. However, infor- 
mation flows can also be introduced when the execution 
of an operation depends on the condition of a particu- 
lar variable. In this case, there is a dependency between 
the result of this operation and the variable that controls 
whether it is executed or not. Current spyware programs 
can be detected by only taking into account data flow de- 
pendencies. However, it is easy to develop a spyware 
BHO that uses control flow dependencies to propagate 
tainted values in a way that is not captured by data flow 
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dependencies (an example is shown in Section 3.2). In 
this fashion, tainted values can be laundered and detec- 
tion is evaded. To address this threat, we believe that it is 
necessary to stay ahead of spyware authors and already 
consider control dependencies. 

In addition to the precise tracking of sensitive data 
within the Internet Explorer, we are also interested in 
following this data once it has left the browser’s address 
space. The fact that tainted information was leaked is 
sufficient to classify a component as spyware, but it is 
usually helpful for an analyst to be able to further track 
the information flow. For example, when data is written 
into the memory image of a spyware helper process, the 
additional information that this process later sends the 
data to a remote server would be valuable. To track such 
inter-process communication and data flows, we perform 
whole system analysis. 


Operating System Awareness. One problem for our 
analysis is that it needs to distinguish between actions 
that are performed by the Internet Explorer and those 
that are performed by its browser helper objects; a prob- 
lem that is complicated by the fact that the browser and 
its components are executing in the same process. The 
distinction is necessary to correctly attribute sensitive in- 
formation flows either to normal browser operation or to 
malicious activity of a spyware component. Otherwise, 
it would not be possible to differentiate between the In- 
ternet Explorer writing a page to its temporary cache di- 
rectory or a spyware saving the same information to a 
hidden log. A similar problem arises when a URL is 
written to the browser’s history file, a normal operation 
performed by the Internet Explorer. To summarize, the 
mere fact that sensitive information is written out of the 
address space of the Internet Explorer is not sufficient to 
characterize a BHO as spyware. The BHO is spyware 
only when it initiates the sensitive information flow. To 
distinguish between sensitive data processed by the In- 
ternet Explorer and sensitive data processed by a BHO, 
our analysis requires a view that is aware of operating 
system processes and their loaded components. 


Browser Session Recording and Replaying. A funda- 
mental challenge faced by dynamic analysis approaches 
is test coverage. When exposing a component to a set 
of test cases, one cannot be certain that these tests cover 
the complete functionality. As a result, it is possible that 
some interesting behavior is not observed. In our context, 
this could lead to false negatives. To increase the cover- 
age of our analysis, we have to ensure that we expose a 
BHO to realistic and sufficient user interaction. To this 
end, we developed a test system that records the actions 
of a user who is surfing the web. These actions include 
navigation to web pages and filling in form fields. Later, 
during our analysis, a recorded browser session can be 
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replayed to the BHO. The goal is to have the Internet Ex- 
plorer visit a large number of pages with different content 
such that a spyware component will eventually trigger 
and reveal its malicious behavior. This allows us to test 
and classify samples without manual intervention. 


3 System Design & Implementation 


3.1 System Overview 


Our dynamic taint analysis is built on top of Qemu [1], a 
generic and open source system emulator. Using Qemu’s 
emulation of an Intel x86 system, we installed Windows 
2000 as guest operating system (with no service packs). 
The choice of Windows and the Intel x86 architecture is 
motivated by the fact that our analysis focuses on spy- 
ware components that are implemented as BHOs for the 
Internet Explorer. An overview of the system and the 
analysis process is shown in Figure 1. 

When an unknown BHO is analyzed, it is first in- 
stalled on the guest OS. Then, the Internet Explorer is 
launched, loading the BHO component on startup. Also, 
the test generator is started. The task of the test genera- 
tor is to simulate a surfing user by replaying a previously 
recorded browsing session. When sensitive data (such 
as a URL that the test generator navigates to) enters the 
Internet Explorer process, it is marked as tainted. From 
this point on, the taint engine tracks how the information 
is processed by the browser and the BHO. To be able 
to distinguish between actions by the Internet Explorer 
and those by the BHO, the taint engine differentiates be- 
tween code that is executed by the Internet Explorer and 
code run on behalf of the BHO. The taint engine also 
monitors when (and where) tainted data exits the address 
space of the browser. When the Internet Explorer writes 
out tainted data because of regular browser activity, the 
flow is recorded as benign. When tainted information 
leaks because of activity on behalf of the BHO, the in- 
formation flow is recorded as malicious. In this case, the 
analysis engine classifies the BHO as spyware. 

To keep track of the taint status of data processed 
by the system, we introduced a shadow memory. This 
shadow memory holds one byte for each byte of emu- 
lated physical memory, and also covers the eight general 
purpose registers of the Intel x86 CPU. The decision to 
use one byte for each byte of the main memory and the 
registers allows us to not only record whether a certain 
location is tainted or not, but also to assign different taint 
labels to each location. This assignment is helpful in tag- 
ging data elements with different taint labels depending 
on their origin, or to distinguish between data that is pro- 
cessed by the Internet Explorer and data that was touched 
by the BHO. To propagate taint information, we had to 
extend Qemu’s micro instructions accordingly. 
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3.2 Dynamic Taint Propagation 


Data Dependencies. Tainting allows to tag data ele- 
ments of interest and track their propagation throughout 
the system. Similar to a number of previous systems that 
use taint propagation [2, 6, 7, 22, 23], our taint analy- 
sis is capable of tracking data dependencies. To this 
end, the taint engine marks all bytes of the output of 
an operation as tainted whenever any byte of any input 
operand is tainted. This correctly propagates taint infor- 
mation in those cases in which a tainted value is used 
as source operand in an arithmetic or logic operation, 
or on the right-hand side of an assignment. Note that 
operand values can be either taken from processor regis- 
ters or fetched from memory. Unfortunately, the propa- 
gation rule outline above does not take into account the 
taint status of a value that is used to calculate the address 
of an operand, as only the taint status of the operand it- 
self is relevant. This can lead to problems when tainted 
input is used as an index into a table (or an array). In 
such cases, the result of a table lookup is not labeled as 
tainted, and its relationship with the input value is lost. 
Interestingly, such lookup operations are frequently used 
for converting user input (for example, to convert ASCII 
to Unicode characters in Windows, or to map keyboard 
scan codes to keystrokes in Linux). Thus, we also taint 
the output of an operation whenever a tainted value is 
involved in the address computation of a source mem- 
ory operand (regardless of the taint status of the memory 
operand that is referenced). 


Control Dependencies. A system that can handle only 
data flow dependencies provides a spyware author with 
a simple opportunity to evade detection. Figure 2 pro- 
vides an example that illustrates the problem. On the left 
side of this figure, a code fragment is shown where two 
conditional branches are used to “assign” the value of the 
tainted variable t to the variable clean, assuming that 
t only takes on the values ’a’, ’b’, or ’c’. Because there 
is no direct data dependency between t and clean, the 
variable clean will hold the same value as t after the 
execution of the code fragment, but it is not tainted.! 
Clearly, this approach can be generalized to launder ar- 
bitrary information. To mitigate this weakness, our taint 
analysis also considers direct control dependencies. To 
correctly handle control dependencies, the result of an 
operation has to be tainted whenever the execution of this 
operation depends on the value of a tainted variable (e.g., 
when an operation is guarded by an if-branch that tests 
a tainted variable, or when an operation is executed in 
a case branch when the corresponding switch statement 
used a tainted argument). Note that the result of any such 


‘Note that this example is shown in C code, although our system 
operates directly on x86 binaries. 
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Figure 1: System Overview. 


operation is tainted independently of the taint status of 
the source operands. Revisiting the example shown in 
Figure 2, and using a system that can track direct control 
dependencies, we observe that variable clean will be 
tainted whenever t is tainted. This is because the exe- 
cution of any assignment operation depends on the value 
of t, and thus, there are control dependencies between t 
and the results of these assignments. 

To handle control dependencies, the taint engine ex- 
amines all conditional branch instructions that are en- 
countered during execution. When such an instruction 
has at least one tainted operand, the taint engine has to 
identify all instructions whose execution is conditionally 
dependent on the result of the branch.? Using an anal- 
ogy from imperative programming languages, the task is 
to determine the scope of a conditional branch such that 
this scope encloses all instructions that depend on the 
outcome of the branch. The results of all operations that 
are then executed within this scope need to be tainted. 

To find all instructions that belong to the scope of a 
branch, static analysis is necessary. The reason is that we 
have to find the first instruction in the control flow graph 
that is executed independent of whether the conditional 
branch is taken or not. More formally, this instruction 
is the immediate post-dominator of the branch operation 
in the program’s control flow graph. Intuitively, it is the 
point where the two possible execution paths after the 
branch operation merge. At this instruction, the scope of 
the branch statement ends, and it is no longer necessary 
to taint the results of all operations. To find this instruc- 


2 Actually, the situation is a little more complicated with the x86 in- 
struction set. The reason is that conditional jumps do not have operands 
themselves, but use the processor flags set by a previous compare op- 
eration to decide which branch to take. Thus, our system links the 
execution of an instruction that compares (or tests) tainted data with a 
subsequent conditional jump to identify those branches that operate on 
tainted data. 


tion, two (or more) possible execution paths need to be 
explored. This can only be done statically, because there 
is only a single path executed dynamically. As an exam- 
ple of a branch instruction with its corresponding scope 
and post-dominator node, consider the right side of Fig- 
ure 2. The graph represents the control flow of the code 
fragment on the left. It can be seen that the last node 
(where 0 is assigned to x) is the point where the two 
branches of the first if-statement merge. 


The first step in finding the instruction that ends a 
scope is to build a (partial) control flow graph (CFG) of 
the program. The control flow graph starts at the branch 
instruction and needs to cover all paths until the merg- 
ing point. Of course, this merging point is not known a 
priori. Thus, we extend the control flow graph until we 
reach instructions where the disassembly process cannot 
continue (typically, these are function return instructions, 
but also indirect jumps whose target cannot be resolved 
statically). To build the CFG, our system uses a recur- 
sive disassembler [17]. Because we do not continue the 
disassembly process after instructions whose targets we 
cannot determine with certainty, we obtain a control flow 
graph that contains only instructions that are reachable 
during runtime. This assumes that the code is not self- 
modifying. Fortunately, our dynamic analysis can eas- 
ily identify attempts of a BHO to modify its own code 
by monitoring the target of memory write operations and 
ensuring that no code regions are altered. Any attempt of 
a BHO to modify its own code is flagged as malicious. 


The fact that our partial control graph is guaranteed 
to contain only instructions that are reachable during 
runtime is important, as there are a number of ways in 
which the attacker could attempt to thwart static analysis 
and the disassembly process using code obfuscation [20]. 
Because we use a simple analysis approach that explores 
paths only as long as successor instructions can be iden- 
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Figure 2: Control Dependency and Scope. 


tified with certainty, our static analysis step is immune to 
these obfuscation techniques. This is a major improve- 
ment over the significantly more complex static analy- 
sis described in our previous work [14], where the com- 
plete binary is disassembled and analyzed. Of course, 
the control flow graph that we extract is not necessar- 
ily complete. This is typically due to the problem of 
indirect jump or call instructions whose targets cannot 
be resolved statically (e.g., in the presence of function 
pointers or jump tables). We recognize and handle this 
problem in the following step. 


When the disassembler finishes, it has extracted a con- 
trol flow graph that contains all instructions that are defi- 
nitely reachable starting from the branch instruction. We 
then apply the well-known Lengauer Tarjan [19] algo- 
rithm to compute a dominator tree for this graph. This 
dominator tree allows us to the find the node that imme- 
diately post-dominates the branch instruction, and thus, 
represents the instruction that ends the scope. However, 
as mentioned before, the control flow graph might be 
incomplete. In this case, it is possible that there are 
multiple nodes that post-dominate the branch instruction. 
Hence, whenever this situation occurs, we take a safe ap- 
proach and assume that the BHO contains code to thwart 
analysis, and label the BHO as malicious. 


Note that our technique to track control dependencies 
is conservative, as it taints the results of all operations ex- 
ecuted within a tainted scope. Thus, it is possible that our 
system introduces incorrect dependencies between vari- 
ables and raises false positives. To address this issue, 
we only track control flow dependencies when executing 
code inside the BHO. The rationale is that the attacker 
can only control the BHO, and we assume that the In- 
ternet Explorer itself does not contain code that deliber- 
ately attempts to hide data dependencies via the control 
flow. Also, observe that our static analysis is only in- 


voked when the dynamic analysis actually encounters a 
conditional branch instruction with tainted operands. 

Previous systems that use data tainting were not able 
to take into account control dependencies because this 
conservative propagation policy typically resulted in too 
many tainted values (a phenomenon often referred to as 
taint label explosion). The fact that we only track control 
flow dependencies when executing code inside the BHO 
is very helpful to ensure that our system does not suffer 
from this problem. In addition, we observed in our exper- 
iments that tainted data is only used very rarely in control 
flow decisions, further mitigating the problem of label 
explosion. However, there could be cases in which BHOs 
process tainted data such that many more control flow de- 
cisions are based on tainted input. An example would be 
a Java interpreter that executes Java code loaded by the 
browser. In such cases, it is likely that we also suffer 
from memory regions that are incorrectly tainted, lead- 
ing to false positives. Fortunately, such functionality is 
typically not realized in BHOs. 


Untainting. In addition to a mechanism that flags reg- 
isters and memory locations as tainted, there must also 
be a way to clear their taint status. In the simplest case, a 
register or a memory location loses its taint status when 
it is overwritten with an untainted value. Immediate in- 
struction operands (constant values) are always consid- 
ered untainted. In addition, one has also to take into ac- 
count constant functions, which denote code sequences 
that always produce the same output regardless of their 
input. For example, the following operation is used fre- 
quently on the Intel i386 architecture to set a register to 
zero.> 


xor %eax, teax; // teax = %eax* %eax 


3RISC chips, in contrast, typically provide a register that is hard- 
wired to 0. 
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Because this instruction always sets the register to 
zero, the output should not be tainted, even when the 
input %eax is tainted. Note that another variant of the 
same function uses a sub instruction instead of the xor. 
We support simple constant functions that consist of a 
single xor or sub instruction. However, one needs to 
be aware that more complex versions of constant func- 
tions may exist that are not detected. In these cases, the 
system could incorrectly label certain data elements as 
tainted, which might result in false positives. In our ex- 
periments, however, we did not observe any problems 
stemming from this limitation. 


3.3 Bridging the Semantic Gap 


A whole system emulator, such as Qemu, only provides a 
hardware-level view of the guest system, including phys- 
ical memory, CPU registers, and I/O device status. How- 
ever, for the purpose of meaningful analysis, a view at the 
operating system level is necessary. In other words, we 
have to bridge the semantic gap between these two views. 
In particular, we need to address two problems: (1) iden- 
tifying operating system processes, so we know when the 
Internet Explorer is executing; (2) distinguishing what 
actions are performed in the context of the BHO. These 
problems are not entirely trivial, especially for a closed 
source operating system such as Microsoft Windows. 


Identifying Operating System Processes. To identify 
operating system processes, we leverage the mechanism 
that Windows uses for virtual memory management (on 
the x86 architecture). In particular, we make use of the 
fact that for the current process, the CR3 processor reg- 
ister stores the physical address of its page table direc- 
tory. This address is unique for all running processes. 
To obtain the page directory address that belongs to a 
process, we exploit the facts that Windows stores this 
address as an attribute of the EPROCESS structure, and 
that a pointer to this is always mapped to the same, well- 
known virtual address. 


Of course, our analysis has to determine the CR3 value 
for the Internet Explorer before it can execute any user 
mode instructions. We decided to hook the Windows 
system call that is responsible for creating new processes 
(called NtCreateProcess). Hooking is performed 
by checking the processor’s instruction pointer at the be- 
ginning of each operation and comparing it to the address 
of the NtCreateProcess function. This address can 
be obtained from the kernel symbol table that comes with 
each Windows distribution, usually for debugging kernel 
device drivers. Whenever a new process is created by in- 
voking Nt CreateProcess, we check the process list 
for the new entry and compare its name to the program(s) 


that we wish to monitor.4 When the names match, the 
CR3 value is extracted and the process is monitored. 


Identifying Actions in the Context of the BHO. The 
ability to identify Windows operating system processes 
allows us to distinguish the operations that are performed 
by the Internet Explorer from those of other processes. 
Unfortunately, this is not sufficient. The reason is that 
we also need to determine which code within the Internet 
Explorer process is run because of regular browser activ- 
ity, and which code is executed on behalf of a BHO. As 
discussed in Section 2, this is important to correctly at- 
tribute monitored behavior either to the Internet Explorer 
or to one of the loaded components. 

Obviously, all instructions that are located directly in 
the code segment of the BHO are considered to run on its 
behalf. However, we also wish to cover the case in which 
the BHO code calls another function that is located else- 
where (in the Internet Explorer or any other loaded li- 
brary). To correctly identify all instructions that are exe- 
cuted in the context of the BHO, the following algorithm 
is used: 


1. Whenever execution is transferred from the Internet 
Explorer to the code of the BHO, record the value 
of the current stack pointer. This transition is rec- 
ognized by observing the execution of an instruc- 
tion that is located in the code segment of the BHO. 
Then, goto Step 2. 


2. For every further instruction, check if the current 
value of the stack pointer is below the value stored 
in Step 1. If so, the instruction is executed in the 
context of the BHO; else it is not, and we restart 
with Step 1. 


The rationale behind this technique is as follows: 
Whenever code in the BHO is called, we record the lo- 
cation of the current stack frame on the stack. When 
the BHO itself calls other functions, additional stack 
frames are pushed onto the stack. Because the stack 
grows towards smaller addresses on the x86 architecture, 
the stack pointer remains below the stored stack pointer. 
Only when all functions have returned and the BHO in- 
vokes a return operation, the stack frame of the BHO is 
popped from the stack and the value of the stack pointer 
exceeds the one stored. One problem that complicates 
our approach is the presence of threads. The reason is 
that, for each thread, the operating system allocates a dif- 
ferent stack region in the process’ virtual address space. 
Thus, the value of the stack pointer is only meaningful 
in the context of a certain thread, and switches between 


4To be precise, we check the process list when 
NtCreateProcess returns, because at the time the function 
is called, the EPROCESS structure does not exists yet. 
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threads have to be identified. To do so, we examine the 
current identifier of the executing thread (which is lo- 
cated at a well-known address in the KTHREAD structure) 
whenever execution returns from the kernel. 

Based on the knowledge of which code is executed in 
the context of the BHO, we now have the means to dif- 
ferentiate between data that is written by the Internet Ex- 
plorer and data that is leaked on behalf of the BHO. To 
this end, we extend our taint propagation policy: When- 
ever an instruction that is executed in the context of the 
BHO writes tainted data, the label of this data receives a 
suspicious flag. From now on, this data is clearly iden- 
tified as sensitive data that has been processed by the 
BHO. Whenever tainted data with a suspicious flag is 
later processed by other instructions, even when these 
instructions are not run on behalf of the browser compo- 
nent, they retain their flag. Also, whenever any operand 
of an instruction has the suspicious flag, the output is 
labeled suspicious as well. Data labeled with the suspi- 
cious flag must no longer leak from the Internet Explorer 
process. Otherwise, the BHO is considered spyware. 


Evasion. A spyware author who is aware of our tech- 
nique to identify actions on behalf of the BHO might at- 
tempt to evade detection. The goal for the attacker is 
to leak sensitive information, but let it appear as regular 
browser activity. One possibility is to modify the code of 
the Internet Explorer such that malicious actions are per- 
formed when regular browser code is executed. Another 
possibility is to inject new code into the address space 
that our analysis does not associate with the BHO. Then, 
some code pointer in the Internet Explorer must be redi- 
rected to point to this injected code region. Both threats 
can be countered by using the fact that our analysis en- 
gine has complete control of the execution of the browser 
and the BHO. This allows us to ensure that only those 
instructions are executed that are in known code regions. 
To prevent a malicious component from altering the con- 
tents of legitimate code regions, we can ensure that the 
BHO cannot remove their memory write protection (by 
hooking the appropriate system call). Moreover, note 
that evasion is not possible for the attacker by executing a 
statement in the BHO that pushes the stack pointer above 
the limit stored in Step 1. The reason is that, in this case, 
the instruction following the stack pointer modification is 
again recognized as belonging to the code segment of the 
BHO. Thus, the new value of the stack pointer is saved 
and execution continues on behalf of the BHO. 


3.4 Detection & Analysis 


In this section, we discuss when information is tainted 
and then explain when and where the use of tainted data 
is suspicious. 


Taint Sources. A taint source can be any part in the sys- 
tem that precisely defines a portion of data that we wish 
to track. On one hand, this can be memory locations 
where the hardware stores information (such as buffers 
that hold network packets or keyboard scan codes). On 
the other hand, we can taint the arguments of certain 
functions. Currently, we use two taint sources. One taint 
source is used to taint all URL strings of the pages that 
a users visits. This can either happen by typing the URL 
directly into the browser’s address bar or by clicking a 
link on a page. The other taint source taints the infor- 
mation that the Internet Explorer receives in response to 
its requests. This includes both HTTP pages and files 
that are downloaded. The reason for selecting these taint 
sources is that we consider both the URL and the content 
of the page as sensitive information. Whenever this in- 
formation is leaked on behalf of a browser component, 
this component is classified as spyware. Note that it 
would also be interesting to taint the data that a user 
enters into web forms. This would allow us to identify 
BHOs that attempt to steal user passwords (and other 
private information). Including additional taint sources 
is quite straightforward, and as part of our future work, 
we are planning to taint user input as well. To taint the 
URLs, we hook the Navigate function of the Internet 
explorer and taint the string argument that represents the 
URL. Note that the hooking of an Internet Explorer func- 
tion works similar to the hooking of a system call. 

To taint the data that is retrieved by the Internet Ex- 
plorer, we mark the return data buffer of the Windows 
equivalent of the Unix receive system call, which is 
called NtDeviceIoControlFile. Whenever this 
function is invoked, we first wait until it returns and then 
consult the return code. When data was successfully re- 
ceived, the appropriate buffer is tainted. We assign dif- 
ferent taint labels to the URL and the page data to be able 
to distinguish between them. 


Taint Sinks. When input data becomes tainted, taint 
information is automatically propagated by our system. 
The goal is to determine whether this data is eventually 
used in a fashion that would reveal spyware-like behav- 
ior of a browser component. According to our definition 
of spyware, such behavior is present in situations where 
tainted data is leaked by the BHO. Recall that we are not 
interested in writes of tainted data in general. Only a 
flow of information that is explicitly labeled suspicious 
leads to the classification of a component as spyware 
To detect such flows, our system monitors the interfaces 
that can be used to write information out of a process 
for the presence of suspicious information. Currently, 
we monitor communication over the network, writes to 
the file system, accesses to the registry, and communica- 
tion with other processes via shared memory. While we 
believe that our set of sensitive sinks is comprehensive, 
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it is possible that we have missed a vector that a BHO 
could use to leak sensitive information. However, adding 
additional vectors to our system is straightforward, and 
merely a matter of monitoring the appropriate arguments 
of the relevant system calls. 

To monitor whether information is leaked over the net- 
work, we monitor the data buffer argument to the system 
call NtDeviceIoControlFile. This system call 
acts as a funnel for higher-level network calls and is re- 
sponsible for receiving and sending data over both UDP 
and TCP. To differentiate between the different roles of 
NtDeviceIoControlFile, its first parameter must 
be evaluated. To check for writes to files, we moni- 
tor the NtWriteFile system call. Also, we hook the 
NtCreateFile function to be able to later associate 
the file name with the file handle that is used for file ac- 
cess calls. Similar hooks are inserted to monitor the sys- 
tem calls that are responsible for writing keys and values 
to the registry. Note that it is typically not sufficient to 
check the arguments of the NtWriteFile system call 
to cover all file accesses. The reason is that files can also 
be memory mapped. In this case, (parts of) the contents 
of a file are mapped into the virtual address space of a 
process. Then, the file can be accessed by regular mem- 
ory read and write operations. To detect tainted data that 
is written into memory mapped files, the system call that 
performs the mapping is intercepted. Whenever a moni- 
tored process maps a file into its address space, the cor- 
responding memory regions are recorded. On any subse- 
quent write to these monitored ranges, our analysis can 
derive that a file was written. For this, it is necessary to 
check the target addresses of every write operation. This 
check is performed as part of the taint propagation logic. 

Note that it might be overly conservative to consider 
as suspicious the fact that a BHO saves data to disk. Al- 
though we have not encountered legitimate BHOs in our 
experiments that write URLs or web page data to a file, it 
is conceivable that certain legitimate applications might 
do so (e.g., bookmark managers). In this case, the system 
could be extended so that it does not immediately report 
a BHO as spyware that writes to disk, but instead contin- 
ues to monitor what happens to the sensitive data. When, 
at one point, another process accesses the file, reads the 
sensitive information, and sends it over the network, the 
BHO would be classified as spyware. Otherwise, the 
write would be considered benign. While this extension 
has not been implemented, our system already supports 
this kind of analysis in principle (i.e., the tainting en- 
gine can track tainted data in multiple processes, and we 
record which bytes are tainted in a file when sensitive 
data is saved). 


Detailed Analysis. To improve the quality of our anal- 
ysis reports, we also record in more detail how code 
that is executed in the context of a BHO handles tainted 
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data. One piece of information that we are interested in 
is whether the BHO reads tainted data at all. If a BHO 
never touches any sensitive information, our confidence 
increases that the component is not spyware. On the 
other hand, if tainted data is accessed, we are particu- 
larly interested in those reads where subsequent bytes of 
the input are accessed. This could indicate that parts of 
the sensitive data are copied for further processing. 

Another interesting indicator to better understand the 
behavior of spyware is whether the monitored com- 
ponent performs compare operations where one of the 
operands is tainted. For example, when spyware com- 
pares the current URL with its own list of interesting 
URLs, or when the page is scanned for the presence of 
certain keywords, we would expect to see a number of 
consecutive compare instructions with tainted operands 
that are executed in the context of the BHO. By recording 
which values are compared, it is even possible for a hu- 
man analyst to derive which keywords or URLs the spy- 
ware is searching for. Deriving more information about 
the values that the BHO is looking for can be done espe- 
cially well when an x86 string compare instruction such 
as cmps is used. In this case, the operands of the instruc- 
tion point to the two complete strings that are compared. 
Also, we check for sequences of compare operations that 
refer to consecutive memory locations. This allows us 
to identify (some) string matching routines that perform 
byte-by-byte comparisons. 


Automated Browser Testing. When using dynamic 
approaches, it is very difficult to be certain that the com- 
plete range of functionality of a component is analyzed. 
Thus, the number of web pages visited and the interac- 
tion during the browsing phase is an important factor for 
the quality of the results. Clearly, requiring the human 
analyst to manually visit pages and fill out forms is te- 
dious for large test sets and also prevents the system from 
being integrated into an automated tool-chain for spy- 
ware analysis. To address this problem, we developed a 
browser testing tool that allows us to automate our anal- 
ysis by mimicking the surfing behavior of users. The 
tool can record the web interactions of a user and later 
“replay” them to make the Internet Explorer visit a large 
number of web pages without manual intervention. It 
also supports user input that is inserted into form fields. 
The browser automation tool consists of two compo- 
nents: The first component is a Mozilla Firefox extension 
(i.e., plug-in) that records the pages a user has visited 
and the input she has entered into forms. The captured 
data is dumped into a file so that it can be later replayed. 
The second component is a Microsoft Windows appli- 
cation that first reads the information from the capture 
file and then replays the surfing session to the Internet 
Explorer. To this end, the tool first obtains a handle to 
the browser. Then, it repeatedly invokes the Navigate 
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method of the browser’s IWebBrowser2 interface to 
visit the list of stored URLs. For every web page that is 
visited, the tool uses the IHTMLDocument2 Document 
Object Model (DOM) interface to locate all its form ele- 
ments. This allows us to automatically fill out form fields 
that were filled out during the recorded session (using the 
names of the form elements). When a form is completed, 
it is automatically submitted. 


4 Evaluation 


The goal of our system evaluation is twofold. On one 
hand, we wish to verify the ability of our system to clas- 
sify unknown browser helper objects. To this end, we an- 
alyzed a collection of spyware and benign samples and 
determined the fraction of samples that were correctly 
identified. On the other hand, we wish to demonstrate 
that our system provides comprehensive reports that al- 
low a human analyst to quickly and in detail understand 
the behavior exhibited by a spyware component. To this 
end, we selected a few samples and provide a more de- 
tailed description of our findings. 


4.1 Batch Analysis 


To verify the ability of our system to distinguish be- 
tween spyware and benign components, we compiled a 
test set that contained 21 spyware and 14 benign browser 
helper object samples. All spyware samples were pro- 
vided by an anti-virus vendor. For the benign samples, 
we downloaded a number of different browser helper ob- 
jects from various shareware sites. Of course, we made 
sure that these components were indeed benign by care- 
fully checking both anti-spyware vendor and software re- 
view web sites. The benign samples were chosen from 
a variety of application areas. Tables 4 and 5 in the Ap- 
pendix list and describe the samples that we used dur- 
ing our experiments. It is often difficult to determine the 
name of a malware sample as these names are not unique 
and may vary between anti-spyware and anti-virus ven- 
dors. When naming the malware samples, we used the 
information we were given by the anti-virus vendor. 
Using our test set, we performed a batch analysis. That 
is, for each sample in the set, the following steps were 
carried out: First, the sample is loaded into the anal- 
ysis environment. Then, it is installed using the Win- 
dows regsvr32 utility. During this installation pro- 
cess, BHOs register themselves with the Internet Ex- 
plorer so that they are automatically loaded when the 
browser is launched. After that, the Internet Explorer is 
started and the automated test generator replays a previ- 
ously recorded browsing session. For this test session, 
we surfed to 50 web pages. The pages were chosen 
from different web site categories (such as adult, news, 
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or wall paper) to provide variety. For these categories, 
we decided to use the ones presented in [21], a paper 
in which the authors analyzed different sites for the pres- 
ence of spyware. The browsing session also contains typ- 
ical user interactions on the sites that might be of interest 
for spyware, such as Google searches for free pornog- 
raphy, news browsing, and visits to music sites. At the 
end of the test, the browser is closed, and the analysis 
engine analyzes the log file. If the log contains any indi- 
cation that sensitive information was leaked on behalf of 
the component under analysis, it is classified as spyware. 

The sample set we used does not contain toolbar- 
based spyware. This is because our automated testing 
infrastructure currently does not support toolbars. Tool- 
bars introduce additional GUI elements into the web 
browser that are not present when the initial test session 
is recorded. Thus, our testing tool cannot invoke any 
toolbar functions that require to click on GUI elements 
installed by this toolbar. 

Table | shows the results for the batch analysis of our 
test set. The results demonstrate that all spyware compo- 
nents were correctly identified. In our experiments, none 
of the spyware samples made use of control flow evasion 
techniques. Thus, all malicious BHOs can be correctly 
detected taking into account data dependency informa- 
tion only. However, writing malicious code that makes 
use of control flow evasion is quite simple. To demon- 
strate that, we developed a proof-of-concept BHO that 
uses a sequence of if-statements (similar to the code 
shown in Figure 2) to leak sensitive information. Using 
only data dependencies, this BHO is classified as benign. 
When control dependencies are included, our system cor- 
rectly identifies the malicious data transfer. 

Also, most benign samples were correctly classified. 
However, in accordance with the results reported in our 
previous paper, we found two benign samples that actu- 
ally do leak sensitive data and thus, exhibit spyware-like 
behavior. In one case, closer analysis revealed that no 
sensitive data was sent to a third party (false positive). In 
the other case, however, sensitive data was indeed sent 
to the distributor of the BHO, although very infrequently 
(suspicious case). In Table 2, we show a breakdown of 
the different mechanisms that the analyzed spyware sam- 
ples used to leak sensitive information. These results un- 
derline that spyware BHOs in the wild actually make use 
of a variety of techniques to send collected information 
back to the spyware distributor. 


Performance. Even though Qemu is a fast system em- 
ulator, the complete analysis of an unknown BHO with 
the replaying of a browsing session can take several min- 
utes. Thus, our system is mainly intended for analysts 
that have to understand and classify unknown BHOs. In 
addition, our tool could also be used as the analysis com- 
ponent in an automated spyware collection system. 
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[| Spyware | False Negative || Benign | Suspicious | False Positive [| Total | 
[Spyware 21 [0 | - | - | - [a | 
[Benign [| - [| -__ | @ [| 1 | 1 |] 


Table 1: Results for batch analysis. 


[Network | File System | Registry | Shared Memory [| Total | 
roe | 1 | @ | 6 a] 


Table 2: Different mechanisms used by spyware to leak sensitive data. 





Table 3: Performance overhead. 


For a more detailed overview of the incurred perfor- 
mance penalty, refer to Table 3. This table presents the 
times (in seconds) that were necessary to load web pages 
on our test machine (Pentium IV, 2.4 GHz with 1 GB 
RAM); for Windows running natively, on an unmodified 
Qemu emulator, and on Qemu with our modifications. 
These numbers show the average, minimum, and max- 
imum load times for the web pages used in our exper- 
iments. The time required to load each page increased 
almost linearly with the size of the page, and the result- 
ing work necessary for rendering. It can be seen that 
our system incurs an average slowdown of about a fac- 
tor of ten when compared to an unmodified Qemu, with 
an additional factor of two when compared to native ex- 
ecution. In a worst-case scenario, when all memory is 
tainted, the slowdown could significantly increase. The 
reason is that all conditional branches would operate on 
tainted data, thus triggering the static analysis step. For- 
tunately, as shown by our experiments, only a small frac- 
tion of memory is typically tainted, and BHOs rarely 
used tainted data in control flow decisions. 


Although the focus of this work was not on perfor- 
mance, note that this overhead could probably be im- 
proved. For example, about 30% of the overhead of 
our system is caused by checking, for each basic block, 
whether the first address corresponds to a function that 
represents a sensitive source or a sensitive sink. Instead 
of checking the instruction pointer for each basic block, 
the interesting code parts could be memory-protected. 
Whenever these code regions are later accessed, a fault is 
raised that can be used by our system to determine that an 
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interesting function was called. The remaining overhead 
of 70% is a result of the logic that propagates the taint la- 
bels. Again, this number could be significantly reduced, 
for example, by selectively switching between emulation 
and virtualization, as discussed in [11]. The memory 
overhead of our system is basically constant, and dom- 
inated by the size of the shadow memory, which requires 
one byte for each byte of emulated physical memory. Be- 
cause we reserved 128 MB of memory for Qemu, the size 
of the shadow memory was 128 MB as well. 


4.2 Detailed Analysis 


The following paragraphs describe briefly the informa- 
tion that is contained in our analysis reports. In addition, 
we discuss in more detail the false positive, the suspi- 
cious sample, and three representative spyware BHOs. 
This discussion underlines the richness and the level of 
detail of the reports that are automatically generated by 
our dynamic analysis. 


Reports After our system has analyzed a BHO, a report 
is generated that describes how this BHO has handled 
sensitive data. For every byte of sensitive input that is 
accessed by the BHO, we show the value and the origin 
(i.e., sensitive source) of this byte. Consecutive labels 
are combined so that accesses to strings appear as such in 
the output. Of course, multiple reads of the same data are 
suppressed and the access is shown only once. Whenever 
sensitive data is used in comparison operations, we show 
the values and labels of those bytes involved in the com- 
parisons, as well as the values that the input is compared 
to. Again, compares of multiple, consecutive labels are 
shown in a combined form (as discussed in Section 3.4). 
Finally, whenever a tainted byte is leaked via a sensitive 
sink, the type of the sink and the leaked bytes are dis- 
played. In all cases, information is only displayed when 
the tainted data has been processed by the BHO under 
analysis. 

In general, these reports present a significant improve- 
ment compared to our previous system [14], which could 
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only label a BHO as spyware or benign. Previously, a te- 
dious and time-intensive manual process was necessary 
to understand why an alert was raised, for example, in 
case of a false positive. Furthermore, the important in- 
formation about the type of data that was leaked (such as 
the URL, or part of the page) was not available. 


False Positive. The false positive listed in Table 1 
is caused by the PrivacyBird BHO. This compo- 
nent implements the client side of a privacy management 
standard defined by the Platform for Privacy Preferences 
Project (P3P). The P3P standard specifies a mechanism 
for users to control the disclosure of their personal infor- 
mation on web pages. To this end, the PrivacyBird 
BHO has to retrieve a privacy policy file (which is lo- 
cated at w3c/p3p.xml) for every: web page. To deter- 
mine the server that hosts the privacy file for the cur- 
rent page, the BHO reads the URL and extracts the do- 
main name. Then, the domain name is combined with 
the static path to the privacy file. The resulting URL is 
then used to fetch the privacy file. Because this contains 
a part that is tainted (the domain string), we detect a mali- 
cious information flow. Our analysis shows that the BHO 
reads the URL of every page that is visited. In addition, 
we can quickly confirm that for every “malicious” re- 
quest, the server that is contacted is equivalent to the do- 
main string that is tainted in this request. This informa- 
tion allows a human analyst to gain confidence that the 
PrivacyBird component is indeed not sending any 
sensitive information to a third party. Note that it would 
also be possible to specify a policy that classifies as be- 
nign all information flows in which information about a 
URL or a page is transferred back to the host from which 
they are loaded. The reason is that in such cases, no sen- 
sitive information is revealed to a third party. When this 
policy were in effect, the PrivacyBird BHO would 
not have raised a false positive. 


Suspicious Sample. The suspicious sample was the 
LostGoggles BHO, a component that embellishes 
Google search results by adding pictures to the search 
hits. To this end, the BHO downloads a piece of 
JavaScript code from the author’s web server when a 
search request is sent to Google for the first time. Sub- 
sequently, this JavaScript snippet is inserted into every 
result page returned by Google. When the script is down- 
loaded, the BHO sets the referrer header in the HTTP re- 
quest that fetches the JavaScript file. This referrer header 
contains the URL of the Google search that was issued 
before. Thus, LostGoggles does leak possibly sensi- 
tive user information, although the data is probably sent 
inadvertently and only once when the script is obtained. 
Interestingly, both the web pages of PrivacyBird 
and LostGoggles emphasize that the components are 
not spyware, even though they do send information over 
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the network (which is behavior typically associated with 
spyware). Using our tool, a detailed analysis can help to 
provide more evidence to decide whether a component is 
using data as described. 


Spyware Samples. Zango advertises its products 
(such as games or screen savers) as ad-supported free- 
ware. During our analysis, we determined that the 
zangohook.d11 BHO, which is shipped with the 
company’s instant messaging client, is spyware. More 
precisely, our system detects that whenever a web page 
is visited, the BHO reads the current URL and copies it to 
a previously opened shared memory section. From this 
shared memory section, the data is later read by the spy- 
ware helper process zango. exe. The Zango example 
underlines the importance of monitoring shared memory 
areas that can be used by a BHO to write out data to other 
processes. Also, it demonstrates the usefulness of whole 
system analysis, which allows us to follow the sensitive 
data to the spyware helper process. 

The e2give BHO reads the URL of every site that 
is visited and compares it to a list of URLs stored in 
the BHO. This check is implemented by consecutively 
matching the current URL against every item in the 
BHO’s URL list. As our analysis checks for compare 
instructions that involve tainted operands, the log file 
contains the complete list of URLs that the BHO checks 
against. If any of the requested sites is found in the list, 
the BHO redirects this request to a different server. In 
this case, the original URL is passed as an argument to 
the redirected GET request. This constitutes a flow of 
sensitive data that is correctly identified by our system. 
The e2give BHO is interesting for two reasons. First, 
it demonstrates the ability of our tool to extract lists of 
URLs that a spyware monitors. Second, it underlines the 
importance of test coverage. When none of the URLs in 
the BHO list were visited, the sample would be misclas- 
sified as benign (as sensitive data is only leaked in case 
of a match). 

Finally, our analysis detected that the stdup.dll 
BHO (i.e., Borlan) submits the URLs of all visited pages 
to a remote server. Thus, the sample was classified as 
spyware. This BHO is interesting because a scan with the 
latest versions (at the time of writing) of the commercial 
anti-spyware tools AdAware [18] and SpyBot [15] yields 
no detection. This demonstrates that our analysis is ca- 
pable of detecting previously unknown spyware samples. 


5 Related Work 


Malware Detection. To combat the increasing spread 
of spyware, a number of commercial solutions have been 
developed. For example, both AdAware [18] and Spy- 
Bot [15] are popular tools that are able to remove a large 
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number of spyware programs. The problem with exist- 
ing spyware detection tools is that they use signatures 
to detect known spyware instances. Thus, they require 
frequent updates to their signature database and cannot 
identify previously unseen samples. 

To address the limitations of signature-based malware 
detection, researchers have recently proposed behavior- 
based techniques. These techniques attempt to charac- 
terize a program’s behavior in a way that is independent 
of its binary representation. By doing this, it is possible 
to detect entire classes of malware. An example of us- 
ing behavior characterization to detect malicious code is 
Microsoft’s Strider Gatekeeper [26]. This tool monitors 
auto-start extensibility points (ASEPs) to determine if 
software that will be executed automatically at startup is 
being surreptitiously installed on a system. In [4], the au- 
thors characterize different variations of worms by iden- 
tifying semantically equivalent operations in the malware 
variants. A similar approach is followed in [16], where 
the behavior of kernel-level rootkits is modeled. 

In a previous paper [14], we introduced a behavioral 
approach to detect spyware. For that paper, we used 
the same underlying characterization of spyware as in 
this work (that is, a BHO is considered spyware when it 
leaks sensitive information). However, the analysis tech- 
niques are completely different. For the former paper, we 
mainly relied on binary, static analysis to identify code 
paths in the BHO that can leak information. A small dy- 
namic component was used to find the entry points for 
the static analyzer. In this paper, we developed (from 
scratch) a dynamic taint analysis system that supports 
data and control dependencies and is operating-system 
aware. Using our new system, we can automatically gen- 
erate rich reports that precisely identify which sensitive 
information a BHO touches and where it is eventually 
stored. This was not possible with our previous system. 
Also, we removed our reliance on complex binary static 
analysis, which is vulnerable to code obfuscation and 
evasion. 


Virtual Machines and Taint Analysis. For this pa- 
per, we use a virtual machine (Qemu) to monitor the 
behavior of unknown browser helper objects. This has 
the benefit that our analysis runs in complete isolation 
from the samples that are examined, making it much 
harder for spyware to detect the presence of our system. 
Other researchers made similar use of virtual machines 
to detect and prevent intrusions [9, 12] and to analyze 
attacks [8, 13]. Also, virtual machines have been used 
to implement whole system analysis based on dynamic 
tainting. For example, a system was proposed in [2] to 
use taint information to track the lifetime of data. The 
goal was to determine the use of sensitive information 
by the operating system and large applications. Other 
researchers used taint analysis to monitor program exe- 
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cution for the use of tainted data as arguments to con- 
trol flow instructions or systems calls [6, 7, 22, 23] (a 
system to perform taint propagation particularly efficient 
was presented in [11]). The aim of these systems is to 
identify exploits at runtime, and, in some cases, to cre- 
ate signatures for detected attacks. There are a number 
of differences to our work. First, we analyze malicious 
code that can be deliberately designed to thwart detec- 
tion. Thus, it was necessary to extend our taint analysis 
with the capability to handle control dependencies in ad- 
dition to data dependencies. Second, previous systems 
focus on whole system emulation only and can neither 
distinguish between operations performed by different 
operating system processes (and individual components 
of these processes) nor keep track of which component 
has accessed sensitive data. Finally, the aim of previous 
systems is to detect exploits, while the goal of our system 
is to identify spyware components and comprehensively 
analyze and document their behavior. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we presented a novel dynamic analysis ap- 
proach to classify unknown browser helper objects and 
capture their behavior. The goal of our system is to au- 
tomatically identify spyware that is installed in the form 
of browser helper objects for the Microsoft Internet Ex- 
plorer. To this end, we monitor the way that the Inter- 
net Explorer and installed browser helper components 
handle sensitive user information (such as the URL that 
a user visits or the content of the web pages that are 
loaded). A BHO is classified as spyware when it leaks 
sensitive information outside of the browser process. In 
addition to classification, the analysis also provides a rich 
and comprehensive description of the actions performed 
by BHOs. The experimental results on a substantial body 
of spyware and benign samples demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of our approach. 
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Appendix 
[| SampleName___| Description __ 
[_ Mca eeAnaPhishinghiter [-Antiphishing solution | 
AT&T P3PCiient | Privacy utility | 
[LostGoggies | Search enhancing wtty —] 
| Earthlink Toolbar | Scam blocker 
[PopUpBlocker | Utility to block popups] 
[CookiePal | Cookie management] 
I SpywareGuard [Spyware protection wity —] 
[ezSaveFiash | Utility to save fash files —] 
[Lkeepit | Fie management utility 
[KailaFings [Ua to block popups —] 
[Super Popup Blocker | Uility to block popups] 
[SAPplayer | Plays musi/video fies 
[BookmarkBaddy | Bookmark management 
|| Plug-In for blind users | Render page for blind users |] 


Table 4: Benign samples. 


[Sample Name | Description —~«dr 
Bundled Spyware 

[Sitestep | Travel price comparison 
| Clear Search | Search tool 





elGive 
Adware-Click 


Table 5: Spyware samples. 
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Abstract 


This paper focuses on evaluation of the effectiveness of 
optimization at various layers of the IO path, such as 
the file system, the device driver scheduler, and the disk 
drive itself. IO performance is enhanced via effective 
block allocation at the file system, request merging and 
reordering at the device driver, and additional complex 
request reordering at the disk drive. Our measurements 
show that effective combination of these optimization 
forms yields superior performance under specific work- 
loads. In particular, the impact on IO performance of 
technological advances in modern disk drives (i.e., re- 
duction on head positioning times and deployment of 
complex request scheduling) is shown. For example, if 
the outstanding requests in the IO subsystem can all be 
accommodated by the disk queue buffer then disk level 
request scheduling is as effective as to close any gaps in 
the performance between IO request schedulers at the de- 
vice driver level. Even more, for disk drives with write 
through caches, large queue depths improve overall IO 
throughput and when combined with the best perform- 
ing disk scheduling algorithm at the device driver level, 
perform comparably with an IO subsystem where disks 
have write-back caches. 


1 Introduction 


The IO hierarchy has grown long and complex as its main 
goal is to close as much as possible the performance gap 
between memory and disk drives. While this gap has re- 
mained significant, the amount of resources added in the 
IO path has increased and allows for advanced optimiza- 
tion in various levels of the IO path. In this paper, we 
take a look at the effectiveness of various optimization 
techniques applied at main components of the IO path 
such as the file system, the device driver scheduler, and 
the disk drives themselves. In particular, our focus is re- 
ordering of IO activity throughout the IO subsystem to 
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improve IO performance. 

Reordering of the IO work is non-work conserving 
because the overhead of disk head positioning associ- 
ated with each disk request is different with different 
request schedules. Hence it becomes critically impor- 
tant to order the same set of requests such that the 
overall IO work is minimized. Early on, disk schedul- 
ing aimed at minimizing the linear disk head move- 
ment (i.e., seeks) [3, 4, 7, 20] and later evolved to min- 
imizing the overall head positioning phase of a disk re- 
quest service [1, 10, 21]. Request reordering can take 
place effectively only at certain layers of the IO path, 
which is commonly composed of a device driver, an ar- 
ray controller, and multiple disks that communicate with 
each-other through interfaces such as SCSI. For exam- 
ple, seek-based request reordering is traditionally done at 
the device driver and/or array controller, while position- 
based request reordering can only be done at the disk 
level where the accurate information about head’s posi- 
tion is available. 

In addition to effective reordering of IO requests, IO 
optimization techniques aim at reducing the number of 
requests sent down the IO path, by exploiting the tem- 
poral and spatial locality in the stream of requests and 
merging consecutive ones. Request merging enhances IO 
performance because it reduces the overall head position- 
ing overhead which is associated with each request and 
it is independent of the request size. Actually, the cur- 
rent default disk scheduler for Linux is Anticipatory [9], 
which even waits idle, if necessary, to fully explore the 
sequentiality in the stream of IO requests. 

In this paper, we focus on identification of the IO path 
layers, where specific IO optimization techniques are ef- 
fective. For this, we conduct measurements in a system 
whose IO hierarchy consists of the file system, device 
driver, and the disk itself. Experimenting with an array 
controller in this path did not indicate qualitatively dif- 
ferent results and we opted not to include it in the IO 
path for the bulk of the experiments. The effectiveness 
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of IO optimization is evaluated at the application level by 
quantifying the effect that request merging and reorder- 
ing at different IO layers have on overall system perfor- 
mance. 

We find that effective request merging is the key ap- 
proach to achieve the maximum throughput in the IO 
subsystem, under heavy load. Although such optimiza- 
tion happens at the device driver level, via scheduling, 
its effectiveness is determined at the file system level. 
Specifically, the Reiser file system sends down more re- 
quests than all other file systems evaluated, but after 
merging at the device driver results to the smallest num- 
ber of disk requests. Consequently, ReiserFS achieves 
the highest application throughput, which for a specific 
workload, is double the throughput of other file systems. 

Our measurements show that disk level optimization 
in the form of scheduling is particularly effective and, 
although, disks are at the end of the IO path, it effects 
the overall application throughput. Specifically, if the 
load in the IO subsystem is medium, (i.e., a scenario 
that diminishes the importance of request merging) then 
by scheduling effectively at the disk level, one can close 
the application-level performance gap resulting from in- 
effective scheduling at the device driver. The effective- 


mark [11] on top of a Linux operating systems (i.e., Gen- 
too Linux 2.6.16-git11 distribution). Postmark is con- 
figured for four different scenarios as described in Sec- 
tion 3, that generate IO workloads with different charac- 
teristics. Postmark loads the system heavily. Building 
the Linux kernel multiple times simultaneously serves 
as our second application which loads the system with 
a range of load levels. 

We also evaluate four file systems, (Ext2, Ext3, Reis- 
erFS, and XFS), four disk scheduling, (No-Op, Deadline, 
CFQ, and Anticipatory), and three different SCSI Sea- 
gate disk drives (Cheetah ST318453LC, ST3146854LC, 
and ST3300007LC which we refer to as the 18 GB, 146 
GB, and the 300 GB disks, respectively). Table 1 sum- 
marizes the details of our measurement testbed, while 
further details for each component, such as the file sys- 
tems, device driver schedulers, and disk drives param- 
eters, are given in the corresponding sections later on. 
Unless otherwise stated, the disks in our measurement 
testbed have write-through cache enabled. 

1GB memory, 


System 
LSI Fusion MPT SCSI Controller 


Dual Intel Xeon CPU 2.40GHz, 


ness of disk level scheduling is also noticeable when 
comparing write-back and write-through disk cache poli- 
cies. While write-back is better performing with low 
disk queue depths, write-through gains the performance 
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difference as the disk queue depth is increased, which 
makes the latter a more attractive alternative given the 
enhanced data reliability and consistency it provides. 
The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we describe the measurement environment. Sec- 
tion 3 explains and evaluates the applications, that we 
run to generate IO load. We analyze the file system level 
of the IO path in Section 4 and the device driver level in 
Section 5. The disk drive level of the IO path is evaluated 
in Section 6. We discuss related work in Section 7. Sec- 
tion 8 concludes the paper by summarizing our findings. 


2 Measurement Environment 


Our intention is to analyze the effectiveness of IO work 
optimization throughout the IO path, which (in our case) 
consists of the file system, the device driver disk sched- 
uler, and a single disk drive. While we did not conduct 
measurements with multi-disk systems, we measured a 
system where the disk was attached to an array controller. 
The presence of an array controller (i.e., more resources 
and another level of scheduling) did not affect our results 
qualitatively and is not discussed here in detail for sake 
of presentation clarity. 

We conduct measurements in a system (i.e., Dell 
Power Edge 1750) that runs the Postmark bench- 


Table 1: Specifications of the measurement system. 


The blktrace tool that comes with the Linux 2.6 
kernel module is used to trace the IO activity at the device 
driver level. The data obtained is further parsed using 
blkparse. Tracing using the b1k tools captures the 
entire activity at the IO device driver and includes queu- 
ing a request, merging it with an already queued request 
(if predefined sequentiality criteria holds), dispatching it 
to the SCSI interface, and handling its completion. In 
addition to collecting and processing data via the blk 
tools, we conduct our own data post-processing to iden- 
tify the work incoming to the device driver from the file 
system and the work outgoing from the device driver and 
completed by the disk. In our measurement system, the 
working set is located in a different disk from the disk 
that hosts the OS. Also the data collected viablktrace 
was sent through the network and not stored in the local 
machine to minimize effects to the targeted SCSI bus. 

All our measurements are conducted on clean file sys- 
tems. We argue that our conclusions hold in the case 
of an aged file system, because mostly our evaluation is 
related to the workload characteristics within the work- 
ing set. Once the working set is stationary over a pe- 
riod of time then optimization depends mostly on the 
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working set size, request interarrival times, and ran- 
domness/sequentiality of workloads. With Postmark and 
Linux kernel builds, we cover a range of workloads with 
respect to working set size, request interarrival times, and 
randomness/sequentiality and expect the aged file system 
behavior to fall in any of the above evaluated categories. 

We measure the IO subsystem performance via the ap- 
plication throughput. We chose this measure of interest, 
because our goal is to evaluate the overall effectiveness 
of combining various optimization techniques at differ- 
ent levels of the IO path. 


3 Application Layer 


Our first application is Postmark [11], which benchmarks 
the performance of e-mail, netnews, and e-commerce 
classes of applications. Postmark works on a pool of 
changing files, (i.e., the working set), and generates an 
10-bound write-dominated workload. Because Postmark 
heavily loads the storage subsystem, it is our benchmark 
of choice for evaluating optimization efficiency in the IO 
path. 

Postmark generates an initial working set of random 
text files ranging in size from a configurable low bound 
to a configurable high bound. The range of file sizes 
determines Postmark’s workload sequentiality because 
Postmark’s activity in each file is proportional to its size. 
Postmark’s working set is also of configurable size by 
specifying the number of files in it. Postmark starts with 
creating the working set (first phase). A number of trans- 
actions are executed (second phase). Finally, all files are 
deleted (third phase). Each Postmark transaction con- 
sists of a pair of smaller transactions, which are create 
file or delete file and read file or append file. Postmark’s 
throughput, used here as a measure of system perfor- 
mance, is the number of transactions per second during 
the second phase of the benchmark execution, which rep- 
resents another reason why an aged file system with sim- 
ilar working set and workload characteristics should be- 
have similarly. 


PES | Large | Small | 0.1-3MB | 1,000 | 20,000 


Table 2: Postmark specifications for each workload for 
the 18 GB disk. Specifications hold for the other two 
disks, except that for the LL workload 40,000 transac- 
tions are completed. 





We benchmark four different Postmark workloads by 


varying the low and high bounds of file sizes and the 
number of files in the working set. We aim at having 
small working sets, i.e., occupying a few percentage of 
the available disk space and /arge working sets, i.e., oc- 
cupying 25% for the largest capacity disk (i.e, the one 
with 300 GB) to approximately 50% for the smaller ca- 
pacity disks ((i.e, the 18 GB and the 146 GB ones). The 
working set size affects the amount of seeking that is as- 
sociated with each transaction. The working set size is 
controlled via the number of files. 

Although Postmark generates a workload that ran- 
domly accesses the files within the working set (see Fig- 
ure 1), the disk-level randomness depends on the average 
file size in the working set. We get a more random work- 
load by setting the file size boundaries to be only a few 
KBytes and a more sequential workload by setting the 
file size boundaries to a few MBytes. Table 2 describes 
in detail how Postmark is configured to generate four dif- 
ferent workloads. Throughout this paper, Postmark is 
configured with its buffer parameter set. Exploring the 
cache impact on IO performance, although important, is 
not addressed here. 
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Figure 1: Access patterns for the LL workload in Table 2. 
The system configuration is: Ext3, anticipatory, and the 
18 GB disk. 


Figure 1 shows the disk access pattern for the LL 
workload of Table 2, by plotting the start LBA of each 
request on the y-axis as a function of request arrival time. 
The other workloads have similar access patterns and are 
not shown here for sake of brevity. 

During the file creation phase, the disk access pattern 
is mostly sequential, which in the plot appears as straight 
lines. The sequentiality in this phase is one of the rea- 
sons that later on the read and write average request size 
is (in some cases) larger than the maximum file size in 
the working set. For the file access phase of the bench- 
mark, the access pattern is random within the working 
set, which appears in the plots as a block of numerous 
dots (each marking a single disk request). The SS and 
LS workloads are localized and entail less disk head po- 
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Bandwidth | 60.61 | 62.15 | 228.19 | 269.80_ 


Figure 2: The plot depicts Postmark’s throughput in 
transactions per second for the four workloads of Table 2. 
The system configuration is: Ext3, anticipatory, and the 
18 GB disk. The table gives disk IOPS and bandwidth. 


sitioning overhead than for the SL and LL workloads. 
The large working sets that span over 50% of the avail- 
able space (for the 18 GB and 146 GB disks) experience 
more seeking overhead. Also the sequentiality in work- 
loads increases with the file size in the working set. 

Figure 2 plots the Postmark throughput, measured in 
transactions per second, during the file access phase of 
the benchmark, for each of the four workloads of Ta- 
ble 2. The measurement testbed is configured with its 
default setting, i.e., Ext3 file system, Anticipatory disk 
scheduling algorithm, and the 18 GB disk drive with a 
queue depth of 4. The highest Postmark throughput is 
achieved for the SS workload. This is expected because 
Postmark’s transaction size is linear to the file size. Con- 
sequently, workloads with large files have longer trans- 
actions than the workloads with small sizes. Transac- 
tion length affects Postmark throughput by as much as 5 
times (i.e., the difference between throughput under the 
SS workload and throughput under the LL workload. 

A similar trend is captured also by the IOs per second 
(IOPS) shown in the table of Figure 2. Again, the SS 
workload achieves the highest number of disk requests 
completed in each second. Between the workloads with 
the same file sizes, the difference in Postmark throughput 
(and IOPS) is related to the seeking through different file 
locations. For small working sets the seeking is shorter 
than for large working sets. The seeking overhead re- 
duces Postmark throughput by as much as 50%. LS and 
LL workloads perform similarly with regard to Postmark 
throughput because their sequentiality (lack of random- 
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ness) causes the optimization down in the IO path to be 
similarly (in)effective for both of them. This is not the 
case for the random SS and SL workloads. 

A second application that we use to benchmark the 
effectiveness of the optimization in the IO path is build- 
ing multiple Linux kernels simultaneously. The Linux 
kernel builds yield similar access patterns to the disk as 
Postmark (when it comes to randomness) but the request 
interarrival times are longer and the working set spans 
in bands over some area of the disk. We use this sec- 
ond benchmark to evaluate how effective request merg- 
ing and reordering becomes at the device driver and the 
disk drive when the system is loaded moderately. 


4 File System Level 


In our evaluation, we conduct measurements in four dif- 
ferent file systems, namely, Ext2, Ext3, ReiserFS, and 
XFS, which are supported by any Linux distribution. The 
main characteristics of these file systems are summarized 
in the following: 


e Ext2 is a standard FFS-like file system, which uses 
cylinder groups for data placement and single, dou- 
ble, or triple indirect metadata blocks. 


e Ext3 is also an FFS-like file system, whose data 
structures are backward compatible with Ext2. 
However, Ext3 uses a special file as a journal to en- 
hance file system consistency and data reliability. 


Reiser file system has also single contiguous jour- 
nal and uses a B*-tree as its metadata structure. 


e XFS uses also a single contiguous journal, as well 
as, allocation groups, and extent-based B*-tree for 
its metadata management. 


The throughput of the four different workloads de- 
scribed in Table 2 under the four file systems in our study 
is shown in Figure 3. The device driver scheduler is An- 
ticipatory, and the queue depth at the 18 GB disk is 4. 
Under the more sequential workloads, as it is the case 
of the LS and LL workloads with large files, the differ- 
ence in Postmark throughput between the four file sys- 
tems is minimal. They behave very similarly because the 
sequentiality in the workload provides an almost opti- 
mal ordering with little room for further optimization at 
the file system level. This is not the case for the small 
files workloads, which have more randomness and con- 
sequently more room for optimization. In particular, we 
observe superior Postmark performance under ReiserFS 
for the SS workload with as much as twice the through- 
put of the other file systems. 

The work in MBytes of data read and written by Post- 
mark and processed by the file system is presented in 
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Figure 3: Postmark throughput for the four file systems 
and the workloads of Table 2. Measurements are done 
on the 18 GB disk and Anticipatory scheduling. 


Figure 4. In our testbed, we do not have a measurement 
point in front of the file system to exactly measure the 
amount of work added to the IO subsystem by the file 
system itself. The work processed by the Ext2 file sys- 
tem (i.e., no journaling) is the best approximation to the 
Postmark generated IO workload. 

With a few exceptions, there is no substantial differ- 
ence in the amount of work for either reads or writes. 
In particular, when comparing the amount of work under 
the Ext2 file system and the other three file systems that 
maintain a journal for metadata management. The XFS 
file system seems to be an outlier when it comes to the 
extra amount of work to manage the journal under the 
small files workloads (see the last bar of the first two sets 
of bars in Figure 4). Because the application (i.e., the 
scenario under the Ext2 file system) and the file system, 
approximately request the same amount of work (either 
reads or writes) to be processed by the storage subsys- 
tem, any differences in the overall application through- 
put (within the same workload) as reported in Figure 3 
is attributed to the effectiveness of work optimization in 
the IO path. 

By changing only the file system and fixing the IO 
workload, disk scheduling, disk queue depth, and other 
system parameters, the measured difference in applica- 
tion level performance (i.e., Postmark throughput) is at- 
tributed to the average disk request size, since we con- 
cluded that all file systems process the same amount of 
work in Figure 4. That is because, for the same amount 
of data to be transferred, the traffic composed of large 
disk requests has fewer requests than the traffic com- 
posed of small disk requests. Consequently the overhead 
associated with the disk head positioning is less for the 
workload composed of large requests than for the work- 
load composed of small requests. Although, small re- 
quests get served faster than large requests, in all our 
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Figure 4: The amount of data read and written by each 
file system under the four different workloads of Table 2. 
Measurements are done on the 18 GB disk and Anticipa- 
tory scheduling. 


measurements, a stream of few large requests always out- 
performed a stream of many small requests. 

Figure 5 shows the average request size for the four 
workloads in our evaluation and the four file systems. 
Request size is measured in the incoming and the outgo- 
ing traffic of the device driver which corresponds, respec- 
tively, to the outgoing traffic of the file system and the 
incoming traffic at the disk drive. The scheduler at the 
device driver is Anticipatory and the disk is the 18 GB 
one with queue depth of 4. Generally, write disk traffic 
has longer requests than read disk traffic, in particularly 
for the workloads with large files. There is noticeable 
difference between the average disk request size under 
ReiserFS and the other three file systems. The incoming 
disk traffic under ReiserFS has the largest read and write 
request size. 

While disk read and write requests under ReiserFS are 
of comparable size, the read and write requests outgo- 
ing from ReiserFS have different sizes. ReiserFS and the 
other three file systems send down the IO path requests 
for large reads, while only Ext2 and XFS do the same 
also for writes. Ext3 and ReiserFS send down the IO 
path constant size write requests of 4 KB relying on the 
device driver scheduler to merge the sequential ones. Al- 
though, Ext3 and ReiserFS do send down to the device 
driver, 4 KB write requests, the outgoing write requests 
are larger for ReiserFS than for Ext3. Overall, ReiserFS 
is more effective at data allocation. 

The same points made in Figure 5, are reinforced 
with the results presented in Figure 6, where we plot 
the number of requests in the traffic stream incoming at 
the disk drive (results are similar for the stream outgoing 
FS). Note that while ReiserFS results consistently in the 
smallest number of requests sent to disk, XFS (with the 
exception of one case) is the second best. This indicates 
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Figure 5: The average request size of reads (left) and writes (right) in the outgoing stream of requests from the file 
system and the incoming request stream at the disk. The four workloads of Table 2 are evaluated under four file 
systems. Measurements are done on the 18 GB disk and Anticipatory scheduling. 
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Figure 6: Number of requests in the incoming request 
stream at the disk, (i.e., the outgoing request stream at 
the device driver). The four workloads of Table 2 are 
evaluated for four file systems. Measurements are done 
on the 18 GB disk and Anticipatory scheduling. 


that the constant size write requests sent to the device 
driver from the file system are not the reason for Reis- 
erFS superiority. Instead, block allocation and maintain- 
ing of the journal should be considered as main factors 
for ReiserFS best performance for the workloads under 
evaluation. Although the final request merging does hap- 
pen at the device driver level and, as we discuss it further 
in the following section, it is a characteristic that sets 
apart the disk schedulers at the device driver, we stress 
that it is the data management within the file system level 
that facilitates the effective outcome of request merging. 

Figure 5 indicates that the main differences between 
the file systems are on handling write traffic rather than 
read traffic. The latter is mostly handled at or above the 
file system level (exploiting all the semantics available 
from the application) and also the system cache avail- 
ability. Write traffic on the other hand is left to be op- 
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timized by the IO subsystem (starting with the file sys- 
tem). Consequently, the impact of write optimization on 
overall application throughput is high, because Postmark 
workload is write-dominated. 

For the reminder of this paper, we focus mostly on the 
effectiveness of device driver disk scheduling and disk 
level queuing. To facilitate a concise presentation, we 
limit ourselves on measurements in one file system only 
and we choose ReiserFS because we identified it as the 
most effective file system when it comes to IO work opti- 
mization at the file system level for the workloads under 
our evaluation. 


5 Device Driver Level 


In the previous sections, we analyzed the work generated 
at the application level and its first optimization at the 
file system level. In this section, we focus on the device 
driver level and discuss the tools available at this level to 
further optimize the stream of IO requests. 

At the device driver level, request scheduling is the 
main tool to optimize work. Ordering of requests in the 
elevator fashion reduces the seek overhead experienced 
by each request sent down to the disk. Here, we test four 
different disk scheduling algorithms, which are available 
in any Linux distribution. Three of the disk scheduling 
algorithms that we evaluate (namely, Deadline, Antici- 
patory, and Command Fair Queuing) are elevator-based 
and the fourth one (i.e., No-Op) is a variation of the First- 
Come-First-Serve algorithm (as explained below). 

Apart from ordering requests, disk scheduling algo- 
rithms try to merge consecutive requests so that as few 
as possible are sent down to the disk. In Section 4, we 
discussed the importance and the impact of IO request 
merging on overall system performance. All evaluated 
disk scheduling algorithms differ in their way they merge 
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Figure 7: Postmark throughput under four different de- 
vice driver schedulers and the four workloads of Table 2. 
Measurements are done on the 18 GB disk and ReiserFS. 


requests, and their effectiveness depends on that. In the 
following, we describe in detail the four evaluated disk 
scheduling algorithms: 


e No-Op is a first come first serve algorithm that 
merges sequential requests only if they arrive one 
after the other preserving the FCFS order. 


Deadline behaves as a standard elevator algorithm, 
i.e., it orders the outstanding requests in the order 
of the increased estimated seek distances, unless a 
read has been waiting for 300 ms or a write has been 
waiting for 5 seconds. 


Anticipatory (default) is the same as Deadline, 
when it come to ordering requests based on their 
seek distance. However sometimes it pauses for 
up to 6ms, in order to avoid seeking, while wait- 
ing for more sequential read requests to arrive. An- 
ticipatory is a non-work conserving scheduler, be- 
cause there are cases when it holds the system idle 
although there are outstanding requests waiting for 
service. 


e CFQ (Command Fair Queuing) is also an elevator- 
based scheduler that, that in a multi-process envi- 
ronment, attempts to give every competing process 
the same number of IOs per unit of time in a round- 
robin fashion. 


Figure 7 plots Postmark throughput for the four dif- 
ferent workloads of Table 2 and the four different device 
driver scheduling algorithms. The file system is Reis- 
erFS and the disk is the 18 GB one with a queue depth of 
4. By fixing all system parameters, such as the file sys- 
tem, disk queue depth, and workload, we attribute the 
differences in Postmark throughput only to the device 
driver disk scheduling algorithm. Postmark throughput is 
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clearly higher for scheduling algorithms that reorder the 
10 traffic based on inter-request seek distances. The dif- 
ferences are more noticeable under more random work- 
loads (i.e., workloads SS and SL) than under more se- 
quential workloads (i.e., workloads LS and LL). 

No-Op is in clear disadvantage, with throughput as 
low as one fourth of the best performing scheduling algo- 
rithm (under the SS and LS workloads). As we explained 
earlier, this is an outcome of the non-work conserving 
nature of the disk scheduling algorithms where request 
reordering does result in less work to be done at the disk. 
In addition, No-Op performs poorly even for the more 
sequential LL workload, because it merges only consec- 
utive sequential requests. Among the elevator-based disk 
schedulers, Deadline performs the best in our system, 
with a noticeable advantage only for the SS workload 
where randomness is high and working set size small. 

Under all scenarios that we measured at the device 
driver level, the highest relative gain for a disk schedul- 
ing algorithm is approximately 20% once all other sys- 
tem parameters remain unchanged (this is for the case of 
ReiserFS, SS workload and Deadline and Anticipatory 
schedulers). This gain is much smaller than the case de- 
picted in Figure 3 where the file system rather than the 
scheduling algorithm is the changing system parameter 
and the performance gains is as much as 80% for Reis- 
erFS when compared with XFS under the SS workload. 

Disk scheduling algorithms, including No-Op, merge 
incoming file system requests to exploit their temporal 
and spatial locality. Anticipatory scheduling is the most 
aggressive algorithm with respect to merging, because it 
waits up to 3 ms (in our configuration) for new read ar- 
rivals that could be merged with outstanding ones, even 
though the storage system might be idle. No-Op schedul- 
ing is the least efficient algorithm because it merges only 
consecutive requests that are sequentially located on the 
disk. Deadline and CFQ do not put conditions on con- 
secutive arrivals of sequential requests as No-Op does. 

Differences in disk scheduling algorithms with respect 
to request merging are depicted in Figure 8, where we 
plot the average request size for the read and write traf- 
fic in and out of the device driver for the four workloads 
of Table 2 under the four different disk scheduling al- 
gorithms. The file system is ReiserFS and the disk is 
the 18 GB one with a queue depth of 4. There is a sub- 
stantial difference between No-Op write request size out 
of the device driver and other schedulers write request 
size out of the device driver. No-Op does not succeed 
to merge any write requests at all because their sequen- 
tiality is broken by other IO requests. In particular, un- 
der ReiserFS, which we plot in Figure 8, No-Op is un- 
der disadvantage because the file system chops appli- 
cation write requests to 4 KB. All other disk schedul- 
ing algorithms perform comparably, because the high IO 
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Figure 8: Average request size of reads (left) and writes (right) at the device driver for the incoming and outgoing 
traffic for the four workloads of Table 2 and four scheduling algorithms. Measurements are done on the 18 GB disk 
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Figure 9: Number of requests in and out of the device 
driver level, for the four workloads of Table 2 and the 
four disk scheduling algorithms. Measurements are done 
on the 18 GB disk and ReiserFS. 


load with short interarrival times causes these schedul- 
ing algorithms to meet their parameter thresholds for re- 
quest merging. Generally, device driver disk scheduling 
merges more effectively writes than reads for the Post- 
mark workloads evaluated here. 

The same conclusion is drawn from the results pre- 
sented in Figure 9, where we plot the number of requests 
in and out the device driver level for each scheduler and 
the four workloads of Table 2. For the workloads that ac- 
cess large files (i.e., LS and LL) the degree of merging is 
higher than for workloads that access small files (i.e., SS 
and SL), because the workload is sequential and, on its 
own, represents more opportunities for request merging. 


In Figure 10, we show the average response time and 
queue length at the device driver level for the four work- 
loads of Table 2, the four disk scheduling algorithms, 
ReiserFS, and the 18 GB disk with queue depth of 4. 
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Figure 10: Average response time and queue length at 
the device driver for the four scheduling algorithms and 
the four workloads of Table 2. Measurements are done 
on the 18 GB disk and ReiserFS. 
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Figure 11: Response time distribution at the device driver and disk for the SS workload. Measurements are done on 


the 18 GB disk and ReiserFS. 


The results of Figure 10 clearly indicate that the device 
driver operates under very high load with queue lengths 
in the hundred and response times in the level of seconds. 
Request response time under No-Op is better than under 
the other scheduling algorithms because the requests and, 
consequently, the disk transfer times are shorter under 
No-Op than under the other disk scheduling algorithms 
(see Figure 8). The difference is reflected in overall av- 
erage request response time. 

We also plot the cumulative distribution function of 
response times at the device driver and at the disk for 
only one workload (i.e., SS) and the four scheduling al- 
gorithms.in Figure 11 Indeed the disk scheduling algo- 
rithms other than No-Op do introduce more variability in 
the system as the distribution at the device driver indi- 
cates. However this variability does not affect the over- 
all system performance since under these scheduling al- 
gorithms the application throughput is noticeably better 
than under the fair No-Op scheduler. The variability in- 
jected in the workload because of scheduling at the de- 
vice driver level, does not get more pronounced at the 
disk level as the distribution of disk response time in- 
dicate. The difference between the four device driver 
schedulers in the disk response time distribution is at- 
tributed to the difference in request size between No-Op 
and the other three disk schedulers. 


5.1 Second application: Linux kernel build 


Previously, we showed that Postmark fully utilizes the 
storage subsystem (see Figure 10). As indicated in Sec- 
tion 4, under heavy load, request merging becomes the 
determining factor on IO performance and the best per- 
former, i.e., ReiserFS, distinguishably sets itself apart 
from the other file systems. In order to evaluate be- 
havior under lighter load conditions, we chose to gen- 
erate IO workloads by compiling the Linux 2.6 kernel, 
twice and four times simultaneously. Note that a sin- 
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Figure 12: Throughput in builds per second for the Linux 
kernel compilation benchmark. 


gle Linux kernel compilation in our dual processor sys- 
tem performs the same as two simultaneous Linux kernel 
builds and more than four simultaneous builds load the 
system heavily (similarly to Postmark). 


Linux kernel compilation generates a write-dominated 
random workload. Different builds were placed in differ- 
ent disk partitions which means that disk head position- 
ing is involved when multiple simultaneous builds are 
running. Because the average request size is different for 
the Linux build measurements and the Postmark ones, 
we compare the load level by looking at the request in- 
terarrival times. While for Postmark the average interar- 
rival time is 3 ms, for the Linux build is 19 ms and 12 ms 


_for the two and four simultaneous builds. 


Figure 12 shows the throughput of this benchmark 
measured in builds per second. Note that the differ- 
ences between the disk scheduling algorithms at the de- 
vice driver level are not as pronounced as in the case of 
the heavy Postmark load. Even No-Op is not far be- 
hind the seek-based scheduling algorithms. In the next 
section, we come back to the Linux kernel build bench- 
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mark and discuss the effectiveness of disk level request 
scheduling under medium IO load, where request merg- 
ing has smaller effect on IO optimization than under the 
Postmark benchmark. Under the Linux build benchmark, 
request reordering is of more importance than request 
merging. 


6 Disk Drive Level 


The disk drive is the last component in the IO path that 
we analyze in this paper. With the advances in chip 
design, modern disks have more CPU and more mem- 
ory available than before. Although various optimization 
techniques such as request merging are best suited for the 
upper levels of the IO path such as the file system and the 
device driver, the disk itself does offer various optimiza- 
tion opportunities, mostly related to caching of data and 
scheduling of requests. We stress that disk scheduling at 
the disk level is the most effective IO request scheduling 
in the IO path [21], because it uses information on head 
position that is available only at the disk drive level. In 
this section, we focus on evaluating disk level scheduling 
by analyzing the effectiveness of disk level queuing. 

We use three different disks in our evaluation man- 
ufactured by Seagate Technology. The main differences 
between them are the linear density, rotational speed, and 
capacity, which determine the average head positioning 
time and the associated overhead for each disk request. 
Details on the three disks used in our evaluation are given 
in Table 3. Note that the linear density of the 300 GB 
disk is approximately 24% and 64% higher than the lin- 
ear density of the 146 GB disk and the 18 GB disk, re- 
spectively, while its average seek time is higher by ap- 
proximately 30%. Although seek time is expected to im- 
prove if disk tracks are closer together, in the case of the 
300 GB drive, the platters are larger to accommodate the 
large capacity and consequently the arm itself becomes 
heavier, which results in longer seek times for the 300 
GB disk than the 18 GB and 146 GB disks. 


[—____[ SisisiS3LC | STSI4GRSALC | STI300007L | 
Pres [sf SS 4 SC 
GARTPI | __85KTPI 


Table 3: Specifications for the three Seagate disks. 









In Figure 13, we show the Postmark throughput for 
the three disks of Table 3 and the SS and LL workloads 
of Table 2. The file system is changed while the disk 
scheduling is set to Anticipatory. The highest application 
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Figure 13: Postmark throughput for all disks of Table 3, 
two of the workloads of Table 2, the four file systems, 
anticipatory scheduling, and disk queue depth of 1. 
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Figure 14: Postmark throughput for all disks of Table 3, 
two of the workloads of Table 2, the four disk scheduling 
algorithms, ReiserFS, and disk queue depth of 1. 


throughput is achieved for the 146 GB disk, with the 18 
GB to aclose second. The higher average seek times and 
the slower rotation speed cause the 300 GB disk drive, al- 
though with the highest linear density, to achieve the low- 
est application throughput among the three disk drives. 
Figure 14 is similar to Figure 13, but now the file sys- 
tem is fixed to ReiserFS and the Postmark performance 
is measured under four disk scheduling algorithms. As 
pointed out above, the 146 GB disk is the one performing 
best under all device driver disk scheduling algorithms. 
Note that the relative gap between No-Op and the other 
seek-based algorithms is smaller for the newer disks (i.e., 
146 GB and 300 GB) than the older one (i.e., 18 GB). 


6.1 Disk Level Queuing 


As we mentioned previously, disk request scheduling is 
non-work conserving and the optimal algorithm, which 
is also NP-complete, uses the positioning time rather 
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than the seek time per request, when it comes to com- 
pute the optimal schedule [1]. Disk head positioning 
time is only accurately predicted at the disk drive itself, 
rather than any other level of the IO path. This is be- 
cause the SCSI interface does not support sharing such 
information and because disks conduct various internal 
background activities to enhance their performance and 
reliability. Consequently, predicting disk head position 
at the device driver level is difficult, although, various 
efforts have been made to enhance disk scheduling at the 
device driver beyond the seek-based schedulers [5, 16]. 


Computing the optimal schedule is computationally 
expensive and impractical. Consequently, newer disks 
with more CPU and memory resources than before can 
easily accommodate long queue depths at the disk level 
and exploit almost all the performance enhancement 
available via disk level request reordering based on ad- 
vanced heuristics rather than the optimal scheduling. The 
queuing buffer of the disks of Table 3 can hold up to 64 
outstanding requests and they implement variants of the 
Shortest Positioning Time First algorithms [27]. 


The queue depth at the disk drive level is a parame- 
ter set at the device driver and often set to 4 (the default 
value for many SCSI device drivers). The queue depth 
at the disk is commonly kept low to avoid request starva- 
tion, because disk drive scheduling introduces variability 
in request response time, which can be controlled easily 
by the operating system at the device driver with algo- 
rithms such as Deadline but not at the disk drive level. 


Here, we set the disk queue depth beyond the default 4 
to evaluate the overall system benefits by queuing more 
at the disk drive level. To ease our presentation, we use 
only the 18 GB and the 300 GB disks from Table 3. 
The rest of the system configuration is: ReiserFS and 
the SS workload from Table 2. We use these settings be- 
cause they represent the case with the most efficient and 
pronounced optimization (among all cases evaluated in 
the previous sections). We plot the measured Postmark 
throughput in Figure 15. The plot shows that, although 
the disk is the lowest component in the IO path, by only 
increasing the disk queue depth, we improve overall ap- 
plication performance and throughput. 


The relative gain of deeper queues at the disk in Fig- 
ure 15, is more pronounced for the newer 300 GB disk 
than the older 18 GB one. Actually for the best perform- 
ing device driver scheduling algorithm (i.e., Deadline), 
the throughput of the 300 GB disk which we showed in 
Figures 14 and 13 to be lower than that of the other disks 
for the same workload, is very close to the throughput of 
the 18 GB disk. 
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Figure 15: Postmark throughput as a function of the disk 
queue depth for the 18 GB and the 300 GB disks, Reis- 
erFS, and the SS workload. 


6.2 Disks with Write Cache Enabled 


The cache at the disk, as anywhere else in the system, 
is an important resource that aids performance enhance- 
ment in the IO path. While evaluation of disk cache ef- 
fectiveness is outside the scope of our analysis, in this 
section, we evaluate the relation between the effective- 
ness of disk level queuing and two different policies for 
using the available cache by the incoming write traffic, 
specifically, the “write-back” and the “write-through” 
polices. 

The write-back policy is proposed to further enhance 
performance at the disk drive level. Under the write-back 
policy, once a write request has arrived at the disk cache, 
the host is notified for its completion. From the host per- 
spective the write service time is equal to the disk cache 
hit time rather than the time to actually completely store 
the write on the disk media. The drawback of this pol- 
icy is that it might lead to inconsistencies during system 
crashes or failures, because the data is not permanently 
stored while it appears so for the host system. Disk write- 
back policy is the default one for all the SATA drives, 
which are installed in systems with moderate reliabil- 
ity requirements. Interestingly enough, even the newer 
SCSI Seagate disks (i.e., the 146 GB and the 300 GB 
ones) came with the write cache enabled. It is true that 
if non-volatile memory is available in the IO path, then 
inconsistencies because of data loss during crashes are 
reduced. As such “write-back” is the default policy for 
disk drives. 

The other option is to write the data through on the 
disk and notify the host that a write is completed only 
when the data is actually stored safely on the disk media. 
This means that read and write traffic are handled simi- 
larly and for almost all writes the disk service time is not 
going to be the disk cache-hit time anymore. This pol- 
icy is called “‘write-though” and provides high levels of 
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data reliability and consistency. Disk level performance 
under the “write-through” policy is worse than under the 
“write-back” policy, which explains why the former is 
used only in systems with the highest level of data reli- 
ability and consistency requirements. All our previous 
results in this paper are generated with “write-through” 
disk caches. 

In this subsection, we evaluate the system and appli- 
cation behavior when the only parameter that changes 
in our testbed is the disk queue depth while we set the 
file system to be ReiserFS and run the SS workload. We 
also set the disk cache to be “‘write-back”. We conduct 
measurements for all four device driver schedulers in our 
evaluation. 

We present Postmark throughput in Figure 16. With- 
out disk-level queuing (i.e., queue depth of one) Post- 
mark achieves the highest (or very close to it) through- 
put possible for the configuration. Additional queuing 
at the disk, commonly results in performance degrada- 
tion. In particular, this is the case when the device driver 
scheduler, such as No-Op, is not effective on IO request 
ordering and merging. 

The adversary affect of disk level queuing on overall 
system performance when “‘write-back” is enabled is re- 
lated to the limited queueing buffer space at the disk. If 
write cache is enabled, the effective disk queue is longer 
than what disk advertises at the device driver. Hence, 
under heavy loads, as it is the case for Postmark, the 
actual disk queue reaches the physical maximum allow- 
able queue of 64 for the disks under our evaluation. If 
the buffer queue at the disk is full, the disk responds to 
the host with a “disk full” message, which indicates that 
it can not accept more requests. Consequently, the de- 
vice driver delays the requests longer and because the IO 
subsystem does operate as a closed system, these delays 
propagate and affect overall system performance, i.e., the 
system slows down. As it can be seen from Figure 16, the 
negative disk queuing effect is not consistent. Specifi- 
cally, the minimum throughput is often at queue depth of 
4 and not at the higher queue depth of 16. 

Comparing results in Figure 15 with results in Fig- 
ure 16, we observe that if the disk “write-through” pol- 
icy is enabled as well as the queue depth is set to a high 
value, then highest Postmark throughput achieved un- 
der “write-through” and “‘write-back” policies are very 
close. This means that the level of optimization offered 
in the IO path, in particular disk level queuing, is as ef- 
fective as to close the performance gap between the disk 
“write-through” and “write-back” policies. We conclude 
this subsection, by stressing that deep disk queues and 
“write-through” policy not only achieve application-level 
throughput as high as under the performance-enhancer 
“write-back” policy, but enhance the always needed data 
consistency and reliability. 
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Figure 16: Postmark throughput as a function of the disk 
queue depth for the 18 GB and 300 GB disks, ReiserFS 
and the “small files, small working set” (SS) workload. 
Write-back cache is enabled at the disk. 


6.3 Second application: Linux kernel build 


As we discussed in more length in Subsection 5.1, Post- 
mark load is high and we choose to benchmark also a 
case of medium load in the system by compiling simul- 
taneously two and four Linux kernels. Under high load, 
as it is the case of Postmark, IO requests wait mostly at 
the device driver, because the number of outstanding IO 
requests is higher than the maximum disk queue depth. 
Hence disk level queuing is effective only for a small 
portion of the outstanding IO requests and optimization 
effectiveness at the device driver becomes more impor- 
tant than queuing at the disk drive level. 


Under medium loads, as it is the case of the Linux ker- 
nel compilation, which we described in Subsection 5.1, 
the impact of disk queuing in the overall system perfor- 
mance is higher than under high loads. This holds in 
particular for cases when the optimization at the device 
driver level (or any other level in the IO path) is not as 
effective as it could be (as it is the case of the No-Op 
scheduler). 


In Figure 17, we show the effectiveness of disk queu- 
ing when compiling 2 and 4 Linux kernels simultane- 
ously. Note that No-Op benefits the most from disk queu- 
ing and the result is that the overall system performance 
(measured in builds per seconds) is very close for all four 
device driver disk schedulers when disk queue depth is 
16 or higher. Hence, we conclude that disk level queuing 
and scheduling is effective and does close any perfor- 
mance gaps in the IO request reordering from the higher 
levels in the IO path. 
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Figure 17: Throughput in builds per second for the 
four disk scheduling algorithms, and different disk queue 
depths. Measurements are done on the 18 GB disk and 
ReiserFS. 


7 Related Work 


Because the performance gap between memory and disk 
drives has remained significant, even with the latest ad- 
vances in technology, optimizing performance in the IO 
path has been the focus of work for many researchers. 
In addition to adding resources such as caches [2] in the 
IO path and managing them more efficiently [14], opti- 
mization of the IO activity itself is one of the main tools 
to enhance IO performance. IO workload optimization 
consists mostly of request merging and request reorder- 
ing at various levels of the IO hierarchy, such as the file 
system, the device driver, and the disk drive. 

IO work reordering via scheduling early on aimed 
at minimizing the linear disk head movement (i.e., 
seeks) [3, 4, 7, 20] and later evolved to minimizing the 
overall head position phase [1, 10, 21] of a disk request 
service. Because IO request reordering introduces vari- 
ability in request response time, multiple variations are 
proposed to mitigate the. problem [27]. On the ana- 
lytic side, there are studies that compare analytically disk 
scheduling algorithms [25] and derive empirical models 
of disk access patterns to facilitate such comparison [26]. 

Recent advances in disk scheduling include specula- 
tive waiting to better exploit temporal and spatial locality 
of IO requests [9], predicting disk service times [16] and 
disk head position [5] to enhance performance of seek- 
based schedulers at the device driver, increasing disk 
head utilization by reading “for free” data on the path 
of the disk head movement [13], and other hierarchical 
approaches [22], which are mostly used for performance 
virtualization in large systems [12]. 

Performance optimization at the disk drive level is 
mostly related to request scheduling and evaluated in as- 
sociation with it [27]. IO performance improvement is 
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also evaluated in association with workload characteri- 
zation studies [19]. Performance enhancement related to 
advancements in disk technology, including areal density 
and rotational speed is discussed in [15].. 

While most request reordering happens either at the 
device driver or at the disk, file systems also represent 
a critical component of the IO path capable of effective 
IO work optimization. The main research efforts when 
it comes to enhancing file systems, are related with im- 
proving data reliability and consistency [17, 23]. How- 
ever considerable work is done to enhance file system 
performance as well. For example scalability of the XFS 
file system is discussed in [24] and file system work- 
load characteristics are analyzed in [6, 8]. A comparative 
study between file systems is presented in [18]. 

Apart from the existing work, our paper analyzes ad- 
vances in the IO path, and evaluates how effectively they 
integrally optimize and enhance IO performance. Most 
works evaluate the components of the IO path individu- 
ally, while in this paper, we analyze their impact in over- 
all application performance. Our goal is to first iden- 
tify the reasons why some components in the IO path are 
more effective than others in optimizing the IO workload 
and secondly understand if and how such optimization 
can be as effective in other tiers as well with the goal to 
further enhance IO subsystem performance. 


8 Conclusions 


In this paper, we presented a measurement-based anal- 
ysis of the optimization effectiveness in the IO subsys- 
tem, focusing on the file system, device driver scheduler, 
and the disk itself. We used the Postmark benchmark 
to generate heavy IO write-intensive workload and the 
Linux kernel compilation to generate medium IO write- 
intensive workload. We analyzed four file systems, four 
device driver level disk schedulers and three Seagate disk 
drives. 

Our measurements showed that request merging is 
critical for reducing the number of disk requests and en- 
hancing overall performance. Although, request merging 
takes place at the device driver scheduler, it is the block 
allocation and data management at the file system itself 
that determines the effectiveness of the request merging 
process. The most effective file system in our measure- 
ments was ReiserFS which improved by as high as 100% 
application-level throughput. 

Under medium load though, request merging becomes 
less efficient and request reordering becomes the tool to 
optimize the IO traffic. Request reordering at the de- 
vice driver level improved application-level throughput 
by as much as 20% application-level throughput under 
the Deadline device driver scheduler. 
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Disk drives have become very effective on optimiz- 
ing request reordering, closing any performance gaps be- 
tween the elevator-based and FCFS device driver sched- 
ulers. Increasing the queue depth at the disk drive under 
the write-through cache policy, improves the overall ap- 
plication throughput with as much as 30% if the device 
driver scheduler is seek-based and more than 6 times if 
the device driver scheduler is FCFS (No-Op). On the 
contrary, under heavy load, disk queuing has a negative 
impact on application throughput when the write-back 
cache policy is enabled. Overall, combining the write- 
through disk cache policy and high queue depths per- 
forms similarly with the write-back disk cache policy and 
it is attractive because it does not compromise data reli- 
ability and consistency, as the write-back cache policy 
does. 
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Abstract 


Current disk prefetch policies in major operating sys- 
tems track access patterns at the level of the file abstrac- 
tion. While this is useful for exploiting application-level 
access patterns, file-level prefetching cannot realize the 
full performance improvements achievable by prefetch- 
ing. There are two reasons for this. First, certain prefetch 
opportunities can only be detected by knowing the data 
layout on disk, such as the contiguous layout of file meta- 
data or data from multiple files. Second, non-sequential 
access of disk data (requiring disk head movement) is 
much slower than sequential access, and the penalty for 
mis-prefetching a ‘random’ block, relative to that of a se- 
quential block, is correspondingly more costly. 

To overcome the inherent limitations of prefetching at 
the logical file level, we propose to perform prefetch- 
ing directly at the level of disk layout, and in a portable 
way. Our technique, called DiskSeen, is intended to be 
supplementary to, and to work synergistically with, file- 
level prefetch policies, if present. DiskSeen tracks the 
locations and access times of disk blocks, and based on 
analysis of their temporal and spatial relationships, seeks 
to improve the sequentiality of disk accesses and overall 
prefetching performance. 

Our implementation of the DiskSeen scheme in the 
Linux 2.6 kernel shows that it can significantly improve 
the effectiveness of prefetching, reducing execution times 
by 20%-53% for micro-benchmarks and real applications 
such as grep, CVS, and TPC-H. 


1 Introduction 


As the speed differential between processor and disk con- 
tinues to widen, the effect of disk performance on the per- 
formance of data-intensive applications is increasingly 
great. Prefetching—speculative reading from disk based 
on some prediction of future requests—is a fundamen- 
tal technique for improving effective disk performance. 
Prefetch policies attempt to predict, based on analysis of 
disk requests, the optimal stream of blocks to prefetch 
to minimize disk service time as seen by the applica- 
tion workload. Prefetching improves disk performance 
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by accurately predicting disk requests in advance of the 
actual requests and exploiting hardware concurrency to 
hide disk access time behind useful computation. 

Two factors demand that prefetch policies be con- 
cerned with not just accuracy of prediction, but also ac- 
tual time cost of individual accesses. First, a hard disk 
is a non-uniform-access device for which accessing se- 
quential positions without disk head movement is at least 
an order of magnitude faster than random access. Sec- 
ond, an important observation is that as an application 
load becomes increasingly I/O bound, such that disk ac- 
cesses can be decreasingly hidden behind computation, 
the importance of sequential prefetching increases rela- 
tive to the importance of prefetching random (randomly 
located) blocks. This is a consequence of the specula- 
tive nature of prefetching and the relative penalties for in- 
correctly prefetching a sequential block versus a random 
block. This may explain why, despite considerable work 
on sophisticated prefetch algorithms (Section 5), general- 
purpose operating systems still provide only sequential 
prefetching or straightforward variants thereof. Another 
possible reason is that other proposed schemes have been 
deemed either too difficult to implement relative to their 
probable benefits, or too likely to hurt performance in 
some common scenarios. To be more relevant to current 
practice, the following discussion is specific to prefetch 
policies used in general-purpose operating systems. 

Existing prefetch policies usually detect access pat- 
terns and issue prefetch requests at the logical file level. 
This fits with the fact that applications make I/O requests 
based on logical file structure, so their discernible access 
patterns will be directly in terms of logical file structure. 
However, because disk data layout information is not ex- 
ploited by these policies, they do not have the knowl- 
edge of where the next prefetched block would be rela- 
tive to the currently fetched block to estimate prefetching 
cost. Thus, their measure of prefetching effectiveness, 
which is usually used as a feedback to adjust prefetch- 
ing behavior, is in terms of the number of mis-prefetched 
blocks rather than a more relevant metric, the penalty 
of mis-prefetching. Disk layout information is not used 
until the requests are processed by the lower-level disk 
scheduler where requests are sorted and merged, based 
on disk placement, into a dispatching queue using al- 
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gorithms such as SSTF or C-SCAN to maximize disk 
throughput. 

We contend that file-level prefetching has both prac- 
tical and inherent limitations, and that I/O performance 
can be significantly improved by prefetching based on 
disk data layout information. This disk-level prefetching 
is intended to be supplementary to, and synergistic with, 
any file-level prefetching. Following we summarize the 
limitations of file-level prefetching. 

Sequentiality at the file abstraction may not translate 
to sequentiality on disk. While file systems typically seek 
to dynamically maintain a correspondence between log- 
ical file sequentiality and disk sequentiality, as the file 
system ages (e.g. in the case of Microsoft’s NTFS) or 
becomes full (e.g. Linux Ext2) this correspondence may 
deteriorate. This worsens the penalty for mis-prediction. 

The file abstraction is not a convenient level for record- 
ing deep access history information. This is exacerbated 
by the issue of maintaining history information across 
file closing and re-opening and other operations by the 
operating system. As a consequence, current prefetch 
schemes maintain shallow history information and so 
must prefetch conservatively [21].!_ A further conse- 
quence is that sequential access of a short file will not 
trigger the prefetch mechanism. 

Inter-file sequentiality is not exploited. In a general- 
purpose OS, file-level prefetching usually takes place 
within individual files, which precludes detection of se- 
quential access across contiguous files. 

Finally, blocks containing file system metadata cannot 
be prefetched. Metadata blocks, such as inodes, are not 
in files, and so cannot be prefetched. Metadata blocks 
may need to be visited frequently when a large number 
of small files are accessed. 

In response, we propose a disk-level prefetching 
scheme, DiskSeen, in which current and historical infor- 
mation is used to achieve efficient and accurate prefetch- 
ing. While caches in hard drives are used for prefetch- 
ing blocks directly ahead of the block being requested, 
this prefetching is usually carried out on each individual 
track and does not take into account the relatively long- 
term temporal and spatial locality of blocks across the 
entire disk working set. The performance potential of the 
disk’s prefetching is further constrained because it can- 
not communicate with the operating system to determine 
which blocks are already cached there; this is intrinsic 
to the disk interface. The performance improvements we 
demonstrate are in addition to those provided by existing 
file-level and disk-level prefetching. 

We first describe an efficient method for tracking 
disk block accesses and analyzing associations between 
blocks (Section 2). We then show how to efficiently 
detect sequences of accesses of disk blocks and to ap- 
propriately initiate prefetching at the disk level. Fur- 
ther aided by access history information, we show how 
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to detect complicated pseudo-sequences with high accu- 
racy (Section 3). We show that an implementation of 
these algorithms—collectively DiskSeen—in the current 
Linux kernel can yield significant performance improve- 
ments on representative applications (Section 4). 


2 Tracking Disk Accesses 


There are two questions to answer before describing 
DiskSeen. The first is what information about disk lo- 
cations and access times should be used by the prefetch 
policy. Because the disk-specific information is exposed 
using the unit of disk blocks, the second question is how 
to efficiently manage the potentially large amount of in- 
formation. In this section, we answer these two ques- 
tions. 


2.1 Exposing Disk Layout Information 


Generally, the more specific the information available for 
a particular disk, the more accurate an estimate a disk- 
aware policy can make about access costs. For example, 
knowing that blocks span a track boundary informs that 
access would incur the track crossing penalty [24]. As 
another example, knowing that a set of non-contiguous 
blocks have some spatial locality, the scheduler could in- 
fer that access of these blocks would incur the cost of 
semi-sequential access, intermediate between sequential 
and random access [26]. However, detailed disk perfor- 
mance characterization requires knowledge of physical 
disk geometry, which is not disclosed by disk manufac- 
turers, and its extraction, either interrogative or empiri- 
cal, is a challenging task [30, 23]. Different extraction 
approaches may have different accuracy and work only 
with certain types of disk drives (such as SCSI disks). 

An interface abstraction that disk devices commonly 
provide is logical disk geometry, which is a linearized 
data layout and represented by a sequence (0, 1, 2, ...,7] 
of logical block numbers (LBNs). Disk manufactur- 
ers usually make every effort to ensure that accessing 
blocks with consecutive LBNs has performance close 
to that of accessing contiguous blocks on disk by care- 
fully mapping logical blocks to physical locations with 
minimal disk head positioning cost [26]. Though the 
LBN does not disclose precise disk-specific information, 
we use it to represent disk layout for designing a disk- 
level prefetch policy because of its standardized avail- 
ability and portability across various computing plat- 
forms. In this paper, we will show that exposing? this 
logical disk layout is sufficient to demonstrate that incor- 
porating disk-side information with application-side in- 
formation into prefetch policies can yield significant per- 
formance benefits worthy of implementation. 
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2.2 The Block Table for Managing LBNs 


Currently LBNs are only used to identify locations of 
disk blocks for transfer between memory and disk. Here 
we track the access times of recently touched disk blocks 
via their LBNs and analyze the associations of access 
times among adjacent LBNs. The data structure holding 
this information must support efficient access of block 
entries and their neighboring blocks via LBNs, and effi- 
cient addition and removal of block entries. 





Figure 1: Block table. There are three levels in the example block 
table: two directory levels and one leaf level. The table entries at differ- 
ing levels are fit into separate memory pages. An entry at the leaf level 
is called a block table entry (BTE). If one page can hold 512 entries, the 
access time of a block with LBN 2,631,710 (10x 512? +20 x 512+-30) 
is recorded at the BTE entry labeled 30, which can be efficiently 
reached via directory-level entries labeled 10 and 20. 


The block table, which has been used in the DULO 
scheme for identifying block sequences [12], is inspired 
by the multi-level page table used for a process’s mem- 
ory address translation, which is used in almost all oper- 
ating systems. As shown in Figure 1, an LBN is broken 
into multiple segments, each of which is used as an off- 
set in the corresponding level of the table. In the DULO 
scheme, bank clock time, or block sequencing time, is 
recorded at the leaf level (i.e., block table entry (BTE)) 
to approximate block access time. In DiskSeen, a finer 
block access timing mechanism is used. We refer to the 
entire sequence of accessed disk blocks as the block ac- 
cess stream. The n* block in the stream has access index 
n. In DiskSeen, an access counter is incremented with 
each block reference; its value is the access index for that 
block and is recorded in the corresponding block table 
entry to represent the access time. 


To facilitate efficient removal of old BTEs, each direc- 
tory entry records the largest access index of all of the 
blocks under that entry. Purging the table of old blocks 
involves removing all blocks with access indices smaller 
than some given index. The execution of this operation 
entails traversing the table, top level first, identifying ac- 
cess indices smaller than the given index, removing the 
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corresponding subtrees, and reclaiming the memory. 


3. The Design of DiskSeen 


In essence, DiskSeen is a sequence-based history-aware 
prefetch scheme. We leave file-level prefetching enabled; 
DiskSeen concurrently performs prefetching at a lower 
level to mitigate the inadequacies of file-level prefetch- 
ing. DiskSeen seeks to detect sequences of block ac- 
cesses based on LBN. At the same time, it maintains 
block access history and uses the history information to 
further improve the effectiveness of prefetching when 
recorded access patterns are observed to be repeated. 
There are four objectives in the design of DiskSeen. 


1. Efficiency. We ensure that prefetched blocks are ina 
localized disk area and are accessed in the ascending 
order of their LBNs for optimal disk performance. 


2. Eagerness. Prefetching is initiated immediately 
when a prefetching opportunity emerges. 


3. Accuracy. Only the blocks that are highly likely to 
be requested are prefetched. 


4. Aggressiveness. Prefetching is made more aggres- 
sive if it helps to reduce request service times. 
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Figure 2: DiskSeen system diagram. Buffer cache is divided into 
two areas, prefetching and caching areas, according to their roles in the 
scheme. A block could be prefetched into the prefetching area based on 
either current or historical access information—both are recorded in the 
disk block table, or as directed by file-level prefetching. The caching 
area corresponds to the traditional buffer cache and is managed by the 
existing OS kernel policies except that prefetched but not-yet-requested 
blocks are no longer stored in the cache. A block is read into the caching 
area either from the prefetching area, if it is hit there, or directly from 
disk, all in an on-demand fashion. 


As shown in Figure 2, the buffer cache managed by 
DiskSeen consists of two areas: prefetching and caching 
areas. The caching area is managed by the existing OS 
kernel policies, to which we make little change for the 
sake of generality. We do, however, reduce the size of 
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the caching area and use that space for the prefetching 
area to make the performance comparison fair. 

DiskSeen distinguishes on-demand requests from file- 
level prefetch requests, basing disk-level prefetch deci- 
sions only on on-demand requests, which reflect applica- 
tions’ actual access patterns. While DiskSeen generally 
respects the decisions made by a file-level prefetcher, it 
also attempts to identify and screen out inaccurate pre- 
dictions by the prefetcher using its knowledge of deep 
access history. To this end, we treat the blocks contained 
in file-level prefetch requests as prefetch candidates and 
pass them to DiskSeen, rather than passing the requests 
directly to disk. DiskSeen forwards on-demand requests 
from existing request mechanisms directly to disk. We 
refer to disk requests from ‘above’ DiskSeen (e.g., appli- 
cation or file-level prefetchers) as high-level requests. 


3.1 Recording Access Indices 


Block access indices are read from a counter that incre- 
ments whenever a block is transferred into the caching 
area on demand. When the servicing of a block request 
is completed, either via a hit in the prefetching area or 
via the completion of a disk access, the current reading 
of the counter, an access index, is used as an access time 
to be recorded in the corresponding BTE in the block ta- 
ble. Each BTE holds the most recent access indices, to a 
maximum of four. In our prototype implementation, the 
size of a BTE is 128 bits. Each access index takes 31 bits 
and the other 4 bits are used to indicate block status in- 
formation such as whether a block is resident in memory. 
With a block size of 4K Bytes, the 31-bit access index can 
distinguish accesses to 8 TBytes of disk data. When the 
counter approaches its maximum value, specifically the 
range for used access index exceeds 7/8 of the maximum 
index range, we remove the indices whose values are in 
the first half of the used range in the block table. In prac- 
tice this progressive index clearing takes place very in- 
frequently and its impact is minimal. In addition, a block 
table that consumes 4MB of memory can record history 
for about 1GB file access working set. 


3.2 Coordinating Disk Accesses 


We monitor the effectiveness of high-level prefetchers by 
tracking the use of prefetch candidates by applications. 
When a prefetch candidate block is read into the prefetch- 
ing area, we mark the status of the block as prefetched 
in its BTE. This status can only be removed when an 
on-demand access of the block occurs. When the high- 
level prefetcher requests a prefetch candidate that is not 
yet resident in memory and has the prefetched status, 
DiskSeen ignores this candidate. This is because a pre- 
vious prefetching of the block has not been followed by 
any on-demand request for it, which suggests an inac- 


curate prediction on the block made by the high-level 
prefetcher. This ability to track history prefetching events 
allows DiskSeen to identify and correct some of the mis- 
prefetchings generated by file-level prefetch policies. 
For some access patterns, especially sequential ac- 
cesses, the set of blocks prefetched by a disk-level 
prefetcher may also be prefetch candidates of file-level 
prefetchers or may be on-demand requested by applica- 
tions. So we need to handle potentially concurrent re- 
quests for the same block. We coordinate these requests 
in the following way. Before a request is sent to the disk 
scheduler to be serviced by disk, we check the block(s) 
contained in the request against corresponding BTEs to 
determine whether the blocks are already in the prefetch- 
ing area. For this purpose, we designate a resident bit in 
each BTE, which is set to 1 when a block enters buffer 
cache, and is reset to 0 when it leaves the cache. There is 
also a busy bit in each BTE that serves as a lock to coor- 
dinate simultaneous requests for a particular block. A set 
busy bit indicates that a disk service on the correspond- 
ing block is under way, and succeeding requests for the 
block must wait on the lock. DiskSeen ignores prefetch 
candidates whose resident or busy bits are set. 


3.3 Sequence-based Prefetching 


The access of each block from a high-level request is 
recorded in the block table. Unlike maintaining ac- 
cess state per file, per process, in file-level prefetching, 
DiskSeen treats the disk as a one-dimensional block array 
that is represented by leaf-level entries in the block table. 
Its method of sequence detection and access prediction is 
similar in principle to that used for the file-level prefetch- 
ers in some popular operating systems such as Linux and 
FreeBSD [2, 20]. 


3.3.1 Sequence Detection 


Prefetching is activated when accesses of K contigu- 
ous blocks are detected, where KC is chosen to be 8 to 
heighten confidence of sequentiality. Detection is car- 
ried out in the block table. For a block in a high-level 
request we examine the most recent access indices of 
blocks physically preceding the block to see whether it 
is the Kth block in a sequence. This back-tracking op- 
eration on the block table is an efficient operation com- 
pared to disk service time. Because access of a sequence 
can be interleaved with accesses in other disk regions, 
the most recent access indices of the blocks in the se- 
quence are not necessarily consecutive. We only require 
that access indices of the blocks be monotonically de- 
creasing. However, too large a gap between the access 
indices of two contiguous blocks indicates that one of the 
two blocks might not be accessed before being evicted 
from the prefetching area (i.e., from memory) if they 
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were prefetched together as a sequence. Thus these two 
blocks should not be included in the same sequence. We 
set an access index gap threshold, T, as 1/64 of the size 
of the total system memory, measured in blocks. 


3.3.2 Sequence-based Prefetching 


When a sequence is detected we create two 8-block win- 
dows, called the current window and the readahead win- 
dow. We prefetch 8 blocks immediately ahead of the 
sequence into the current window, and the following 8 
blocks into the readahead window. We then monitor the 
number f of blocks that are hit in the current window by 
high-level requests. When the blocks in the readahead 
window start to be requested, we create a new reada- 
head window whose size is 2f, and the existing reada- 
head window becomes the new current window, up to 
a maximum window size. Specifically, we set minimal 
and maximum window sizes, min and max, respectively. 
If 2f < min, the prefetching is canceled. This is be- 
cause requesting a small number of blocks cannot amor- 
tize a disk head repositioning cost and so is inefficient. 
If 2f > maz, the prefetching size is maz. This is be- 
cause prefetching too aggressively imposes a high risk of 
mis-prefetching and increases pressure on the prefetch- 
ing area. In our prototype, min is 8 blocks and maz is 
32 blocks (with block size of 4KB). We note that the ac- 
tual number of blocks that are read into memory can be 
less than the prefetch size just specified because resident 
blocks in the prefetch scope are excluded from prefetch- 
ing. That is, the window size becomes smaller when 
more blocks in the prefetch scope are resident. Accord- 
ingly, prefetching is slowed down, or even stopped, when 
many blocks to be prefetched are already in memory. 


3.3.3 Data Structure for Managing Prefetched 
Blocks 


In the DiskSeen scheme, each on-going prefetch is rep- 
resented using a data structure called the prefetch stream. 
The prefetch stream is a pseudo-FIFO queue where 
prefetched blocks in the two windows are placed in the 
order of their LBNs. A block in the stream that is hit 
moves immediately to the caching area. For one or mul- 
tiple running programs concurrently accessing different 
disk regions, there would exist multiple streams. To facil- 
itate the replacement of blocks in the prefetching area, we 
have a global FIFO queue called the reclamation queue. 
All prefetched blocks are placed at the queue tail in the 
order of their arrival. Thus, blocks in the prefetch win- 
dows appear in both prefetch streams and the reclama- 
tion queue.* A block leaves the queue either because it 
is hit by a high-level request or it reaches the head of the 
queue. In the former case the block enters the caching 
area, in the latter case it is evicted from memory. 


3.4 History-aware Prefetching 


In the sequence-based prefetching, we only use the block 
accesses of current requests, or recently detected access 
sequences, to initiate sequential prefetching. Much richer 
history access information is available in the block table, 
which can be used to further improve prefetching. 


3.4.1 Access Trails 


To describe access history, we introduce the term 
trail to describe a sequence of blocks that have 
been accessed with a small time gap _ between 
each pair of adjacent blocks in the sequence and 
are located in a_ pre-determined region. Sup- 
pose blocks (Bi, Bo,...,Bn) are a trail, where 
0 < access-index(B;) — accessindex(B;-1) < T, 
and |LBN(B;) — LBN(B,)| < S, (i = 2,3,...,n), 
where T is the same access index gap threshold as the 
one used in the sequence detection for the sequence- 
based prefetching. A block can have up to four access 
indices, any one of which can be used to satisfy the 
given condition. If By, is the start block of the trail, 
all of the following blocks must be on either side of 
B, within distance S. We refer to the window of 2S 
blocks, centered at the start block, as the trail extent. 
The sequence detected in sequence-based prefetching 
is a special trail in which all blocks are on the same 
side of start block and have contiguous LBNs. By 
using a window of limited size (in our implementation 
S is 128), we allow a trail to capture only localized 
accesses so that prefetching such a trail is efficient 
and the penalty for a mis-prefetching is small. For an 
access pattern with accesses over a large area, multiple 
trails would be formed to track each set of proximate 
accesses rather than forming an extended trail that could 
lead to expensive disk head movements. Trail detection 
is of low cost because, when the access index of one 
block in a trail is specified, at most one access index 
of its following block is likely to be within T. This is 
because the gap between two consecutive access indices 
of a block is usually very large (because they represent 
access, eviction, and re-access). Figure 3 illustrates. 


3.4.2, Matching Trails 


While the sequence-based prefetching only relies on the 
current on-going trail to detect a pure sequence for acti- 
vating prefetching, we now can take advantage of history 
information, if available, to carry out prefetching even if 
a pure sequence cannot be detected, or to prefetch more 
accurately and at the right time. The general idea is 
to use the current trail to match history trails and then 
use matched history trails to identify prefetchable blocks. 
Note that history trails are detected in real-time and that 
there is no need to explicitly record them. 
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Figure 3: Access trails. Access index threshold T is assumed to be 
256. There are four trails starting from block B, in a segment of the 
block table: one current trail and three history trails. Trail 1 (Bi, Bs, 
Ba, Bs) corresponds to the on-going continuous block accesses. This 
trail cannot lead to a sequence-based prefetch because B2 is missing. 
It is echoed by two history trails: Trails 2 and 3, though Trail 1 only 
overlaps with part of Trail 2. A trail may run in the reverse direction, 
such as Trail 4. 


When there is an on-demand access of a disk block 
that is not in any current trail’s extent, we start tracking 
a new trail from that block. Meanwhile, we identify his- 
tory trails consisting of blocks visited by the current trail 
in the same order. Referring to Figure 3, when the current 
trail extends from B (85000) to B3(85001), two history 
trails are identified: Trail 2 (B, (63110), B3(63200)) and 
Trail 3 (B,(43500), B3(43501)). When the current trail 
advances to block B4, both Trail 2 and Trail 3 success- 
fully extend to it. However, only Trail 3 can match the 
current trail to Bs while Trail 2 is broken at the block. 


3.4.3 History-aware Prefetching 


Because of the strict matching requirement, we initiate 
history-aware prefetching right after we find a history 
trail that matches the current trail for a small number of 
blocks (4 blocks in the prototype). To use the matched 
history trails to find prefetchable blocks, we set up a trail 
extent centered at the last matched block, say block B. 
Then we run the history trails from B in the extent to 
obtain a set of blocks that the matched history trails will 
probably visit. Suppose ts is an access index of block 
B that is used in forming a matched history trail, and T 
is access index gap threshold. We then search the ex- 
tent for the blocks that contain an access index between 
ts and ts + T. We obtain the extension of the history 
trail in the extent by sorting the blocks in the ascend- 
ing order of their corresponding access indices. We then 
prefetch the non-resident ones in the order of their LBNs 
and place them in the current window, similarly to the 
sequence-based two-window prefetching. Starting from 
the last prefetched block, we similarly prefetch blocks 
into a readahead window. The initial window sizes, or 
the number of blocks to be prefetched, of these two win- 
dows are 8. When the window size is less than min(=8), 
prefetching aborts. When the window size is larger than 
max(=64), only the first maz blocks are prefetched. If 
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 43s1s | intersection of these trails. The two history-aware win- 


there are multiple matched history trails, we prefetch the 


dows are shifted forward much in the same way as in 
the sequence-based prefetching. To keep history-aware 
prefetching enabled, there must be at least one matched 
history trail. If the history-aware prefetching aborts, 
sequence-based prefetching is attempted. 


3.5 Balancing Memory Allocation between 
the Prefetching and Caching Areas 


In DiskSeen, memory is adaptively allocated between 
the prefetching area and caching area to maximize sys- 
tem performance, as follows. We extend the reclamation 
queue with a segment of 2048 blocks which receive the 
metadata of blocks evicted from the queue. We also set 
up a FIFO queue, of the same size as the segment for 
the prefetching area, that receives the metadata of blocks 
evicted from the caching area. We divide the runtime 
into epochs, whose size is the period when Ny- area disk 
blocks are requested, where Np— area is a sample of cur- 
rent sizes of the prefetching area in blocks. In each epoch 
we monitor the numbers of hits to these two segments 
(actually they are misses in the memory), Hprefetch and 
Hache, respectively. If |(Hoyrefetch = Heache)|/Np—area 
is larger than 10%, we move 128 blocks of memory from 
the area with fewer hits to the other area to balance the 
misses between the two. 


4 Experimental Evaluation 


To evaluate the performance of the DiskSeen scheme in 
a mainstream operating system, we implemented a pro- 
totype in the Linux 2.6.11 kernel. In the following sec- 
tions we first describe some implementation-related is- 
sues, then the experimental results of micro-benchmarks 
and real-life applications. 


4.1 Implementation Issues 


Unlike the existing prefetch policies that rely on high- 
level abstractions (i.e., file ID and offset) that map to 
disk blocks, the prefetch policy of DiskSeen directly ac- 
cesses blocks via their disk IDs (i.e., LBNs) without the 
knowledge of higher-level abstractions. By doing so, 
in addition to being able to extract disk-specific perfor- 
mance when accessing file contents, the policy can also 
prefetch metadata, such as inode and directory blocks, 
that cannot be seen via high-level abstractions, in LBN- 
ascending order to save disk rotation time. To make the 
LBN-based prefetched blocks usable by high-level I/O 
routines, it would be cumbersome to proactively back- 
translate LBNs to file/offset representations. Instead, we 
treat a disk partition as a raw device file to read blocks 
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in a prefetch operation and place them in the prefetching 
area. When a high-level I/O request is issued, we check 
the LBNs of requested blocks against those of prefetched 
blocks. A match causes a prefetched block to move into 
the caching area to satisfy the I/O request. 

To implement the prototype, we added to the stock 
Linux kernel about 1100 lines of code in 15 existing files 
concerned with memory management and the file system, 
and another about 3700 lines in new files to implement 
the main algorithms of DiskSeen. 


4.2 Experimental Setup 


The experiments were conducted on a machine with 
a 3.0GHz Intel Pentium 4 processor, 512MB memory, 
Western Digital WD1600JB 160GB 7200rpm hard drive. 
The hard drive has an 8MB cache. The OS is Redhat 
Linux WS4 with the Linux 2.6.11 kernel using the Ext3 
file system. Regarding the parameters for DiskSeen, T, 
the access index gap threshold, is set as 2048, and S, 
which is used to determine the trail extent, is set as 128. 


4.3 Performance of One-run Benchmarks 


We selected six benchmarks to measure their individ- 
ual run times in varying scenarios. These benchmarks 
represent various common disk access patterns of inter- 
est. Among the six benchmarks, which are briefly de- 
scribed following, strided and reversed are synthetic and 
the other four are real-life applications. 


1. strided is a program that reads a 1GB file in a strided 
fashion—it reads every other 4KB of data from the 
beginning to the end of the file. There is a small 
amount of compute time after each read. 


2. reversed is a program that sequentially reads one 
1GB file from its end to its beginning. 


3. CVS is a version control utility commonly used in 
software development environment. We ran cvs -q 
diff, which compares a user’s working directory to a 
central repository, over two identical data sets stored 
with 50GB space between them. 


4. diffis a tool that compares two files for character-by- 
character differences. This was run on two data sets. 
Its general access pattern is similar to that of CVS. 
We use their subtle differences to illustrate perfor- 
mance differences DiskSeen can make. 


5. grep is a tool to search a collection of files for lines 
containing a match to a given regular expression. It 
was run to search for a keyword in a large data set. 


6. TPC-H is a decision support benchmark that pro- 
cesses business-oriented queries against a database 


system. In our experiment we use PostgreSQL 
7.3.18 as the database server. We choose the scale 
factor 1 to generate the database and run a query 
against it. We use queries 4 and 17 in the experi- 
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Figure 4: Execution times of the six benchmarks, including two TPC- 
H queries, Q4 and Q17. 


To facilitate the analysis of experiment results across 
different benchmarks, we use the source code tree of 
Linux kernel 2.6.11, as the data set, whose size is about 
236MB, in benchmarks CVS, diff, and grep. Figure 4 
shows the execution times of the benchmarks on the stock 
Linux kernel, and the times for their first and second runs 
on the kernel with the DiskSeen enhancement. Between 
any two consecutive runs, the buffer cache is emptied 
to ensure all blocks are accessed from disk in the sec- 
ond run. For most of the benchmarks, the first runs with 
DiskSeen achieve substantial performance improvements 
due to DiskSeen’s sequence-based prefetching, while the 
second runs enjoy further improvement because of the 
history information from the first runs. The improved 
performance for the second runs is meaningful in practice 
because users often run a program multiple times with 
only part of the input changed, leaving the on-disk data 
set accessed as well as access patterns over them largely 
unchanged across runs. For example, a user may run grep 
many times to search different patterns over the same set 
of files, or CVS or diff again with some minor changes 
to several files. Following we analyze the performance 
results in detail for each benchmark. 

Strided, reversed. With its strided access patterns no 
sequential access patterns can be detected for stride ei- 
ther at the file level or at disk level. The first run with 
DiskSeen does not reduce its execution time. Neither 
does it increase its execution time, which shows that the 
overhead of DiskSeen is minimal. We have a similar ob- 
servation with reversed. With the history information, 
the second runs of the two benchmarks with DiskSeen 
show significant execution reductions: 27% for stride 
and 51% for reversed, because history trails lead us to 
find the prefetchable blocks. It is not surprising to see 
a big improvement with reversed. Without prefetching, 
reversed accesses can cause a full disk rotation time to 
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service each request. DiskSeen prefetches blocks in large 
aggregates and requests them in ascending order of their 
LBNs, and all these blocks can be prefetched in one disk 
rotation. Note that the disk scheduler has little chance 
to reverse the continuously arriving requests and service 
them without waiting for a disk rotation, because it usu- 
ally works in a work-conserving fashion and requests 
are always dispatched to disk at the earliest possible 
time. This is true at least for synchronous requests from 
the same process. Recognizing that reverse sequential 
and forward/backward strided accesses are common and 
performance-critical access patterns in high-performance 
computing, the GPFS file system from IBM [25] and the 
MPI-IO standard [19] provide special treatment for iden- 
tifying and prefetching these blocks. If history access in- 
formation is available, DiskSeen can handle these access 
patterns as well as more complicated patterns without 
making file systems themselves increasingly complex. 
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Figure 5: A sample of CVS execution without DiskSeen. 
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Figure 6: A sample of CVS execution with DiskSeen. 





CVS, diff. As shown in Figure 4, DiskSeen signifi- 
cantly improves the performance of both CVS and diffon 
the first run and further on the second run. This is because 
the Linux source code tree mostly consists of small files, 
and at the file level, sequences across these files cannot 
be detected, so prefetching is only occasionally activated 
in the stock Linux kernel. However, many sequences can 
be detected at the disk level even without history infor- 
mation. Figure 5 shows a segment of CVS execution with 
the stock kernel. The X axis shows the sequence of ac- 
cesses to disk blocks, and the Y axis shows the LBNs of 
these blocks. Lines connect points representing consec- 
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utive accesses to indicate disk head movements. In com- 
parison, Figure 6 shows the same segment of the second 
run of CVS with DiskSeen. Most of disk head move- 
ments between the working directory and the CVS repos- 
itory are eliminated by the disk-level prefetching. The 
figure also marks accesses of blocks that are on-demand 
fetched or prefetched into different prefetch streams. It 
can be seen that there are multiple concurrent prefetch 
streams, and most accesses are prefetches. 


Certainly the radial distance between the directories 
also plays a role in the CVS executions because the disk 
head must travel for a longer time to read data in the other 
directory as the distance increases. Figure 7 shows how 
the execution times of CVS with the stock kernel and its 
runs with DiskSeen would change with the increase in 
distance. We use disk capacity between the two direc- 
tories to represent their distance. Although all execution 
times increase with the increase of the distance, the time 
for the stock kernel is affected more severely because 
of the number of head movements involved. For exam- 
ple, when the distance increases from 10GB to 90GB, 
the time for the original kernel increases by 70%, while 
the times for first run and second run with DiskSeen in- 
creases by only 51% and 36%, respectively. 
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Figure 7: CVS execution times with different directory distances. 


While the first runs of CVS and diff with DiskSeen 
reduce execution times by 16% and 18%, respectively, 
the second of them can further reduce the times by an- 
other 16% and 36%. For CVS, each directory in a CVS- 
managed source tree (i.e., working directory) contains a 
directory, named as CVS, to store versioning informa- 
tion. When CVS processes each directory, it first checks 
the CVS subdirectory, then comes back to examine other 
files/directories in their order in the directory. This visit 
to the CVS subdirectory disrupts the sequential accesses 
of regular files in the source code tree, and causes a dis- 
ruption in the sequence-based prefetching. In the sec- 
ond run, new prefetch sequences including the out-of- 
order blocks (that might not be purely sequential) can be 
formed by observing history trails. Thus the performance 
gets further improvement. There are also many non- 
sequentialities in the execution of diff that prevents its 
first run from exploiting the full performance potential. 
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When we extract a kernel tar ball, the files/directories in 
a parent directory are not necessarily laid out in the al- 
phabetical order of their names. However, diff accesses 
these files/directories in strict alphabetical order. So even 
though these files/directories have been well placed se- 
quentially on disk, these mismatched orders would break 
many disk sequences, even making accesses in some di- 
rectories close to random. This is why diffhas worse per- 
formance than CVS. Again during the second run, history 
trails help to find the blocks that are proximate and have 
been accessed within a relatively short period of time. 
DiskSeen then sends prefetch requests for these blocks 
in the ascending order of their LBNs. In this way, the 
mismatch can be largely corrected and the performance 
is significantly improved. 

Grep: While it is easy to understand the significant 
performance improvements of CVS and diff due to their 
alternate accesses of two remote disk regions, we must 
examine why grep, which only searches a local directory, 
also has good performance improvement, a 20% reduc- 
tion in its execution time. 
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Figure 8: A sample of grep execution without DiskSeen. 
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Figure 9: A sample of grep execution with DiskSeen. 


Figure 8 shows a segment of execution of grep in the 
stock Linux kernel. This collection of stair-like accesses 
corresponds to two cylinder groups. In each cylinder 
group, inode blocks are located in the beginning, fol- 
lowed by file data blocks. Before a file is accessed, its 
inode must be inspected, so we see many lines dropping 
down from file data blocks to inode blocks in a cylinder 
group. Figure 9 shows the corresponding segment of exe- 
cution of first run of grep with DiskSeen. By prefetching 
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inode blocks in DiskSeen, most of the disk head move- 
ments disappear. The figure also shows that accesses 
to inode blocks and data blocks from different prefetch 
streams. This is a consequence of the decision to only 
attempt to prefetch in each localized area. 


TPC-H: In this experiment, Query 4 performs a 
merge-join against table orders and table lineitem. It se- 
quentially searches table orders for records representing 
orders placed in a specific time frame, and for each such 
record the query searches for the matched records in ta- 
ble lineitem by referring to an index file. Because table 
lineitem was created by adding records generally accord- 
ing to the order time, DiskSeen can identify sequences in 
each small disk area for prefetching. In addition, history- 
aware prefetching can exploit history trails for further 
prefetching opportunities (e.g., reading the index file), 
and achieve a 26% reduction of execution time compared 
to the time for the stock kernel. 


However, the second run of Q17 with DiskSeen shows 
performance degradation (a 10% execution increase over 
the time for the run on the stock kernel). We care- 
fully examined its access pattern in the query and found 
that table lineitem was read in a close-to-random fashion 
with insignificant spatial locality in many small disk ar- 
eas. While we used a relatively large access index gap 
(T = 2048) in the experiment, this locality would make 
history-aware DiskSeen form many prefetch streams, 
each for a disk area, and prefetch a large number of 
blocks that will not be used soon. This causes thrashing 
that even the extended metadata segment of the reclama- 
tion queue cannot detect it due to its relative small size. 
To confirm this observation, we reduced T to 256 and 
re-ran the query with DiskSeen to which history access 
information is available. With the reduced T, the execu- 
tion time is increased by only 2.6%. 
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Figure 10: The sizes of requests serviced by disk. 


Disk request sizes: Disk performance is directly af- 
fected by the sizes of requests a disk receives. To ob- 
tain the sizes, we instrument the Linux kernel to monitor 
READ/WRITE commands issued to the IDE disk con- 
troller and record the sizes of corresponding requests. We 
report the average size of all the requests during the exe- 
cutions of the benchmarks in Figure 10. From the figure 
we can see that in most cases DiskSeen significantly in- 
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creases the average request sizes, which corresponds to 
their respective execution reductions shown in Figure 4. 
These increases are not proportional to their respective 
reductions in execution time because of factors such as 
the proportion of I/O time in the total execution time and 
differences in the seek times incurred. 


4.4 Performance of Continuously Running 
Application 


For applications that are continuously running against 
the same set of disk data, previous disk accesses could 
serve as the history access information to improve the 
V/O performance of current disk accesses. To test this 
we installed a Web server running the general hyper- 
text cross-referencing tool Linux Cross-Reference (LXR) 
[15]. This tool is widely used by Linux developers for 
searching Linux source code. 

We use the LXR 0.3 search engine on the Apache 
2.0.50 HTTP Server, and use Glimpse 4.17.3 as the free- 
text search engine. The file set searched is three ver- 
sions of the Linux kernel source code: 2.4.20, 2.6.11, 
and 2.6.15. Glimpse divides the files in each kernel into 
256 partitions, indexes the file set based on partitions, and 
generates an index file showing the keyword locations in 
terms of partitions. The total size of the three kernels 
and the index files is 896MB. To service a search query, 
glimpse searches the index file first, then accesses the 
files included in the partitions matched in the index files. 
On the client side, we used WebStone 2.5 [29] to gen- 
erate 25 clients concurrently submitting freetext search 
queries. Each client randomly picks a keyword from a 
pool of 50 keywords and sends it to the server. It sends 
its next query request once it receives the results of its 
previous query. We randomly select 25 Linux symbols 
from file /boot/System.map and another 25 popular OS 
terms such as “/ru”, “scheduling”, “page” as the pool 
of candidate query keywords. Each keyword is searched 
in all three kernels. The metric we use is throughput of 
the query system represented by MBit/sec, which means 
the number of Mega bits of query results returned by the 
server per second. This metric is also used for reporting 
WebStone benchmark results. 
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Figure 11: LXR throughputs with and without DiskSeen. 
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Figure 11 shows the LXR throughputs on the ker- 
nels with and without DiskSeen at different times dur- 
ing its execution. We have two observations. First, 
DiskSeen improves LXR’s throughput. This is achieved 
by prefetching contiguous small files at disk level. Sec- 
ond, from the tenth minute to twentieth minute of the ex- 
ecution, the throughput of LXR with DiskSeen keeps in- 
creasing, while the throughput of LXR without DiskSeen 
does not improve. This demonstrates that DiskSeen can 
help the application self-improve its performance by us- 
ing its own accumulated history access information. 
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Figure 12: Prefetching area allocation and percentage of blocks 
fetched by sequence-based prefetching 


Figure 12 shows that the size of the prefetching area 
changes dynamically during execution, and the percent- 
ages of blocks that are prefetched through sequence- 
based prefetching, including the prefetch candidates that 
are loaded, over all prefetched blocks. We can see 
that smaller percentages of blocks are loaded through 
sequence-based prefetching as the application proceeds, 
i.e., a larger percentage of blocks are loaded through 
history-aware prefetching, because of the availability of 
history information. This trend corresponds to the reduc- 
tion of the prefetching area size. History-aware prefetch- 
ing has higher accuracy than sequence-based prefetch- 
ing (the miss ratios of history-aware prefetching and 
sequence-based prefetching are 5.2% and 11%, respec- 
tively), and most blocks fetched by history prefetching 
are hits and are moved to the caching area shortly after 
they enter the prefetching area. Thus, there are fewer hits 
to the metadata segment extended from the reclamation 
queue in the prefetching area. Accordingly, DiskSeen 
adaptively re-allocates some buffer space used by the 
prefetching area to the caching area. 


4.5 Interference of Noisy History 


While well matched history access information left by 
prior run of applications is expected to provide accurate 
hints and improve performance, a reasonable speculation 
is that a misleading history could confuse DiskSeen and 
even direct DiskSeen to prefetch wrong blocks so as to 
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cause DiskSeen to actually degrade application perfor- 
mance. To investigate the interference effect caused by 
noisy history on DiskSeen’s performance, we designed 
experiments in which two applications access the same 
set of data with different access patterns. We use grep 
and diff as test applications. Grep searches a keyword 
in a Linux source code tree, which is also used by diff 
to compare against another Linux source code tree. We 
know that grep scans files basically in the order of their 
disk layout, but diff visits files in the alphabetic order of 
directory/file names. 


In the first two experiments, we run the applications al- 
ternatively, specifically in sequence (diff, grep, diff, grep) 
in experiment I and sequence (grep, diff, grep, diff) in 
experiment II. Between any two consecutive runs, the 
buffer cache is emptied to ensure the second run does 
not benefit from cached data while history access infor- 
mation in the block table is passed across a sequence of 
runs in an experiment. The execution times compared to 
the stock kernel are shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1: Execution times for diff and grep when they are alternately 
executed in different orders or concurrently, with DiskSeen, compared 
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times. 


If we use the execution times without any history 
as reference points (the first runs in experiments I and 
II), where only sequence-based prefetching occurs, noisy 
history causes the degradation of performance in the first 
run of grep by 16% (14.0s vs. 16.3s) in experiment I, 
while it accidentally helps improve the performance in 
the first run of diff by 17% (81.1s vs. 67.7s) in ex- 
periment I. The degradation in experiment I is due to 
the history access information left by diff that misleads 
DiskSeen, which is running grep, to infer that a matched 
history trail has been found and initiate a history-based 
prefetching. However, the matched history trail is broken 
when diff takes a different order to visit files. This causes 
DiskSeen to fall back to its sequence-based prefetching, 
which takes some time to be activated (accesses of 8 
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contiguous blocks). Thus, history-aware prefetching at- 
tempts triggered by noisy history keep sequence-based 
prefetching from achieving its performance potential. It 
is interesting to see that a trail left by grep improves the 
performance of diff, which has a different access pat- 
tern, in Experiment II. This is because the trails left by 
grep are also sequences on disk. Using these trails for 
history-aware prefetching essentially does not change the 
behavior of sequence-based prefetching, except that the 
prefetching becomes more aggressive, which helps re- 
duce diffs execution time. For the second runs of grep 
or diff in either experiment, the execution times are very 
close to those of the second runs shown in Figure 4. This 
demonstrates that noisy history only very slightly inter- 
feres with history-aware prefetching if there also exists a 
well-matched history in the block table (e.g., the ones left 
by the first runs of grep or diff, respectively). 

In the third experiment, we concurrently ran these two 
applications five times, with the times of each run re- 
ported in Table 1, along with their counterparts for the 
stock kernel. The data shared by diffand grep are fetched 
from disk by whichever application first issues requests 
for them, and requests for the same blocks from the other 
application are satisfied in memory. The history of the ac- 
cesses of the shared blocks is the result of mixed requests 
from both applications. Because of the uncertainty in 
process scheduling, access sequences cannot be exactly 
repeated between different runs. Each run of the two 
applications leaves different access trails on the shared 
blocks, which are noisy history that interferes with the 
current DiskSeen prefetching. The more runs there have 
been, the more history is recorded, the easier it is to trig- 
ger an incorrect history-aware prefetching. This is why 
the execution time of grep keeps increasing until the fifth 
run (we keep at most four access indices for each block). 
Unlike grep, the execution time of diff in the second run 
is decreased by 23% (34.6s over 44.9s). This is because 
history-aware prefetching of the other source code tree, 
which is not touched by grep, is not affected by the inter- 
ference. 


4.6 DiskSeen with a Contrived Adverse 
Workload 


To demonstrate the extent to which DiskSeen could be ill- 
behaved, we designed an arguably worst-case scenario in 
which all predictions made by history-aware prefetching 
are wrong. In the experiment, a 4GB file was divided into 
chunks of 20 4KB blocks. Initially we sequentially read 
the file from its beginning to create a corresponding se- 
quential trail. After removing buffered blocks of the file 
from memory, we read four blocks at the beginning of 
each chunk, chunk by chunk from the beginning to the 
end of the file. The access of four blocks in a chunk trig- 
gers a history-aware prefetching, which prefetches two 
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windows, each of 8 blocks, in the same chunk. These 16 
blocks in each chunk are all mis-predicted. The experi- 
mental result shows that for the second file read DiskSeen 
increased the execution time by 3.4% (from 68.0 seconds 
in the stock kernel to 70.3 seconds with DiskSeen). The 
small increase is due to the sequential access of chunks, 
in which the disk head will move over the prefetched 
blocks whether or not prefetch requests are issued. To 
eliminate this favorable scenario, we randomly accessed 
the chunks in the second read, still with only four blocks 
requested from each chunk. This time DiskSeen in- 
creased the execution time by 19% (from 317 seconds 
in the stock kernel to 378 seconds with DiskSeen), which 
represents a substantial performance loss. However, this 
scenario of a slowdown of more than fourfold (for either 
scheme) could often be avoided at the application level 
by optimizing large-scope random accesses into sequen- 
tial accesses or small-region random accesses. 


4.7 Discussion and Future Work 


From the benchmarking we have conducted, DiskSeen is 
most effective in transforming random or semi-random 
accesses that take place on one or more limited disk areas 
into (semi-)sequential accesses in each disk locality. It is 
also effective in discovery and exploitation of sequential 
on-disk access that is difficult to detect at the file level. 

We have not implemented a prefetch throttling mech- 
anism in DiskSeen. This makes our system incapable of 
responding to overly-aggressive prefetching that leads to 
thrashing (e.g., in the case of Q17 of TPC-H) and miss- 
prefetching (e.g., in the case described in Section 4.6). 
An apparent fix to the issue would be a policy that adap- 
tively adjusts the access index gap (T7’) based on the ef- 
fectiveness of recent prefetchings (i.e., the percentage 
of blocks prefetched by the history-aware approach that 
were subsequently used). However, in a system where 
applications of various access patterns run concurrently, 
the adjustment may have to be made differently for dif- 
ferent applications, or different access index gaps need to 
be used. While our experiments suggest that a fixed T 
works well for most access patterns and its negative im- 
pact is limited, we leave a comprehensive investigation 
of the issue as our future work. 

There are several limitations in our work to be ad- 
dressed in the future. First, our implementation and per- 
formance evaluations are currently based on one disk 
drive. Most enterprise-level storage systems are com- 
posed of RAIDs and their associated controllers. While 
we expect that DiskSeen can retain most of its per- 
formance merits because the mappings between logical 
blocks and the physical blocks on multiple disks still 
maintain high performance for contiguous LBN accesses, 
some new issues have to be addressed, such as the condi- 
tions on which prefetching should cross the disk bound- 


ary and the relationship between prefetching aggressive- 
ness and parallelism of RAID. Second, we have evalu- 
ated the prototype only in a controlled experimental set- 
ting. It would be worthwhile to evaluate the system in 
a real-world environment with mixed workloads running 
for extended periods, such as using it on a file server that 
supports programming projects of a class of students or 
an E-business service. Third, the block table could be- 
come excessively large. For example, streaming of data 
from an entire SOOGB disk drive can cause the table grow 
to 2GB. In this case, we need to page out the table to the 
disk. Other solutions would be compression of the table 
or avoidance of recording streaming access in the table. 


5 Related Work 


There are several areas of effort related to this work, 
spanning applications, operating systems, and file sys- 
tems. 

Intelligent prefetching algorithms: Prefetching is 
an actively research area for improving I/O perfor- 
mance. Operating systems usually employ sophisticated 
heuristics to detect sequential block accesses to acti- 
vate prefetching, as well as adaptively adjust the num- 
ber of blocks to be prefetched within the scope of a sin- 
gle file [20, 22]. By working at the file abstraction and 
lacking mechanism for recording historically detected 
sequential access patterns, the prefetch policies usually 
make conservative predictions, and so may miss many 
prefetching opportunities [21]. Moreover, their predic- 
tions cannot span files. 

There do exist approaches that allow prefetching 
across files. In these approaches, system-wide file ac- 
cess history has been used in probability-based prediction 
algorithms, which track sequences of file access events 
and evaluate the probability of file occurrences in the se- 
quences [9, 13]. These approaches may achieve a high 
prediction accuracy via their use of historical informa- 
tion. However, the prediction and prefetching are built 
on the unit of files rather than file blocks, which makes 
the approaches more suitable to web proxy/server file 
prefetching than to the prefetching in general-purpose 
operating systems [6]. The complexity and space costs 
have also thus far prevented them from being deployed in 
general-purpose operating systems. Moreover, these ap- 
proaches are not applicable to prefetching for disk paging 
in virtual memory and file metadata. 

Hints from applications: Prefetching can be made 
more effective with hints given by applications. In 
the TIP project, applications disclose their knowledge 
of future I/O accesses to enable informed caching and 
prefetching [18, 27]. The requirements on hints are usu- 
ally high—they are expected to be detailed and to be 
given early enough to be useful. There are some other 
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buffer cache management schemes using hints from ap- 
plications [3, 5]. 

Compared with the method used in DiskSeen, 
application-hinted prefetching has limitations: (1) The 
requirements for generating detailed hints may put too 
much burden on application programmers, and could be 
infeasible. As an example, a file system usage study for 
Windows NT shows that only 5% of file-opens with se- 
quential reads actually take advantage of the option for 
indicating their sequential access pattern to improve I/O 
performance [28]. Another study conducted at Microsoft 
Research shows a consistent result [7]. It would be a 
big challenge to require programmers to provide detailed 
hints sometimes by even restructuring the programs, as 
described in the papers on TIP [18, 27]. The DiskSeen 
scheme, in contrast, is transparent to applications. (2) 
The sequentiality across files and the sequentiality of data 
disk locations still cannot be disclosed by applications, 
which are important for prefetching of small files. In 
our work this sequentiality can be easily detected and ex- 
ploited. 

Prefetching hints can also be automatically abstracted 
by compilers [16] or generated by OS-supported spec- 
ulative executions [4, 8]. Another interesting work is a 
tool called C-Miner [14], which uses a data mining tech- 
nique to infer block correlations by monitoring disk block 
access sequences. The discovered correlations can be 
used to determine prefetchable blocks. Though the per- 
formance benefits of these approaches can be significant, 
they do not cover the benefits gained from simultaneously 
exploiting temporal and spatial correlations among on- 
disk blocks. In a sense, our work is complementary. 

Improving data placement: Exposing information 
from the lower layers up for better utilization of hard 
disk is an active research topic. Most of the work fo- 
cuses on using disk-specific knowledge for improving 
data placements on disk that facilitate the efficient ser- 
vicing of future requests. For example, Fast File Sys- 
tem (FFS) and its variants allocate related data and meta- 
data into the same cylinder group to minimize seeks 
[17, 10]. Traxtent-aware file system excludes track 
boundary block from being allocated for better disk se- 
quential access performance [24]. However, these op- 
timized block placements cannot be seen at the file ab- 
straction. Because most files are of small sizes (e.g., a 
study on Windows NT file system usage shows that 40% 
of operations are to files shorter than 2KB [28]), prefetch- 
ing based on individual file abstractions cannot take full 
advantages of these efforts. In contrast, DiskSeen can 
directly benefit from these techniques by being able to 
more easily find sequences that can be efficiently ac- 
cessed based on optimized disk layout. 

Recently, the FS2 file system was proposed to dynam- 
ically create block replicas in free spaces on disk ac- 
cording to the observed disk access patterns [11]. These 
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replicas can be used to provide faster accesses of disk 
data. FS2 dynamically adjusts disk data layout to make 
it friendly to the changing data request pattern, while 
DiskSeen leverages buffer cache management to create 
disk data request patterns that exploit current disk layout 
for high bandwidth. These two approaches are comple- 
mentary. Compared with looking for free disk space to 
make replicas consistent to the access patterns in FS2, 
DiskSeen can be more flexible and responsive to the 
changing access pattern. 


6 Conclusions 


DiskSeen addresses a pressing issue in prefetch 
techniques—how to exploit disk-specific information so 
that effective disk performance is improved. By effi- 
ciently tracking disk accesses both in the live request 
stream and recorded prior requests, DiskSeen performs 
more accurate block prefetching and achieves more con- 
tinuous streaming of data from disk by following the 
block number layout on the disk. DiskSeen overcomes 
barriers imposed by file-level prefetching such as the 
difficulties in relating accesses across file boundaries or 
across lifetimes of open files. At the same time, DiskSeen 
complements rather than supplants high-level prefetching 
schemes. Our implementation of the DiskSeen scheme 
in the Linux 2.6 kernel shows that it can significantly im- 
prove the effectiveness of prefetching, reducing execu- 
tion times by 20%-53% for micro-benchmarks and real 
applications such as grep, CVS, TPC-H, and LXR. 
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Notes 


' We make this statement for generic OS kernels. Some operat- 
ing systems adopt aggressive prefetch policies which rely on high-level 
knowledge about user/application behaviors. An example is the Super- 
Fetch technique in Windows Vista, which performs prefetching accord- 
ing to particular applications, users, usage times of day or even usage 
days of week. 

?Specifically we do not expose information about logical disk lay- 
out, which actually has been available for prefetch operations in oper- 
ating systems. We use ‘expose’ to indicate a general approach utilizing 
low-level disk-specific knowledge, which could include hidden disk ge- 
ometry information below the LBN abstraction in future work. 

3In the implementation the prefetch streams are only a conceptual 
data structure—they are embedded in the reclamation queue and blocks 
appear only once. 
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A Memory Soft Error Measurement on Production Systems* 


Xin Li Kai Shen 


Abstract 


Memory state can be corrupted by the impact of par- 
ticles causing single-event upsets (SEUs). Understanding 
and dealing with these soft (or transient) errors is impor- 
tant for system reliability. Several earlier studies have pro- 
vided field test measurement results on memory soft error 
rate, but no results were available for recent production 
computer systems. We believe the measurement results on 
real production systems are uniquely valuable due to var- 
ious environmental effects. This paper presents method- 
ologies for memory soft error measurement on production 
systems where performance impact on existing running ap- 
plications must be negligible and the system administrative 
control might or might not be available. 

We conducted measurements in three distinct system en- 
vironments: a rack-mounted server farm for a popular 
Internet service (Ask.com search engine), a set of office 
desktop computers (Univ. of Rochester), and a geograph- 
ically distributed network testbed (PlanetLab). Our pre- 
liminary measurement on over 300 machines for varying 
multi-month periods finds 2 suspected soft errors. In par- 
ticular, our result on the Internet servers indicates that, 
with high probability, the soft error rate is at least two or- 
ders of magnitude lower than those reported previously. 
We provide discussions that attribute the low error rate to 
several factors in today’s production system environments. 
As a contrast, our measurement unintentionally discov- 
ers permanent (or hard) memory faults on 9 out of 212 
Ask.com machines, suggesting the relative commonness of 
hard memory faults. 


1 Introduction 


Environmental noises can affect the operation of micro- 
electronics to create soft errors. As opposed to a “hard” er- 
ror, a soft error does not leave lasting effects once it is cor- 
rected or the machine restarts. A primary noise mechanism 
in today’s machines is particle strike. Particles hitting the 
silicon chip create electron-hole pairs which, through dif- 
fusion, can collect at circuit nodes and outweigh the charge 
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stored and create a flip of logical state, resulting in an error. 
The soft error problem at sea-level was first discovered by 
Intel in 1978 [9]. 

Understanding the memory soft error rate is an impor- 
tant part in assessing whole-system reliability. In the pres- 
ence of inexplicable system failures, software developers 
and system administrators sometimes point to possible oc- 
currences of soft errors without solid evidence. As another 
motivating example, recent studies have investigated the 
influence of soft errors on software systems [10] and par- 
allel applications [5], based on presumably known soft er- 
ror rate and occurrence patterns. Understanding realistic 
error occurrences would help quantify the results of such 
studies. 

A number of soft error measurement studies have been 
performed in the past. Probably the most extensive test re- 
sults published were from IBM [12, 14-16]. Particularly 
in a 1992 test, IBM reported 5950 FIT (Failures In Time, 
specifically, errors in 10° hours) of error rate for a vendor 
4Mbit DRAM. The most recently published results that 
we are aware of were based on tests in 2001 at Sony and 
Osaka University [8]. They tested 0.18 zm and 0.25 um 
SRAM devices to study the influence of altitude, technol- 
ogy, and different sources of particles on the soft error rate, 
though the paper does not report any absolute error rate. To 
the best of our knowledge, Normand’s 1996 paper [11] re- 
ported the only field test on production systems. In one 4- 
month test, they found 4 errors out of 4 machines with total 
8.8 Gbit memory. In another 30-week test, they found 2 er- 
rors out of 1 machine with 1 Gbit memory. Recently, Tez- 
zaron [13] collected error rates reported by various sources 
and concluded that 1000-SOOOFIT per Mbit would be a 
reasonable error rate for modern memory devices. In sum- 
mary, these studies all suggest soft error rates in the range 
of 200-5000 FIT per Mbit. 

Most of the earlier measurements (except [8]) were over 
a decade old and most of them (except [11]) were con- 
ducted in artificial computing environments where the tar- 
get devices are dedicated for the measurement. Given the 
scaling of technology and the countermeasures deployed 
at different levels of system design, the trends of error rate 
in real-world systems are not clear. Less obvious environ- 
mental factors may also play a role. For example, the way 
a machine is assembled and packaged as well as the mem- 
ory chip layout on the main computer board can affect the 
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chance of particle strikes and consequently the error rate. 

We believe it is desirable to measure memory soft er- 
rors in today’s representative production system environ- 
ments. Measurement on production systems poses signif- 
icant challenges. The infrequent nature of soft errors de- 
mands long-term monitoring. As such, our measurement 
must not introduce any noticeable performance impact on 
the existing running applications. Additionally, to achieve 
wide deployment of such measurements, we need to con- 
sider the cases where we do not have administrative control 
on measured machines. In such cases, we cannot perform 
any task requiring the privileged accesses and our measure- 
ment tool can be run only at user level. The rest of this 
paper describes our measurement methodology, deployed 
measurements in production systems, our preliminary re- 
sults and the result analysis. 


2 Measurement Methodology and Imple- 
mentation 


We present two soft error measurement approaches tar- 
geting different production system environments. The first 
approach, memory controller direct checking, requires ad- 
ministrative control on the machine and works only with 
ECC memory. The second approach, non-intrusive user- 
level monitoring, does not require administrative control 
and works best with non-ECC memory. For each approach, 
we describe its methodology, implementation, and analyze 
its performance impact on existing running applications in 
the system. 


2.1 Memory Controller Direct Checking 


An ECC memory module contains extra circuitry stor- 
ing redundant information. Typically it implements single 
error correction and double error detection (SEC-DED). 
When an error is encountered, the memory controller hub 
(a.k.a. Northbridge) records necessary error information in 
some special-purpose registers. Meanwhile, if the error in- 
volves a single bit, then it is corrected automatically by 
the controller. The memory controller typically signals the 
BIOS firmware when an error is discovered. The BIOS 
error-recording policies vary significantly from machine to 
machine. In most cases, single-bit errors are ignored and 
never recorded. The BIOS typically clears the error in- 
formation in memory controller registers on receiving er- 
ror signals. Due to the BIOS error handling, the operating 
system would not be directly informed of memory errors 
without reconfiguring the memory controller. 

Our memory controller direct checking of soft errors in- 
cludes two components: 


e Hardware configuration: First, we disable any BIOS 
manipulation of the memory controller error handling 
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in favor of error handling by the OS software. Partic- 
ularly, we do not allow BIOS to clear memory con- 
troller error information. Second, we enable peri- 
odic hardware-level memory scrubbing which walks 
through the memory space to check errors. This is 
in addition to error detection triggered by software- 
initiated memory reading. Errors discovered at the 
hardware level are recorded in appropriate mem- 
ory controller registers. Memory scrubbing is typi- 
cally performed at a low frequency (e.g., 1 GB per 
1.5 hours) to minimize its energy consumption and in- 
terruption to running applications. 

e Software probing: We augment the OS to periodically 
probe appropriate memory controller registers and ac- 
quire desired error information. Since the memory 
controller register space is limited and usually only a 
few errors are recorded, error statistics can be lost if 
the registers are not read and cleared in time. Fortu- 
nately, soft error is typically a rare event and thus our 
probing can be quite infrequent — it only needs to be 
significantly more often than the soft error occurrence 
frequency. 


Both hardware configuration and software probing in 
this approach require administrative privilege. The imple- 
mentation involves modifications to the memory controller 
driver inside the OS kernel. The functionality of our imple- 
mentation is similar to the Bluesmoke tool [3] for Linux. 
The main difference concerns exposing additional error in- 
formation for our monitoring purpose. 

In this approach, the potential performance impact on 
existing running applications includes the software over- 
head of controller register probing and memory bandwidth 
consumption due to scrubbing. With low frequency mem- 
ory scrubbing and software probing, this measurement ap- 
proach has a negligible impact on running applications. 


2.2 Non-intrusive User-level Monitoring 


Our second approach employs a user-level tool that 
transparently recruits memory on the target machine and 
periodically checks for any unexpected bit flips. Since our 
monitoring program competes for the memory with run- 
ning applications, the primary issue in this approach is to 
determine an appropriate amount of memory for monitor- 
ing. Recruiting more memory makes the monitoring more 
effective. However, we must leave enough memory so 
that the performance impact on other running applications 
is limited. This is important since we target production 
systems hosting real live applications and our monitoring 
must be long running to be effective. 

This approach does not require administrative control on 
the target machine. At the same time, it works best with 
non-ECC memory since the common SEC-DED feature in 
ECC memory would automatically correct single-bit errors 
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and consequently our user-level tool cannot observe them. 

Earlier studies like Acharya and Setia [1] and Cipar et 
al. [4] have proposed techniques to transparently steal idle 
-memory from non-dedicated computing facilities. Unlike 
many of the earlier studies, we do not have administra- 
tive control of the target system and our tool must function 
completely at user level. The system statistics that we can 
use are limited to those explicitly exposed by the OS (e.g., 
the Linux /proc file system) and those that can be mea- 
sured by user-level micro-benchmarks [2]. 


Design and Implementation Our memory recruitment 
for error monitoring should not affect the performance of 
other running applications. We can safely recruit the free 
memory pages that are not allocated to currently running 
applications. Furthermore, some already allocated mem- 
ory may also be recruited as long as we can bound its 
effects on existing running applications. Specifically, we 
employ a stale-memory recruitment policy in which we 
only recruit allocated memory pages that have not been 
recently used (i.e., not used for a certain duration of time 
D). Under this policy, within any time period of duration 
D, every physical memory page can be recruited for no 
more than once (otherwise the second recruitment would 
have recruited a page that was recently allocated and used). 
Therefore, within any time period of duration D, the addi- 
tional application page evictions induced by our monitor- 
ing is bounded by the physical memory size S. If we know 
the page fault I/O throughput R, we can then bound the 
application slowdown induced by our monitoring to or: 

Below we present a detailed design to our approach, 
which includes three components. 


e Memory recruitment: We periodically invoke a rou- 
tine to recruit memory to the monitoring pool. First, 
it checks the amount of free memory in the sys- 
tem that is not used by any running applications 
(through existing system interface or a user-level 
micro-benchmark). In order to further utilize those 
allocated but rarely used memory, we may also re- 
cruit a certain amount of extra memory in the absence 
of memory contention. Memory contention can be 
detected by observing recent eviction of pages from 
the monitoring pool (see below) or a slowdown of 
memory-intensive tasks (motivated by [6]). 

e Periodic touching: Since our monitoring tool runs as a 
normal user-level program, it competes memory with 
other running applications according to the OS mem- 
ory management. We assume that the OS employs the 
Least-Recently Used (LRU) page replacement order 
or its approximation. To realize the stale-memory re- 
cruitment policy, we periodically access the recruited 
memory pages so that each page is reused at the fre- 
quency of once per time duration D. Under the LRU 


replacement order, application pages that are accessed 
more often are unlikely to be evicted before the re- 
cruited pages in our monitoring tool. 


The touching also serves the purpose of error check- 
ing. We read every single word of the page and ex- 
amines if the pattern written initially still remains. If 
not, it indicates an error just occurred in the most re- 
cent period. 

e Releasing evicted pages: Recruited memory pages 
may be swapped out of physical memory during 
memory contention when all existing application 
pages are not stale enough (i.e., have been used within 
the last time duration D). We should detect these 
evicted pages and release them from the monitoring 
pool. 


We discuss some implementation issues in practice. 
First, the OS typically attempts to maintain a certain min- 
imum amount of free memory (e.g., to avoid deadlocks 
when reclaiming pages) and a reclamation is triggered 
when the free memory amount falls below the thresh- 
old (we call minfree). We can measure minfree of a 
particular system by running a simple user-level micro- 
benchmark. At the memory recruitment, we are aware that 
the practical free memory in the system is the nominal free 
amount subtract minfree. 

Second, it may not be straightforward to detect evicted 
pages from the monitoring pool. Some systems provide di- 
rect interface to check the in-core status of memory pages 
(e.g., the mincore system call). Without such direct in- 
terface, we can tell the in-core status of a memory page 
by simply measuring the time of accessing any data on the 
page. Note that due to OS prefetching, the access to a sin- 
gle page might result in the swap-in of multiple contiguous 
out-of-core pages. To address this, each time we detect 
an out-of-core recruited page, we discard several adjacent 
pages (up to the OS prefetching limit) along with it. 


Performance Impact on Running Applications We 
measure the performance impact of our user-level mon- 
itoring tool on existing running applications. Our tests 
are done in a machine with a 2.8 GHz Pentium4 processor 
and 1GB main memory. The machine runs Linux 2.6.18 
kernel. We examine three applications in our test: 1) the 
Apache web server running the static request portion of the 
SPECweb99 benchmark; 2) MCF from SPEC CPU2000 
— a memory-intensive vehicle scheduling program for 
mass transportation; and 3) compilation and linking of the 
Linux 2.6.18 kernel. The first is a typical server workload 
while the other two are representative workstation work- 
loads. 

We set the periodic memory touching interval D ac- 
cording to a desired application slowdown bound. An 
accurate setting requires the knowledge of the page fault 
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I/O throughput. Here we use a simple estimation of I/O 
throughput as half the peak sequential disk access through- 
put (around 57 MB/s for our disk). Therefore a periodic 
memory touching interval D30.48 minutes is needed for 
achieving 2% application slowdown bound. Our program 
was able to recruit 376.70 MB, 619.24 MB and 722.77 MB 
on average (out of the total 1GB) when it runs with 
Apache, MCF, and Linux compilation respectively. At 
the same time, the slowdown is 0.52%, 0.26%, and 1.20% 
for the three applications respectively. The slowdown for 
new throughput 
original throughput 
the slowdown for the other two applications is calculated 
as “1 — original runtime 


newruntime : oe 
down can be reduced by increasing the periodic memory 


touching interval D. Such adjustment may at the same 
time reduce the amount of recruited memory. 


Apache is calculated as “1 — ” while 


”. The monitoring-induced slow- 


2.3 Error Discovery in Accelerated Tests 


To validate the effectiveness of our measurement ap- 
proaches and resulted implementation, we carried out a 
set of accelerated tests with guaranteed error occurrences. 
To generate soft errors, we heated the memory chip us- 
ing a heat gun. The machine under test contains 1 GB 
DDR2 memory with ECC and the memory controller is 
Intel E7525 with ECC. The ECC feature has a large effect 
on our two approaches — the controller direct checking re- 
quires ECC memory while the user-level monitoring works 
best with non-ECC memory. To consider both scenarios, 
we provide results for two tests — one with the ECC hard- 
ware enabled and the other with ECC disabled. The results 
on error discovery are shown in Table 1. 


Overall, results suggest that both controller direct prob- 
ing and user-level monitoring can discover soft errors at re- 
spective targeted environments. With ECC enabled, all the 
single-bit errors are automatically corrected by the ECC 
hardware and thus the user-level monitoring cannot ob- 
serve them. We also noticed that when ECC was enabled, 
the user-level monitoring found less multi-bit errors than 
the controller direct checking did. This is because the user- 
level approach was only able to monitor part of the physi- 
cal memory space (approximately 830 MB out of 1 GB). 


3 Deployed Measurements and Preliminary 
Results 


We have deployed our measurement in three distinct 
production system environments: a rack-mounted server 
farm, a set of office desktop computers, and a geographi- 
cally distributed network testbed. We believe these mea- 
surement targets represent many of today’s production 
computer system environments. 
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Test with ECC enabled 
Approach Single-bit | Multi-bit 
Mikicicailie 
Controller checking 2472 139 


User-level monitoring 
Test with ECC disabled 


Approach Single-bit | Multi-bit 
errors errors 
















[ Userlevel monitoring | 15 | 0 


Table 1: Errors found in heat-induced accelerated tests. The 
ECC-disabled test was done at much lower heat intensity com- 
pared to the ECC-enabled one. We did this because without the 
shielding from ECC, all single-bit errors may manifest at the soft- 
ware level, and thus high heat intensity is very likely to crash the 
OS and disrupt the test. 


e Ask.com servers: These rack-mounted servers are 
equipped with high-end ECC memory modules and 
we have administrative control over these machines. 
We use the memory controller direct checking ap- 
proach in this measurement. We monitored 212 
servers for approximately three months. On average, 
we were monitoring 3.92GB memory on each ma- 
chine. 

e UR desktop computers: We conducted measurement 
ona number of desktop computers at the University of 
Rochester. These machines are provided on the con- 
dition of no change to the system and no impact to the 
running application performance. Therefore we em- 
ploy the user-level monitoring approach in this mea- 
surement. Since this approach works best with non- 
ECC memory, we identified a set of machines with 
non-ECC memory by checking vendor-provided ma- 
chine specification. This measurement has been de- 
ployed on 20 desktop (each with 512 MB RAM) com- 
puters for around 7 months. On average we recruited 
104.23 MB from each machine. 

e PlanetLab machines: We chose PlanetLab because of 
its geographically distributed set of machines. Ge- 
ographic locations (and elevation in particular) may 
affect soft error occurrence rate. Since we do not have 
administrative control for these machines, we employ 
the user-level monitoring approach in this measure- 
ment. Again, we search for a set of machines with 
non-ECC memory to maximize the effect of our mea- 
surement. Since we do not know the exact models of 
most PlanetLab machines, we cannot directly check 
the vendor-provided machine specification. Our ap- 
proach is to collect memory controller device ID from 
the /proc file system and then look up its ECC ca- 
pability. This measurement has been deployed on 
70 PlanetLab machines for around 7 months. Since 
most PlanetLab machines are intensively used and 
free memory is scarce, we were only able to recruit 
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Measurement 
Time-memory 
extent 


Measurement 
result 









76,456 GB x day 





8288 errors, most of which are 
believed to be hard errors 





Ask.com Ask.com (excluding 9 UR Desktops | PlanetLab 
servers with hard errors) 


2 errors, suspected to be 






73,571 GB xday 428 GBxday | 23 GBxday 






soft errors 


Table 2: Results of deployed measurements. 


approximately 1.54 MB from each machine. 


Aside from the respective pre-deployment test periods, 
we received no complaint on application slowdown for all 
three measurement environments. 

So far we detected no errors on UR desktop comput- 
ers and PlanetLab machines. At the same time, our mea- 
surements on Ask.com servers logged 8288 memory errors 
concentrating on 11 (out of 212) servers. These errors on 
the Ask.com servers warrant more explanations: 


e Not all logged errors are soft errors. In particular, 
some are due to permanent (hard) chip faults. One 
way to distinguish soft and hard errors is that hard 
errors tend to repeat on the same memory addresses 
since they are not correctable. On the other hand, soft 
errors rarely repeat on the same memory addresses 
with the assumption that soft errors occur on memory 
addresses in a uniformly random fashion. Using this 
criterion, we find 9 out of these 11 severs contain hard 
chip faults. 


e We assume that soft errors and hard errors occur in- 
dependently on host machines. We believe the as- 
sumption is reasonable because soft errors are typi- 
cally due to external environmental factors (e.g., par- 
ticle strikes) while hard errors are largely due to inter- 
nal chip properties. With this assumption, we can ex- 
clude the 9 machines with known hard errors from our 
Ask.com measurement pool without affecting the rep- 
resentativeness of soft error statistics on the remain- 
ing machines. 


e After excluding the 9 servers with known hard errors, 
there are 2 machines each with a suspected memory 
soft error. 


e Most detected errors on the 11 Ask.com servers are 
single-bit errors correctable by the ECC, and thus 
pose no impact on running software. However, the 
logged memory controller information suggests that 
at least one machine contains some multi-bit errors 
that are not correctable. 


In Table 2, we list the overall time-memory extent (de- 
fined as the product of time and the average amount of 
considered memory over time) and discovered errors for 
all deployed measurement environments. 
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Result Analysis Based on the measurement results, be- 
low we calculate a probabilistic upper-bound on the 
Failure-In-Time rate. We assume that the occurrence of 
soft errors follows a Poisson process. Therefore within a 
time-memory extent T,, the probability that k errors happen 
is: 

e7 AT ( AT)* (1) 

k! 

where . is the average error rate (i.e., the error occurs A 
times on average for every unit of time-memory extent). 
And particularly the probability for no error occurrence (k 
-®) during a measurement over time-memory extent T is: 


Pry,r[N = k] = 


Pry,r{no error] = e~* (2) 


For a given T and the number of error occurrences k, let 
us call A a p-probability upper-bound of the average error 
occurrence rate if: 


VA>A: Pry 7r[N =k] <1-—p 


In other words, if a computing environment has an average 
error occurrence rate that is more than the p-probability 
upper-bound, then the chance for k error occurrence during 
a measurement of time-memory extent T is always less 
than 1 — p. 

We apply the above analysis and metric definition on 
the error measurement results of our deployed measure- 
ments. We first look at UR desktop measurement in 
which no error is reported. According to Equation (2), 
we know that 7 In ;+, is a p-probability upper-bound of 
the average error occurrence rate. Consequently, since 
T = 428 GB x day for the UR desktop measurement, we 
can calculate that 54.73 FIT per Mbit is a 99%-probability 
upper-bound of the average error occurrence rate for this 
environment. 

We then examine the Ask.com environment excluding 
9 servers with hard errors. In this environment, 2 (or 
fewer) soft errors over T’ = 73,571 GB x day yields a 
99%-probability upper-bound of the average error occur- 
rence rate at 0.56FIT per Mbit. This is much lower than 
previously-reported error rate (200-SOOOFIT per Mbit) 
that we summarized in Section 1. 


4 Conclusion and Discussions 


Our preliminary result suggests that the memory soft er- 
ror rate in two real production systems (a rack-mounted 
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server environment and a desktop PC environment) is 
much lower than what the previous studies concluded. Par- 
ticularly in the server environment, with high probability, 
the soft error rate is at least two orders of magnitude lower 
than those reported previously. We discuss several poten- 
tial causes for this result. 


e Hardware layout: In the IBM Blue Spruce experi- 
ment, O’Gorman et al. [12] suggested that the main 
source of cosmic ray comes from straight above. The 
Ask.com machines are arranged in a way such that 
memory DIMMs are plugged perpendicular to the 
horizontal plane. This could significantly reduce the 
area facing the particle bombardment. 


e Chip size reduction: Given the continuous scaling of 
the VLSI technology, the size of amemory cell has re- 
duced dramatically over the years. As a result, for an 
equal-capacity comparison, the probability of a parti- 
cle hitting any cell in today’s memory is much lower 
than that of a decade ago. We believe that this prob- 
ability reduction outweighs the increased vulnerabil- 
ity of each cell due to the reduction in device critical 
charge. 


e DRAM vs. SRAM: Measurements described in this pa- 
per only target the main memory, which is usually 
DRAM. Previous studies [7, 17] show that DRAM 
is less sensitive to cosmic rays than SRAM (typically 
used for fast-access cache today). 


An understanding on the memory soft error rate demys- 
tifies an important part of whole-system reliability in to- 
day’s production computer systems. It also provides the 
basis for evaluating whether software-level countermea- 
sures against memory soft errors are urgently needed. Our 
results are still preliminary and our measurements are on- 
going. We hope to be able to draw more complete conclu- 
sions from future measurement results. Additionally, soft 
errors can occur on components other than memory, which 
may affect system reliability in different ways. In the fu- 
ture, we also plan to devise methodologies to measure soft 
errors in other computer system components such as CPU 
register, SRAM cache, and system bus. 
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Abstract— We consider the problem of silent email loss in the 
Internet, where neither the sender nor the intended recipient is 
notified of the loss. Our detailed measurement study over several 
months shows a silent email loss rate of 0.71% to 1.02%. The silent 
loss of an important email can impose a high cost on users. We 
further show that spam filtering can be the significant cause of 
silent email loss, but not the sole cause. 

SureMail augments the existing SMTP-based email infrastruc- 
ture with a notification system to make intended recipients aware 
of email they are missing. A notification is a short, fixed-format 
fingerprint of an email, constructed so as to preserve sender and 
recipient privacy, and prevent spoofing by spammers. SureMail is 
designed to be usable immediately by users without requiring the 
cooperation of their email providers, so it leaves the existing email 
infrastructure (including anti-spam infrastructure) untouched and 
does not require a PKI for email users. It places minimal demands 
on users, by automating the tasks of generating, retrieving, and 
verifying notifications. It alerts users only when there is actual email 
loss. Our prototype implementation demonstrates the effectiveness 
of SureMail in notifying recipients upon email loss. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Internet SMTP-based email system does not guar- 
antee the timely or even eventual delivery of messages. 
Email can sometimes be delayed by hours or days, or 
even fail to be delivered to the recipient(s). Sometimes, 
the users are not even notified that their email was 
lost. Such silent email loss (i.e., the message is lost 
without a trace, not merely bounced back or misrouted 
to the junk mail folder), even if infrequent, imposes a 
high cost on users in terms of missed opportunities, lost 
productivity, or needless misunderstanding. Our SureMail 
system addresses this problem. Our targeting of silent 
loss is not fundamental. It is a trivial policy change to 
consider emails sent to the junk folder as lost email. 

Recent measurement studies [15,26] have reported 
email loss in the range of 0.5%-5%. We conducted a 
more thorough measurement study spanning months and 
find a silent loss rate of 0.71%-1.02%. While the lack of 
direct information from the email infrastructure makes it 
difficult to pin down the cause of email loss, we present 
evidence from one popular email service that points to 
spam filtering being the main cause. 

From anecdotal evidence, we believe email loss also 
occurs elsewhere on the Internet, beyond the 22 domains 
in our experiment. Some users of EarthLink lost up to 
90% of email silently in June 2006 [10]. AOL instructs 
users on what to do when email goes missing [3]. There 
are companies [8] that offer email monitoring services 
for businesses concerned about email loss. 

Our measurement findings suggest that the existing 
SMTP-based email system works over 95% of the time. 
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So our approach is to augment the existing system rather 
than replace it with a new one of uncertain reliability. 
SureMail augments the existing SMTP-based email de- 
livery system with a separate notification mechanism, to 
notify intended recipients when they are missing email. 
By notifying the intended recipient rather than the sender, 
SureMail preserves the asynchronous operation of email, 
together with the privacy it provides. By having small, 
fixed-format notifications that are interpreted by email 
clients rather than being presented to users, we avoid the 
notification system from becoming a vehicle for malware 
such as spam and viruses as the current email system is. 

Unlike some prior work, a key goal is for SureMail to 
be usable immediately by email users, without requiring 
cooperation from email providers. By not modifying the 
email infrastructure (including not altering spam filters), 
SureMail ensures against any disruption to email deliv- 
ery that its installation might otherwise cause. Further, 
given its limited, albeit useful, functionality, a notification 
system would likely need less frequent upgrades (often 
disruptive) than a featureful email system. 

We believe there is significant value in simply in- 
forming users that email to them was lost (i.e., is in 
neither their “inbox” nor “junk” folders). They can then 
contact the identified sender in a variety of ways to obtain 
the missing information (e.g., over email, different email 
accounts, phone, instant messaging). 

We present two complementary approaches to deliv- 
ering notifications: in-band delivery using email headers 
and out-of-band delivery using a web storage system. We 
have implemented both approaches and plan to make a 
SureMail add-in for Microsoft Outlook 2003 available. 
As in most P2P systems, both senders and receivers 
need to use it to benefit from SureMail. Our evaluation 
of the out-of-band approach shows that over 99.9976% 
of notifications are delivered successfully. We show that 
the incremental cost of SureMail is orders of magnitude 
lower than that of email, and thus we believe it is 
reasonable to deploy it for the added benefit of reliability. 

We first proposed SureMail in a HotNets 2005 position 
paper[17]. Our design has since evolved considerably. 
The novel contributions presented here include: 

e Measurement of email loss designed to avoid the 

shortcomings of prior studies. 

e A redesign of SureMail to support in-band and/or 

out-of-band notifications, and to allow posting of 
notifications by legitimate first-time senders. 
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Fig. 1. A Typical Large Email Service Provider : top refers to inbound 
email, bottom to outbound email 


e Implementation and evaluation of SureMail. 


A. Outline 


§ II describes a typical email service provider, various 
email filtering components and likely culprits of loss. 
This is followed by related work on email architectures 
and spam filter improvements. § III motivates the paper 
with our email loss measurement study, designed to avoid 
shortcomings of prior work [15,26]. 

Given the significant amount of measured loss, we be- 
gin our design by first describing the ideal requirements 
of a solution in § IV. We strive to achieve these require- 
ments in our design in § V. There are several challenges 
to be addressed within the security assumptions presented 
early in the section. § V-D presents a critical technique, 
reply-based shared secret, to prevent spammers from 
annoying users. § V-F explains how we distinguish some 
legitimate first-time senders from spammers. 

SureMail allows notifications to be delivered in-band 
or out-of-band from email, or both in conjunction (§ VI). 
However, as with any new communication channel, the 
out-of-band technique introduces several challenges - 
our design is both low cost in terms of storage and 
message overhead, and resistant to security and privacy 
attacks. Our implementation and experimental evaluation 
of SureMail appear in § VII. We present a discussion of 
various issues pertaining to SureMail in § VIII. 


II. PROBLEM BACKGROUND AND RELATED WORK 
A. Typical Email Components and Email Loss 


The typical email user may have a very simple view of 
their email system as that of their desktop client and the 
email server. In reality, large email providers tend to have 
complex architectures. Figure 1 provides a basic view of 
a typical provider. Each component in the figure may be 
replicated for load balancing, and some functionality may 
even be split among multiple devices. 

The email system may be protected from malicious 
entities on the Internet by a firewall. It may block 
attacks, including excessive SMTP connections, SMTP 
connections with undesired options, connections with 
source addresses without reverse DNS entries, etc. The 


IP “blacklist” further blocks connections from certain 
IP addresses. This may include IP addresses of known 
spammers and open mail relays. Alternatively, a provider 
may use a “whitelist” policy where a source address may 
be automatically dropped if the volume of email sent 
by it falls below a threshold [4]. These connections are 
dropped without any inspection of the email content. 

Any connections that pass through the firewall and IP 
blacklist are accepted and their email payloads are then 
processed by the content filters. These filters scan for 
viruses, worms and spam. Spam content can identified by 
a variety of techniques that involve comparing the text in 
the email to text from typical spam. Email that passes 
these filters will be stored in user inboxes. Email that is 
suspicious may be stored in junk mail folders instead. 
Email that is reliably identified as malware or spam may 
be thrown away without hitting any storage. 

In the figure, only emails going to the “Inbox” or 
“Junk” folders are actually stored. Everything else is 
shown as going to the trash, which indicates that those 
emails are simply dropped. The major reason that not 
all emails are stored is a matter of volume. A major 
corporation’s IT staff told us that about 90% of incoming 
email is dropped before it reaches user mail stores. Only 
the remaining 10% reach the inbox or junk folder. 

Note that SMTP is not an end-to-end reliable protocol. 
Thus any of these components can temporarily fail due to 
overload, upgrade or maintenance and cause even more 
emails to be delayed or lost. Ever increasing volumes 
of spam and virus attacks make the infrastructure more 
susceptible to overload and failure. 

In the outbound direction, email can also be lost. 
Emails composed by the user are typically sent via 
SMTP to the Internet. Some large email providers apply 
content filtering on outbound emails before they go to 
the Internet to filter out malware and spam that their 
users may be sending. This is to deter spammers who 
obtain email accounts on these providers in violation of 
the user agreement. Also, if too much malware or spam 
is sent by a particular provider, other providers may add 
that provider to their IP blacklist (or remove from their 
whitelist). Sometimes, email sent by travelers can be lost 
if they are forced to use a hotel’s SMTP server that is 
not on the whitelists of destination SMTP servers. 

Given such extensive filtering, it is not surprising that 
some legitimate email gets discarded entirely, not merely 
misrouted to the recipient’s junk mail folder (we do not 
consider the latter as email loss). 

SMTP allows a server to generate non-delivery mes- 
sages (“bouncebacks”) for emails it cannot deliver. This 
would only occur for emails where the incoming SMTP 
connection is accepted and parsed. In Figure 1, any 
drops by the firewall or IP blacklist would not cause any 
bouncebacks to be generated. For the emails dropped by 
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the content filters, several issues reduce the effectiveness 
of bouncebacks in making email loss non-silent: (i) Typi- 
cal content spam filters do not generate bouncebacks. (ii) 
Bouncebacks may be sent to spoofed source addresses, 
leading to user apathy toward such messages, or worse, to 
their classification as spam. (iii) Bounceback generation 
may be disallowed for privacy (e.g., to avoid leaking 
information on the (in)validity of email addresses). (iv) 
Servers sometimes (e.g., after a disk crash) do not 
have enough information to generate bouncebacks. (v) 
Bouncebacks cannot warn users about emails lost from a 
email server to a client. 


B. Prior Work on Email Unreliability 


We are aware of two recent measurement studies of 
silent email loss. Afergan et al. [15] measured silent 
email loss by recording the absence of bouncebacks for 
emails sent to non-existent addresses. 60 out of the 1468 
servers measured exhibited a silent email loss rate of over 
5%, with several others with more modest but still non- 
negligible loss rates of 0.1-5%. However, a shortcoming 
of their methodology is that bouncebacks may not reflect 
the true health of the email system for normal emails and 
many domains do not generate bouncebacks. 

Lang [26] used a more direct methodology to measure 
email delays and losses. 40 email accounts across 16 
domains received emails over a 3-month period. Their 
overall silent email loss rate is 0.69%, with it being over 
4% in some cases. While that study does not depend on 
bouncebacks, it may be biased by the use of a single 
sender for all emails and the use of very atypical emails 
(no email body; subject is a message sequence number) 
that could significantly bias these being filtered as spam. 
Our study addresses some of these shortcomings. 

To put these findings in perspective, even a silent 
loss rate around 0.5% (1 lost email among 200 sent, on 
average) would be a serious problem, especially since a 
user has little control over which emails are lost. 

Prior proposals to address the email unreliability prob- 
lem range from augmentating the current email system 
to radical redesign. The message disposition notification 
mechanism [21] (i.e. “read receipts”), enables senders to 
request that the recipient send an acknowledgment when 
an email has been downloaded or read. We believe that 
most users do not enable this feature in their email clients 
as it exposes too much private information — when 
the user reads reads email, conflicting with the inherent 
“asynchronous” use of email. Read receipts also enable 
spammers to detect active email accounts. 

While re-architecting the email delivery system to 
enhance reliability (e.g., POST [5, 27]) is certainly desir- 
able, that alone will not solve the problem because of loss 
due to spam filters. Although a public key infrastructure 
(PKI) for users, as assumed by POST, can help with the 
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spam problem, it can be an impediment for deployment. 
In contrast, SureMail does not modify the underlying 
email delivery system and keeps the notification layer 
separate. This avoids the need to build (or modify) the 
complex functionality of an email delivery system and 
ensures that even in the worst case, SureMail does not 
adversely affect email delivery. 


C. Spam Filters and Whitelisting 


Improved spam filtering techniques ([9, 11, 13]), re- 
duce false positives while still doing effective filtering. 
However, it is difficult to entirely eliminate false pos- 
itives as spam constantly evolves to mimic legitimate 
traffic. Very high spam volumes often necessitate content- 
independent filtering (e.g., IP blacklisting) to reduce 
processing load on email servers. 

Whitelisting email senders (using social relationships 
or otherwise [19,23]) to bypass spam filters is comple- 
mentary to SureMail. SureMail tries to notify recipients 
upon email loss, regardless of the cause, without actually 
preventing the loss. Whitelisting seeks to prevent email 
loss specifically due to spam filtering. Thus it needs 
to operate on email before it hits the spam filtering 
infrastructure. This requires the cooperation of the email 
administrators and convincing them that this modification 
to their servers will not negatively impact email deliv- 
ery. In contrast, SureMail leaves the email infrastructure 
untouched, and allows individual users to start using 
the system without involving their email administrators. 
Finally, if a trusted sender’s computer is compromised, 
potentially harmful emails may be whitelisted through 
the filtering infrastructure. In SureMail, this compromise 
only results in bogus notifications being delivered. We 
rely on human involvement for conveying the missing 
information, because email loss is relatively rare. 


III. EMAIL LOSS MEASUREMENT 


We begin by quantifying the extent of email loss in 
the existing email system. Due to privacy issues and 
the difficulties of monitoring disparate email servers, we 
resort to a controlled experiment where we send all the 
email, like [26]. However, we improve on their study 
by using multiple sending accounts, more realistic email 
content, and shedding light on the causes of email loss. 


A. Experiment Setup 


1) Email Accounts: To measure email loss on the 
Internet, we obtained email accounts on several academic, 
commercial and corporate domains (see Table IV). The 
non-academic domains include free email providers, ones 
that charge us for POP or IMAP access, and a private 
corporation. The domains are spread across Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, UK and USA. In most cases, we 
obtained two mailboxes to catch cases where accounts 
on the same domain are configured differently or map 
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Seed random number generator 

Pick a sender email address at random 
Pick a receiver email address at random 
Pick an email from corpus at random 
Parse email and use the subject and body 


With 30% probability, add an attachment, selected at random 
If such an email (sender, receiver, subject, body, attachment) 
has not been sent before, send 

Log sent email and any SMTP error codes 

Sleep for a random period under a few seconds 

Go back to step 2 





Fig. 2. Pseudo-code for Sending Process 


to different servers. Most systems allowed us to retrieve 
emails over POP3, IMAP, Microsoft Exchange, or RPC 
over HTTP. Many allowed us to programmatically send 
emails using SMTP. Overall, we have 46 email accounts: 
44 allow receiving email, and 38 allow sending. 

2) Email Content: We programmatically send and 
receive emails across these 46 accounts. To mimic con- 
tent sent by real legitimate users, we use the “Enron 
corpus”, a large set of emails made public during the 
legal proceedings against the Enron corporation. We 
obtained a subset of this corpus [12] containing about 
1700 messages manually selected for business-related 
content, while avoiding spam. Of these, we use a subset 
of 1266 emails with unique subjects, which facilitates the 
subsequent matching of sent emails with received emails. 
We use only the body and subject from the corpus and 
ignore the rest of the header. 

We do not use any attachments from the corpus for 
fear that sending malware might bias our findings. To 
understand the impact, if any, of attachments on email 
loss, we picked 16 files of 7 different formats and various 
content : marketing, technical, and humorous materials 
(see Table III). The largest is about 105 KB since we 
do not want to overburden the hosting email domains. 
We did not include executables and scripts, since they 
increase loss due to virus and trojan scanners — at least 
one of the domains drops all emails with executable 
attachments. We do not attempt an exhaustive study of 
email loss due to attachments, but instead estimate if 
typical attachments influence the observed loss rate. 

3) System Setup: We use the sending process in 
Figure 2. It is codified in a Perl program which uses 
separate C programs that handle SMTP connections for 
sending emails. We bias the sleep period in step 9 to not 
violate the daily volume limits in most account agree- 
ments. While most accounts have very similar limits, the 
msn.com and microsoft.com accounts allow us to send 
and retrieve almost 10 times more emails. Thus steps 2 
and 3 are appropriately biased to more frequently send 
to and from these 6 accounts. 

To retrieve emails, we configured Mozilla Thunderbird 
1.5 to download emails from all receiving accounts. 
We download emails from the inbox of each account, 
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as well as any junk mail or spam folders. Whenever 
allowed, we configured the accounts to disable junk mail 
filtering and/or created a whitelist with all 46 account 
addresses. We use Windows XP SP2 machines located 
on Microsoft’s network to send and retrieve email. 

Once an experiment has completed running, we use a 
Perl program to parse the sending logs and feed them 
into a Microsoft SQL Server 2005 database. A second 
Perl program parses the Thunderbird mail files and feeds 
the retrieved emails into the same database. The program 
also attempts to parse the contents of any bouncebacks 
to determine which original email bounced. However, in 
some cases, not enough information is present in the 
bounceback to uniquely identify the lost email or the 
format of the bounceback is atypical and difficult to parse. 
We issue SQL queries to match sent emails with received 
emails, and calculate email loss statistics. The matching is 
done based on the following fields: sender email address, 
receiver email address, subject, attachment name. We do 
not use the body of the email for matching, because some 
email providers (e.g. Yahoo) insert advertisements. Hence 
our corpus consists of emails with unique subjects. 


B. Email Loss Findings 


We conducted three separate email loss experiments, 
summarized in Table I. The setup for experiments #1 and 
#2 is slightly different and is described in a technical 
report [16]. In this paper, we focus on the latest study, 
#3. We received more emails than we sent, primarily 
due to spam and domain announcements. Our SQL 
queries for matching sent emails with received emails 
ignore these extraneous emails. The overall loss rate is 
about 1.79%. We received about 1216 bouncebacks, with 
various status codes and reasons, not all of which we 
could accurately match to the sent email. 10 pairs of 
senders and receivers were unable to exchange any email 
during our experiment. These constitute the 363 “hard 
failures”. If we remove these unusual hard failures, and 
count all bouncebacks as successful notifications of delay 
or loss, we have a conservative silent loss rate of 1.02%. 
It is difficult to pin down the exact cause of each loss 
due to the opacity of so many email domains. However, 
we later attempt to identify the possible causes. 

The silent loss rate appears to have increased slightly 
over time across the three experiments. We speculate 
that spam filters have had to more aggressively adapt to 
increasing volumes of spam. In private communication, 
two of the email providers confirmed that they updated 
spam filters almost continuously during this period. 

Our experiment was biased toward sending and re- 
ceiving more emails via the msn.com and microsoft.com 
accounts due to the higher allowed limits. If we remove 
these 6 accounts completely from our analysis, we have 
the results shown in Table II. This overall loss rate of 
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Sending accounts 
Receiving accounts 
Emails in corpus 
Attachment probability 
Start date 

End date 

Days 

Emails sent 

Emails received 

Emails lost 

Total loss rate (lost/sent) 
Bouncebacks received 
Hard failures 
Conservative silent loss rate 


0.3 
11/18/05 
01/11/06 


0.3 
01/11/06 
02/08/06 





TABLE I. Email Loss Statistics 
Emails sent 88711 
Emails lost 1653 


Total loss rate | 1653/88711 = 1.86% 


TABLE II. Loss Statistics w/o msn.com and microsoft.com 
1.86% is very similar to the 1.79% rate from Table I. 
So we believe our findings are not biased by the higher 
sending and receiving rates for these 6 accounts. 


C. Detailed Findings 


We now present detailed loss statistics for experiment 
3, broken down by attachment, email body and email ac- 
count. We only consider overall loss rates since matching 
bouncebacks to the specific email sent is difficult. 

1) Loss by Attachment: Table III presents the loss by 
attachment. We want to estimate if the type of attachment 
or its content dramatically influences loss. We had 16 
attachments of 7 types. For instance, we had 2 GIFs 
— home_main.gif and phd050305s.gif — and emails that 
included them suffered loss rates of 1.68% and 1.99%, 
respectively. While we do not observe a significant devi- 
ation from the overall loss of 1.79%, HTML attachments 
did suffer higher loss. We speculate that since HTML is 
becoming a more popular email body format, content- 
based spam filters are more actively parsing HTML. 

2) Loss by Email Subject | Body: Figure 3 plots 
the loss rates, sorted from high to low, for our 1266 
distinct email subjects/bodies. We see that some emails 
have significantly higher loss rates than others. Most of 
the email bodies with loss rates above 10% appear to 
contain business proposals, Enron-related news, and stock 
details. Even if we ignore these email bodies, most of the 
rest of the corpus does have a non-negligible loss rate. 
Thus, our findings are not a result of a few “‘bad apples” 
in our corpus, but due to a more general problem. 

3) Loss by Account: Table IV shows the total loss 
rates for each account on each domain. Column 4 lists the 
aggregate number of emails sent to each account from all 
of the 38 sending accounts. Column 4 lists the loss rates 
experienced by these set of emails. Column 5 presents 
the aggregate number of emails sent from each of these 
accounts to all of the 44 receiving accounts. The last 
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133198 

2322, 4656 
4597, 4532 
4808, 4733, 4768 


4.53, 3.53, 4.28 
2.36, 1.88, 1.68 
1.59, 1.78 
1.56, 1.71 
1.41, 1.43 


4658, 4582, 4716 
4596, 2363 
4670, 4808 
4749, 4698 





TABLE III. Email Loss Statistics by Attachment 





421 
Corpus Subject/Body 
Fig. 3. Loss Statistics by Email Subject and Body 


631 841 1051 1261 


column is the loss experienced by these emails. We make 
two observations here. First, our overall loss rates are not 
influenced by a few bad domains or accounts — although 
a few accounts experienced no email loss, there is loss 
across most domains and accounts. Second, within each 
domain, both accounts tend to suffer similar loss rates !. 

4) Cause of Email Loss: In general, it is difficult 
to exactly determine the cause of each instance of loss 
because of the complexities of the myriad of email 
systems and our lack of access to the innards of these 
systems. We speculate that the likely causes of loss are 
aggressive spam filters and errors in the forwarding or 
storage software and hardware. 

We focus here on the 4 msn.com accounts, for which 
we obtained special access. We disabled the content 
filters (see Figure 1) for C@msn.com and d@msn.com. 
Any incoming emails that the content filters would have 
thrown away are “tagged”, and the number of such emails 
are shown in column 4 of Table V. The a@@msn.com and 
b@msn.com accounts are regular accounts *. The “Loss 
%° column shows the overall loss rate, while the last 
column shows what the rate would have been had the 
“tagged” emails been lost. The regular loss rates for c 
and d are relatively small, but the “tagged loss” rates for 
c and d are similar to the regular loss rate for a and b. 
So we hypothesize that content-based spam filters are the 
main cause for email loss for msn.com. However, they 
are not the sole cause, as indicated by the non-zero “Loss 
%”’ column for c and d. Due to this and the lack of perfect 


'The second account at fusemail.com suffered a high receive loss 
rate. No emails were delivered between 09/30/2006 and 10/02/2006. 
Technical support was unable to determine the cause of the loss. We 
suspect server failure or loss between the server and our client. 

2Note that we still treat any emails sent to the “Junk” folder for any 
account as though they were delivered to the Inbox and not lost. 
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aim.com 
bluebottle.com 
cs.columbia.edu 
cs.princeton.edu 
¢s.ucla.edu 
¢s.utexas.edu 
¢s.wisc.cdu 
cubinlabee.mu.oz.au 
cecs. berkeley.edu 
fusemail.com 
gawab.com 
gmail.com 
microsoft.com 
msn.com 
msn.com 
nerdshack.com 
ams.ics.mit.edu 
ulmail.net 
usc.edu 
yahoo.com 
yahoo.co.uk 
cs.uwaterloo.ca 





TABLE IV. Loss by Email Account; numbers missing where 
programmatic sending/retrieving not allowed; T=Protocol type: 
E:Exchange,H:RPC/HTTP,I:IMAP,P:POP3; A=Ist account, B=2nd - 


Receiver Sent | Matched | Tagged | Loss | Tagged 
% | loss % 


a@msn.com 


b@msn.com 
c@msn.com 
d@msn.com 





TABLE V. Loss Statistics to msn.com 


spam filters, there is value in email loss notification. 

To summarize our experiment, we found significant 
total loss rates of 1.79% to 3.36%, with silent loss rates of 
0.71% to 1.02%. That is, if a user sends about 30 emails 
a day, over the course of a year, over 3 days worth of 
emails get silently dropped. Based on our detailed results, 
we believe our findings were not biased significantly by 
the choice of attachments, message bodies and subjects, 
email domains, and individual accounts within the do- 
mains. Thus we believe that a system for addressing 
lost email will be of significant benefit to users. Our 
measured loss may not correspond exactly to the typical 
user experience, because: 

— The 46 accounts on 22 domains in our experiment 
represent a small fraction of the worldwide email system. 

— Our mix of intra- and inter-domain emails, the 
sending and receiving rates per account, and even the 
content (despite being derived from a real corpus), may 
not match user workload. 

— In our experiments, all email addresses had previ- 
ously emailed each other, and thus none was a “first-time 
sender” to any. First-time senders may experience higher 
loss, but despite that we found significant loss. 

— A user may not be aware that their email was lost. 
Our experiment avoids this uncertainty by controlling 
both the senders and the receivers. 


IV. DESIGN REQUIREMENTS 


We believe the following properties of a solution to 
email loss will lead to rapid adoption and deployment. 

1) Cause minimal disruption: Rather than replace 
the current system, which works for the vast majority of 


email, with a new system of uncertain reliability, augment 
it to improve reliability. It should inter-operate seamlessly 
with the existing email infrastructure (unmodified servers, 
mail relays, etc.), with additions restricted to software 
running outside it (e.g. on end-hosts). Users should 
benefit from the system without requiring cooperation 
from their email domain administrators. 

2) Place minimal demands on the user: Ideally, user 
interaction should be limited only to actual instances of 
email loss; otherwise, he/she should not be involved any 
more than in the current email system. 

3) Preserve asynchronous operation: Email main- 
tains a loose coupling between senders and recipients, 
providing a useful “social cushion” between them. The 
sender does not know whether or when an email is 
downloaded or read. Recipients do not know whether a 
sender is “online”. Such asynchronous operation should 
be preserved, unlike in other forms of communication 
such as telephony, IM, and email “read receipts”. 

4) Preserve privacy: The solution should not reveal 
any more about a user’s email communication behavior 
than the current system does. For instance, it should 
not be possible for a user to determine the volume 
or content of emails sent/received by another user, the 
recipients/senders of those emails, how often that user 
checks email, etc. However, as it stands today, email is 
vulnerable to snooping, whether on the wire or at the 
servers. We do not seek to rectify this issue. 

5) Preserve repudiability: Repudiability is a key ele- 
ment of email and other forms of casual communication 
such as IM [14,18]. In the current email infrastructure, 
a receiver can identify the sender from the header, but 
cannot prove the authorship of the email to a third-party, 
unless the sender chose to digitally sign it. Any solution 
to email loss should not force senders to sign emails or 
facilitate receivers in proving authorship. As an analogy, 
people are often more comfortable identifying themselves 
and communicating sensitive information in person than 
in written communication, since the latter leaves a paper 
trail with proof of authorship to a third party. Note 
that PKI or PGP based authentication of email users, is 
unsuitable from the viewpoint of providing repudiability. 

6) Maintain defenses against spam and viruses: It 
should be no easier for spam or viruses to circumvent 
existing defenses or tell if an email address is valid. 

7) Minimize overhead: The solution should minimize 
network and compute overheads from additional mes- 
saging (e.g. sending all emails twice would significantly 
overload some email servers and network pipes). 


V. SUREMAIL DESIGN 


SureMail is designed to satisfy the requirements listed 
above. We continue to use the current email system for 
message delivery, but augment it with a separate, low- 
cost notification system. When a client sends an email, 
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it also sends a notification, which is a short, fixed-format 
fingerprint of the email. We consider various notification 
delivery vehicles in Section VI, including email headers 
and a web service. If email loss occurs, the receiving 
client gets a notification for the email but not the email 
itself. After waiting long enough for missing email to 
appear (Section VIII-A), it alerts the recipient user, 
informing him/her about email loss from the sending user 
specified in the notification. SureMail does not dictate 
what action the recipient user should take at this point. 
The user may ignore it or contact the sender via email, 
IM, or phone, presenting the fingerprint in the notification 
to help the sender find the lost email. 

The bulk of the work (creating, posting, checking, 
and retrieving notifications) is done automatically. by 
the SureMail software. The user is involved only when 
a lost email is detected. SureMail allows a user to 
determine if he/she is missing any emails sent to him/her. 
It does not notify the sender about the status of email 
delivery. Thus SureMail assures senders that either email 
is delivered or the intended recipients will discover that it 
is missing. While the concept is simple, there are several 
key challenges that SureMail must address: 

1) Prevent notifications themselves from being used 
as a vehicle for spam or malware: We use very short, 
64-byte, fixed-format notifications (Figure 5), which are 
interpreted by the SureMail client rather than being 
presented directly to the user. Section V-C has the details. 

2) Avoid the need to apply spam filters on notifications: 
Unlike email spam, notification spam does not directly 
benefit the spammer because of the restrictive nature of 
notifications noted above. However, to block bogus noti- 
fications, which could annoy users (e.g., by alerting them 
to the “loss” of non-existent email or spam), we present 
our reply-based shared secret technique in Section V-D. 

3) Prevent or minimize information leakage from no- 
tifications: Information such as the fact that a particular 
email address is active or that user x has emailed user y 
could be sensitive even if the email content itself is not 
revealed. Section VI addresses these problems. 


A. Security Assumptions 


1) We assume that when a recipient chooses to reply 
to an email, they are implicitly indicating that the sender 
of the email is legitimate. I.e., users are very unlikely to 
reply to spam. We consider this unlikely possibility of a 
user being tricked into replying to spam in Section V-E. 

2) We assume that the attacker cannot mount a man- 
in-the-middle attack (intercept and modify emails ex- 
changed by a user). While we do not rule out the 
possibility of eavesdropping, we believe that in practice 
even this would be hard: an attacker would require access 
to the path of (remote) users’ email. Furthermore, if an 
attacker does gain access to user email, that compromises 
user privacy more directly than subverting notifications. 


3) If a separate infrastructure is used to deliver notifica- 
tions, it may not be entirely trustworthy. The notification 
infrastructure may try to spy on users’ email activity (e.g., 
who is emailing whom) or generate bogus notifications. 
Bogus notifications are a more serious problem than 
dropped notifications (which the notification infrastruc- 
ture can always cause), since the former imposes a 
cognitive load on users while the latter leaves users no 
worse off than with the current email system. 


B. Notation 


Unless otherwise stated, S and R represent the sender 
and the recipient clients (and users) of an email. We 
assume that all nodes agree on: (i) a cryptographic hash 
function H(X) that operates on string X to produce 
a short, fixed-length digest (e.g., a 20-byte digest with 
SHA1), and is pre-image and collision resistant; (ii) a 
message authentication code (i.e., a keyed hash function), 
MAC;,(X), that operates on string X and key k to 
produce a short, fixed-length digest (e.g., a 20-byte digest 
with HMAC-SHA1). A MAC can be used with various 
well-known keys (e.g., k’) to generate new hash functions 
(e.g., H'(X) = MAC, (X)); (iii) a symmetric encryp- 
tion function, F(X); (iv) a digital signature scheme to 
produce a signed message SIG;[X] using private key k. 


C. Notification Basics 


A notification is a short, 64-byte, fixed-format structure 
interpreted by software (not read by humans). This is in 
contrast to rich and extensible email (e.g. attachments, 
embedded HTML) that is often orders of magnitude 
larger. Consequently, it is hard for an attacker to send 
malware or spam in notifications. This makes it easier to 
reliably deliver notifications compared to email. 

To identify an email in its notification, we cannot use 
the Message-ID field contained in some email headers 
because it may be set or reset beyond the sending client 
(e.g., by a Microsoft Exchange server), making it inacces- 
sible to the sender. So we embed a new X-SureMailID 
header with a 20-byte SureMail message ID (smJD), 
which is unique with high likelihood. 


D. Reply-based Shared Secret 


A notification also needs to identify the sender S, so 
that R knows who to contact for the missing email. 
However, we cannot simply insert S’s email address 
into the notification since that can be easily spoofed. 
We instead use our reply-based shared secret scheme 
which blocks spoofed or bogus notifications, protects 
the identity of S, and needs no user involvement. It 
automatically establishes a shared secret between two 
users who have emailed each other before. We consider 
the first-time sender (FTS) case in Section V-F. 

Say S sends an email M, to R and receives a reply 
M, from R. The SureMail client software at S and R 
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uses the corresponding SureMail message IDs, smI Dy, 
and smID Mi to perform a Diffie-Hellman exchange and 
set up a shared secret, sm.5.S;, known only to S and R. 
smSSj is computed and remembered by R’s SureMail 
client automatically when user R replies to the email 
(recall assumption | from Section V-A) and by S’s client 
when it receives the reply. S can then use smSSj; to 
authenticate notifications it posts to R and to securely 
convey its identity to R (and R alone). Note that R 
would have to establish a separate shared secret with S, 
based on an email exchange in the opposite direction, for 
notifications that R posts to S. The notification for a new 
message, Mnew from S to FR is constructed as follows: 
N= {T, H(smIDw,,..,); H(smS'}), 
MACgmss,(T, H(smIDm,,.,,))} 

T is a timestamp. H(smIDwy,,,.,,) identifies the new 
message. H(smSS}) implicitly identifies S to R, and R 
alone. MACgmss,(T, H(smIDw,,.,,)) proves to R that 
this is a genuine notification from S with an untampered 
timestamp, since only S and R know smS'S\. 

Upon retrieving a notification, the SureMail client at 
R checks to see if it is recent (based on 7’) and genuine 
(i.e., corresponds to a known shared secret). If it is and 
the corresponding email is not received soon enough (see 
Section VIII-A), it alerts user R and presents S’s email 
address. Old and invalid notifications are ignored. 

When an email is sent to multiple recipients, a separate 
notification is constructed and posted for each using the 
respective reply-based shared secrets. 

1) Shared Secret Maintenance: The SureMail clients 
at S and R perform a Diffie-Hellman exchange to estab- 
lish a shared secret only if each was the sole addressee in 
an email exchange. So emails sent to multiple recipients 
and those send to mailing lists are excluded. 

Each node remembers two sets of shared secrets for 
each correspondent: one for posting notifications and 
the other for validating received notifications. These are 
updated with each new email exchange. S remembers the 
smIDs of all messages sent by it since the most recent 
one replied to by R. Likewise, R remembers the smIDs 
of all emails from S that it had replied to (or just the 
smSSs derived from such emails), since the most recent 
one that S used as a shared secret in a notification.* 

This constant renewal allows the shared secret to be 
reestablished if the user starts afresh, say after a disk 
crash. It also helps purge a bogus shared secret, such as 
when a spammer tricks R into responding to a forged 
email spoofed to be from S (see Section V-E). 

2) Reply Detection: To help a client determine that 
an incoming email is a reply to a prior outgoing email, 


3R could instead remember a few older smSSs as well to ac- 
commodate the possibility of an old notification, constructed using 
an older smSS, being reordered and delivered late. Given the (slow) 
human timescale of the email-reply cycle that generates a new smSS, 
remembering just a few recent smSSs should be sufficient. 
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we include an X-SureMailInReplyTo (smIRT) 
header to echo the smID of the original email. While 
similar, we cannot use the “In-Reply-To” header included 
by most email clients because the message ID of the 
original email may not be available (see Section V-C). 


E. Security Properties 


The Diffie-Hellman exchange ensures that the shared 
secret, smSS, between S and RF is not known to an 
attacker A that eavesdrops on the email exchange or on 
the notification. A cannot learn who posted a notification 
(thereby preserving privacy) or post fake notifications 
deemed as valid. 

However, consider a more difficult attack. A sends R 
a spoofed email that appears to be from S and is also 
realistic enough that user F is tricked into replying, thus 
making R remember a bogus shared secret. If A also 
eavesdrops on the reply, it can learn this shared secret 
and then post bogus notifications. However, even if A 
manages to pull off this attack once, the bogus shared 
secret gets flushed out with renewals (Section V-D.1). 

Unlike PKI/PGP-based systems, our reply-based 
shared secret scheme does not require any human in- 
volvement to set up keys. Our system also preserves the 
repudiability of email (see Section IV). The shared secret 
between S and F is not meaningful to a third party. So 
although R can satisfy itself with the authenticity of N 
from S, it cannot use N to prove to a third party that 
Mnew was sent by S. In contrast, if SureMail required 
PKI/PGP, Mnew’s author could be proved to anyone. 


F. First-time Sender (F T 'S) 


While the experiment in Section III showed email loss 
in the non-FTS case, it is desirable to address the FTS 
case as well. In our reply-based shared secret scheme, 
a legitimate FTS, who has not exchanged email with 
the recipient previously, cannot construct an authentic 
notification. Although it might seem that a legitimate FTS 
is indistinguishable from a spammer, in practice, there are 
social or business * links that may set apart the legitimate 
FTS from a spammer. [20] shows that email networks 
exhibit small-world properties and RE: [23] leverages it 
to create effective whitelists. So, although the FTS F may 
never have communicated with the intended recipient R, 
it is likely that F has communicated with an intermediary 
I who has in turn communicated with R. For example, 
I may be a colleague at R’s institution. J is thus in a 
position to “introduce” F to R. 

We want F to be able post a notification that R would 
treat as authentic. In leveraging F and R’s relationship 
with J, we seek to preserve privacy by preventing: (a) 
I from learning that F intends to communicate with 


‘Enterprise networks typically have authentication mechanisms such 
as Kerberos that can validate legitimate employees. 
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R, (b) F from learning that J and R have previously 
communicated, and (c) R from learning that F and J have 
previously communicated. In the event that (c) cannot be 
satisfied, we consider a diluted goal, (c’), which is to 
prevent R from learning about any of F’s correspondents 
other than those it shares in common with F. 

There has been prior work on similar problems in the 
context of exchanging email whitelists. In LOAF [19], 
users exchange address book information with their cor- 
respondents using Bloom filters. This scheme satisfies 
property (a), but not (b), (c) or (c’). RE: [23] uses a novel 
friend-of-friend (FoF) approach. Using a homomorphic 
encryption-based private matching protocol [22], RE: 
ensures properties (a), (b), and (c’), but not (c). (However, 
RE: may permit a malicious R to violate (c’) and learn 
about friends of F that it doesn’t share in common, 
per Section 6 of [23]). Our introduction mechanism also 
satisfies (a), (b), and (c’), but not (c). 

1) SureMail Introduction Mechanism: In our intro- 
duction mechanism, every node J generates a public- 
private key pair, (S7, Pr). It shares the public (“‘shared”’) 
key, S7, with its correspondents to establish a common 
secret known only to its correspondents (the public key is 
not shared with others — there is no PKI). In addition, I 
generates a public-private key pair, (S77, Pre), for each 
new correspondent, say F’, which it hands to F along with 
a signed token containing the F’s email address and the 
newly generated public key, S77. So when it becomes 
a correspondent of J, F learns the common secret S7, 
the key pair (S77, Prr) generated for it, and the token 
Xgr = SIGp,|F, Str] signed with I’s private key, Pr. 

F can use S; and Xgp to authenticate notifications 
it posts for R, which is another correspondent of J. A 
notification from F’ for an email M sent to R is : 

Nets = {T, H(S1), Exs,)(T, Xsr, R), 

SIGp,,|H(smIDm)], SIGp,;- [Ex (s,)(T, Xsr,R)]}} 


H(S7) allows R to look up S; from its store of com- 
mon secrets obtained from its correspondents (and dis- 
card the notification if the lookup fails). It can then com- 
pute the key H’(S7) and decrypt Ey(s,)(T, Xsr, R). 
Note that unlike in the non-FTS construction from Sec- 
tion V-D, F and FR need to be identified explicitly since 
there is no pairwise shared context between them. Also, 
the signed token X gp prevents F from assuming an arbi- 
trary identity, which helps defend against certain attacks 
(see the security properties discussion in Section V-F.3). 

After verifying the signed token Xsp, R uses F’s 
public key to validate SIG p,,,|H(smIDjy,)], preventing 
an attacker from tampering with the message ID. The 
encrypted token, Ey(5,)(T,Xsr,R), is also signed, 
which among other things ties the notification down to 
recipient R. This prevents R from turning around and 
reusing it in a fake notification purporting to be from F’ 
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and destined to another correspondent of J, say Z. 

If the introduction is deemed as valid per the above 
procedure, R honors the notification. Otherwise, R ig- 
nores it. Of course, as a side-effect of processing a valid 
notification, R also learns that both F' and itself share 
I as a correspondent, which violates property (c) noted 
above but is consistent with (c’). 

2) Picking an Intermediary: F needs to pick an 
intermediary IJ whose shared secret (S7) it should use 
for the introduction. We believe that it is appropriate 
to rely on human input, since the FTS scenario would 
occur relatively infrequently and the user at F is in 
the best position to decide which J would likely have 
communicated with R and whose identity it is allowed 
to leak to R. So when the SureMail client at F’ detects 
that it is an FTS with respect to R, it prompts the user 
for a recommendation of one or more intermediaries 
from among F’s correspondents. The client aids the 
process by automatically listing correspondents who are 
in the same email domain as R and hence are likely to 
be suitable intermediaries. If the user picks more than 
one intermediary, a separate notification (constructed as 
Nrrs above) would be posted corresponding to each. 

As an alternative, we can avoid user involvement by 
having F’s client automatically post multiple notifica- 
tions constructed with the shared secrets obtained from 
each of its correspondents. R could then determine if any 
match with its list of correspondents, and if so, deem 
the introduction as valid. Since the shared secrets are 
opaque tokens, R does not learn anything from the shared 
secrets that originated from correspondents of F’ that 
are not common to R. Thus property (c’) is satisfied. 
However, note that this extreme procedure generates a 
notification traffic volume proportional to the number of 
correspondents, as in schemes such as RE:. 

3) Security Properties: The notification construction 
prevents an attacker (other than a correspondent of J), 
who sees Nprs, from learning the secret S;, or iden- 
tifying F’ or R. Furthermore, even a correspondent of 
I is prevented from constructing a fake notifications 
purporting to be from F’. Also, note that repudiability is 
also preserved since F' only signs the message ID using 
Pr, not the message content itself. 

In terms of privacy, property (a) is satisfied since I 
is oblivious to the communication between F and R. 
Property (c’) is also satisfied as noted above. While 
property (b) is also satisfied by the protocol as described, 
there is the possibility of a subtle social engineering 
attack: F’ could post a notification for R (with J as the 
intermediary) but not send the corresponding email. If (an 
anxious) R inquires with F about the “missing” email, F 
can conclude that J and R must be correspondents (for 
otherwise R would have just ignored the notification). 

However, we believe that this social engineering attack 
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6. Post/Retrieve notifications 
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would be hard to employ in practice. Note that for the 
attack to succeed, F’ would have to be in a position to 
receive R’s inquiry about the missing email. However, F 
cannot use a fake email identity, say F’, since it wouldn’t 
have the corresponding X; signed by I. So F would 
likely have to identify itself and run the risk of being 
caught if it repeats the trick over time. 


VI. DELIVERING SUREMAIL NOTIFICATIONS 


We now present two complementary approaches to 
delivering notifications: in-band and out-of-band. 


A. In-band Notifications 


In-band notifications are embedded within emails 
themselves — the notification for an email is embed- 
ded later emails between the same sender-recipient pair. 
Suppose S sends R three emails: My, Mo, M3. M2 
will contain the notification for My. M3 will contain the 
notifications for both M, and Mg. If R did not receive 
My, it will find out when it receives either Mz or M3. 
This is akin to how TCP detects a missing packet via a 
sequence “hole”. Since these notifications are confined to 
the email system, privacy concerns are avoided. We use 
a simpler notification construction than in Section V-D. 

We include an X-SureMailRecentIDs header 
containing the smIDs of a small number (say 3) of emails 
sent recently, allowing the R to determine if it is missing 
any of those emails. Each recent smID is repeated in 
more than one subsequent email, which provides some 
tolerance to the loss of consecutive emails. 

S also includes an X-SureMailSharedID header 
containing a reply-based shared secret (the smID 
of an earlier email it had sent and that R had 
replied to). Upon receiving a new email, R uses the 
X-SureMailSharedID field to check its validity and 
then X-SureMailRecentIDs to check if it is missing 
any email. This prevents a spammer from subverting loss 
detection. For an FTS, X-SureMailSharedTID instead 
contains H(S;) (Section V-F.1). 

Despite its ease of deployment and simplicity, in-band 
notifications have a disadvantage. Loss detection can only 
be as fast as the frequency of email exchange between S 
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and R. Furthermore, consecutive email loss can further 
delay loss notification. 


B. Out-of-band Notifications 


In contrast, out-of-band (OOB) notifications are deliv- 
ered via a channel that is separate from the SMTP-based 
email system. This decouples notification delivery from 
the vagaries of the email system. The detection of email 
loss does not have to wait for the receipt of a later email. 

The OOB channel can be viewed as a storage system 
to which notifications are posted and from which they are 
retrieved using a (synchronous) put/get interface. Such a 
channel could be realized using, for example: 


e A distributed hash table (DHT) overlaid on clients. 

e A storage service such as OpenDHT [28] or com- 
mercial services such as Amazon’s SQS [1]. 

e Dedicated notification servers for each domain to 
receive notifications intended for the domain’s users. 


We choose a design that builds on cheap, large-scale 
Internet-accessible storage services since these are in- 
creasingly becoming available (e.g., Amazon’s SQS [1]). 
The simplicity of notifications and the synchronous post- 
ing of notifications (both in contrast to email) mean that 
the sender has a very high degree of assurance (equal 
to the reliability of the storage system itself) that its 
notification will be delivered to the recipient. 

We decompose the OOB notification system into two 
components: a SureMail-specific service (SM) for the 
control path (e.g., handling the registration of new Sure- 
Mail users) and a relatively generic storage service (ST) 
for the data path (e.g., handling the posting and retrieval 
of notifications). Figure 4 shows how they interact. We 
assume that SM and ST are operated by separate, non- 
colluding entities. ST can directly leverage a generic stor- 
age service. However, for full functionality, we identify 
a few additional capabilities and APIs we need beyond 
the standard put/get interface of existing storage systems. 
We believe they are useful for other applications as well. 

The separation of SM and ST has several benefits. 
All of the relatively heavyweight data path workload 
is confined to ST, which leverages existing scalable 
storage services built for Internet-scale applications. The 
SureMail-specific SM handles the relatively lightweight 
control path workload, which makes it easier to build 
and operate. Furthermore, SM holds minimal state and 
is thus easy to scale with increasing load. Administra- 
tive separation between SM and ST means that neither 
component is in a position to learn much about the 
email behavior of users, even if individually they are 
not entirely trustworthy (Section V-A). SM knows user 
identities but does not see their notification workload. 
The converse is true for ST. 

1) SureMail Service (SM): SM handles the registra- 
tion of new SureMail users. This is needed to (a) prevent 
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users from accessing notifications posted for others (e.g., 
to monitor their volume), and (b) detect and block DoS 
attacks. Except where noted, operations on a user’s behalf 
are performed automatically by their SureMail client. 

As the first step, a new SureMail user’s client contacts 
SM, giving the email address of the registering user 
(U). SM performs an email-based handshake (i.e., sends 
back an email to this address) to verify that the client 
“owns” the email address it is trying to register. (This 
is a commonly-used procedure for authenticating users, 
e.g., when they sign up for online services [24].) Note 
that this relatively heavy-weight email-based handshake 
is invoked just once, at the time of initial registration. If 
the challenge-email itself is lost, the client can retry. 

To block registration attempts by automated bots, SM 
also returns a human-interactive proof (HIP) [6] to the 
new user and verifies the answer before proceeding. In 
this process, SM and the client establish a key, ky, that 
is unique to the email address being registered and serves 
as the user’s credentials. SM then contacts ST to create 
a queue to hold notifications sent to user U. 

For reasons given in Section VI-B.2, ky is constructed 
to be self-certifying — it is of the form (x, MAC,(z)), 
where the key z used in the MAC is known only to 
ST, but not to SM or the clients. ST supplies new, valid 
credentials to SM, as needed, to pass on to new clients. 

As explained further below, the notification queue for 
user U is set up to allow other users to post notifications 
for U but requires a key for reading these notifications. 
SM sets this key to ky at the time it creates the queue 
for U. Possession of this key enables user U’s client to 
directly talk to ST to change the key associated with its 
queue to Bei. Doing so prevents SM from snooping on 
its notifications (described in Section VI-D). 

Clients renew their registrations periodically, say once 
a month. Renewal requires solving a new HIP. The email- 
based handshake and queue creation are not repeated. 
Renewal serves two purposes. First, it allows the system 
to “forget” users who have stopped using it, thereby 
reclaiming the corresponding resources (their storage 
queue). Second, it is harder for an attacker to steadily 
build up a large set of bogus registrations; the attacker 
would have to do work (solve a HIP) each time a 
registration expires. We believe that solving a HIP, say 
once a month, would not be a burden for legitimate users. 

2) Storage Service (ST): ST manages the notification 
queues for users. It is oblivious of notifications them- 
selves and treats them as opaque objects. It allows users 
to post and retrieve notifications using an interface similar 
to standard put/get interfaces, but with a few extensions. 

First, it supports an administrative interface, which (in 
SureMail) only allows SM to create queues for new users. 
It also allows the admin to specify workload limits to 
block DoS attacks, as we explain below. Second, the 
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queues provided by ST support authenticated read but 
allow unauthenticated writes. This is in contrast to the 
usual practice of authenticating writes alone or both reads 
and writes. ST also allows the read-key associated with 
a queue to be changed by presenting the current key. 

We now turn to the construction and operation of ST. 
This service has a front end (FE) that communicates with 
clients and a back end (BE) that provides storage service. 
When it receives a client request, the FE typically invokes 
one or more operations on the BE. The FE only holds 
soft state, so it easy to scale out to keep up with load. 

At user registration, SM calls on ST to create a 
notification queue for the user. The read-key for this 
queue is initially set to ky. The user’s client then contacts 
ST to change the key to i. This completes registration 
and the user is then in a position to receive notifications 
from others and post notifications for others. When a 
client posts or retrieves notifications for/to U, the FE 
invokes a put() or get() operation on the corresponding 
queue in the BE. The client identifies the queue using 
H(U), so ST does not directly learn U’s identity. 

Despite the small size and lightweight processing of 
notifications, a DoS attack aimed at overwhelming the 
computational or storage resources of ST remains a possi- 
bility. To defend against this, SM, at system initialization 
time, specifies a limit on the rate of notification postings 
by a sender (e.g., the maximum number that can be 
posted in a day) and the maximum storage allowed for 
notifications posted by the sender (e.g., the sum of the 
time-to-live (TTL) values of posted notifications). It also 
specifies a limit on the frequency of notification retrievals 
by a recipient, which is enforced using a procedure 
analogous to the case of notification posting discussed 
here. ST does not enforce these limits under normal 
(i.e., non-attack) conditions. However, if it suspects an 
attack (e.g., its load is high or its storage resources are 
being depleted rapidly), ST enforces the per-sender limit 
by dropping any excess notifications. We discuss the 
implications of such dropping in Section VI-B.3. 

To enforce per-sender limits, ST needs to identify 
senders in a way that is resilient to cheating. We require 
any client, U, that is posting or retrieving notifications 
to include, with its request, the original key (ky) that it 
had obtained from SM at the time of registration. The 
HIP mechanism presents a barrier to bogus registrations 
on a large scale. When a client request arrives, the FE of 
ST first performs a quick stateless check to verify that 
the key is well-formed (recall from Section VI-B.1 that 
ky is self-certifying), discarding the request if it isn’t. 
Otherwise, the FE queries and updates workload/resource 
usage information for U in the BE and checks if any 
limits have been exceeded. If any have been, U’s identity 
is pushed out to all FE nodes (as soft state, say for the 
rest of the day), to block further requests from U without 
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the need for the more expensive BE lookups. 

3) DoS Defense and System Scalability: First, we 
consider the load placed on ST as notifications are posted 
and retrieved, assuming the quota checks are being per- 
formed. The posting or retrieval of a notification involves: 

a) Verifying that the presented key is well-formed and, 
if appropriate, filtering notification postings from senders 
who have exceeded workload limits. 

b) Retrieving the workload information for the re- 
quester, checking whether any limits have been exceeded, 
and storing back the updated workload information. If 
any limits have been exceeded, the sender is blocked and 
its identity is pushed out to all FE servers. 

c) Storing the new notification in the case of a posting, 
or fetching notifications in the case of a retrieval. 

Under normal operation, only step #c is performed, 
which involves a single put() for a posting or a single 
get() for a retrieval. When the system is under heavy 
load or attack, steps #a and #b are also invoked. However, 
we expect much of the attack traffic to be filtered in #a, 
either because the keys are not well-formed or because 
the sender has already been blocked. Note that #a is 
performed at the FE and does not require accessing the 
storage layer itself. While #b does require an additional 
get() and put(), we could reduce the load significantly 
by performing it infrequently, say once every 10 post- 
ing/retrievals picked at random, and scaling the workload 
limits accordingly. Thus even when the system is under 
attack, the load on ST is not much more than one put() 
or get() per posting/retrieval. 

A second issue is what the notification workload limits 
should be set to. If we set a (generous) limit of 1000 
notifications per sender per day and an average TTL 
of 10 days, then at any point in time, ST would have 
up to 10,000 notifications posted by a sender. Each 
notification is 64 bytes in size (Section VII). This is a 
maximum storage of 625 KB per sender. So an ST with 
1 TB of storage would support 1.72 million users. Using 
Amazon’s S3 pricing [1] (storage rate is US $0.15 per GB 
per month and transfer rate of $0.20 per GB), it would 
cost a modest $1383 per month ($154 for storage, $1229 
for transfer), or about US $0.0008 per user per month. 
In practice, most users may generate far fewer than 1000 
notifications per day, driving costs down even further. 

These calculations also suggest that it would be chal- 
lenging for an attacker to consume a significant fraction 
of the storage resources. For instance, to consume 50% 
of the storage resources, the attacker would have to 
masquerade as over 0.8 million different senders, each 
of which would have had to register with the SM service 
and get past the HIPs. 

Since the workload limits are only enforced when the 
system is under attack, the system is flexible in terms of 
the volume and the TTL of notifications under normal 


operation. For instance, the relatively small number of 
legitimate high-volume senders (such as credit card com- 
panies emailing monthly bills) can each post well over 
1000 notifications per day without impacting the overall 
system load. Likewise, a client could choose to set the 
TTL for a notification to much longer than 10 days. 
However, when the system is under attack and starts 
enforcing the limits, high-volume senders will have their 
attempts to post notifications temporarily blocked. To get 
around this, such senders would have to set up multiple 
registrations with SM. In any case, notifications from 
typical (i.e., low-volume) senders, who presumably con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority, would be unaffected 
even when workload limits are being enforced. Bogus 
notifications that are part of the attack are still not 
presented to the user due to our shared secret scheme. 


C. Combining In-band and Out-of-Band Notifications 


Since both in-band and out-of-band notifications have 
their advantages, our design incorporates both. In-band 
notifications are cheap and do not expose any information 
beyond the email system. Thus, we use these as the first 
line of defense. If an email is replied to (i.e., implicitly 
ACKed), there would be no reason to post an OOB 
notification for it. Likewise, if a NACK is received for 
an email (e.g., a bounceback is received or the recipient 
has already complained about the email being missing, 
say based on an in-band notification), again there isn’t 
the need to post an OOB notification for the original 
email. If neither has occurred after some duration, we 
need to post an OOB notification, which is likely to be 
more reliable than an in-band notification. Analysis of the 
email behavior of 15 users at Microsoft suggests holding 
off for about 10 hours (to accommodate 75% of email 
replies (i.e., ACKs) for this set of users). 


D. Privacy Implications of SureMail Notifications 


In-band notifications do not impact privacy by design, 
so we focus here on OOB notifications. Our design 
prevents users from accessing the notification queues of 
other users because they do not have access to the read . 
key for the corresponding queue (Section VI-B.2). 

SM is similarly also blocked because it does not 
possess the read key after the user has updated it (i.e., 
changed it from ky to ky per Section VI-B.2). Recall also 
from Section VI-B that SM and ST are assumed to be 
non-colluding. SM could try to cheat by changing ky to 
a hes of its own choosing at the time of initial registration 
(or by doing so for arbitrary users who may have not even 
tried to register). However, doing so would prevent the 
legitimate U from successfully completing its registration 
and hence it would opt out of SureMail, leaving SM with 
access to an unused notification queue. 

ST has access to the notifications. However, since it 
does not possess the reply-based shared secret between a 
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pair of users, it is unable to interpret them. Furthermore, 
notifications for U are posted to H(U), so ST does not 
have direct access to U’s identity. While, ST could try to 
reverse the one-way hash for users in its dictionary, this 
would only allow it to learn the volume of notifications 
posted to those users, not who posted them or what 
the corresponding email content is. We believe that 
volume information alone is not very sensitive because 
of notification spam or the user themselves posting fake 
notifications to “pad” their queue, without ST being any 
the wiser. Also, ST can be prevented from gleaning 
information from client IP addresses using anonymous 
communication (e.g., Crowds), if a client so desires. 


VII. IMPLEMENTATION AND EVALUATION 


We discuss ST & SM services to support OOB notifica- 
tions and a client that also supports in-band notifications. 


A. Storage Service (ST) 


ST comprises a front-end that implements the exten- 
sions from Section VI-B.2, and Amazon’s S3 & SQS web 
services as the backend. SQS [1] allows multiple values 
to be posted for a key and so is used for the notification 
queues. The simpler hash table like interface of S3 [2] is 
used for other persistent information (e.g., usage stats.). 

1) Front-end Shim (FE): Our FE is a multi-threaded 
C++ program that processes requests from SM (to create 
queues for new users) as well as clients (to update 
their credentials and to post/retrieve notifications). Upon 
receiving a request, FE validates the credentials pre- 
sented, updates usage statistics in S3 and checks against 
workload limits, and posts/retrieves information to/from 
$3 or SQS, as needed. Communication with the storage 
backend is secured with an access key known only to FE. 

FE processing involves low overhead operations to 
receive/send client messages, unpack/pack the messages, 
and perform keyed SHA1 hashes (to check that creden- 
tials are well-formed). Ignoring the high network latency 
to the BE (since the FE and BE were not co-located in 
our setup), our prototype performed over 9000 operations 
per sec. of notification posts/retrievals, while saturating 
one core on a dual-core 3.0 GHz Pentium D with 2 GB 
of RAM. The FE does not hold any hard state and can 
easily be replicated to support higher request rates, so 
the scalability and reliability of the storage backend is 
not hampered by the additional functionality of the FE. 

2) Storage Backend (BE): Based on a conversation 
with the designers of Amazon’s S3 and SQS, we learned 
that both systems replicate data across storage nodes 
within the same data center as well as across different 
data centers. Upon failure of any node or data center, 
the data is re-replicated. The system is designed to meet 
99.99% availability. However, the designers did indicate 
the reliability target other than to “never lose data”. 


Queues 44 
Notifications posted 


207752 
207747 
99.9976% 


Notifications retrieved 
Reliability 





TABLE VI. Notification Storage Experiment Results 


During email loss experiment 3 in Table I, we eval- 
uated the suitability of SQS as the notification storage 
backend. For each email sent, we pushed a corresponding 
notification onto the SQS queue for the recipient. We 
did not route requests via the FE prototype during this 
experiment. We periodically retrieved the notifications 
from each queue, clearing out the queue in the process. 
Our findings are summarized in Table VI. The 4-nines 
reliability achieved is 500x better than that of email itself 
in the same experiment (Table I). So we conclude that the 
SQS storage backend available today is quite reliable for 
our purposes. (The 5 notifications lost had been posted 
to 4 different queues within a 30-minute window.) 


B. SureMail Service (SM) 


SM is a multi-threaded C++ program that processes 
SureMail client registrations. On receiving a registration 
request, SM returns a HIP to the client over the same TCP 
connection. It also emails a randomly generated password 
string to the email address the client is attempting to 
register. At a later time, when the client returns this pass- 
word and the HIP answer in a registration confirmation 
message over a new TCP connection, SM creates a queue 
for the user by contacting ST and returns the well-formed 
user credentials (obtained from ST) to the client. 


C. SureMail Client 


We have implemented a standalone C++ client that 
interacts with both SM and ST as noted above. We have 
used this for testing and for benchmarking. Figure 5 
shows the binary format of a post notification message. 
The notification itself (which is what is stored by ST) is 
64 bytes long but is embedded in a 124-byte message. 

We have also implemented a C#-based add-in for 
Microsoft Outlook 2003 to enable real use of SureMail. 
Our add-in uses the Outlook Object Model (OOM) [7] 
interface to intercept various events (e.g., email send, 
receipt, reply) and the Messaging API (MAPI) [25] 
to add x-headers. For compactness, we coalesce the 
various x-headers from Section VI-A into a single 
X-SureMailheader that includes the message ID, re- 
cent IDs, in-reply-to ID, and shared secret. As of publica- 
tion, the add-in implements the reply-based shared secret 
scheme and supports in-band notifications. Support for 
OOB notifications in this add-in is in progress. 


VIII. DISCUSSION 
A. When Should the Recipient be Alerted to Loss? 


A SureMail notification could arrive a few moments 
before the respective email. During that time, the email 
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Byte 3 


H(RecptEmailAddr) (Srows) 


Timestamp (7’) 
H(smIDM,,..,) (5 tows) 
H(smS‘3S}) (5 rows) 
MACsmss, (IT, H(smIDm,,..,,)) G6 tows) 
Fig. 5. Post Notification Message Format: The top half contains the 


credentials and the key under which the notification (bottom half) is to 
be stored (see Sections V-D and VII-A). 















is merely delayed and not lost, and thus the receiver 
should not be falsely alerted to email loss. For each of 
the 138,944 emails sent in Experiment 1 (Section III), we 
calculate the end-to-end delay from when it was sent by 
our program to the timestamp inserted by the receiving 
account’s email server. Almost a third of the non-lost 
emails have slightly negative delays, due to the lack of 
clock synchronization between our sender and recipient 
MTAs. Of the rest, the median delay is 26 seconds, mean 
is 276 seconds, standard deviation is 55 minutes, and 
maximum is 36.6 hours. Thus we believe 2 hours is an 
appropriate duration to wait before alerting the user. 


B. Should Emails also be Delivered via SureMail? 


Emails themselves should not be delivered via the 
SureMail OOB channel because doing so would funda- 
mentally alter the nature of the channel. The rich and 
extensible nature of email would necessitate filtering to 
block malware, which is not needed with our tiny, fixed- 
format notifications. Emails also tend to be much larger 
and so would impose a far greater overhead on the OOB 
channel. The median email size (including attachments) 
across 15 user mailboxes we analyzed at Microsoft was 
4 KB and the 95¢* percentile was 44 KB. In contrast, 
our notification payload is 64 bytes (Section VII). 


C. Supporting Email Lists, One-Way Communication 


There are cases such as mailing lists and one-way 
communication (e.g., email bank statements) where the 
normal reply-based handshake may not work. Instead, 
we could have a shared secret be set up, say via the 
usual email address validation handshake at sign-up. For 
a mailing list, this shared secret could be shared across all 
members and a common list-wide queue used for posting 
and retrieving notifications. In the bank case, the shared 
secret would be unique for each user and notifications 
would be posted to the individual user queues. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


Our measurement study shows that on average, 0.71% 
to 1.02% of email is lost silently. We have designed 
and prototyped SureMail. It complements the current 
email infrastructure and increases reliability by notifying 
recipients about email loss. This notification provides sig- 
nificant user value because the informed user can contact 
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the identified sender for the missing information, say 
over phone or IM. SureMail supports in-band and out-of- 
band notifications with no changes to the existing email 
infrastructure and without PKI/PGP. It places minimal 
cognitive load on users. It includes mechanisms to defend 
against notification spam and breaches to user privacy. In 
our evaluation, SureMail ensured that silent email loss 
was detected with 99.9976% reliability. 
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Abstract 


Today’s Internet users and applications are placing in- 
creased demands on Internet service providers (ISPs) to 
deliver fine-grained, flexible route control. To assist net- 
work operators in addressing this challenge, we present 
the Intelligent Route Service Control Point (IRSCP), a 
route control architecture that allows a network operator 
to flexibly control routing between the traffic ingresses 
and egresses within an ISP’s network, without modify- 
ing the ISP’s existing routers. In essence, IRSCP sub- 
sumes the control plane of an ISP’s network by replacing 
the distributed BGP decision process of each router in 
the network with a more flexible, logically centralized, 
application-controlled route computation. IRSCP sup- 
plements the traditional BGP decision process with an 
explicitly ranked decision process that allows route con- 
trol applications to provide a per-destination, per-router 
explicit ranking of traffic egresses. We describe our im- 
plementation of IRSCP as well as a straightforward set 
of correctness requirements that prevents routing anoma- 
lies. To illustrate the potential of application-controlled 
route selection, we use our IRSCP prototype to imple- 
ment a simple form of dynamic customer-traffic load bal- 
ancing, and demonstrate through emulation that our im- 
plementation is scalable. 


1 Introduction 


Given the best-effort communication model of the Inter- 
net, routing has historically been concerned with connec- 
tivity; that is, with finding a loop-free path between end- 
points. Deviations from this default behavior normally 
involved policy changes at fairly slow time-scales to ef- 
fect business and network management objectives [7]. 
Within a particular network (or autonomous system), 
routing was realized by a fixed, fairly simple BGP deci- 
sion process that tries to ensure consistent decision mak- 
ing between the routers in the network, while respecting 
the network operator’s policies. 

As networked applications and traffic engineering 
techniques have evolved, however, they place increas- 
ingly sophisticated requirements on the routing infras- 
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tructure. For example, applications such as VoIP and on- 
line gaming can be very sensitive to the characteristics 
of the actual chosen data path [8, 9, 22]. A number of 
studies have shown that non-default Internet paths can 
provide improved performance characteristics [1, 2, 26], 
suggesting the potential benefit of making routing aware 
of network conditions [11]. Additionally, today’s oper- 
ators often wish to restrict the any-to-any connectivity 
model of the Internet to deal with DDoS attacks. Finally, 
in some cases the default BGP decision process is at odds 
with provider and/or customer goals and may, for exam- 
ple, lead to unbalanced egress links for customers that 
are multi-homed to a provider [29]. 


These demands have in common the need for route 
control that is (i) fine-grained, (ii) informed by external 
information (such as network conditions), and (iii) ap- 
plied at time-scales much shorter than manual routing 
configuration changes (i.e., is “online”) and therefore im- 
plemented by means of a route control application. Un- 
fortunately, BGP does not provide adequate means for 
performing online, informed, and fine-grained route con- 
trol. The tuning parameters BGP does provide are both 
arcane and indirect. Operators and developers of route 
control applications are forced to manipulate BGP route 
attributes in cumbersome, vendor-specific router config- 
uration languages at a low level of abstraction, frequently 
leading to ineffective or, worse, incorrect decisions [20]. 


We address these requirements by presenting the de- 
sign and implementation of a distributed Intelligent 
Route Service Control Point (IRSCP), which subsumes 
the routing decision process in a platform separate from 
the routers in a network. We previously introduced the 
concept of a centralized Route Control Platform (RCP) 
that is separate from and backwards compatible with ex- 
isting routers [12]. In more recent work, we also demon- 
strated that route selection could be informed by “net- 
work intelligence” to enable sophisticated connectivity 
management applications [29]. To reflect this thinking 
we have changed the name of our architecture to Intel- 
ligent Route Service Control Point (IRSCP). The work 
presented in this paper builds on this earlier work and of- 
fers three important new contributions in the evolution- 
ary path towards a new routing infrastructure: 
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Figure 1: ISP routing infrastructure. (a) Physical connectivity. (b) BGP and MPLS. (c) Traffic ingresses and egresses. 


Application-directed route selection: IRSCP eases the 
realization of applications that dynamically manage con- 
nectivity. Specifically, we allow an ISP’s route control 
application to directly control route selection through an 
intuitive, vendor-independent interface. The interface is 
based on the abstraction of a ranking of egress routes for 
each router and destination. 


Complete route control: IRSCP maintains complete 
control of the route selection function for all routers in 
the network. As we argue later, this can only be achieved 
by having IRSCP communicate directly with routers in 
neighboring networks via eBGP, in addition to speaking 
iBGP with the routers in the IRSCP-enabled network!. 
This gives IRSCP full visibility of all routes available in 
the network. Further, IRSCP is now the sole controller 
of BGP route selection, meaning that all of the network’s 
routing policy can be handled by the route control appli- 
cation through IRSCP, as opposed to placing some policy 
configuration on the routers themselves, as is the case in 
an iBGP-speaking IRSCP [12]. 


Distributed functionality: Realizing an IRSCP that has 
complete control of route selection faces two important 
challenges. First, because routers in the IRSCP-enabled 
network completely rely on the IRSCP for routing de- 
cisions, the IRSCP infrastructure must be substantially 
more robust than an iBGP-speaking IRSCP. Second, the 
need for complete route control and full visibility poses 
significant scalability challenges. To address these con- 
cerns, we partition and distribute the IRSCP functionality 
across a number of servers while still ensuring consistent 
decision making for the platform as a whole. Although 
the IRSCP is physically distributed, it presents a logically 
centralized abstraction from the point of view of a route 
control application. I.e., while the route control applica- 
tion has to interact with all IRSCP servers, it can remain 
agnostic to where these servers reside in the network and 
what set of routers each server controls. 

We present a modified BGP decision process, which 
we call the explicitly ranked decision process, together 
with a route control interface that enables route control 
applications to directly guide the route selection pro- 
cess in IRSCP. The key challenge to modifying the BGP 
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decision process is to ensure that the resulting proto- 
col retains (or improves) BGP’s robustness, scalability, 
and consistency properties. We present two simple con- 
straints on the application-provided route ranking that to- 
gether ensure that IRSCP installs only safe routing con- 
figurations, even in the face of router failures or dramatic 
changes in IGP topology. We see this as a first step to- 
wards a “pluggable” route control architecture in which 
the route control application consists of several indepen- 
dently developed modules and uses the constraints to re- 
solve conflicts, ensuring that only safe routing config- 
urations are sent to IRSCP. We demonstrate the effec- 
tiveness of IRSCP’s route control interface by evaluating 
a sample route control application (consisting of a sin- 
gle module) that uses IRSCP’s interface to load balance 
customer traffic [29]. Finally, we show through experi- 
mentation that our prototype implementation is capable 
of managing the routing load of a large Tier-1 ISP. 


2 Background and motivation 


We begin by providing a brief overview of routing and 
forwarding in a modern MPLS-enabled ISP network. We 
then motivate the need for application-directed route se- 
lection. 


2.1 Current operation 


Figure 1(a) shows a simplified view of the physical in- 
frastructure of an MPLS-enabled ISP backbone. The 
routers at the periphery of the ISP network connect to 
other ISPs (called peers) and customers. These routers 
are termed Provider Edge (PE) routers, and the routers 
that interconnect the PE routers are called Provider Core 
(P) routers. The customer routers connecting to PEs are 
called Customer Edge (CE) routers. For simplicity we 
also use CE to represent peer routers that connect to the 
ISP. BGP allows an ISP to learn about destinations reach- 
able through its customers and peers. Typically every 
PE maintains BGP sessions with its attached CEs, and 
also with other PEs in the ISP network; the former are 
known as eBGP (external BGP) sessions and the latter as 
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BGP Decision Process Explicitly Ranked DP 
[ecion2 | seston 

0. Ignore if egress router unreachable in IGP 

1. Highest local preference 

2. Lowest AS path length 

3. Lowest origin type 


(same) 


R-5. Highest explicit rank 
R-6. Lowest egress ID 


Table 1: Left: the steps of the BGP decision process. Right: 
the steps of our explicitly ranked decision process. Steps 0-4 
are identical and produce the egress set. 


4. Lowest MED (with same next-hop AS) 
B-5. eBGP-learned over iBGP-learned 
B-6. Lowest IGP distance to egress router 
B-7. Lowest router ID of BGP speaker 





iBGP (internal BGP) sessions, as shown in Figure 1(b). 
When a PE router receives a route through its eBGP ses- 
sion, it propagates the route to other PEs through iBGP 
sessions, allowing every PE to learn how to reach ev- 
ery peer or customer network. The path between traf- 
fic ingress and traffic egress routers is determined by an- 
other routing protocol known as an interior gateway pro- 
tocol (IGP), such as OSPF. In an MPLS network, label- 
switched paths are established between all PEs (see Fig- 
ure 1(b)), obviating the need to run BGP on P routers. 

A PE usually receives more than one egress route for 
a given destination and must run a route selection algo- 
rithm called the BGP decision process to select the best 
route to use for data forwarding. The BGP decision pro- 
cess (shown in the first column of Table 1) consists of a 
series of steps. Starting with the set of routes available to 
the PE, each step compares a set of routes and passes the 
most preferred routes to the next step while discarding 
the remaining routes. Steps 1-4 compare routes in terms 
of BGP attributes attached to the routes, while steps 0 
and B-6 consider the IGP information associated with the 
egress PE of the route. We call the set of routes remain- 
ing after Steps OQ the egress set. Steps B-5 and B-6 are 
responsible for what is called hot-potato routing, i.e., for- 
warding traffic to the nearest (in terms of IGP distance) 
egress PE in the egress set. Step B-7 is a tie-breaker that 
ensures that the PE always ends up with a single best 
route. 


2.2 Application-directed route selection 


We use Figure 1 to highlight a specific problem intro- 
duced by BGP’s hot-potato routing thereby motivating 
the need to enhance route selection with fine-grained 
application-directed route control.2_ We assume that 
the customer shown in Figure 1 has multihomed to the 
provider network for the purpose of improving redun- 
dancy, and so the same destinations are reachable via 
both links. All PEs in the provider network therefore 
have two possible routes to reach the customer network. 
Assume further that most of the traffic destined to the 
customer network enters the provider network from the 
peering ISP network. Assuming unit IGP costs for each 
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internal provider link in Figure 1(a), the two ingress PEs 
at the top of the figure prefer the route via the top egress 
PE connected to the customer network (Figure 1(c)). 
This leads to an imbalance in the load on the two egress 
links, with the top egress link carrying all (or most) of 
the traffic, which in turn may result in congestion. 

In practice the customer or ISP may prefer the ISP 
to load-balance traffic on the two egress links while 
still considering the IGP path cost between ingress and 
egress. In IRSCP this goal is achieved by basing the de- 
cision process on the input from a load-balancing route 
control application run by the ISP, which takes into ac- 
count IGP path cost, as well as “offered” ingress load and 
capacity of egress links. The route control application di- 
rectly controls route selection for each PE and, in this ex- 
ample, directs the two ingress PEs to each send traffic to 
a different egress PE. We emphasize that this routing so- 
lution cannot be achieved in BGP without manipulating 
BGP attributes on multiple PEs through vendor-specific 
configuration languages. In contrast, IRSCP exports a 
simple, intuitive interface that allows a route control ap- 
plication to supply a ranking of egress links that is evalu- 
ated during execution of a modified decision process, the 
explicitly ranked decision process. The interface effec- 
tively isolates complexity and intelligence in the route 
control application, while IRSCP itself remains simple. 
As shown in Table 1, the explicitly ranked decision pro- 
cess replaces the hot-potato steps (B-5 and B-6). 


3 Scalable route control 


In this section we describe the design of a distributed In- 
telligent Route Service Control Point (IRSCP). We begin 
by presenting our modified route selection process that 
gives route control applications the ability to direct traffic 
entering the network at a given ingress PE to an arbitrary 
egress link. The second section presents the architec- 
ture of IRSCP, discussing issues of scalability and fault- 
tolerance. We formulate a consistency requirement for 
the explicitly ranked decision process that prevents for- 
warding anomalies and show that enforcing simple con- 
straints on the application input is sufficient to satisfy the 
requirement. 


3.1 Explicitly ranked decision process 


IRSCP implements two types of decision process: the 
normal BGP decision process and the explicitly ranked 
decision process. Both perform route selection on behalf 
of individual PEs and so are defined on a per-PE basis. 
The BGP decision process is used for the subset of des- 
tinations, unranked prefixes, for which the customer, ISP 
or route control application has determined that conven- 
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Figure 2: Example of ranking and its effect on forwarding. The application (not shown) has provided IRSCP with the explicit 
rankings indicated. Each ranking is a list of egress IDs. CEs E, F' and G announce routes for the same prefix (with different AS 
path lengths) through their eBGP sessions with IRSCP. (a) Initial scenario. (b) Forwarding behavior for (a). (c) CE E withdraws its 


routes. (d) Resulting forwarding behavior. 


tional hot-potato routing can be used. For the remain- 
ing ranked prefixes, the route control application creates 
a preference ranking of egress routes for each ingress 
router, the selection of which is realized in IRSCP by 
the explicitly ranked decision process. 

In our architecture the route control application tells 
IRSCP which routers should use which egress routes 
based on routing information, traffic load measurements, 
etc. As a general principle IRSCP follows the directives 
of the application, except when doing so severely im- 
pairs connectivity. An instance of this principle is that 
we let the application specify a ranking of egress links, 
i.e., egress links ranked by preference, rather than a fixed 
assignment of egress links to routers. (Each egress route 
corresponds to only one egress link, and we therefore 
use the terms egress link and egress route interchange- 
ably.) Using a ranking accommodates unavailability of 
egress routes. For example, if the top-ranked egress route 
is unavailable, the next-ranked egress route may be se- 
lected. The application specifies the ranking on a per- 
destination, per-router basis. 

We construct our decision process for ranked prefixes 
(Table 1) by adopting Steps 04 of the BGP decision pro- 
cess and then apply the explicit ranking instead of per- 
forming hot-potato routing, followed by a tie-breaker in 
Step R-6. This ensures that the explicitly ranked decision 
process respects BGP attributes such as AS path length 
(Step 2) and that it takes reachability of egress routers 
into account. In principle, the explicit ranking can be 


applied at any point in the decision process, e.g., it may 
override earlier steps of the decision process. However, 
we leave exploring the extent to which we may safely 
override or replace BGP attributes to future work. As we 
explain in Section 3.2.4, we specifically do not include a 
step based on IGP distance (Step B-6). 

We explore an example of the explicitly ranked deci- 
sion process by considering the scenarios shown in Fig- 
ures 2(a) and (b). In this example a single IRSCP server 
runs the decision process for every PE in the ISP’s net- 
work. We examine the execution of the decision process 
for PE A in Figure 2(a). First the IRSCP server receives 
all routes for the given prefix: E—C, F —-C andG—D. 
(We refer to each route using its egress ID, the pair of 
(CE,PE) routers incident on the egress link for the route.) 
Next, the explicitly ranked decision process for PE A ex- 
ecutes Steps 0-4 and in Step 2 eliminates egress route 
F —C based on the longer AS path length. (We assume 
that the routes otherwise have identical BGP attributes.) 
The result is the egress set {EZ — C,G — D}. In Step R-5 
the decision process applies the explicit ranking for PE A 
to the egress set. Since the top-ranked egress link E — C 
is present in the egress set, the decision process selects 
this route for PE A. Similarly, the decision process se- 
lects route # — C for PE C, and route G — D for PEs 
B and D, resulting in the forwarding behavior shown in 
Figure 2(b). An important observation is that Steps 0-4 
are identical for all PEs. Therefore the decision process 
for any PE computes the same egress set. 
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3.1.1 Outdated rankings 


Ideally, the input from the application to IRSCP contin- 
uously reflects the current state of the network. In prac- 
tice, however, IRSCP, being an active participant in BGP, 
is in a better position to respond instantly to changes in 
routing state such as BGP route attributes (using Steps 
0-4 of the decision process), IGP distances (discussed in 
Section 3.2.4), and the availability of BGP routes (dis- 
cussed below). IRSCP must therefore adapt the rankings 
from the application (based on possibly outdated routing 
information) to current routing information, as follows. 

Between the time that the application sends the rank- 
ings to IRSCP and the time that the explicitly ranked de- 
cision process runs, new egress routes may be announced 
and old routes may be withdrawn. Until the application 
updates its rankings, IRSCP must accommodate discrep- 
ancies between the available routes assumed when the 
application creates the rankings and the actual available 
routes. An instance of a withdrawn egress route is il- 
lustrated in Figures 2(c) and (d), in which CE E with- 
draws egress route  — C, and the egress set changes 
to {G — D}. As a result, the decision process changes 
its selection for PEs A and C to G — D and all traffic 
egresses through PE D (Figure 2(d)). In other words, a 
ranking specifies not only the desired routing for the PE 
in the absence of failure, but also the desired fail-over 
behavior that the PE should adopt. 

Conversely, if new egress routes are advertised, IRSCP 
appends them to the end of the explicit ranking (in order 
of egress ID) until the application is able to provide a 
revised ranking (Steps R-5 and R-6). Alternatively, the 
application may prevent IRSCP from appending routes 
in this manner. For example, the application may wish to 
restrict the set of egress routes of a particular customer 
to a fixed set, thereby preventing some forms of prefix 
hijacking. We define a “virtual” black-hole egress route, 
which is part of every egress set and (conceptually) sinks 
traffic directed to it. We also define a corresponding 
black-hole egress ID, which an application can include 
as part of a PE’s ranking. If the explicitly ranked deci- 
sion process for a PE selects the black-hole egress route, 
the IRSCP server does not send a route to the PE (or its 
attached CEs), thus making the destination unavailable 
through that PE. 


3.1.2 Other IRSCP applications 


By opening up the decision process to external input, 
IRSCP enables a class of applications in which routing 
is controlled based on information external to BGP. An 
example of an application that uses external information 
(or in this case analysis) is presented in [18]. The au- 
thors propose a pragmatic approach to BGP security by 
which suspicious routes are quarantined for a certain pe- 
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Figure 3: Overview of the IRSCP architecture. 


riod of time before being considered for selection. In 
this case knowledge about the historical availability of 
routes (even if the routes were not selected) is important 
to determine whether a route is potentially hijacked. Fur- 
ther, IRSCP provides a mechanism (the black-hole egress 
route) by which routers can be prevented from selecting 
suspicious routes until deemed safe by the application. 

Another example in this category is the load-balancing 
application described above, which makes use of net- 
work conditions inside the IRSCP-enabled network to 
inform route selection. However, it is also possible to 
inform route selection with network conditions external 
to the IRSCP-enabled network. For example, Duffield 
et al. [11] explore the possibility of using measured path 
conditions to select between various alternate paths lead- 
ing to the same destination. This allows the network to 
route traffic that is sensitive to adverse network condi- 
tions along paths more favorable than those that default 
BGP would be capable of finding (to the extent permitted 
by the policies encoded in BGP attributes). 

The complete route visibility afforded by IRSCP also 
simplifies a number of route monitoring applications. 
For example, auditing applications that ensure that peers 
abide by peering agreements require complete visibility 
of the routes being advertised to a network [23]. Sim- 
ilarly, “what-if” network analysis [13] becomes much 
simpler if the application is aware of all the routes that 
were available. IRSCP’s ability to use external input to 
inform route selection, however, is its key advantage. 


3.2. IRSCP architecture 


Figure 3 contrasts logical and physical views of the 
IRSCP architecture. In Figure 3(a) an application 
uses “external information” to inform route selection in 
IRSCP, which in turn communicates selected routes to 
the routers in the ISP network and in neighboring ISP 
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networks. Figure 3(b) shows a simplified physical real- 
ization of the IRSCP architecture, consisting of the route 
control application and a distributed set of IRSCP servers 
that collectively perform route selection. The function 
of IRSCP is to compute a routing solution in which 
egress routes received from CE routers are assigned to 
PE routers, so that a PE router will forward traffic it re- 
ceives along the route. IRSCP performs this function by 
communicating with PEs and CEs using standard BGP, 
as a result of which customers and peer networks need 
not be aware that their CEs peer with IRSCP rather than 
BGP routers. Specifically, IRSCP receives BGP routes 
from CE routers over eBGP, executes a per-PE decision 
process to determine what routes each PE should use, 
and sends the resulting BGP routes to the PEs over iBGP. 
IRSCP also sends an update to each CE attached to a PE 
(again over eBGP) that corresponds to the routing deci- 
sion that was made for the PE. 

We use Figure 3(c) to emphasize the importance of 
implementing an eBGP-speaking IRSCP in order to es- 
tablish full route control. The figure shows an IRSCP 
that only speaks iBGP (similar to RCP [6]). For clarity 
we refer to such an iBGP-speaking IRSCP as RCP. RCP 
exchanges routes with PEs using iBGP and never com- 
municates with CEs directly. Suppose that RCP sends 
an iBGP update to PE B containing route A. To im- 
plement full route control, the update must override any 
routes that PE B receives from other CEs (CE B). How- 
ever, this implies that PE B never sends alternative routes 
(route B) to RCP unless route A fails (or changes its at- 
tributes). RCP is thus deprived from using any but the 
first route it learns. We conclude that an iBGP-speaking 
IRSCP restricts the ability to apply full route control. 


3.2.1 Distribution 


Though logically centralized from a route control appli- 
cation viewpoint, IRSCP is implemented as a distributed 
system—consisting of multiple IRSCP servers—to ad- 
dress fault-tolerance and scalability requirements. If we 
designed IRSCP as a single centralized server, failure 
or partitioning away of that server would leave every 
PE in the network steerless and unable to forward traf- 
fic correctly, since in BGP a session failure implicitly 
causes BGP routes announced through the session to 
be withdrawn. In IRSCP we can tolerate the failure of 
an IRSCP server by letting routers peer with multiple 
IRSCP servers. Furthermore, a centralized IRSCP faces 
a number of (overlapping) scalability challenges. First, 
a large Tier-1 ISP’s routers collectively maintain many 
thousands of BGP sessions with routers in neighboring 
networks, something that no current BGP implementa- 
tion is able to support by itself. Second, IRSCP makes 
routing decisions for the hundreds of PEs within the ISP. 
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Third, IRSCP must store the combined BGP routes re- 
ceived from CEs and originated by the network, and it 
must process updates to these routes. 

As shown in Figure 3, we choose to partition the 
IRSCP workload by letting each IRSCP server peer with 
a subset of PEs and CEs, thereby addressing the first two 
scalability concerns. Our architecture still requires each 
IRSCP server to store all BGP routes and process the cor- 
responding updates; however, we show in Section 5 that 
this aspect of scalability does not pose a severe problem. 

In performing the per-PE decision process, an IRSCP 
server needs to take into account the position of that PE 
in the IGP topology. To maintain consistency of IGP 
routing state, each IRSCP server runs an IGP viewer and 
has the same global view of the IGP topology [6]. Due 
to the partitioning of work in our distributed architec- 
ture, each IRSCP server needs to perform shortest-path 
calculations only for the set of PEs for which it makes 
BGP routing decisions rather than for the network as a 
whole. The IRSCP servers further ensure consistency by 
exchanging all BGP updates among each other. Com- 
paring this solution with BGP route reflection [4], the 
most important difference is that a route reflector selects 
a single route as best route for each destination (using 
the “normal” BGP decision process) and only makes that 
route available to other routers and route reflectors. As a 
result different routers and route reflectors may observe 
a different set of available routes, which in turn has led 
to non-deterministic or divergent behavior in BGP, e.g., 
“MED oscillation” [15, 21].2 Basu et al. [3] show that 
exchanging all routes selected by Steps 0-4 of the deci- 
sion process is sufficient to prevent non-determinism and 
divergence in iBGP; IRSCP exchanges a superset. 

Thus we propose a simple and elegant solution to dis- 
tribution: a full mesh in which all IRSCP servers dis- 
tribute all routes. Architecturally, this solution is similar 
to an iBGP infrastructure in which BGP routers are fully 
meshed, an architecture that was eventually replaced by 
route reflectors due to scalability problems. However, 
there are two differences between the two architectures. 
First, the number of IRSCP servers is small compared 
with the number of routers. Second, being based on com- 
modity technology rather than router technology, we ex- 
pect IRSCP servers to keep better pace with the technol- 
ogy curve than routers have [17]. 


3.2.2, IRSCP protocol and RIB 


The IRSCP protocol (Figure 3(b)) is responsible for en- 
suring route exchange among IRSCP servers and is im- 
plemented as a simple extension to BGP. Each pair of 
IRSCP servers maintains a TCP-based JRSCP. session 
through which they exchange incremental updates in the 
form of advertisements and withdrawals of routes. At 
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Figure 4: IRSCP route propagation example. 


session startup the IRSCP servers exchange advertise- 
ments corresponding to all known BGP-learned routes, 
similar to “normal” BGP sessions. When an IRSCP ses- 
sion goes down, all routes exchanged previously on the 
session are implicitly withdrawn. When an IRSCP server 
learns a route from a CE router, it sends the route to all 
other IRSCP servers through the IRSCP sessions. 


Figure 4 shows an example where the same destina- 
tion prefix (192.20.5.55/32) is advertised by three dif- 
ferent CEs connected to three different PEs. As shown 
in Figure 4(a), IRSCP 2 learns two routes to destination 
192.20.5.55/32 through BGP, and it must send both in- 
stances to IRSCP 1 and 3. To distinguish several routes 
for the same destination, the IRSCP protocol includes 
in each update an identifier for the egress link to which 
the route corresponds. The egress link identifier (egress 
ID for short) is a (CE,PE) pair of the routers incident on 
the egress link. For example, the routes learned through 
IRSCP 2 have egress IDs EF — C and F —C. 


When an IRSCP server receives routes from BGP 
routers and from other IRSCP servers, it stores the routes 
in a routing information base (RIB), so that the routes are 
available to the decision process and for further propa- 
gation to routers and IRSCP servers. For example, the 
IRSCP RIB of IRSCP 1 shown in Figure 4(b) contains 
four entries for prefix 192.20.5.55/32. Each entry has 
fields for the destination prefix, the egress ID, the neigh- 
bor of the IRSCP server from which the route was re- 
ceived, and BGP attributes that belong to the route. In 
the example, CE D has sent routes to IRSCP 1 and 3, 
resulting in the first two entries. The last two entries cor- 
respond to routes sent to IRSCP 2 by CEs & and F’. 

Based on the RIB, an IRSCP server executes a de- 
cision process and sends a single route per destination 
(Figure 4(c)) to each attached BGP router. Since the 
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Figure 5: Forwarding anomalies. In all cases the decision 
process for PE 2 has selected an egress route through PE 3 as 
the best route for some destination. (a) The decision process 
for PE 3 has selected a local egress route as best route, and 
therefore is consistent. (b) The decision process for PE 3 has 
not selected any route for this destination, thus traffic is black- 
holed. (c) The decision process for PE 3 has selected PE | as 
best egress route, resulting in a deflection. (d) The forwarding 
loop is a result of multiple deflections. 


IRSCP server only advertises one route per destination 
through each BGP session, the egress link ID is not 
needed (nor recognized by BGP) and so is stripped be- 
fore sending the route. 


3.2.3 Ensuring consistency 


The concept of application-provided explicit rankings 
permits a route control application a great deal of flexibil- 
ity. However, it also introduces the possibility of IRSCP 
executing the decision process in an inconsistent manner 
for different PEs, which can lead to forwarding anoma- 
lies. Figure 5 depicts the forwarding anomalies that may 
result: delayed black-holing, deflection, and forward- 
ing loops. A packet is said to be deflected if a router 
on its forwarding path chooses to forward to a different 
egress router than the egress router previously selected 
by a router upstream on the forwarding path [16]. In an 
MPLS network deflections only occur at egress routers. 
We wish to prevent deflection for two reasons. First, 
given the existence of shortest-path MPLS tunnels be- 
tween two PEs, forwarding through an intermediate BGP 
router is suboptimal (Figure 5(c)). Second, uncontrolled 
deflection can lead to a forwarding loop (Figure 5(d)). 
Similarly we wish to avoid delayed black-holing as in 
Figure 5(b) since it is wasteful to carry traffic through 
the network only to have it dropped. If the intent is for 
the traffic to be dropped, it should be dropped on ingress 
(i.e., at PE 2). 

Ultimately, the correctness of the rankings is specific 
to the application. However we consider consistency 
to be a minimum standard of correctness for any route 
control application and therefore define a set of per- 
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destination constraints on any set of rankings provided 
by an application. Enforcing these constraints (by an ap- 
plication or by a resolver in a pluggable route control 
application) ensures that the explicitly ranked decision 
process is deflection-free, i.e., free of deflections and de- 
layed black-holing. 

We define the operator <, as: e; <, € iff in the ex- 
plicit ranking for router r egress link e; is ranked above 
egress link eg. For example, for PE A in Figure 2(a), we 
have B-C <4 F-CandF-C<4G—D. 

Definition: Ranking-Consistent-1: The set of egress 
routes appearing in each router’s explicit ranking is iden- 
tical. 

Definition: Ranking-Consistent-2: For each router r 
and all egress links €;,e€2: if e€, <, e2 then €1 <pe(e;) 
€2, where pe(e) is the PE incident on e. 

The rankings shown in Figure 2(a) clearly satisfy 
Ranking-Consistent-1: all rankings contain the same 
egress links. They also satisfy Ranking-Consistent-2. 
For example, checking the ranking for PE B we see 
that(1)G-D <gp E—CandG-D <p E-C, 
(2)G-—D <p F—CandG-—D <p F -C , (3) 
E-C<pF-CandE-C<cF-C. 

If the explicit rankings given to an explicitly 
ranked decision process satisfy Ranking-Consistent- 1 
and Ranking-Consistent-2 then the explicitly ranked de- 
cision process is deflection-free. We omit the proof due 
to space constraints; it can be found in our companion 
tech report [30]. In [30] we also show that the BGP de- 
cision process in IRSCP is deflection-free. 

Essentially, the ranking abstraction is able to describe 
a preferred egress link for each PE and per-PE fail-over 
behavior such that traffic does not get deflected. It is 
powerful enough to express any consistent assignment of 
egress routes to routers. However, the constraints do not 
permit failing over from one arbitrary consistent assign- 
ment to another. For example a given set of rankings that 
ranks egress link e; highest for PE A cannot fail over in 
such a way that egress link eg is assigned to PE A, unless 
ey fails. 


3.2.4 IGP reachability 


We assume that the application has taken IGP distances 
into account when it creates the ranking. Although 
the IRSCP decision process could conceivably re-rank 
egress links in response to IGP distances, it generally 
does not do so for several reasons. First, for applica- 
tions such as load balancing customer traffic, strict adher- 
ence to a shortest-path policy appears to be of secondary 
importance. Indeed, tracking IGP distance changes can 
have adverse effects, such as causing large volumes of 
traffic to shift inadvertently [28]. The explicit ranking 
provided by an application introduces a degree of sta- 
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Figure 6: Example of IGP ballooning. All routers are con- 
nected by MPLS tunnels whose distance metric is computed 
by IGP. (a) shows a topology based on which the application 
has computed a set of rankings. In (b) the distance of various 
tunnels has increased excessively. 


bility, effectively “pinning” routes. If it is necessary to 
respond to IGP changes, we require the application to do 
so by providing an updated ranking. Teixeira et al. [27] 
suggest that in a large ISP with sufficient path diversity 
in its IGP topology the latency of MPLS tunnels is not 
greatly affected by IGP changes. For these cases, route 
pinning does not sacrifice much performance in terms of 
latency. 

However, we do wish to handle the case in which IGP 
distances “balloon” excessively, effectively making some 
egress routes unusable. For example, this can occur when 
physical connectivity is disrupted and IGP diverts traffic 
around the disruption. Another example is router main- 
tenance: typically the maintenance procedure involves 
setting the IGP distance between the router and the rest 
of the network to a very high value in order to gracefully 
move the traffic away from the router before it is brought 
down. 

The network shown in Figure 6 has three egress routes 
for some given destination: through PEs B,C and D. 
The application has assigned the egress route through PE 
B to PEs A and B and the egress route through D to 
PEs C and D. In Figure 6(b) several IGP distances have 
ballooned, making PE A’s preferred egress route through 
B virtually unusable for PE A, although A’s rankings 
have not yet been updated. 

We define an Emergency Exit procedure for cases such 
as this, which is as follows. If an IRSCP server finds that 
the IGP distance from a PE to the PE’s preferred egress 
route balloons, the IRSCP server ignores the rankings for 
that PE and destination and reverts to hot-potato rout- 
ing (i.e., selects the nearest egress router, possibly the 
PE itself).4 In the example, PE A overrides its ranking 
and chooses PE C. PE C’s most preferred egress route 
(through D) has not ballooned and therefore PE C' de- 
flects to PE D, at which point the traffic egresses. 

As this example shows, ignoring the rankings may 
lead to a deflection. We consider this acceptable, since 
(a) in a well-engineered network excessive ballooning 
should be the exception and (b) at most one deflection 
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Figure 7: Control flow through an IRSCP server. 


(and no delayed blackholing) can occur, and therefore no 
forwarding loop can occur, as we prove in [30]. 


4 Implementation 


A significant part of the IRSCP server functionality is 
identical to that of a BGP router. We therefore based our 
prototype implementation on the version 3.9 code base 
of openbgpd. 

Figure 7 summarizes the control flow among the var- 
ious components that our implementation uses to re- 
ceive, store, process and send routes. Note that while 
we have implemented an IGP viewer for a previous cen- 
tralized control platform [6], we have not yet ported it 
to our IRSCP prototype. In addition, BGP defines a rate 
limiting mechanism (“MinRouteAdvertisementInterval- 
Timer” [24]) that we have yet to implement for BGP ses- 
sions and adapt for IRSCP sessions. A discussion of the 
implementation of “regular” import and export policies 
appears in [30]. 


4.1 Explicit application ranking 


As shown in Figure 7, route control applications provide 
rankings for the IRSCP’s explicitly ranked decision pro- 
cess. In our prototype they do so through the IRSCP con- 
figuration file, which contains a number of rank state- 
ments, one for each set of prefixes that are ranked identi- 
cally. The following is an example of a rank statement 
for two prefixes. 


rank { 

prefix { 3.0.0.0/8, 4.0.0.0/8 } 

pe { 1.2.3.4, 5.6.7.8 } 
USENIX Association 


egresses { 11.12.13.14:15.16.17.18, 
19.20.21.22:23.24.25.26 } 

pe { 101.102.103.104 } 

egresses { 19.20.21.22:23.24.25.26,blackhole } 

} 

The pe statements of a rank statement must contain 
every PE attached to the IRSCP server. Recall that in 
IRSCP each route carries an egress ID, specifying what 
egress link traffic for the destination of the route is to use 
when it exits the network (assuming the route is selected 
as best route). The egresses statement is the ranking 
of egress IDs to be used for the PEs in the preceding pe 
statement. Each egress ID consists of the IP addresses of 
the CE and PE incident on the egress link. In addition, 
the blackhole egress may be specified. Application 
rankings are stored in a per-PE Red-Black Tree of des- 
tination prefixes, where each prefix points to the ranked 
list of egress IDs for that PE and prefix. When a new 
ranking set arrives, the IRSCP server updates its ranking 
tree and reruns the decision process for affected destina- 
tions. 


4.2 Decision process and IRSCP RIB 


The data structures used to implement the RIB (IRSCP 
RIB in Figure 7) are adapted from openbgpd’s imple- 
mentation of the BGP RIB. openbgpd provides various 
indexes into the BGP RIB, the most important of which 
is a Red-Black Tree of destination prefixes, where each 
entry points to a list of routes (one route for each neigh- 
bor). To simplify the implementation we maintain this 
structure, despite the fact that the number of routes per 
prefix in IRSCP increases to one route per egress link. 
Our performance evaluation in Section 5 shows that the 
resulting increase in search time for a route in the RIB is 
not a great concern. 

openbgpd maintains the per-destination list of routes 
in order of preference, based on pairwise comparison of 
the BGP attributes of routes according to the BGP de- 
cision process steps shown in Table 1. Thus each route 
update is linear in the number of routes for the destina- 
tion, and the decision process itself amounts to no more 
than checking whether the egress router for the route at 
the head of the list is reachable (Step 0). 

However, there are two problems with this algorithm 
for IRSCP. First, pairwise comparison of the MED value 
(Step 4) produces results that may be incorrect and, fur- 
thermore, dependent on the order in which the routes 
were inserted into the RIB, which in turn leads to po- 
tential inconsistency among the RIBs in different IRSCP 
servers. The underlying problem is that MED, being 
comparable only between routes from the same neigh- 
boring network, does not follow the “rule of independent 
ranking” [15]. 
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Figure 8: Functional evaluation. 


The second problem is that IRSCP defines a per-PE 
decision process, resulting in a different order of routes 
for different PEs. However, we note that Steps 0-4 of 
the (BGP or explicitly ranked) decision process (which 
compute the egress set) are independent of the PE, hence 
we compute these steps once for all PEs (decision pro- 
cess steps 0-4 in Figure 7), storing the result in the RIB. 
Our implementation orders routes in the RIB using pair- 
wise comparison based on Steps 0-3. Next, of the routes 
ranked highest so far, it examines each set of routes re- 
ceived from the same neighboring network and sets a 
flag on those that have highest MED value in such a set, 
thereby computing the egress set (Step 4). The algorithm 
used for Step 4 is similar to that used by the Quagga 
open source BGP stack (www. quagga.net) and runs 
in O(n?) time for n routes available for a prefix. 

Next, the PE-specific steps of the decision process are 
executed using a pairwise comparison of routes in the 
egress set. In the case of the BGP decision process (BGP 
DP steps B5-B7 in Figure 7), we break the tie in Step 
B-7 based on the egress ID of the route rather than the 
router ID (of the BGP router or IRSCP server that sent 
the route), since a neighboring IRSCP server may have 
sent multiple routes for the destination. In the case of 
the explicitly ranked decision process (expl. ranked DP 
steps R5—R6 in Figure 7), the IRSCP server adds a black- 
hole route (with lowest possible egress ID) to the egress 
set and then retrieves the list of ranked egress IDs for 
the PE and destination (Section 4.1). When comparing 
the egress IDs of a pair of routes in the egress set, our 
implementation simply walks down the list of egress IDs 
until it finds the higher ranked of the two egress IDs. This 
runs in time linear in the number of routes times the size 
of the ranking for a prefix and PE, or, if all n prefix’s 
routes appear in its ranking, in O(n?) time. 

Following (re-)execution of the decision process for a 
given PE, the IRSCP server distributes its decision to the 
PE and to all CEs attached to the PE. Note that the IRSCP 
server does not need to run a separate decision process 
for a CE: as in BGP, the route sent to the CE is the same 
as is selected for the associated PE.® To prevent unneces- 
sary updates from being sent to neighbors, BGP imple- 


mentations typically remember the last route selected for 
each destination as the active route. Our IRSCP server 
implementation uses the same technique; however, in- 
stead of storing a single active route, it stores an active 
route for each attached PE. 

To evaluate scaling of the decision process in terms of 
the number of routing policies, we should consider not 
only the time needed to evaluate the ranking of a pre- 
fix (linear time, see above), but also the time needed to 
look up the ranking. Retrieving a ranking runs in time 
logarithmic in the number of ranked prefixes and (in our 
implementation) linear in the number of PEs per IRSCP 
server. This is similar to the time needed by a BGP im- 
plementation to look up a prefix in the routing table and 
retrieving peer state before sending updates to a peer. 


4.3 Egress management 


Based on the egress ID specified in each IRSCP route, 
IRSCP has to ensure that (a) BGP routers are “in- 
structed” to forward the traffic towards and through the 
indicated egress link, and (b) the route is only used if the 
egress link is available. To implement (a) we use the nex- 
thop BGP attribute of a route. This attribute tells a router 
to which nexthop router it must forward traffic when it 
uses the route. The IRSCP server sets the nexthop at- 
tribute (set nexthop in Figure 7) when it sends a route 
to a PE or CE in such a way that traffic passes through 
the egress link and uses the egress ID to determine what 
that nexthop should be. For example in Figure 2(a) and 
(b), IRSCP determines from egress ID E — C that PE 
A must use PE C as nexthop, and PE C must use CE 
E as nexthop. In addition, a CE attached to PE A (not 
shown) is sent PE A as nexthop. The latter is not deter- 
mined based on egress ID. Rather, as we discuss next, an 
IRSCP server associates each CE with a PE, and it is this 
PE that IRSCP sets as nexthop when sending to the CE. 

When an IRSCP server is configured to form an eBGP 
session with a CE, part of the configuration identifies a 
PE with which to associate the CE: the PE to which the 
CE is physically attached through an egress link (e.g., 
see Figure 3(b)). Apart from setting the nexthop router 
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for routes sent to the CE (as discussed above), the IRSCP 
server uses the identity of the PE and CE to set the egress 
ID (add egress ID in Figure 7) on routes received from 
the CE. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section we first present a functional evaluation, 
demonstrating that an example load-balancing applica- 


tion is able to effect fine-grained route control using the - 


ranking abstraction and our prototype IRSCP implemen- 
tation. We then evaluate the scalability and performance 
of our prototype in processing BGP updates. 


5.1 Functional evaluation 


We verified the functionality of IRSCP with a testbed 
consisting of an IRSCP server, a load-balancing 
route control application, three ingress PEs, (Ingress1, 
Ingress2, and Ingress3), two egress PEs, (Egress! and 
Egress2), a core router, and a number of hosts arranged 
into a “source” network and a “destination” network. 
The core router uses point-to-point links to connect to 
the PEs and we use GRE tunnels as the tunneling tech- 
nology between the PEs. We assume a simple scenario 
in which the egress PEs attach to a customer who prefers 
its incoming traffic to be balanced on the egress links. 

The load-balancing application performs SNMP GET 
queries on each PE to collect offered and egress loads. 
Based on the offered load, the application computes a 
ranking set that balances the load on the egress links. 
If the ranking set changes, the application generates an 
updated configuration and issues a configuration reload 
command. The hosts in the source network send constant 
rate UDP packets to the hosts in the destination network. 
Figure 8(a) shows the offered load at the ingress PEs as 
measured by the application server. 

The load at the egress PEs is shown in Figure 8(b). Be- 
fore t = 26, the load at these two egresses is “balanced” 
as a result of the initial ranking set at the IRSCP (i.e., 
Ingress! prefers Egress2, and Ingress2 prefers Egress1). 
At t = 26, the offered load at Ingress3 increases, and the 
application takes up to 30 seconds (the SNMP polling 
interval) to detect this change. It then realizes that the 
best way to balance the load is to send the load from 
Egress! and Egress2 to one egress point, and the load 
from Egress3 to another. Therefore, it generates a new 
ranking set and sends it to the IRSCP server, which up- 
dates the ingress PEs. As a result, the load from Ingress3 
goes to Egress2, and the load from Ingress1 and Ingress2 
goes to Egressl. Similarly, at £ = 47 the applica- 
tion generates a new ranking set and shifts Ingress! and 
Ingress2’s loads to different egresses. 
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§.2 Performance measurement testbed 


Rather than emulating an entire ISP infrastructure, we 
run our tests on a single IRSCP server, loading it as 
though it were part of a hypothetical Tier-1 ISP network. 
Note that there is limited value in emulating an IRSCP- 
based infrastructure for the purpose of performance eval- 
uation. Due to the fact that IRSCP servers exchange all 
routes, routing in an IRSCP infrastructure does not oscil- 
late like it does in a BGP-based infrastructure [3]. There- 
fore convergence time of an update is governed solely by 
communication latency and the processing latency of an 
update in an IRSCP server or a BGP router. 

Figure 10(a) shows the Tier-1 ISP network modeled. 
Each of the npop POPs (Point-of-Presence, e.g., a city) 
contains one IRSCP server and all IRSCP servers are 
fully meshed. Assuming IRSCP as a whole processes 
a combined BGP update® rate rategy from all CEs, then 
on average an IRSCP server sends roughly rateau /Npop 
to each IRSCP server, namely the share of updates that 
it receives from CEs in its own POP. In other words, 
each IRSCP server sends and receives at a rate of about 
Se -ratégy * rategy on its combined IRSCP ses- 
sions (Figure 10(b)). The update rate that an IRSCP 
server sends to a PE or CE is governed by the output 
of best route selection based on the (BGP or explicitly 
ranked) decision process. We make the simplifying as- 
sumption that this rate ratepes¢ is the same for all PEs 
and CEs. From measurements taken in a Tier-1 ISP net- 
work we derive highly conservative ball park estimates 
for rateégy and ratepes: [30]. These estimates are based 
on the busiest day of the past year in May 2006 (in terms 
of total number of updates received by a route collector 
in the ISP’s network on a day). We divide the day into 
15-minute intervals and use the average of each interval 
to derive the estimates for that interval. From the busiest 
15-minute interval we deduce an estimate for rate and 
ratépes, of about 4900 and 190 updates/s, respectively. 
The 95th percentile interval gives a significantly lower 
estimate of about 600 and 24 updates/s, respectively. 

Figure 10(c) shows our experimental setup, consist- 
ing of an update generator, the IRSCP server under test 
and an update receiver. The IRSCP server and update re- 
ceiver are 3.6-GHz Xeon platforms configured with 4 GB 
of memory and a 1-Gb Intel PRO/1000MT Ethernet card. 
The update generator contains a 993-MHz Intel Pentium 
III processor, 2 GB of memory, and a 100-Mb 3Com 
Ethernet card. All three machines run OpenBSD 3.8.7 
The three hosts are connected through a Gb switched 
VLAN, and we monitor their communication by running 
tcpdump on a span port on a separate host (not shown). 
We configure our setup to only permit updates to be sent 
from the generator to the IRSCP server and from there to 
the receiver. 
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Figure 9: IRSCP server throughput. (a) Sustained input rate: from update generator to IRSCP server. (b) Sustained 
output rate: from IRSCP server to update receiver. (c) Input rate for varying number of PEs sustained for 40 seconds. 
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Figure 10: (a) Communication peers of IRSCP server under 
test. (b) Update rates into and out of the IRSCP server. (c) 
Experimental setup. 


After being loaded with a routing table of 234,000 pre- 
fixes, the update generator randomly picks prefixes from 
the routing table to produce the updates. To ensure that 
the IRSCP server’s RIB contains a sufficient number of 
routes per prefix to choose from, the update generator 
and the IRSCP server maintain 26 sessions. (This num- 
ber is based on a highly conservative estimate of the av- 
erage number of routes per prefix in the Tier-1 ISP [30].) 
Each time the update generator sends an update message 
it picks a different session through which to send the 
message (using round-robin). The message modifies a 
BGP attribute (the “aggregator” attribute) of the prefixes 
contained in the message. 

The IRSCP server and the update receiver maintain 40 
IRSCP sessions, 15 iBGP sessions, and 240 eBGP ses- 
sions, reflecting an ISP network consisting of 40 POPs, 
each of which contains 15 PEs and has sessions with 
240 CEs. By virtue of route selection in the IRSCP 
server each output BGP session receives a 1/26 fraction 
of rategy, which turns out to correspond to rateges¢ [30]. 
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We configure one of the 26 input update-generator ses- 
sions as an eBGP session and the remainder as IRSCP 
sessions, ensuring a rate of rategy /26 > rateau/Npop 
on each output IRSCP session. Finally we instrument the 
IRSCP server and update generator to send at most three 
route updates per update message, reflecting the average 
number of updates per message observed at a route col- 
lector in the Tier-1 ISP’s network. 


5.3. Throughput 


We determine the maximum value of input rate (rate) 
that the IRSCP server can sustain for an extended pe- 
riod of time, as follows. To discover the maximum input 
rate, we gradually increase the input rate and compare 
the observed output rate with an expected output rate of 
rateégu/26 - (Nirscp + Nibgp + Nebdgp)- When the input 
rate is below its maximum, the output rate corresponds 
to the expected output rate. Once the input rate exceeds 
its maximum, the output rate steadily declines with in- 
creasing input rate. 

Using this procedure we compare the performance of 
the standard BGP decision process with the explicitly 
ranked decision process, and evaluate the impact of the 
per-PE decision process. For the standard BGP decision 
process we find a maximum rategy, ~ 3600 updates/s, 
corresponding to an expected output rate of 40,846 up- 
dates/s. Figures 9(a) and (b) (BGP DP, 15 PEs) show 
the observed input and output rates during a run last- 
ing twenty minutes, averaged over 30-second intervals. 
While the output rate is not as stable as the input rate, on 
average it corresponds to the expected output rate, and 
the figure shows that it is sustainable. Next, we load ex- 
plicit rankings for 60,000 prefixes, each listing 26 egress 
IDs in some arbitrary order. In this case we find a maxi- 
mum rateégy * 2400 updates/s, corresponding to an ex- 
pected output rate of 27,231 updates/s. As expected, the 
explicitly ranked decision process is slower than the BGP 
decision process, since it runs in time quadratic rather 
than linear in the number of routes per prefix. Again, Fig- 
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ure 9 (ranked DP, 15 PEs) shows that the IRSCP server 
can sustain this workload. 

Finally, to evaluate the impact of the per-PE decision 
process (vs. a single, router-wide decision process), we 
run an experiment again based on the BGP decision pro- 
cess, but in which all but one of the iBGP sessions be- 
tween the IRSCP server and the update receiver are re- 
placed by an eBGP session. In this case we find that the 
IRSCP server sustains a maximum rateégy .~ 4200 up- 
dates/s and produces the expected output rate of 47,654 
updates/s (BGP DP, I PE in Figure 9). Figure 9(c) plots 
ratégy for a varying number of PEs (and using the BGP 
decision process), but evaluated by sustaining the rate for 
only 40 seconds, rather than 20 minutes. 


While the sustained throughputs are less than our max- 
imum measurement-based estimate for rategy of 4900 
updates/s, the IRSCP server easily manages to keep up 
with our 95th percentile estimate of 600 updates/s in all 
experiments, even when increasing the number of PEs to 
50. Hence, we expect that an improved implementation 
of flow control in the IRSCP server should sufficiently 
slow down senders during times that the offered load ex- 
ceeds the maximum sustainable throughput. 


5.4 Memory consumption 


We evaluate memory usage of an IRSCP server as a func- 
tion of the number of routes it stores. We use a subset of 
the setup in Figure 10(c): the IRSCP server under test 
and the update generator. Also in this experiment we add 
BGP attributes from a routing table in the ISP network 
from October 2006. We vary the number of sessions be- 
tween the update generator and the IRSCP server from 
0 to 20 and measure the memory usage of the IRSCP 
server’s RIB. We find a linear increase from 18.2 MB (0 
sessions) to 226 MB. 


Next, we examine memory usage of the explicit rank- 
ings. We configure an IRSCP server with rankings for 
15 PEs and vary the number of ranked prefixes from 0 
to 130,000 (but without loading their routes). Each rank- 
ing for a prefix and PE consists of 26 egress IDs. We 
measure the process size of openbgpd’s route decision 
engine, which stores the rankings. Again we find a linear 
increase from 840 KB (0 prefixes) to 994 MB (130,000 
prefixes). Our current implementation is not optimized 
for space allocation, and, as a result cannot store rank- 
ings of this size for more than 130,000 prefixes. After 
we load 26 copies of the routing table, our prototype 
supports rankings for up to 75,000 prefixes on our test 
machines. However, we expect 26 egress IDs per prefix 
to be vastly more than needed in practice; five egress IDs 
per prefix can be stored for all 234,000 prefixes with full 
routing tables loaded. 
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6 Related work 


IRSCP extends our previous work on route control ar- 
chitectures [6, 12, 29] in three important ways. First, 
we introduce a modified BGP decision process which 
we expose to route control applications. Second, IRSCP 
has full visibility of all routes available to the network 
through its eBGP interaction with neighboring networks. 
This is in contrast to a phase-one, iBGP-only RCP [6], 
where routers in the IRSCP-enabled network only pass 
selected routes to IRSCP. Having full route visibility pre- 
vents route oscillations within the network [3, 15, 21] 
and simplifies route control applications. Third, IRSCP 
distributes the route selection functionality, whereas the 
simple server replication presented in [6] required each 
replica to scale to accommodate the entire network. 
Bonaventure et al. [5] propose sophisticated route reflec- 
tors but limit their changes to the iBGP infrastructure. 
The 4D project proposes a refactoring of the network ar- 
chitecture, creating a logically centralized control plane 
separate from forwarding elements [14, 32]. 

The IETF ForCES working group examines a separa- 
tion of control plane and forwarding plane functions in IP 
network elements [19]. This work has a much narrower 
focus on defining the interface between control and for- 
warding elements, without considering interaction be- 
tween different control plane elements. Once ForCES- 
enabled routers become available, IRSCP’s iBGP com- 
munication with local routers might conceivably be re- 
placed by a ForCES protocol. 

An earlier IETF proposal [10, 25] provides limited 
route control by defining a new BGP attribute subtype, 
the cost community, which can be assigned to routes and 
used to break ties at a certain “point of insertion” in the 
BGP decision process. This proposal does not indicate 
under what conditions the cost community would be safe 
to use; by contrast, we show how our rankings should be 
constrained to ensure consistency. 


7 Conclusion 


The ultimate success of a logically centralized control 
plane architecture will depend not only on its ability to 
enable new functionality, but also on its ability to pro- 
vide a scalable and robust routing function to large and 
growing provider networks. We address each of these 
points by presenting a distributed realization of the In- 
telligent Route Service Control Point (IRSCP) that par- 
titions work between instances and allows redundancy 
requirements to drive the extent to which the system is 
replicated. We also move beyond BGP capabilities by 
allowing route control applications to directly influence 
the route selection process by providing a ranking of 
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egress links on a per-destination and per-router basis. We 
demonstrate the utility of this change with a simple load- 
balancing application. As future work, we plan to inves- 
tigate to what extent an IRSCP that has complete control 
and visibility allows a simplification of the expression 
and management of conventional routing policies. 
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Notes 


1Following our previous taxonomy [12], the architecture presented 
in this paper therefore represents a phase-two RCP. 

2 similar problem is introduced by cold-potato routing based on 
the BGP MED attribute (Step 4 in Table 1). We omit the IRSCP solu- 
tion to this problem for lack of space. 

3MED oscillation continues to be observed in the Internet (31). 

4 However, if a black-hole egress ID is present in the ranking, then 
IRSCP still excludes egress routes that are ranked below the black-hole 
egress route before executing the hot-potato steps. 

5 Ignoring the fact that eBGP export policies may still be applied. 

SBy “update” we mean a route update, rather than an update mes- 
sage, which may contain several route updates. 

7 The machines are actually dual-processor, but OpenBSD uses only 
one of the processors. 
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Abstract 


Random peer selection is used by numerous P2P applica- 
tions; examples include application-level multicast, un- 
structured file sharing, and network location mapping. In 
most of these applications, support for a heterogeneous 
capacity distribution among nodes is desirable: in other 
words, nodes with higher capacity should be selected pro- 
portionally more often. 

Random peer selection can be performed over both 
structured and unstructured graphs. This paper compares 
these two basic approaches using a candidate example 
from each approach. For unstructured heterogeneous ran- 
dom peer selection, we use Swaplinks, from our previous 
work. For the structured approach, we use the Bamboo 
DHT adapted to heterogeneous selection using our ex- 
tensions to the item-balancing technique by Karger and 
Ruhl. Testing the two approaches over graphs of 1000 
nodes and a range of network churn levels and hetero- 
geneity distributions, we show that Swaplinks is the su- 
perior random selection approach: (i) Swaplinks enables 
more accurate random selection than does the structured 
approach in the presence of churn, and (ii) The structured 
approach is sensitive to a number of hard-to-set tuning 
knobs that affect performance, whereas Swaplinks is es- 
sentially free of such knobs. 


1 Introduction 


A number of P2P or overlay applications need to select 
random peers from the P2P network as part of their oper- 
ation. A simple but poorly scaling way to do random peer 
selection is to disseminate a list of all nodes to all nodes. 
To randomly select another node, each node simply se- 
lects randomly from its list. Early gossip protocols that 
needed uniform random peer selection typically assumed 


*This material is based upon work supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation under Grant No. 0338750. Any opinions, findings and 
conclusions or recommendations expressed in this material are those 
of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the views of the National 
Science Foundation (NSF). 


this approach. A scalable alternative approach is to build 
a sparse graph among the peers, and then use some kind 
of walk through the graph to do random node selection. 

An early example of this approach was an overlay mul- 
ticast protocol called Yoid [1]. Yoid constructed a ran- 
dom graph over which random walks would be used to 
discover nodes that might be included in a multicast tree. 
More recent overlay multicast protocols that utilize ran- 
dom node selection include Bullet [2] and Chainsaw [3]. 

Gnutella-style unstructured file sharing networks uti- 
lize a random selection component when searching for 
nodes having desired files. To improve the scalability of 
this file search, GIA [4] proposes using random walks 
rather than flooding. 

Random node selection also plays an important role 
in proximity addressing schemes like Vivaldi [5] and 
PALM [6]: these schemes need to select random peers 
in the network to measure their latencies from the peers 
and compute their coordinates. 

In many of these examples, it is important that random 
selection follow a given non-uniform probability distri- 
bution. In other words, some nodes are to be selected 
with higher probability than others. The primary reason 
for this is to accommodate nodes with differing capac- 
ities. We refer to this problem of selecting each node 
with probability proportional to its specified capacity as 
heterogeneous random selection. The need to accommo- 
date heterogeneity is especially acute for file searching in 
Gnutella-like file sharing networks, as the use of super- 
nodes attests. The primary focus of GIA is this hetero- 
geneity in unstructured networks. Accommodating node 
heterogeneity is also important in overlay multicast algo- 
rithms [7, 8, 9, 10]. 

Given the number and variety of P2P and overlay ap- 
plications that use random node selection, in previous 
work [11], the authors designed Swaplinks, a general- 
purpose unstructured P2P algorithm to provide a hetero- 
geneous random node selection primitive that could be 
used by a wide range of P2P and overlay applications. 
Swaplinks builds a random graph in which each node’s 
degree is proportional to its desired degree of heterogene- 
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ity, and then uses random walks over that graph to do 
node selection. The previous work showed, using simula- 
tions, that Swaplinks was the most attractive unstructured 
random selection technique: It gives fine-grained control 
over both the probability that a node is selected and the 
overhead seen at each node. It is efficient, scalable, ro- 
bust (to churn, and to wide variations in node capacities), 
and simple. In this paper, we implement Swaplinks, and 
provide a comprehensive evaluation of the Swaplinks im- 
plementation, thus validating the previous simulation re- 
sults. 

Heterogeneous random selection in the example appli- 
cations cited earlier can also be potentially realized by 
structured approaches. Our previous work, however, ex- 
amined only unstructured approaches to random selec- 
tion, because of our intuition that they would be sim- 
pler than structured approaches, and that this simplic- 
ity would ultimately lead to a more scalable and robust 
system. A primary goal of this paper is to test our in- 
tuition about the relative simplicity of structured and un- 
structured approaches to heterogeneous random selection 
through a performance comparison between the two ap- 
proaches. We choose the “item-balancing” algorithm by 
Karger and Ruhl for load balancing in structured P2P net- 
works [12] as the basis for the structured random selec- 
tion approach, and we use Swaplinks as the unstructured 
approach. The basic idea in using the item-balancing al- 
gorithm in our setting is to assign identifiers in the DHT 
number space such that a larger portion of the number 
space maps proportionally into high-capacity nodes, and 
a smaller portion maps into low-capacity nodes. High ca- 
pacity nodes, by virtue of “owning” a larger portion of the 
number space, will be selected proportionally more often 
by queries issued to uniformly random identifiers. We 
implement the Karger/Ruhl approach over the Bamboo 
DHT [13], and call this approach KRB. We chose Bam- 
boo because it is a stable well-maintained open software 
for DHTs, and because it is a second generation DHT, 
designed using the best principles from the earlier, first 
generation DHTs (like Chord [14] and Pastry [15]). This 
minimizes the chances that the results are an artifact of a 
poor DHT implementation. 

The performance comparison between KRB and 
Swaplinks shows that KRB performs less well in the face 
of churn, and has a number of hard-to-set tuning knobs 
that affect performance. While we need more compar- 
isons (with other structured approaches) to be certain of 
this, the performance comparison goes a long way toward 
validating our intuitive concern about the relative com- 
plexity of using DHTs for heterogeneous peer selection. 

Overall, this paper makes two contributions: 

e We implement an open source library [16] that 

provides heterogeneous unstructured random graph 
construction and random node selection primitives 


based on Swaplinks. We also measure the perfor- 
mance of the Swaplinks implementation for both 
random graph construction and random selection, 
and in so doing validate earlier simulation results. 


We modify the Karger/Ruhl load balancing algo- 
rithm for heterogeneous random peer selection, and 
compare its performance as a random selection 
mechanism with that of Swaplinks. 


We next describe related work in Section 2. We de- 
scribe the Swaplinks algorithm and its implementation in 
Sections 3 and 4, and the KRB method in Section 5. In 
Section 6 we give a performance evaluation and compar- 
ison of both algorithms. Finally, we discuss issues and 
future work in Section 7. 


2 Related Work 


2.1 Structured P2P Networks 


All structured P2P systems modeled as DHTs (e.g. [17, 
14, 15], etc.) assign identifiers to nodes, typically at ran- 
dom. Random selection in DHTs can be done by ran- 
domly choosing a value from the DHT number space, 
and routing to that value. The problem of random node 
selection in DHTs, then, boils down to the problem of 
assigning identifiers appropriately. 

Even where uniform random selection is desired, 
assigning a single random identifier to each node is 
inadequate, because any non-uniformities in the ran- 
dom assignments persist over time. Consistent hash- 
ing schemes deal with this by assigning multiple ran- 
dom identifiers[18], and DHTs have proposed something 
similar, namely creating multiple virtual replicas of each 
node in the DHT. To achieve heterogeneity, each node is 
replicated a number of times proportional to its capacity 
({19, 20]). This approach however entails a blowup in 
network and computational overheads, and so is not an 
attractive approach. 

A modified multiple virtual node approach is used in 
Yo [21]. Here, virtual node identifiers for each node are 
selected from a small range of identifiers; the authors uti- 
lize the proximity of the node’s identifiers to avoid having 
to maintain separate routing entries for each virtual node. 
While this scheme is interesting, and a potential candi- 
date for comparison, it has not been analyzed or tested 
for robustness to high churn. Yo also needs all nodes to 
know (at least roughly) the number of nodes in the sys- 
tem, which might be an issue under high churn. 

Ledlie and Seltzer [22] present the k-choices algorithm - 
for load balancing in settings with skewed query distribu- 
tions and heterogeneous capacities. k-choices is similar 
to KRB, in that both place nodes at IDs that minimize 
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load imbalance. The difference is that k-choices assumes 
that each node knows its absolute desired load, whereas 
in KRB, nodes only have a notion of relative desired load. 

Accordion [23] and HeteroPastry [24] give schemes 
that tailor nodes’ degrees and their message loads ac- 
cording to capacity and network activity. These schemes 
however do not provide capacity dependent namespace 
partitioning, and so cannot support heterogeneous ran- 
dom selection by routing to uniformly randomly selected 
IDs. An alternative approach might have been to use un- 
biased random walks over these networks for random se- 
lection, but the control over degrees in these schemes is 
not fine-grained enough (i.e., average node degrees are 
not proportional to capacities) for this to result in the de- 
sired selection distribution!. 

Karger and Ruhl propose two schemes in their papers 
for load balancing in DHTs [12, 25]. The first results in 
a constant factor bound on ID spaces between successive 
nodes, but cannot handle the case where the ID spaces are 
to be split according to capacities. The second scheme 
looks at item load balancing, where the number of items 
that are stored at any node should be within bounds and 
dependent on node capacity. With minor variations, we 
could modify this scheme to split ID space according to 
node capacities and run over Bamboo — we call this KRB. 
We use KRB as the candidate structured approach for our 
performance comparisons. 


2.2 Unstructured P2P Networks 


In previous work [11], we found Swaplinks to be the best 
algorithm for constructing unstructured P2P graphs suit- 
able for heterogeneous random selection. Here is a brief 
overview of other unstructured approaches. 

GIA extends Gnutella by making both graph- 
construction and query-resolution sensitive to node ca- 
pacities [4]. High-capacity nodes here have higher de- 
grees, and are more likely to be traversed by random 
walks. While Swaplinks shares these two features with 
GIA, Swaplinks exhibits more accurate control over de- 
gree and probability of selection. Other examples of 
unstructured graph construction schemes include Ara- 
neola [26], an approach by Law and Siu [27], and 
SCAMP [28]. None of these take node heterogeneity into 
account. 

The Ransub [29] mechanism can be used as a ran- 
dom node selection primitive, but as was the case with 
the previously mentioned schemes, does not take into ac- 
count node heterogeneity. The Metropolis-Hastings al- 
gorithm [30] and the Iterative-Scaling algorithm [31] can 
be used to achieve desired probabilities of selection over 
any underlying graph. But when the underlying graph 
has node degrees close to the desired probabilities, like 
Swaplinks does, random selection primitives achieve the 


desired distribution much more efficiently (e.g., random 
walks need to take far fewer hops). 


3 The Swaplinks Algorithm 


Our random selection API consists of the following core 
procedures: 


e join(numLinks) 
e node = select() 
e listO f Nodes = listNeighbors(callBack) 


The join() procedure causes the joining node to estab- 
lish random links with other, already joined nodes. The 
parameter numLinks indicates how many neighbors the 
joining node should try to obtain. On average a node 
will end up with twice as many neighbors as the value 
numLinks. This is because other nodes will in turn se- 
lect a given node as their neighbor. 

The value of numLinks is set to be proportional to the 
probability with which the node should be selected. For 
instance, if a node A should be selected with twice the 
probability of node B, then node A will set numLinks 
to be twice that of node B. It is up to the application to 
know what values to choose for numLinks. Typically 
an application would choose a value of numLinks = 3 
for its lowest capacity nodes, and select values propor- 
tionally higher for higher capacity nodes. The value 3 
is chosen as the minimum to insure that even the lowest 
capacity node has a low probability of partition from the 
rest of the network. Higher values reduce the probability 
even more. 

When a node wishes to randomly select another node, 
it calls select(). This causes a random walk to be 
taken through the random graph. The number of hops 
in the walk is a fixed value, 10 by default. The node 
at which the walk ends is the selected node. The value 
numLinks plays two important roles here. First and 
foremost, the Swaplinks design ensures that the walk 
will end at nodes with higher numLinks values with 
proportionally higher probability. Second, nodes with a 
higher numLinks value will serve as intermediate hops 
in walks with higher probability. This second effect re- 
sults in the load required to participate in the algorithm 
by any given node to also be proportional to its capacity. 
There are a number of possible variations on the select() 
call: for instance the length of the walk may be specified, 
or the identity of all nodes traversed during the walk may 
be returned. 

Some P2P applications may simply wish to use the 
underlying graph directly. For instance, a BitTorrent 
might use the neighbors selected by the join() proce- 
dure as the nodes with which it exchanges file blocks. 
The list Neighbors(call Back) procedure allows this. In 
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addition to providing the current set of neighbors, a call- 
back routine allows Swaplinks to inform the application 
whenever the neighbor set has changed. 

In building and maintaining a random graph, each node 
labels each of its links to a neighbor node as either an out- 
link or an inlink. These labels have nothing to do with the 
direction messages may pass over them: messages may 
pass in both directions. Rather, the label is chosen based 
on which node initiated creation of the link. The node 
that initiated the link labels it an outlink, and other node 
labels it an inlink. Correspondingly, neighbor nodes are 
labeled as out-neighbors or in-neighbors. The outdegree 
is the number of outlinks, and the indegree is the number 
of inlinks. Every link is an outlink in one direction and 
an inlink in the other. 

Likewise, there are two types of fixed-length random 
walks: 

OnlyInLinks: The walk is forwarded to a randomly 
chosen in-neighbor. 

OnlyOutLinks: The walk is forwarded to a randomly 
chosen out-neighbor. 

Every node always maintains an outdegree of 
numLinks, by finding numLinks out-neighbors when 
it first joins, and by replacing any out-neighbor it loses 
with another one. This is done in such a way that 
nodes tend to have the same number of inlinks as out- 
links, though they may have slightly greater or fewer than 
numLinks inlinks. 

There are three cases the algorithm must cover: 


1. A joining node is adding selected out-neighbors 
2. A node is replacing a lost out-neighbor 
3. A node is replacing a lost in-neighbor 


To find a new out-neighbor for the first case, a joining 
node (say A) initiates a fixed length OnlyInLinks walk 
from one of its entry nodes. The node (say B) where the 
walk ends is chosen as an out-neighbor for the new node. 
Node B then randomly selects one of its in-neighbors C, 
and “gives” that in-neighbor to A. In other words, C loses 
B as an out-neighbor, and gains A as an out-neighbor. 

The result of this transaction is that A gains both an 
out-neighbor (B) and an in-neighbor (C). After A is done 
finding all of its numLinks out-neighbors, it will also 
have an equivalent number of in-neighbors. Node B will 
have gained one in-neighbor (A) and lost another (C), 
so it comes out even. Node C will have lost one out- 
neighbor (B) and gained another (A), so it also comes 
out even. 

If a node (say A) loses an existing out-neighbor (the 
second case above), it likewise takes an OnlyInLinks 
walk, and creates an outlink with the discovered node 
(say B). However, in this case, B does not give one of 
its in-neighbors to A. Rather, B ends up with an extra in- 
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neighbor. Had B given A an in-neighbor, then A would 
have ended up with an extra in-neighbor instead. 

Finally, if a node (A) loses an existing in-neighbor 
(the third case above), it sees if its number of in-links is 
less than its numLinks. If so, it takes an OnlyOutLinks 
walk. The node (B) discovered by the walk then donates 
one of its in-neighbors to A if B’s number of inlinks is 
greater than half its numLinks. 

The above modes of link-formation could lead to the 
creation of multiple links between the same pair of neigh- 
bors; Swaplinks makes no effort to eliminate these mul- 
tiple links. This makes dealing with very small networks 
straightforward. 

The rationale behind using the OnlyInLinks and Only- 
OutLinks walks in Swaplinks is as follows: The OnlyIn- 
Links walk selects each node with a probability roughly 
proportional to its outdegree. The OnlyOutLinks walk, 
on the other hand, selects each node with probability 
roughly proportional to its indegree. Thus Swaplinks, by 
using the OnlyInLinks walk, ensures that the load placed 
on each node is proportional to its outdegree. And by 
employing OnlyOutLinks to deliberately look for inlinks 
in the presence of churn, it tends to find nodes with dis- 
proportionately large indegrees, thus stealing the surplus 
inlinks from such nodes and ensuring that nodes’ inde- 
grees stay close to their outdegrees. 

In this paper, application-requested node selection 
(select()) uses OnlyInLinks walks, as opposed to the 
other random walks tested in [11]. While both OnlyIn- 
Links and the random selection walks in [11] result in 
selection proportional to nodes’ outdegrees, OnlyInLinks 
is simpler and thus the more attractive method to use. 

Simulations in [11] show that Swaplinks builds graphs 
where the degree distribution closely resembles the de- 
sired distribution. The graphs scale well to large sizes, 
and lend themselves well to random peer selection. The 
resultant message load on nodes and the frequency of se- 
lection vary linearly with the degree. Swaplinks imple- 
mentation results presented later in this paper corroborate 
these findings. 

A feature of Swaplinks that makes it attractive from a 
practical viewpoint is that it is free of “tuning knobs”: It 
has no parameters to set, apart from the neighbor heart- 
beat frequency parameter (present in most distributed 
systems). We avoid having to tune the hop-length for 
different random walks by making all walks 10 hops in 
length, which is a conservatively large value. 


4 Swaplinks Implementation 
Our system is implemented in C++ on Linux. We use 


TCP sockets for neighbor connections. Each node sends 
heart-beat messages to each of its neighbors every 2 sec- 
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onds, and assumes that a neighbor is dead if it does not 
receive a heart-beat from it for 10 seconds. ” 

A newly entering node initiates the required number of 
neighbor discovery walks, restricting the number of out- 
standing neighbor walks to 10 at any time. A neighbor 
discovery walk is re-attempted if it fails to return an ap- 
propriate neighbor within a period of 2 seconds. 

We currently have an implementation of a rendezvous 
server that helps new nodes join the system. The ren- 
dezvous server remembers a small number (currently 10) 
of the most recently joined nodes, and newly joining 
nodes use these nodes to start their neighbor discovery 
walks. This rendezvous mechanism is light-weight, and 
makes sure no single node is overloaded with the respon- 
sibility of helping new nodes join the network. The ren- 
dezvous mechanism could be made more robust by also 
having the rendezvous server remember a small number 
of random other nodes in the network, by periodically 
taking random walks, or by having newly joined nodes 
report one or two of their neighbors. 

The application using Swaplinks communicates with 
the Swaplinks module via a TCP socket. Swaplinks ex- 
ports the API described in section 3 to the application 
over the socket by using appropriate serialization. 

One application has currently been implemented over 
Swaplinks, namely a heterogeneous overlay multicast 
protocol called ChunkySpread [7] that uses Swaplinks to 
both construct a heterogeneous random graph and do ran- 
dom peer selection. Each Chunkyspread node is involved 
in multicast data transmission (and reception) with mul- 
tiple other nodes; this set of peers is a subset of the set 
of the neighbors in the Swaplinks graph. A small set of 
ChunkySpread nodes (the nodes that originate the multi- 
cast stream) need to discover an additional set of peers. 
This is done using Swaplinks peer selection. In addition 
to ChunkySpread, the Swaplinks algorithm is being used 
in other applications under current development, like the 
NUTSS toolkit for NAT traversal in P2P systems [32], 
and a P2P file backup system. 

We are also currently experimenting with an alternate 
heart-beat mechanism, called smart-pinging, that reduces 
heart-beat load at nodes with very high degrees. We de- 
scribe smart-pinging and give a preliminary evaluation of 
the technique in Section 6.4. 


5 Adapting Bamboo to Heterogene- 
ity 


Performing random selection on a DHT, with no regards 
to heterogeneity, and assuming the ID space is appor- 
tioned uniformly among all nodes, is simple: pick a uni- 
formly random ID in the ID space, issue a random selec- 
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tion query to that ID, and select the node where the query 
ends. For this simple querying mechanism to still be ap- 
plicable when there are differences in node capacities, we 
need to split nodes’ ID spaces in proportion to their ca- 
pacities (where a “node’s ID-space” denotes the extent of 
ID-space that the node owns). For a simpler design of the 
heterogeneous random selection scheme, we choose to 
compute a node’s ID space as the space between its suc- 
cessor in the ring and itself. We discuss how we simulate 
this feature in Bamboo later in this section. 

To achieve capacity-dependent ID space allocation, we 
develop a scheme based on the item-balancing algorithm 
(henceforth referred to as K-R) presented in [12, 25]. 
Nodes in K-R periodically send messages to one another, 
and share loads when a load imbalance is perceived. The 
item-balancing algorithm in [12] performs load sharing 
through movement of nodes to new IDs, but does not ad- 
dress the issue of heterogeneity, whereas the one in [25] 
takes heterogeneity into account, but does load sharing 
by transferring items from heavily loaded nodes to lightly 
loaded ones. Our scenario is slightly different from either 
of the above two, since we need nodes to move to new 
IDs so as to do ID space partitioning, and we need this 
partitioning to be capacity sensitive. 

We now outline KRB, our adaptation of the K-R al- 
gorithm. The basic aim of KRB is to even out the rel- 
ative loads of all nodes, where a node’s relative load is 
its ID space load divided by its capacity. As in K-R, each 
node periodically sends out a message to a randomly cho- 
sen ID, embedding its load information — we call such 
messages “KRB load messages”. Noting that a node’s 
moving to a new ID can affect the ID spaces of (up to) 
3 nodes (the moving node, the moving node’s old prede- 
cessor, and the moving node’s new predecessor), in KRB, 
we examine the change in load at all nodes whose loads 
are affected by the move. This is an extension of K-R, 
where the loads at only the moving node and the moving 
node’s new predecessor are examined. If we examined 
the loads at only these two nodes, it would be possible 
for a huge load to be inadvertently dumped on the uncon- 
sidered third node (the moving node’s old predecessor) as 
a result of the move; by considering all the three nodes, 
we avoid this possibility. 

Looking at a single KRB load message, let us denote 
by S the node that sent out the message, by R the node 
that receives the message, and by P the predecessor of R. 
Now R decides if it should move to share S’s ID-space, 
based on the value of the objective function, computed as 
follows: 

_ Lr+Ls+Lp 
~ Cr+Cs+Cp 


=—-T 


Obj Fn(R, S,P) = Uneqr,s,P} On 
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where Ly is node N’s ID-space load, which is equal to 
the space between N and its successor, and Cy is node 
N’s capacity. 

If R were to move, it would move to ID R’ such that 


Ls:Cr 


En 
” Cr+Cs 


(2) 
That is, the new ID is the one that splits the space be- 
tween S' and its successor in direct proportion to their ca- 
pacities. If R were to move to R’, the objective function 
would take on a new value, computed similarly to above. 
Finally, R does make the move if the objective function 
value reduces by more than a threshold ratio (called the 
KRB-threshold, set to 0.2). 

The computation of the objective function above can 
be seen as a greedy step taken towards minimizing the 
system-wide objective function, given below. 


XN in system(Ln) 


Tall = 
. uN in system (Cn) 


(3) 


In 

Ge — Tall 
Since individual nodes do not know the value of rai, they 
use local knowledge to compute 7 as shown above as an 
estimate. 

The above description assumes that the node that sent 
the initial message S is not already the predecessor of the 
node that receives the message R. If R does happen to 
be the successor of S, there is no other third node whose 
load will be affected if R were to move to any point in 
between S and its successor. So now R moves if the fol- 
lowing condition holds: 


Obj Fn(overall) = UN in system 








bg <e LR OR Lr <e Ls 
Cs Cr Cr Cs 
where we set € to 0.8. This criterion is identical to the 
one used in K-R. 
Simulating a node’s ID-space in Bamboo: 
To make this scheme work in Bamboo, we need to make 
sure that the probability that a node is selected is propor- 
tional to the ID space for which it is the closest predeces- 
sor. However, in Bamboo, a query is routed to the node 
numerically closest to the destination, rather than to the 
closest predecessor. So when a node receives a random 
selection query, it examines the intended destination ID 
and forwards it to the immediate predecessor of that ID. 
Our primary goal in adapting the Karger/Ruhl] scheme 
to Bamboo was capacity-sensitive random peer selection. 
Admittedly, this scheme does not balance message load 
according to capacities (during the construction of the 
KRB network or during random selection), as we only 


tailor nodes’ ID spaces, and not their routing tables. Ac- 
cordingly, in this paper, we evaluate KRB as a hetero- 
geneous selection mechanism alone, and do not place 
emphasis on the message load distribution that occurs 
while constructing the KRB P2P network. Schemes that 
reactively tailor the neighborhood size based on capac- 
ity, such as those proposed in Accordion [23] and Het- 
eroPastry [24] could be used with KRB to achieve both 
capacity-sensitive probability of selection and capacity- 
sensitive message load distribution during graph con- 
struction. 


6 Performance Evaluation 


We test Swaplinks through an emulation of a 1000 node 
network on either a local (Cornell) cluster of 5 machines 
with 4 CPU’s each, or a 20 CPU cluster on Emulab. We 
achieve this size by launching a number of processes that 
in turn launch the required number of individual instances 
of our system. We preserve the semantics of communi- 
cation here: all communication still takes place through 
sockets. The CPU loads here were mostly small enough 
to be negligible as a factor in the results. We also test the 
same implementation on PlanetLab. 

For the emulation, we use a Transit-stub [33] topol- 
ogy consisting of 100 routers to mimic latencies between 
peers. Each peer picks a stub router uniformly at random. 
All messages to be sent are buffered at the sender for the 
appropriate amount of time (computed as a function of 
the stub routers of the source and destination). We also 
add jitter as a random value that ranges between 0 and 
25% of the end-to-end latency. 

Launching KRB networks of a similar size (500-1000 
nodes) by multiplexing several instances on single hosts 
on local clusters proved infeasible because of high CPU 
load factors due to the Bamboo implementation. We in- 
stead evaluate KRB using the simulator available with 
Bamboo’s standard code distribution. We use the same 
Transit-Stub topology as earlier to calculate message de- 
lays in the KRB network. We had to restrict our compar- 
isons to 1000 node networks as the Bamboo simulator, 
with our modifications, consumes too much memory for 
larger sizes. 

All KRB nodes use a single entry node (called a 
gateway node by Bamboo) when they first enter the sys- 
tem. A node that leaves its present spot and rejoins the 
system as part of the KRB ID space readjustment scheme 
uses the set of neighbors it had before it left the system 
as its gateway nodes. 

We now give a road map of the experimental results 
that we will be presenting in the subsequent portions 
of the paper. We first test 1000 node networks of both 
Swaplinks and KRB under two different representative 
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Figure 1: Swaplinks under high churn and moderate capacity distribution 
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Figure 2: Swaplinks #Nodes vs Selection Frequency for each degree: high churn and moderate capacity distribution 


values of churn, and, similarly under two different distri- 
butions of node capacities (Section 6.1). Next, we subject 
both to more demanding churn scenarios: one where net- 
work size doubles in the space of 10 seconds, and one 
where network size halves instantaneously (Section 6.2). 
We give results of a 250-node experiment over planetlab 
in Section 6.3. Finally, in Section 6.4 we describe how 
we can use “smart-pinging” to reduce the heart-beat load 
incurred by high degree nodes. 

In all of these experiments, we evaluate Swaplinks 
as both a heterogeneous graph construction mechanism 
(e.g., how well node degrees match desired degrees) and 
as a heterogeneous peer selection mechanism (e.g. how 
close the selection probabilities are to the desired values). 
We evaluate KRB on the other hand as solely a heteroge- 
neous peer selection mechanism. 


6.1 Evaluation under representative churn 
scenarios 


We use two separate churn scenarios: a “high-churn” sce- 
nario in which the median session time is 2 minutes , and 
a “low-churn” scenario in which the median session time 
is 30 minutes. These session time values have been taken 
from previous studies [34, 35, 36]. We similarly use two 
capacity distributions: (i) The first capacity distribution is 


a ‘moderate’ 5:10:20 distribution, with 80% of Swaplinks 
nodes having outdegree 5, 10% having outdegree 10, and 
10% with outdegree 20. We realize the same (relative) 
capacity split in KRB by having 80% of the nodes have 
a capacity of 1, 10% have a capacity of 2, and 10% of 
the nodes have a capacity of 4. (ii) The second capac- 
ity distribution is an ‘extreme’ 3:60:150 distribution, with 
98% of the nodes with outdegree 3, 1% of the nodes with 
outdegree 60, and 1% of the nodes with outdegree 150. 
Again, we similarly realize the same relative capacity dis- 
tribution in KRB as well. We restrict the number of high- 
capacity nodes in the extreme capacity distribution to the 
relatively small proportion of 1% for the following rea- 
son: We run most of our experiments on networks of size 
1000. With an increase in the number of high-capacity 
nodes, it gets more likely that there is a completely con- 
nected ‘core’ made of the high-capacity nodes, and all 
other nodes directly connected to the core nodes. The 
fact that this behavior is not retained when the network 
grows to a larger size (where the network maintains the 
same capacity distribution) makes such networks not rep- 
resentative of general P2P settings. 


We use node session times that are independent of ca- 
pacities, and follow the Pareto distribution. Networks 
start from scratch (zero nodes), and total experiment 
times are typically set to more than 5 times the median 
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Figure 3: KRB under high churn and moderate capacity distribution 


node session times. We ran tests where node session 
times were dependent on capacities (i.e., where high ca- 
pacity nodes are likely to stay in the system longer) and 
where session times were Poisson distributed, and we 
found the results to be similar to those we present here. 

Unless otherwise mentioned, we run ongoing back- 
ground peer selections, where the 80 longest living nodes 
perform a random selection every 250 ms for the duration 
of their lifetime. We call such selections ‘periodic’ selec- 
tions. We use the periodic selections to evaluate whether, 
for instance, the degree 20 nodes receive, in aggregate, 
twice as many selections as do degree 10 nodes, over the 
course of the experiment. We also have two other nodes 
perform a ‘burst’ of 10,000 selections with a gap of 10 
ms between successive selections. We use the short-term 
burst to obtain a set of selection measurements with rel- 
atively little churn. This allows us to more accurately 
compare the measured distribution of selections among 
a group of same-capacity nodes with the ideal distribu- 
tion. This is because each node present in the network 
during the burst receives a statistically large number of 
(measured or ideal) selections. The burst selections are 
performed just before the end of each experiment. 

We measure message loads in both Swaplinks and 
KRB by counting only the bytes in the message payloads; 
we do not consider TCP/IP or UDP header overheads. 


6.1.1 Swaplinks Results 


Figures 1 and 2 show the results of the high-churn, mod- 
erate capacity distribution experiment for Swaplinks. The 
node degrees closely track the desired values (Figure 
1(a)), while the selections and message loads are split 
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among the different nodes in proportion to their capac- 
ities: for example, nodes with outdegree 10 receive twice 
as many selections, on an average, as the nodes with out- 
degree 5. Both periodic and burst selections are counted 
to compute the curves in Figure 1(c). 


Figure 2 shows the selection frequencies that result 
from the burst selections. The figure has one plot for each 
of the three different capacity classes, where a capacity 
class is just a set of nodes with the same capacity. The 
“actual” curve represents the Swaplinks selections. The 
“ideal” curve represents the ideal distribution of the par- 
ticular class’ ‘fair share’ of the total number of successful 
selections; the intersection of each node’s lifetime with 
the time-span of the burst selections is taken into account 
in computing this distribution. These values don’t include 
failed selections, which occur with churn because nodes 
take about 10 seconds to detect that a neighbor is down. 
Thus, the higher the churn-rate is, the greater the prob- 
ability is that a selection walk fails by being forwarded 
to a now-dead neighbor at some hop. High churn has 
about 40%-45% failed selection walks, while low churn 
has about 2% failed walks. 


As can be seen from the plots in figure 2, Swaplinks’ 
actual selection frequency distribution closely tracks the 
ideal curve for each of the different capacities. This, cou- 
pled with the fact that Swaplinks also realizes capacity- 
wise selection distribution (Figure 1(c)), demonstrates 
that the selection mechanism realizes the desired distri- 
bution. 


Table 1 gives a summary of results from all of the 
Swaplinks experiments in this section by averaging each 
value over the second half of the experiment time. The 
duration of high-churn experiments here is around 930 
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Figure 4: KRB #Nodes vs Selection Frequency for burst selections: high churn and moderate capacity distribution 
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Table 2: KRB results for moderate and extreme capacity distributions under high and low churn. 


seconds, whereas the duration of the low-churn exper- 
iments is around 14,000 seconds. Each row in the ta- 
ble corresponding to a ‘relative’ value shows the corre- 
sponding value for the capacity class as a ratio over the 
equivalent value in the lowest capacity class in the ex- 
periment. Both periodic selections and burst selections 
are taken into account in computing the ‘Relative-Selns’ 
row. The last row plots the x?- test p-values of the selec- 
tion frequency distribution (for burst selections): this is 
an indicator of how well the actual selection frequencies 
of nodes within each capacity class match the ideal selec- 
tion frequencies. Larger values indicate a closer match; 
p-values greater than 0.05 are generally believed to indi- 
cate a good match of the observed distribution with the 
expected distribution. 

As can be seen from the table, with the one exception 
of the high-churn extreme-capacity case, node degrees 
and selection frequencies closely track the desired val- 
ues. The valid p-values are all comfortably greater than 
0.05, indicating good selection distribution.? 

In the high-churn extreme capacity case, high degree 
nodes have an average total degree that is less than the 
respective ideal values: High degree nodes need some 
time to reach their full degrees upon entering the sys- 
tem, because they have at most 10 neighbor discovery 
walks outstanding at any time. This effect is more promi- 
nent during high-churn, where new nodes enter more fre- 
quently. The values for the relative selection frequencies 
suffer because of the imperfect degree distribution, but 
they nevertheless are still reasonably close to the target 
ratios. 

The message load ratios in the extreme capacity distri- 
bution deviates from the ideal 3:60:150; this is because 
some of the high-degree neighbors have duplicate links 
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923.40 
5.29 
0.002 


318.45 
4.02 
0.774 


290.59 
1.98 
0.645 





between them, resulting in a reduction of the heart-beat 
load incurred. This is an artifact of the fact that the 
total degree of the highest capacity nodes here is non- 
negligible in comparison to the total number of links 
in the system, and we expect the number of duplicate 
links to decrease and the load-ratios to get closer to the 
3:60:150 proportion in larger networks. 

Looking at the message loads from an alternate per- 
spective, the absolute values of the message loads for the 
outdegree 60 and outdegree 150 nodes seem relatively 
high. The bulk of this load is caused by neighbor heart- 
beats. In Section 6.4 we describe how we can reduce this 
load by doing heart-beats in a more sophisticated fashion. 

We ran similar experiments for 5000 nodes Swaplinks 
graphs over a 20 CPU cluster on the Emulab testbed, 
and found the results to be broadly similar, demonstrating 
that Swaplinks retains its properties in larger networks as 
well. 


6.1.2 KRB Results 


We make a few changes to the parameters used by the de- 
fault Bamboo source distribution to get KRB to approach 
the desired relative capacity-wise ID space distributions. 
For the high-churn results shown in this section, we set 
ping and leaf-set-alarm periods in Bamboo to 1 second. 
We set the near and far routing table alarm periods to 2.5 
and 5 times the leaf-set-alarm respectively (these ratios 
are based on the values in Bamboo’s code distribution). 
We use a period of 5 seconds between successive KRB 
load messages sent to random locations in the network 
(we denote this period the KRB period). For the low- 
churn results, we set the ping period to 2 seconds, the 
leaf-set alarm period to 3 seconds and the KRB period to 
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Table 3: Swaplinks performance with flash-crowds and 
mass departures under high churn. 





10 seconds. Bamboo has a time-out value between when 
anode suspects a neighbor to be down (as a result of fail- 
ure of message delivery) to when it actually decides it’s 
down (as a result of lack of response to pings sent to the 
neighbor). We reduce this timeout value to 1 second from 
the earlier value of 60 seconds. We use a leaf-set size of 
4 and a KRB-threshold value (see Section 5) of 0.2 in all 
KRB simulations. We restricted KRB low-churn simula- 
tions to a shorter duration of 1800 seconds; longer sim- 
ulations took unreasonably longer (wall-clock) times to 
complete. 

Figures 3 and 4, and Table 2 show the results for KRB. 
The results show that KRB is not successful in main- 
taining the relative ID-spaces at the desired levels un- 
der high churns — it is only able to achieve around a 
1:1.65:3 relative division in the ID spaces in the moderate 
capacity distribution, while its response to the extreme 
capacity distribution under high churn is worse. KRB 
is able to achieve the desired relative ID-space distribu- 
tion in the low-churn moderate-capacity case, but again 
fails to fully achieve the desired ID-space distribution in 
the extreme-capacity low-churn scenario. KRB also fails 
to consistently achieve the desired selection distribution 
within each capacity class, as seen by the burst selection 
p-values computed for the selection frequencies. The p- 
values for the lowest capacity class in the moderate ca- 
pacity distribution is 0 in both the high and low churn 
scenarios. This is mainly because the actual selection 
distributions here have quite a few outliers — nodes with 
an actual selection frequency close to or greater than the 
maximum selection frequency (for any node) predicted 
by the ideal curve. KRB’s selection frequency curves 
within capacity classes 2 and 4 do match the ideal curve 
closely enough that they succeed the p-value test, but dur- 
ing high-churn, nodes in the higher capacity classes are 
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Figure 5: Change in the universal objective function as 
a result of KRB node moves and node churn in a high- 
churn, moderate-capacity simulation. 


still less likely to get selected than they should ideally be. 

Figure 5 shows why KRB underperforms under high 
churn: The system-wide objective function (Equation 3, 
Section 5) settles to a more or less stable positive value in 
the presence of the steady churn. KRB’s attempts to im- 
prove the objective function value below this stable value 
using node movements are exactly counterbalanced by 
the effects of node churn, indicating that this is the best 
KRB can do under this high churn. Increasing the fre- 
quency of KRB node movements here does not lead to an 
improvement in performance, as becomes clear next. 

We evaluated the relative ID-space distribution real- 
ized by KRB under high churn and moderate capacities 
for various values of the KRB parameters (ping, alarm, 
KRB periods, KRB-threshold), and we found that the 
combination of the parameters we present here results in 
the best ID-space distribution. In general, we found that 
more frequent pings and alarm messages of Bamboo re- 
sulted in better results (as can be expected), while there 
generally was an ‘optimal’ KRB message frequency and 
an optimal value for the KRB threshold given the fre- 
quencies used for the other messages. Setting the KRB 
message frequency to higher values resulted in an in- 
crease of the number of incorrect KRB moves, where 
nodes switched positions based on an incorrectly per- 
ceived local state, thereby worsening the ID-space dis- 
tribution. Among the combinations of parameters we 
tested, the worst performing set yielded about 50% less 
accurate selection than the setting we use. This experi- 
ence indicates that it is harder with KRB to decide on the 
exact set of various parameters to use in a general set- 
ting.* 

KRB achieves a higher average message load (across 
all nodes) than does Swaplinks: this is mainly a result of 
the increased message rates we used to improve KRB’s 
capacity-based ID space distribution. We however do not 
think that the message load values are high enough to be 
a concern here. 
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Figure 6: aim Flash-crowd with high churn and extreme capacity distribution 
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Table 4: KRB Results for flash-crowds and mass depar- 
tures for moderate capacity distributions and high churn 


Idspace Loads 
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6.2 Extreme churn 


We now look at the reaction of Swaplinks and KRB to 
more extreme churn events, the first where a flash-crowd 
leads to the network size doubling from 1000 nodes to 
2000 nodes in the span of 10 seconds, and the second 
where a half of the network dies instantaneously. 

Figure 6 shows the results of the Swaplinks flash- 
crowd scenario under a 3:60:150 degree distribution un- 
der high-churn (a median node session time of 2 min- 
utes). The flash-crowd appears in the period 650-660 
seconds after the system is started, and two sets of burst- 
selections are performed starting at 723 seconds and 
spanning 100 seconds. Table 3 summarizes the flash- 
crowd results over the last 175 seconds of the experiment 
for both the moderate and extreme capacity distributions. 

Figure 6 shows that while there is a temporary deteri- 
oration in all the metrics of interest for a short duration 
of time immediately after the entry of the flash-crowd, 
the system quickly recovers to re-establish desired be- 
havior. The Swaplinks graph in fact generally benefits 
from nodes entering the system, since this pushes the 
average degree distribution across the graph towards the 
ideal value; a comparison of Table 3 with Table 1 shows 
that the average values for the degree and relative selec- 
tion frequencies in fact improve as a result of the arrival 
of the flash-crowd! 

Figure 7 and Table 3 show results of the Swaplinks 
mass departure experiments. The mass departures oc- 
cur at 649 seconds after system start, and burst selections 
are performed at 719 seconds after system start. From 
figure 7 (for high churn and moderate capacity distribu- 
tions), we observe that the network suffers for a short du- 





ration of time immediately after the huge perturbation, 
but things start to improve thereafter. The message loads 
and the selection frequencies recover to re-approach the 
desired 1:2:4 split of message loads and selection fre- 
quencies. The extreme capacity results from Table 3 
also look encouraging: the degrees and the relative se- 
lection frequencies are similar to the high (stable) churn, 
extreme-capacity results shown earlier in Table 1. Over- 
all, these experiments demonstrate that Swaplinks is ro- 
bust to various kinds of network churn under widely dif- 
ferent capacity distributions, and that it manages to re- 
tain its fine-grained sensitivity to the desired heterogene- 
ity under these conditions. 

Table 4 summarizes KRB results from the last 175 sec- 
onds of the flash-crowd and the mass departure simula- 
tions for only the moderate capacity distribution under 
high churn. The flash-crowds and mass departures oc- 
cur at the same times as those reported in the Swaplinks 
experiments. The results indicate that the KRB perfor- 
mance suffers significantly as a result of the extreme 
churn induced. The relative ID-spaces and selection fre- 
quencies differ markedly from the target values, resulting 
in a failure to realize the desired selection distribution. 
We noticed that while KRB had started to recover from 
the flash-crowd to approach its stable [D-space distribu- 
tion towards the end of the simulation, in the mass de- 
parture simulation its stable [D-space distribution deteri- 
orated after the mass departures, leading to worse relative 
selection values at the end of the simulation. * Since we 
have already seen that KRB fails to adapt to the extreme- 
capacity setting under high churn, we do not subject it 
to the more demanding circumstances of both extreme 
churn (mass departures and flash crowds) and extreme 
heterogeneity. 


6.3 Evaluation over PlanetLab 


We evaluated Swaplinks over PlanetLab by deploying a 
250-node network over 50 PlanetLab hosts distributed 
across the world. We scaled down the number of selec- 
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Figure 7: Swaplinks: Mass departures with high churn and moderate capacity distribution 
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Table 5: PlanetLab results with moderate capacity distribution 


tions performed in the burst mode here to about 2500. 

Figure 8 shows the variation of average node degrees, 
message loads and the relative selection frequencies with 
time in a high-churn moderate capacity experiment , and 
Table 5 summarizes both the high-churn and low-churn 
experiments. While the node-degree curve in the high 
churn case is not completely stable, due to the high churn, 
all the values nevertheless adhere reasonably closely to 
the desired 5:10:20 ratio. But there is a gap between 
the ideal distribution of #Nodes vs Selection Frequen- 
cies and the actual distribution here, leading to poor p- 
values for the selection distribution. We observed that a 
few of the planetlab nodes hosting our experiments ap- 
peared to freeze occasionally, causing the Swaplinks in- 
stances hosted on these nodes to be eventually excluded 
from the neighbor-sets of other Swaplinks instances. This 
also means that such nodes would not be selected by any 
subsequently launched random selection walk, thus caus- 
ing the discrepancy between the actual and observed se- 
lection distributions. 

We do not show results for the extreme capacity dis- 
tribution here: the fact that each high capacity class con- 
stitutes just 1% of the total node population means that 
there would be too few high capacity nodes in a 250-node 
experiment to draw reliable conclusions. 


6.4 Smart-Pinging 


The bulk of the message load seen by Swaplinks nodes 
is from the heart-beat messages used to determine when 
a neighbor is down. We would like to minimize this 
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load, in part because in extreme heterogeneity situations 
some nodes have many neighbors, but in part because a 
given application might result in a computer belonging 
to many P2P networks, and therefore have many neigh- 
bors. Our basic approach to minimizing heart-beats is as 
follows: Rather than have every neighbor determine for 
itself whether a node A is down, one neighbor (at a time) 
determines if a node A is down. If a neighbor determines 
that node A is down, it informs the other neighbors of 
node A, using a flood, that node A is down. 


Specifically, the smart-pinging scheme we designed 
works as follows: Node A tells each of its neighbors 
about some random set of its other neighbors, such that 
each neighbor is known by at least some small number 
of other neighbors. Node A sends each neighbor in turn a 
small series of (say five) heart-beat messages, each spread 
two seconds apart. For example, node A sends neighbor 
1 five heartbeats, neighbor 2 five heartbeats, and so on. 
Each neighbor knows when to expect its series of heart- 
beats, based on timing information conveyed during the 
previous series of heartbeats. If a neighbor misses all of 
its heartbeats, it informs all the neighbors of A it knows 
of that node A is down. These neighbors in turn inform 
the neighbors they know, and the ensuing flood of packets 
quickly informs all neighbors that node A is down.® 


Smart-pinging reduces the amount of bandwidth con- 
sumed under no churn, at the cost of a burst of mes- 
sages that occurs when there is churn, and the possibil- 
ity of incorrect notifications of node departure. While we 
need to explore these trade-offs in greater detail, we have 
currently implemented a preliminary version of smart- 
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Figure 8: PlanetLab 250 nodes with high churn and moderate capacity distribution 
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Table 6: Smart Pinging: moderate capacity, low churn 


pinging, and observe that it does indeed result in a saving 
on message load under low-churn scenarios. In the cur- 
rent implementation, if node A has d out-neighbors, A has 
each of its neighbors know of 2 log2(d) of its (A’s) neigh- 
bors. Table 6 summarizes the results over the second half 
of the duration of the experiment. This experiment was 
run with just 8 periodic selectors (instead of 80 as in the 
previous cases), to isolate the heart-beat load. 


7 Conclusions 


Node heterogeneity, where different nodes have different 
capacities, is an important issue in current peer-to-peer 
systems. In this paper, we provide the implementation 
and performance evaluation of the Swaplinks heteroge- 
neous graph construction and peer selection mechanism. 
We also compare its heterogeneous selection properties 
with that of KRB, a structured P2P approach derived by 
adapting the Karger-Ruhl load-balancing scheme to node 
ID spaces in the Bamboo DHT. 

We find that while Swaplinks generally gives good per- 
formance along all metrics of interest, KRB finds it hard, 
under relatively high churn rates, to maintain the desired 
selection probabilities even for moderate distributions in 
desired selection probabilities. Also, with KRB, it is non- 
trivial to zero in on a good set of tuning parameters to 
use in a general setting. Overall, we find that Swaplinks 
outperforms KRB in performing heterogeneity-sensitive 
random peer selection. 

In terms of enhancements to Swaplinks, we need to 
experiment further with smart-pinging, for instance to in- 
sure that it doesn’t suffer from false negatives. In ad- 


dition, we note that Swaplinks discovers truly random 
neighbors. Some P2P applications, however, would like 
to also discover neighbors that are nearby in terms of la- 
tency. While a P2P application is free to do that on its 
own (i.e. by using Swaplinks to discover random peers, 
and then measuring latency to them), we believe that it 
would beneficial to explore efficient ways to do this, and 
add the capability to the Swaplinks toolkit. 

A limitation of Swaplinks is that it has no defense 
against misbehaving nodes. For instance, if a node 
wished to obtain a huge number of neighbors (for in- 
stance to DoS a file-sharing application), Swaplinks has 
no mechanism to prevent this. While we are interested in 
exploring such mechanisms, Swaplinks is currently only 
appropriate for use with trusted P2P software. 

We are currently exercising Swaplinks by using it as a 
basis for a number of P2P applications: The Swaplinks 
toolkit is being used as the basis for the Chunkyspread 
P2P multicast system [7]. In addition, the Swaplinks al- 
gorithm is being used in building a toolkit for NAT traver- 
sal in P2P applications, and a P2P file backup system. We 
invite researchers to use our Swaplinks toolkit in their un- 
structured P2P applications [16]. 
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Notes 


'To be fair, neither of these schemes expressly aim to maintain node 
degrees perfectly proportional to capacities. 

?For the results shown in this paper, we do not utilize the TCP socket 
close signal as an indicator of neighbor departure, so as to have a fair 
comparison with KRB, since Bamboo uses UDP 

3The single “NaN” entry indicates that there were too few (<5) 
nodes of the particular capacity during the time when the burst selec- 
tions were performed for a meaningful p-value to be computed 
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‘In the search for the best combination of KRB parameters, we did 
not try out sub-second values for the different parameters: We could 
conceivably use sub-second values, and achieve better results, but we 
did not consider this option due to the enormous amount of load it places 
on the network. 

>The single positive p-value result here seems to be a lucky one for 
the nodes in the second capacity class — the smallest capacity nodes get 
more of the selections than their fair share while the largest get fewer, 
leaving the capacity 2 nodes with the number of selections closest to its 
fair share (while still less than it) 

6 Structella [37] uses a similar mechanism to reduce heart-beat loads 
in maintaining leaf-sets, but their mechanism is not applicable in main- 
taining any arbitrary set of neighbors. 
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Abstract 


The ability to checkpoint a running application and restart 
it later can provide many useful benefits including fault 
recovery, advanced resources sharing, dynamic load bal- 
ancing and improved service availability. However, appli- 
cations often involve multiple processes which have de- 
pendencies through the operating system. We present a 
transparent mechanism for commodity operating systems 
that can checkpoint multiple processes in a consistent state 
so that they can be restarted correctly at a later time. We 
introduce an efficient algorithm for recording process re- 
lationships and correctly saving and restoring shared state 
in a manner that leverages existing operating system ker- 
nel functionality. We have implemented our system as a 
loadable kernel module and user-space utilities in Linux. 
We demonstrate its ability on real-world applications to 
provide transparent checkpoint-restart functionality with- 
out modifying, recompiling, or relinking applications, li- 
braries, or the operating system kernel. Our results show 
checkpoint and restart times 3 to 55 times faster than 
OpenVZ and 5 to 1100 times faster than Xen. 


1 Introduction 


Application checkpoint-restart is the ability to save the 
state of a running application to secondary storage so that 
it can later resume its execution from the time at which it 
was checkpointed. Checkpoint-restart can provide many 
potential benefits, including fault recovery by rolling back 
an application to a previous checkpoint, better application 
response time by restarting applications from checkpoints 
instead of from scratch, and improved system utilization 
by stopping long running computationally intensive jobs 
during execution and restarting them when load decreases. 
An application can be migrated by checkpointing it on one 
machine and restarting it on another providing further ben- 
efits, including fault resilience by migrating applications 
off of faulty hosts, dynamic load balancing by migrating 
applications to less loaded hosts, and improved service 
availability and administration by migrating applications 
before host maintenance so that applications can continue 
to run with minimal downtime. 

Many important applications consist of multiple cooper- 
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ating processes. To checkpoint-restart these applications, 
not only must application state associated with each pro- 
cess be saved and restored, but the state saved and restored 
must be globally consistent and preserve process depen- 
dencies. Operating system process state including shared 
resources and various identifiers that define process rela- 
tionships such as group and session identifiers must be 
saved and restored correctly. Furthermore, for checkpoint- 
restart to be useful in practice, it is crucial that it transpar- 
ently support the large existing installed base of applica- 
tions running on commodity operating systems. 

Zap [16] is a system that provides transparent 
checkpoint-restart of unmodified applications that may be 
composed of multiple processes on commodity operating 
systems. The key idea is to introduce a thin virtualization 
layer on top of the operating system that encapsulates. a 
group of processes in a virtualized execution environment 
and decouples them from the operating system. This layer 
presents a host-independent virtualized view of the system 
so that applications can make full use of operating system 
services and still be checkpointed then restarted at a later 
time on the same machine or a different one. While pre- 
vious work [16] presents key aspects of Zap’s design, it 
did not describe a number of important engineering issues 
in building a robust checkpoint-restart system. In particu- 
lar, a key issue that was not discussed is how to transpar- 
ently checkpoint multiple processes such that they can be 
restarted in a globally consistent state. 

Building on Zap, we address this consistency issue and 
discuss in detail for the first time key design issues in 
building a transparent checkpoint-restart mechanism for 
multiple processes on commodity operating systems. We 
combine a kernel-level checkpoint mechanism with a hy- 
brid user-level and kernel-level restart mechanism to lever- 
age existing operating system interfaces and functional- 
ity as much as possible for checkpoint-restart. We intro- 
duce a novel algorithm for accounting for process rela- 
tionships that correctly saves and restores all process state 
in a globally consistent manner. This algorithm is crucial 
for enabling transparent checkpoint-restart of interactive 
graphical applications and correct job control. We intro- 
duce an efficient algorithm for identifying and account- 
ing for shared resources and correctly saving and restor- 
ing such shared state across cooperating processes. To 
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reduce application downtime during checkpoints, we also 
provide a copy-on-write mechanism that captures a con- 
sistent checkpoint state and correctly handles shared re- 
sources across multiple processes. 

We have implemented a checkpoint-restart prototype as 
a set of user-space utilities and a loadable kernel mod- 
ule in Linux that operates without modifying, recompil- 
ing, or relinking applications, libraries, or the operating 
system kernel. Our measurements on a wide range of real- 
world server and desktop Linux applications demonstrate 
that our prototype can provide fast checkpoint and restart 
times with application downtimes of less than a few tens 
of milliseconds. Comparing against commercial products, 
we show up to 12 times faster checkpoint times and 55 
times faster restart times than OpenVZ [15], another oper- 
ating system virtualization approach. We also show up to 
550 times faster checkpoint times and 1100 faster restart 
times than Xen [5], a hardware virtualization approach. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 dis- 
cusses related work. Section 3 provides background on 
the Zap virtualization architecture. Section 4 provides an 
overview of our checkpoint-restart architecture. Section 5 
discusses how processes are quiesced to provide a glob- 
ally consistent checkpoint across multiple processes. Sec- 
tion 6 presents the algorithm for saving and restoring the 
set of process relationships associated with a checkpoint. 
Section 7 describes how shared state among processes is 
accounted for during checkpoint and restart. Section 8 
presents experimental results on server and desktop appli- 
cations. Finally, we present some concluding remarks. 


2 Related Work 


Many application checkpoint-restart mechanisms have 
been proposed [17, 22, 23]. Application-level mechanisms 
are directly incorporated into the applications, often with 
the help of languages, libraries, and preprocessors [2, 7]. 
These approaches are generally the most efficient, but they 
are non-transparent, place a major burden on the applica- 
tion developer, may require the use of nonstandard pro- 
gramming languages [8], and cannot be used for unmodi- 
fied or binary-only applications. 

Library checkpoint-restart mechanisms [18, 28] reduce 
the burden on the application developer by only requiring 
that applications be compiled or relinked against special 
libraries. However, such approaches do not capture impor- 
tant parts of the system state, such as interprocess commu- 
nication and process dependencies through the operating 
system. As a result, these approaches are limited to be- 
ing used with applications that severely restrict their use 
of operating system services. 

Operating system checkpoint-restart mechanisms utilize 
kernel-level support to provide greater application trans- 
parency. They do not require changes to the application 


source code nor relinking of the application object code, 
but they do typically require new operating systems [9, 10] 
or invasive kernel modifications [15, 21, 24, 26] in com- 
modity operating systems. None of these approaches 
checkpoints multiple processes consistently on unmodi- 
fied commodity operating systems. Our work builds on 
Zap [16] to provide transparent checkpoint-restart func- 
tionality by leveraging loadable kernel module technol- 
ogy and operating system virtualization. The operating 
system virtualization approach introduced in Zap is also 
becoming popular for providing isolation containers for 
groups of processes while allowing scalable use of system 
resources [15, 20, 12]. 

Hardware virtualization approaches such as Xen [5] and 
VMware [29] use virtual machine monitors (VMMs) [19] 
that can enable an entire operating system environment, 
both operating system and applications, to be check- 
pointed and restarted. MMs can support transparent 
checkpoint-restart of both Linux and Windows operat- 
ing systems. However, because they operate on entire 
operating system instances, they cannot provide finer- 
granularity checkpoint-restart of individual applications 
decoupled from operating system instances, resulting in 
higher checkpoint-restart overheads and differences in 
how these mechanisms can be applied. 


3 Virtualization Architecture 


To enable checkpoint-restart, we leverage Zap’s operating 
system virtualization. Zap introduces a thin virtualization 
layer between applications and the operating system to de- 
couple applications from the underlying host. The virtu- 
alization layer provides a pod (PrOcess Domain) virtual 
machine abstraction which encapsulates a set of processes 
in a self-contained unit that can be isolated from the sys- 
tem, checkpointed to secondary storage, and transparently 
restarted later. This is made possible because each pod 
has its own virtual private namespace, which provides the 
only means for processes to access the underlying operat- 
ing system. To guarantee correct operation of unmodified 
applications, the pod namespace provides a traditional en- 
vironment with unchanged application interfaces and ac- 
cess to operating system services and resources. 
Operating system resource identifiers, such as process 
IDs, must remain constant throughout the life of a pro- 
cess to ensure its correct operation. However, when a 
process is checkpointed and later restarted, possibly on 
a different operating system instance, there is no guar- 
antee that the system will provide the same identifiers to 
the restarted process; those identifiers may in fact be in 
use by other processes in the system. The pod namespace 
addresses these issues by providing consistent, virtual re- 
source names. Names within a pod are trivially assigned 
in a unique manner in the same way that traditional oper- 
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ating systems assign names, but such names are localized 
to the pod. These virtual private names are not changed 
when a pod is restarted to ensure correct operation. In- 
stead, pod virtual resources are transparently remapped to 
real operating system resources. 

In addition to providing a private virtual namespace for 
processes in a pod, our virtualization approach provides 
three key properties so that it can be used as a platform 
for checkpoint-restart. First, it provides mechanisms to 
synchronize the virtualization of state across multiple pro- 
cesses consistently with the occurrence of a checkpoint, 
and upon restart. Second, it allows the system to select 
predetermined virtual identifiers upon the allocation of re- 
sources when restarting a set of processes so that those 
processes can reclaim the same set of virtual resources 
they had used prior to the checkpoint. Third, it provides 
virtualization interfaces that can be used by checkpoint 
and restart mechanisms to translate between virtual identi- 
fiers and real operating system resource identifiers. During 
normal process execution, translating between virtual and 
real identifiers is private to the virtualization layer. How- 
ever, during checkpoint-restart, the checkpoint and restart 
functions may also need to request such translations to 
match virtual and real namespaces. 


4 Checkpoint-Restart Architecture 


We combine pod virtualization with a mechanism for 
checkpointing and restarting multiple cooperating pro- 
cesses in a pod. For simplicity, we describe the 
checkpoint-restart mechanism assuming a shared storage 
infrastructure across participating machines. In this case, 
filesystem state is not generally saved and restored as part 
of the pod checkpoint image to reduce checkpoint image 
size. Available filesystem snapshot functionality [14, 6] 
can be used to also provide a checkpointed filesystem im- 
age. We focus only on checkpointing process state; details 
on how to checkpoint filesystem, network, and device state 
are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Checkpoint: A checkpoint is performed in the follow- 
ing steps: 


1. Quiesce pod: To ensure that a globally consistent 
checkpoint [3] is taken of all the processes in the pod, 
the processes are quiesced. This forces the processes to 
transfer from their current state to a controlled standby 
state to freeze them for the duration of the checkpoint. 

2. Record pod properties: Record pod configuration infor- 
mation, in particular filesystem configuration informa- 
tion indicating where directories private to the pod are 
stored on the underlying shared storage infrastructure. 

3. Dump process forest: Record process inheritance rela- 
tionships, including parent-child, sibling, and process 
session relationships. 
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4. Record globally shared resources: Record state associ- 
ated with shared resources not tied to any specific pro- 
cess, such as System V IPC state, pod’s network ad- 
dress, hostname, system time and so forth. 

5. Record process associated state: Record state asso- 
ciated with individual processes and shared state at- 
tached to processes, including process run state, pro- 
gram name, scheduling parameters, credentials, block- 
ing and pending signals, CPU registers, FPU state, 
ptrace state, filesystem namespace, open files, sig- 
nal handling information, and virtual memory. 


6. Continue pod: Resume the processes in the pod once 


the checkpoint state has been recorded to allow the pro- 
cesses to continue executing, or terminate the processes 
and the pod if the checkpoint is being used to migrate 
the pod to another machine. (If a filesystem snapshot is 
desired, it is taken prior to this step.) 

7. Commit data: Write out buffered recorded data (if any) 
to storage (or to the network) and optionally force flush 
of the data to disk. 


To reduce application downtime due to the pod being 
quiesced, we employ a lazy approach in which the check- 
point data is first recorded and buffered in memory. We 
defer writing it out to storage (or to the network) until af- 
ter the pod is allowed to continue, thereby avoiding the 
cost of expensive I/O operations while the pod is quiesced. 
Since allocation of large memory chunks dynamically can 
become expensive too, buffers are preallocated before the 
pod is quiesced, based on an estimate for the required 
space. The data accumulated in the buffer is eventually 
committed in step 7 after the pod has been resumed. 

We use a standard copy-on-write (COW) mechanism to 
keep a reference to memory pages instead of recording an 
explicit copy of each page. This helps to reduce memory 
pressure and avoids degrading cache performance. It re- 
duces downtime further by deferring the actual memory to 
memory copy until when the page is either modified by 
the application or finally committed to storage, whichever 
occurs first. Using COW ensures that a valid copy of a 
page at time of checkpoint remains available if the appli- 
cation modifies the page after the pod has resumed oper- 
ation but before the data has been committed. Pages that 
belong to shared memory regions cannot be made copy- 
on-write, and are handled by recording an explicit copy in 
the checkpoint buffer. Note that we do not use the fork 
system call for creating a COW clone [10, 18, 26] because 
its semantics require a process to execute the call itself. 
This cannot be done while the process is in a controlled 
standby state, making it difficult to ensure global consis- 
tency when checkpointing multiple processes. 

The contents of files are not normally saved as part 
of the checkpoint image since they are available on the 
filesystem. An exception to this rule are open files that 
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have been unlinked. They need to be saved during check- 
point since they will no longer be accessible on the filesys- 
tem. If large unlinked files are involved, saving and restor- 
ing them as part of the checkpoint image incurs high over- 
head since the data needs to be both read then written dur- 
ing both checkpoint and restart. To avoid these data trans- 
fer costs, we instead relink the respective inode back to the 
filesystem. To maintain the illusion that the file is still un- 
linked, it is placed in a protected area that is unaccessible 
to processes in the pod. If relinking is not feasible, such as 
if a FAT filesystem implementation is used that does not 
support hard links, we cannot relink but instead store the 
unlinked file contents in a separate file in a protected area. 
This is still more efficient than including the data as part 
of the checkpoint image. 

Restart: Complementary to the checkpoint, a restart is 
performed in the following steps: 


1. Restore pod properties: Create a new pod, read pod 
properties from the checkpoint image and configure the 
pod, including restoring its filesystem configuration. 

2. Restore process forest: Read process forest informa- 
tion, create processes at the roots of the forest, then 
have root processes recursively create their children. 


3. Restore globally shared resources: Create globally 
shared resources, including creating the necessary vir- 
tual identifiers for those resources. 


4. Restore process associated state: Each created process 
in the forest restores its own state then quiesces itself 
until all other processes have been restored. 


5. Continue: Once all processes in the pod are restored, 
resume them so they can continue execution. 


Before describing the checkpoint-restart steps in further 
detail, we first discuss three key aspects of their overall 
structure: first, whether the mechanism is implemented 
at kernel-level or user-level; second, whether it is per- 
formed within the context of each process or by an auxil- 
iary process; and finally the ordering of operations to allow 
streaming of the checkpoint data. 

Kernel-level vs user-level: Checkpoint-restart is per- 
formed primarily at kernel-level, not at user-level. This 
provides application transparency and allows applications 
to make use of the full range of operating system services. 
The kernel-level functionality is explicitly designed so that 
it can be implemented as a loadable module without mod- 
ifying, recompiling, or relinking the operating system ker- 
nel. To simplify process creation, we leverage existing op- 
erating system services to perform the first phase of the 
restart algorithm at user-level. The standard process cre- 
ation system call fork is used to reconstruct the process 
forest. 

In context vs auxiliary: Processes are checkpointed 
from outside of their context and from outside of the 
pod using a separate auxiliary process, but processes are 


restarted from inside the pod within the respective context 
of each process. We use an auxiliary process that runs out- 
side of the pod for two reasons. First, since all processes 
within the pod are checkpointed, this simplifies the imple- 
mentation by avoiding the need to special case the auxil- 
iary process from being checkpointed. Second, the auxil- 
iary process needs to make use of unvirtualized operating 
system functions to perform parts of its operation. Since 
processes in a pod are isolated from processes outside of 
the pod when using the standard system call interface [16], 
the auxiliary process uses a special interface for accessing 
the processes inside of the pod to perform the checkpoint. 

Furthermore, checkpoint is done not within the context 
of each process for four reasons. First, using an auxiliary 
process makes it easier to provide a globally consistent 
checkpoint across multiple processes by simply quiescing 
all processes then taking the checkpoint; there is no need 
to run each process to checkpoint itself and attempt to syn- 
chronize their checkpoint execution. Second, a set of pro- 
cesses is allowed to be checkpointed at any time and not 
all of the processes may be runnable. If a process cannot 
run, for example if it is stopped at a breakpoint as a result 
of being traced by another process, it cannot perform its 
own checkpoint. Third, to have checkpoint code run in the 
process context, the process must invoke this code involun- 
tarily since we do not require process collaboration. While 
this can be addressed by introducing a new specific signal 
to the kernel [11] that is served within the kernel, it re- 
quires kernel modifications and cannot be implemented by 
a kernel module. Fourth, it allows for using multiple auxil- 
iary processes concurrently (with simple synchronization) 
to accelerate the checkpoint operation. 

Unlike checkpoint, restart is done within the context of 
the process that is restarted for two reasons. First, oper- 
ating within process context allows us to leverage the vast 
majority of available kernel functionality that can only be 
invoked from within that context, including almost all sys- 
tem calls. Although checkpoint only requires saving pro- 
cess state, restart is more complicated as it must create 
the necessary resources and reinstate their desired state. 
Being able to run in process context and leverage avail- 
able kernel functionality to perform these operations dur- 
ing restart significantly simplifies the restart mechanism. 
Second, because the restart mechanism creates a new set 
of processes that it completely controls on restart, it is sim- 
ple to cause those processes to run, invoke the restart code, 
and synchronize their operations as necessary. As a result, 
the complications with running in process context during 
checkpoint do not arise during restart. 


More specifically, restart is done by starting a super- 
visor process which creates and configures the pod, then 
injects itself into the pod. Once it is in the pod, the su- 
pervisor forks the processes that constitute the roots of the 
process forest. The root processes then create their chil- 
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dren, which recursively create their descendants. Once the 
process forest has been constructed, all processes switch 
to operating at kernel-level to complete the restart. The 
supervisor process first restores globally shared resources, 
then each process executes concurrently to restore its own 
process context from the checkpoint. When all processes 
have been restored, the restart completes and the processes 
are allowed to resume normal execution. 

Data streaming: The steps in the checkpoint-restart al- 
gorithm are ordered and designed for streaming to support 
their execution using a sequential access device. Process 
state is saved during checkpoint in the order in which it 
needs to be used during restart. For example, the check- 
point can be directly streamed from one machine to an- 
other across the network and then restarted. Using a 
streaming model provides the ability to pass checkpoint 
data through filters, resulting in extremely flexible and 
extensible architecture. Example filters include encryp- 
tion, signature/validation, compression, and conversion 
between operating system versions. 


5 Quiescing Processes 


Quiescing a pod is the first step of the checkpoint, and 
is also the last step of the restart as a means to synchro- 
nize all the restarting processes and ensure they are all 
completely restored before they resume execution. Qui- 
escing processes at checkpoint time prevents them from 
modifying system state, and thus prevents inconsistencies 
from occurring during the checkpoint. Quiescing also puts 
processes in a known state from which they can easily be 
restarted. Without quiescing, checkpoints would have to 
capture potentially arbitrary restart points deep in the ker- 
nel, wherever a process might block. 

Processes are quiesced by sending them a SIGSTOP 
signal to force them into the stopped state. A process is 
normally either running in user-space or executing a sys- 
tem call in the kernel, in which case it may be blocked. 
Unless we allow intrusive changes to the kernel code, sig- 
naling a process is the only method to force a process from 
user-space into the kernel or to interrupt a blocking sys- 
tem call. The SIGSTOP signal is guaranteed to be de- 
livered and not ignored or blocked by the process. Using 
signals simplifies quiescing as signal delivery already han- 
dles potential race conditions, particularly in the presence 
of threads. 

Using SIGSTOP to force processes into the stopped 
state has additional benefits for processes that are running 
or blocked in the kernel, which will handle the SIGSTOP 
immediately prior to returning to user mode. If a process is 
in a non-interruptible system call or handling an interrupt 
or trap, it will be quiesced after the kernel processing of 
the respective event. The processing time for these events 
is generally small. If a process is in an interruptible system 
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call, it will immediately return and handle the signal. The 
effect of the signal is transparent as the system call will in 
most cases be automatically restarted, or in some cases re- 
turn a suitable error code that the caller should be prepared 
to handle. The scheme is elegant in that it builds nicely on 
the existing semantics of Unix/Linux, and ideal in that it 
forces processes to a state with only a trivial kernel stack 
to save and restore on checkpoint-restart. 

In quiescing a pod, we must be careful to also handle 
potential side effects [27] that can occur when a signal is 
sent to a process. For example, the parent of a process 
is always notified by a signal when either SIGSTOP or 
SIGCONT signals are handled by the process, and a pro- 
cess that is traced always notifies the tracer process about 
every signal received. While these signals can normally 
occur on a Unix system, they may have undesirable side 
effects in the context of checkpoint-restart. We address 
this issue by ensuring that the virtualization layer masks 
out signals that are generated as a side effect of the qui- 
esce and restore operations. 

The use of SIGSTOP to quiesce processes is sufficiently 
generic to handle every execution scenario with the excep- 
tion of three cases in which a process may already be in 
a state similar to the stopped state. First, a process that is 
already stopped does not need to be quiesced, but instead 
needs to be marked so that the restart correctly leaves it 
in the stopped state instead of sending it a SIGCONT to 
resume execution. 

Second, a process executing the sigsuspend system 
call is put in a deliberate suspended state until it receives a 
signal from a given set of signals. If a process is blocked 
in that system call and then checkpointed, it must be ac- 
counted for on restart by having the restarting process call 
sigsuspend as the last step of the restart, instead of 
stopping itself. Otherwise, it will resume to user mode 
without really having received a valid signal. 

Third, a process that is traced via the pt race mecha- 
nism [13] will be stopped for tracing at any location where 
a trace event may be generated, such as entry and exit of 
system calls, receipt of signals, events like fork, vfork, 
exec, and so forth. Each such trace point generates a no- 
tification to the controlling process. The ptrace mecha- 
nism raises two issues. First, a SIGSTOP that is sent to 
quiesce a pod will itself produce a trace event for traced 
processes, which—while possible in Unix—is undesirable 
from a look-and-feel point of view (imagine your debugger 
reporting spurious signals received by the program). This 
is solved by making traced process exempt from quiesce 
(as they already are stopped) and from continue (as they 
should remain stopped). Second, like sigsuspend, the 
system must record at which point the process was traced, 
and use this data upon restart. The action to be taken at 
restart varies with the specific trace event. For instance, 
for system call entry, the restart code will not stop the pro- 
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cess but instead cause it to enter a ptrace-like state in which 
it will block until told to continue. Only then will it invoke 
the system call directly, thus avoiding an improper trigger 
of the system call entry event. 


6 Process Forest 


To checkpoint multiple cooperating processes, it is cru- 
cial to capture a globally consistent state across all pro- 
cesses, and preserve process dependencies. Process de- 
pendencies include process hierarchy such as parent-child 
relationships, identifiers that define process relationships 
such as group and session identifiers (PGIDs and SIDs re- 
spectively), and shared resources such as common file de- 
scriptors. The first two are particularly important for in- 
teractive applications and other activities that involve job 
control. All of these dependencies must be checkpointed 
and restarted correctly. The term process forest encapsu- 
lates these three components: hierarchy, relationships and 
resources sharing. On restart, the restored process forest 
must satisfy all of the constraints imposed by process de- 
pendencies. Otherwise, applications may not work cor- 
rectly. For instance, incorrect settings of SIDs will cause 
incorrect handling of signals related to terminals (includ- 
ing xterm), as well as confuse job control since PGIDs 
will not be restored correctly either. 

A useful property of our checkpoint-restart algorithm is 
that the restart phase can recreate the process forest us- 
ing standard system calls, simplifying the restart process. 
However, system calls do not allow process relationships 
and identifiers to be changed arbitrarily after a process has 
already been created. A key observation in devising suit- 
able algorithms for saving and restoring the process forest 
is determining what subset of dependencies require a priori 
resolution, then leaving others to be setup retroactively. 

There are two primary process relationships that must 
be established as part of process creation to correctly con- 
struct a process forest. The key challenge is preserving 
session relationships. Sessions must be inherited by cor- 
rectly ordering process creation because the operating sys- 
tem interface only allows a process to change its own ses- 
sion, to change it just once, and to change it to a new 
session and become the leader. The second issue is pre- 
serving thread group relationships, which arises in Linux 
because of its threading model which treats threads as spe- 
cial processes; this issue does not arise in operating system 
implementations which do not treat threads as processes. 
Hereinafter we assume the threading model of Linux 2.6 in 
which threads are grouped into thread groups with a sin- 
gle thread group leader, which is always the first thread 
in the group. A thread must be created by its thread group 
leader because the operating system provides no other way 
to set the thread group. Given the correct handling of ses- 
sion identifiers and thread groups, other relationships and 
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shared resources can be manipulated after process creation 
using the operating system interface, and are hence simply 
assigned once all processes have been created. 

Since these two process relationships must be estab- 
lished at process creation time to correctly construct a pro- 
cess forest, the order in which processes are created is cru- 
cial. Simply reusing the parent-child relationships main- 
tained by the kernel to create a matching process forest is 
not sufficient since the forest depends on more than the 
process hierarchy at the time of checkpoint. For example, 
it is important to know the original parent of a process to 
ensure that it inherits its correct SID, however since or- 
phaned children are promptly re-parented to init, the in- 
formation about their original parent is lost. While one 
could log all process creations and deletions to later de- 
termine the original parent, this adds unnecessary runtime 
overhead and complexity. 

We introduce two algorithms—DumpForest and 
MakeForest—that use existing operating system inter- 
faces to efficiently save and restore the process forest, re- 
spectively. The algorithms correctly restore a process for- 
est at restart that is the same as the original process forest 
at checkpoint. However, they do not require any state other 
than what is available at checkpoint time because they do 
not necessarily recreate the matching process forest in the 
same way as the original forest was created. 


6.1 DumpForest Algorithm 


The DumpForest algorithm captures the state of the pro- 
cess forest in two passes. It runs in linear time with the 
number of process identifiers in use in a pod. A process 
identifier is in use even if a process has terminated as long 
as the identifier is still being used, for example as an SID 
for some session group. The first pass scans the list of 
processes identifiers within the pod and fills in a table of 
entries; the table is not sorted. Each entry in the table rep- 
resents a PID in the forest. The second pass records the 
process relationships by filling in information in each ta- 
ble entry. A primary goal of this pass is to determine the 
creating parent (creator) of each process, including which 
processes have init as their parent. At restart, those pro- 
cesses will be created first to serve as the roots of the for- 
est, and will recursively create the remaining processes as 
instructed by the table. 

Each entry in the table consists of the following set 
of fields: status, PID, SID, thread group identifier, and 
three pointers to the table locations of the entry’s cre- 
ator, next sibling, and first child processes to be used by 
MakeForest. Note that these processes may not neces- 
sarily correspond to the parent, next sibling, and first child 
processes of a process at the time of checkpoint. Table 1 
lists the possible flags for the status field. In particular, 
Linux allows a process to be created by its sibling, thereby 
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inheriting the same parent, which differs from traditional 
parent-child only fork creation semantics; a Sibling flag 


is necessary to note this case. 
| 
| Session |] Inherits ancestor SID before parent changes its own 
Thread 
| Sibling |] Created by sibling via parent inheritance 












[ Flag |] Property of Table Entry 
Corresponds to a terminated process 
A thread but not a thread group leader 
Table 1: Possible flags in the status field 





6.1.1 Basic Algorithm 


For simplicity, we first assume no parent inheritance in de- 
scribing the DumpForest algorithm. The first pass of the 
algorithm initializes the PID and SID fields of each entry 
according to the process it represents, and all remaining 
fields to be empty. As shown in Algorithm 1, the second 
pass calls FindCreator on each table entry to populate 
the empty fields and alter the status field as necessary. The 
algorithm can be thought of as determining under what 
circumstances the current parent of a process at time of 
checkpoint cannot be used to create the process at restart. 

The algorithm looks at each table entry and determines 
what to do based on the properties of the entry. If the en- 
try is a thread and not the thread group leader, we mark its 
creator as the thread group leader and add Thread to its 
status field so that it must be created as a thread on restart. 
The thread group leader can be handled as a regular pro- 
cess, and hence is treated as part of the other cases. 

Otherwise, if the entry is a session leader, this is an entry 
that at some point called setsid. It does not need to 
inherit its session from anyone, so its creator can just be 
set to its parent. If a pod had only one session group, the 
session leader would be at the root of the forest and its 
parent would be init. 

Otherwise, if the entry corresponds to a dead process 
(no current process exists with the given PID), the only 
constraint that must be satisfied is that it inherit the correct 
session group from its parent. Its creator is just set to be its 
session leader. The correct session group must be main- 
tained for a process that has already terminated because 
it may be necessary to have the process create other pro- 
cesses before terminating itself, to ensure that those other 
processes have their session groups set correctly. 

Otherwise, if the entry corresponds to an orphan pro- 
cess, it cannot inherit the correct session group from 
init. Therefore, we add a placeholder process in the ta- 
ble whose function on restart is to inherit the session group 
from the entry’s session leader, create the process, then 
terminate so that the process will be orphaned. The place- 
holder is assigned an arbitrary PID that is not already in 
the table, and the SID identifying the session. To remem- 
ber to terminate the placeholder process, the placeholder 
entry’s status field is marked Dead. 
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Algorithm 1 DumpForest (second pass) 


: Procedure DumpForest 

: for all entries ent in the table do 

if (ent.creator == NIL) then 
call FindCreator(ent) 

end if 

: end for 

End 
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: Procedure FindCreator(ent) 

10: leader — session leader entry 

11: if ent is a dead process then 

12: parent < init 

13: ent.status |= Dead 

14: else 

15: parent — parent process entry 
16: end if 

17: if ent is thread (but not thread group leader) then 
18: ent.creator — thread group leader 
19: ent.status |= Thread 

20: else if (ent == leader) then 

21: ent.creator — parent 

22: else if (ent.status & Dead) then 

23: ent.creator — leader 

24: else if (parent == init) then 

25: — call AddPlaceHolder(ent, leader) 
26: else if (ent.sid == parent.sid) then 
27: ent.creator — parent 

28: else 

29: — ent.creator — parent 

30: sid —ent.sid 


31: repeat 

32; ent.status |= Session 

33: if (ent.creator == init) then 

34; call AddPlaceHolder(ent, leader) 
35: end if 

36: ent — ent.creator 

37: if (ent.creator == NIL) then 

38: call FindCreator(ent) 

39: end if 


40: until (ent.sid == sid) or (ent.status & Session) 
41: end if 
42: End 


44: Procedure AddPlaceHolder(ent, leader) 
45: add new entry new to table 

46: new.creator — leader 

47: new.status |= Dead 

48: ent.creator — new 

49: End 


(Note: when the creator field is set, the matching child and sibling fields 
are adjusted accordingly; details are omitted for brevity). 


Otherwise, if the entry’s SID is equal to its parent’s, the 
only constraint that must be satisfied is that it inherit the 
correct session group from its parent. This is simply done 
by setting its creator to be its parent. 

If none of the previous cases apply, then the entry corre- 
sponds to a process which is not a session leader, does not 
have a session group the same as its parent, and therefore 
whose session group must be inherited from an ancestor 
further up the process forest. This case arises because the 
process was forked by its parent before the parent changed 
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(b) Resulting table 


Figure 1: Simple process forest 


its own SID. Its creator is set to be its parent, but we also 
mark its status field Session, indicating that at restart 
the parent will need to fork before (potentially) creating a 
new session. When an entry is marked with Session, it 
is necessary to propagate this attribute up its ancestry hi- 
erarchy until an entry with that session group is located. 
In the worst case, this would proceed all the way to the 
session leader. This is required for the SID to correctly de- 
scend via inheritance to the current entry. Note that going 
up the tree does not increase the runtime complexity of 
the algorithm because traversal does not proceed beyond 
entries that already possess the Session attribute. 

If the traversal fails to find an entry with the same SID, it 
will stop at an entry that corresponds to a leader of another 
session. This entry must have formerly been a descendant 
of the original session leader. Its creator will have already 
been set init. Because we now know that it needs to 
pass the original SID to its own descendants, we re-parent 
the entry to become a descendant of the original session 
leader. This is done using a placeholder in a manner simi- 
lar to how we handle orphans that are not session leaders. 


6.1.2 Examples 


Figure 1 illustrates the output of the algorithm on a sim- 
ple process forest. Figure 1a shows the process forest 
at checkpoint time. Figure 1b shows the table generated 
by DumpForest. The algorithm first creates a table of 
seven entries corresponding to the seven processes, then 
proceeds to determine the creator of each entry. Processes 
502, 505, and 506 have their Session attributes set, since 
they must be forked off before their parents’ session iden- 
tifiers are changed. Note that process 505 received this flag 
by propagating it up from its child process 506. , 

Figure 2 illustrates the output of the algorithm on a pro- 
cess forest with a missing process, 501, which exited be- 
fore the checkpoint. Figure 2a shows the process forest at 
checkpoint time. Figure 2b shows the table generated by 
DumpForest. While the algorithm starts with six entries 
in the table, the resulting table has nine entries since three 
placeholder processes, 997, 998, and 999, were added to 
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Figure 2: Process forest with deletions 


maintain proper process relationships. Observe that pro- 
cess 503 initially has its creator set to init, but is re- 
parented to the placeholder 998 as part of propagating its 
child’s Session attribute up the tree. 


6.1.3 Supporting Linux Parent Inheritance 


We now discuss modifications to the basic DumpForest 
algorithm for handling the unique parent inheritance fea- 
ture in Linux which allows a process to create a sibling. To 
inherit session relationships correctly, parent inheritance 
must be accounted for in determining the creators of pro- 
cesses that are not session leaders. 

If its session leader is alive, we can determine that a pro- 
cess was created by its sibling if its parent is the creator of 
the session leader. If the session leader is dead, this check 
will not work since its parent is now init and there is no 
longer any information about its original parent. After a 
process dies, there is no easy way to determine its original 
parent in the presence of parent inheritance. 

To provide the necessary information, we instead record 
the session a process inherits when it is created, if and 
only if the process is created with parent inheritance and 
it is a sibling of the session group leader. This saved-SID 
is stored as part of the process’s virtualization data struc- 
ture so that it can be used later if the process remains alive 
when the forest needs to be saved. A process created with 
parent inheritance is a sibling of the session group leader 
if either its creator is the session group leader, or its cre- 
ator has the same saved-SID recorded, since the sibling 
relationship is transitive. 

To support parent inheritance, we modify Algorithm 1 
by inserting a new conditional after the check for whether 
an entry’s SID is equal to its parent’s and before the fi- 
nal else clause in FindCreator. The conditional exam- 
ines whether an entry’s saved-SID has been set. If it has 
been set and there exists another entry in the process for- 
est table whose PID is equal to this saved-SID, the entry’s 
status field is marked Sibling so that it will be created 
with parent inheritance on restart. The entry’s creator is 
set to the entry that owns that PID, which is leader of the 
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session identified by the saved-SID. Finally, the creator of 
this session leader is set to be the parent of the current 
process, possibly re-parenting the entry if its creator had 
already been set previously. 


6.2 MakeForest Algorithm 


Given the process forest data structure, the MakeForest 
algorithm is straightforward, as shown in Algorithm 2. It 
reconstructs the process hierarchy and relationships by ex- 
ecuting completely in user mode using standard system 
calls, minimizing dependencies on any particular kernel 
internal implementation details. The algorithm runs in lin- 
ear time with the number of entries in the forest. It works 
in a recursive manner by following the instructions set 
forth by the process forest data structure. MakeForest 
begins with a single process that will be used in place of 
init to fork the processes that have init set as their 
creator. Each process then creates its own children. 

The bulk of the algorithm loops through the list of chil- 
dren of the current process three times during which the 
children are forked or cleaned up. Each child that is 
forked executes the same algorithm recursively until all 
processes have been created. In the first pass through the 
list of children, the current process spawns children that 
are marked Session and thereby need to be forked be- 
fore the current session group is changed. The process 
then changes its session group if needed. In the second 
pass, the process forks the remainder of the children. In 
both passes, a child that is marked Thread is created 
as a thread and a child that is marked Sibling is cre- 
ated with parent inheritance. In the third pass, terminated 
processes and temporary placeholders are cleaned up. Fi- 
nally, the process either terminates if it is marked Dead 
or calls RestoreProcessState() which does not re- 
turn. RestoreProcessState() restores the state of 
the process to the way it was at the time of checkpoint. 


7 Shared Resources 


After the process hierarchy and relationships have been 
saved or restored, we process operating system resources 
that may be shared among multiple processes. They are 
either globally shared at the pod level, such as IPC identi- 
fiers and pseudo terminals, or locally shared among a sub- 
set of processes, such as virtual memory, file descriptors, 
signal handlers and so forth. As discussed in Section 4, 
globally shared resources are processed first, then locally 
shared resources are processed. Shared resources may be 
referenced by more than one process, yet their state need 
only be saved once. We need to be able to uniquely iden- 
tify each resource, and to do so in a manner independent 
of the operating system instance to be able to restart on 
another instance. 
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Algorithm 2 MakeForest 


: Procedure MakeForest 

: for all entries ent in the table do 

if ent.creator == init then 
call ForkChildren(ent) 

end if 

: end for 

End 
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: Procedure ForkChildren(ent) 
10: for all children cld of ent do 
11: if (cld.status & Session) then 
12: call ForkChild(cld) 

13: end if 

14: end for 

15: if (ent.sid == ent.pid) then 
16: call setsid() 

17: end if 

18: for all children cld of ent do 
19: if (cld.status & Session) then 
20: call ForkChild(cld) 

21: endif 

22: end for 

23: for all children cld of ent do 
24: _ if (cld.status & Dead) then 
22: call waitpid(cld.pid) 

26: endif 

27: end for 

28: if (ent.status & Dead) then 
29: call exit() 

30: else 

31: call RestoreProcessState() 
32: end if 

33: End 


35: Procedure ForkChild(cld) 
36: if (cld.status & Thread) then 
37: pid = fork_thread() 

38: else if (cld.status & Sibling) then 
39: pid = fork_sibling() 

40: else 

41: pid = fork() 

42: end if 

43: if pid == 0 then 

44: call ForkChildren(cld) 
45: end if 

46: End 


Every shared resource is represented by a matching ker- 
nel object whose kernel address provides a unique identi- 
fier of that instance within the kernel. We represent each 
resource by a tuple of the form <Address, Tag>>, where 
address is its kernel address, and tag is a serial number 
that reflects the order in which the resources were encoun- 
tered (counting from 1 and on). Tags are, therefore, unique 
logical identifiers for resources. The tuples allow the same 
resource representation to be used for both checkpoint and 
restart mechanisms, simplifying the overall implementa- 
tion. During checkpoint and restart, they are stored in 
an associative memory in the kernel, enabling fast trans- 
lation between physical and logical identifiers. Tuples are 
registered into the memory as new resources are discov- 
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ered, and discarded once the entire checkpoint (or restart) 
is completed. This memory is used to decide whether a 
given resource (physical or logical for checkpoint or restart 
respectively) is a new instance or merely a reference to 
one already registered. Both globally and locally shared 
resources are stored using the same associative memory. 

During checkpoint, as the processes within the pod are 
scanned one by one, the resources associated with them 
are examined by looking up their kernel addresses in the 
associative memory. If the entry is not found (that is, a new 
resource has been detected) we allocate a new (unique) tag, 
register the new tuple and record the state of that resource. 
The tag is included as part of that state. On the other hand, 
if the entry is found, it means that the resource is shared 
and has been already dealt with earlier. Hence it suffices 
to record its tag for later reference. Note that the order of 
the scan is insignificant. 

During restart, the algorithm restores the state of the 
processes and the resources they use. The data is read 
in the same order as has been written originally, ensuring 
that the first occurrence of each resource is accompanied 
with its actual recorded state. For each resource identi- 
fier, we examine whether the tag is already registered, and 
if not we create a new instance of the required resource, 
restore its state from the checkpoint data, and register an 
appropriate tuple, with the address field set to the kernel 
address that corresponds to the new instance. If a tuple 
with the specified tag is found, we locate the correspond- 
ing resource with the knowledge of its kernel address as 
taken from the tuple. 


Nested shared objects Nested sharing occurs in the ker- 
nel when a common resource is referenced by multiple 
distinct resources rather than by processes. One example 
are objects that represent a FIFO in the filesystem, as a 
FIFO is represented by a single inode which is in turn 
pointed to by file descriptors of reader and writer ends. 
Another example is a single backing file that is mapped 
multiple times within distinct address spaces. In both ex- 
amples shared objects—file descriptors and address spaces 
respectively—trefer to a shared object, yet may themselves 
be shared by multiple processes. 

Nested sharing is handled similarly to simple shar- 
ing. To ensure consistency we enforce an additional rule, 
namely that a nested object is always recorded prior to the 
objects that point to it. For instance, when saving the state 
of a file descriptor that points to a FIFO, we first record 
the state of the FIFO. This ensures that the tuples for the 
nested resource exist in time for the referring object. 
Compound shared objects Many instances of nested 
objects involve a pair of coupled resources. For example, 
a single pipe is represented in the kernel by two distinct in- 
odes that are coupled in a special form, and Unix domain 
sockets can embody up to three disparate inodes for the lis- 
tening, accepting and connecting sockets. We call such ob- 
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jects compound objects. Unlike unrelated resources, com- 
pound objects have two or more internal elements that are 
created and interlinked with the invocation of the appropri- 
ate kernel subroutine(s) such that their lifespans are corre- 
lated, e.g. the two inodes that constitute a pipe. 

We consistently track a compound object by capturing 
the state of the entire resource including all components at 
once, at the time it is first detected, regardless of through 
which component it was referred. On restart, the com- 
pound object will be encountered for the first time through 
some component, and will be reconstructed in its entirety, 
including all other components. Then only the triggering 
component (the one that was encountered) will need to be 
attached to the process that owns it. The remaining com- 
ponents will linger unattached until they are claimed by 
their respective owners at a later time. 

The internal ordering of the elements that compose a 
compound object may depend on the type of the object. If 
the object is symmetric, such as socketpairs, its con- 
tents may be saved at an arbitrary order. Otherwise, the 
contents are saved in a certain order that is particularly de- 
signed to facilitate the reconstruction of the object during 
restart. For example, the order for pipes is first the read- 
side followed by the write-side. The order for Unix do- 
main sockets begins with the listening socket (if it exists), 
followed by the connecting socket and finally the accept- 
ing socket. This order reflects the sequence of actions that 
is required to rebuild such socket-trios: first create a lis- 
tening socket, then a socket that connects to it, and finally 
the third socket by accepting the connection. 


Memory sharing Since memory footprint is typically 
the most dominant factor in determining the checkpoint 
image size, we further discuss how recording shared re- 
sources is done in the case of memory. A memory re- 
gion in a process’s address space can be classified along 
two dimensions, one is whether it is mapped to a backing 
file or anonymous, and the other is whether it is private to 
some address space or shared among multiple ones. For 
example, text segments such as program code and shared 
libraries are mapped and shared, IPC shared memory is 
anonymous and shared, the data section is mapped and pri- 
vate, and the heap and stack are anonymous and private. 
Memory sharing can occur in any of these four cases. 
Handling regions that are shared is straightforward. If a 
region is mapped and shared, it does not need to be saved 
since its contents are already on the backing file. If a re- 
gion is anonymous and shared, it is treated as a normal 
shared object so that its contents are only saved once. Han- 
dling regions that are private is more subtle. While it ap- 
pears contradictory to have memory sharing with private 
memory regions, sharing occurs due to the kernel’s COW 
optimization. When a process forks, the kernel defers the 
creation of a separate copy of the pages for the newly cre- 
ated process until one of the processes sharing the common 
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[Name __[ Description 
apache apache 2.0.55 with 50 threads (default) loaded 
. w/httperf 0.8 (rate=1500, num-calls=20) 
make compilation (make -j 5) of Linux kernel tree 


| make | 
MySQL 4.2.21 loaded w/ standard sq1—bench 
| volano——_—i|.-- VolanoMark 2.5 w/ Blackdown Java 1.4.2 


volano 


User Mode Linux w/ 128 MB and Debian 3.0 
Gnome 2.8 session with THINC server 


gnome-firefox gnome-base and Firefox 1.04 with 
2 browser windows and 3 open tabs in each 
gnome-mplayer | gnome-base and MPlayer 1.0pre7-3.3.5 playing 
ae | an MPEGI video clip 


Microsoft-office | gnome-base and CrossOver Office 5.0 running 
Microsoft Office XP with 2 Word documents 
and 1 Powerpoint slide presentation open 


Table 2: Application scenarios 


memory attempts to modify it. During checkpoint, each 
page that has been previously modified and belongs to a 
private region that is marked COW is treated as a nested 
shared object so that its contents are only saved once. Dur- 
ing restart, the COW sharing is restored. Modified pages 
in either anonymous and private regions or mapped and 
private regions are treated in this manner. 


8 Experimental Results 


To demonstrate the effectiveness of our approach, we have 
implemented a checkpoint-restart prototype as a Linux 
kernel module and associated user-level tools and eval- 
uated its performance on a wide range of real applica- 
tions. We also quantitatively compared our prototype with 
two other commercial virtualization systems, OpenVZ and 
Xen. OpenVZ provides another operating system virtu- 
alization approach for comparison, while Xen provides a 
hardware virtualization approach for comparison. We used 
the latest versions of OpenVZ and Xen that were available 
at the time of our experiments. 

The measurements were conducted on an IBM HS20 
eServer BladeCenter, each blade with dual 3.06 GHz Intel 
Xeon!” CPUs, 2.5 GB RAM, a 40 GB local disk, and Q- 
Logic Fibre Channel 2312 host bus adapters. The blades 
were interconnected with a Gigabit Ethernet switch and 
linked through Fibre Channel to an IBM FastT500 SAN 
controller with an Exp500 storage unit with ten 70 GB 
IBM Fibre Channel hard drives. Each blade used the GFS 
cluster filesystem [25] to access a shared SAN. Unless oth- 
erwise indicated, the blades were running Debian 3.1 dis- 
tribution and the Linux 2.6.11.12 kernel. 

Table 2 lists the nine application scenarios used for 
our experiments. The scenarios were running an Apache 
web server, a kernel compile, a MySQL database server, 
a volano chat server, an entire operating system at user- 
level using UML, and four desktop applications scenarios 
run using a full Gnome X desktop environment with an 





XFree86 4.3.0.1 server and THINC [1] to provide remote 
display access to the desktop. The four desktop scenarios 
were running a baseline environment without additional 
applications, a web browser, a video player, and a Mi- 
crosoft Office suite using CrossOver Office. The UML 
scenario shows the ability to checkpoint and restart an en- 
tire operating system instance. The Microsoft Office sce- 
nario shows the ability to checkpoint and restart Windows 
applications using CrossOver Office on Linux. 

We measured checkpoint-restart performance by run- 
ning each of the application scenarios and taking a series 
of ten checkpoints during their execution. We measured 
the checkpoint image sizes, number of processes that were 
checkpointed, checkpoint times, and restart times, then av- 
eraged the measurements across the ten checkpoints for 
each application scenario. Figures 3 to 8 show results for 
our checkpoint-restart prototype. 

Figure 3 shows the average total checkpoint image size, 
as well as a breakdown showing the amount of data in the 
checkpoint image attributable to the process forest. The 
total amount of state that is saved is modest in each case 
and varies according to the applications executed, ranging 
from a few MBs on most applications to tens of MBs for 
graphical desktop sessions. The results show that the total 
memory in use within the pod is the most prominent com- 
ponent of the checkpoint image size, accounting for over 
99% of the image size. 

An interesting case is UML, that uses memory mapping 
to store guest main memory using an unlinked backing file. 
This file is separate from memory and amounts to 129 MB. 
By using the optimization for unlinked files as discussed 
in Section 4 and storing the unlinked files separately on 
the filesystem, the UML state stored in the checkpoint im- 
age can be reduced to roughly 1 MB. The same occurs for 
CrossOver Office, which also maps additional 16 MB of 
memory to an unlinked backing file. 

Figure 4 shows the average number of processes run- 
ning within the pod at checkpoints for each application 
scenario. On average the process forest tracks 35 processes 
in most scenarios, except for apache and volano with 
169 and 839 processes each, most of which are threads. As 
Figure 3 shows the process forest always occupies a small 
fraction of the checkpoint, even for volano. 

Figure 5 shows the average total checkpoint times for 
each application scenario, which is measured from when 
the pod is quiesced until the complete checkpoint image 
is written out to disk. We also show two other measures. 
Checkpoint downtime is the time from when the pod is qui- 
esced until the pod can be resumed; it is the time to record 
the checkpoint data without committing it to disk. Sync 
checkpoint time is the total checkpoint time plus the time 
to force flushing the data to disk. Average total checkpoint 
times are under 600 ms for all application scenarios and 
as small as 40 ms, which is the case for UML. Comparing 
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Figure 6: COW and buffering impact 


with Figure 3, the results show that both the total check- 
point times and the sync times are strongly correlated with 
the checkpoint sizes. Writing the filesystem, particularly 
with forced flushing of the data to disk, is largely lim- 
ited by the disk I/O rate. For example, gnome—base has 
an average checkpoint size of 39 MB and an average sync 
checkpoint time of just under 3s. This correlates directly 
with the sustained write rate for GFS, which was roughly 
15 MB/s in our measurements. 

Perhaps more importantly, checkpoint downtimes in 
Figure 5 show that the average time to actually perform 
the checkpoint without incurring storage I/O costs is small, 
ranging from 12 ms for a kernel make to at most 90 ms for 
a full fledged desktop running Microsoft Office. Though 
an application is unresponsive while it is quiesced and 
being checkpointed, even the largest average checkpoint 
downtimes are less 100ms. Furthermore, the average 
checkpoint downtimes were less than 50 ms for all appli- 
cation scenarios except Microsoft Office. 

Figure 6 compares the checkpoint downtime for each 
application scenario with and without the memory buffer- 
ing and COW mechanisms that we employ. Without these 
optimizations, checkpoint data must be written out to disk 
before the pod can be resumed, resulting in checkpoint 
downtimes that are close to the total checkpoint times 
shown in Figure 5. The memory buffering and COW 
checkpoint optimization reduce downtime from hundreds 
of milliseconds to almost always under 50 ms, in some 
cases even as much as an order of magnitude. 

Figure 7 shows the breakdown of the total checkpoint 
time (excluding sync) for each application scenario, as 
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Figure 7: Checkpoint time breakdown 





Figure 8: Average restart time 


percentage of the total time attributable to different steps: 
quiesce—the time to quiesce the pod, record—the time to 
record the checkpoint data, and commit—the time to com- 
mit the data by writing it out to storage. The commit step 
amounts to 80-95% of the total time in almost all applica- 
tion scenarios, except for UML where it amounts to only 
15% due to a much smaller checkpoint size. Quiescing 
the processes took less then 700 [Ls for all application sce- 
narios except apache and volano, which took roughly 
1.5ms and 5 ms, respectively. The longer quiesce times 
are due to the large number of processes being executed in 
apache and volano. The time to generate and record 
the process forest was even smaller, less than 10s for 
all applications except apache and volano, which took 
30 Us and 336 |ULs respectively. The time to record glob- 
ally shared resources was under 10 [Ls in all cases. 

Figure 8 presents the average total restart times for each 
application scenario. The restart times were measured 
for two distinct configurations: warm cache—restart was 
done with a warm filesystem cache immediately after the 
checkpoint was taken, cold-cache—restart was done with 
a cold filesystem cache after the system was rebooted, 
forcing the system to read the image from the disk. Warm 
cache restart times were less than .5s in all cases, ranging 
from 24 ms for apache to 386 ms for a complete Gnome 
desktop running Microsoft Office. Cold cache restart times 
were longer as restart becomes limited by the disk I/O rate. 
Cold cache restart times were less than 2s in all cases, 
ranging from 65 ms for UML to 1.9 for Microsoft Office. 
The cold restart from a checkpoint image is still noticeably 
faster than the checkpoint to the filesystem with flushing 
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because GFS filesystem read performance is much faster 
than its write performance. 

To provide a comparison with another operating sys- 
tem virtualization approach, we also performed our ex- 
periments with OpenVZ. We used version 2.6.18.028stab 
on the same Linux installation. Because of its lack of 
GFS support, we copied the installation to the local disk 
to conduct experiments. Since this configuration is differ- 
ent from what we used with our prototype, the measure- 
ments are not directly comparable. However, they provide 
some useful comparisons between the two approaches. We 
report OpenVZ results for apache, make, mysql and 
volano; OpenVZ was unable to checkpoint the other sce- 
narios. Table 3 presents the average total checkpoint times, 
warm cache restart times, and checkpoint image sizes for 
these applications. We ignore sync checkpoint times and 
cold cache restart times to reduce the impact of the differ- 
ent disk configurations used. 


[Scenario [| Checkpoint (s] | Restart (s] | Size [MB] 
Fapache [| 0.730 | 1321 | 77 | 
Pmake || 2230 | 1376 | 53 __| 
Pmysql || 1.793 | 1288 | 22 | 
[volano ff __2036__| 1300_| 25 _ 
Table 3: Checkpoint-restart performance for subset of 
applications that worked on OpenVZ 
















The results show that OpenVZ checkpoint and restart 
times are significantly worse than our system. OpenVZ 
checkpoint times were 5.2, 5.6, 12.4, and 3.0 times slower 
for apache, make, mysql and volano, respectively. 
OpenVZ restart times were 55.0, 6.6, 29.9, and 5.0 times 
slower for apache, make, mysql and volano, re- 
spectively. OpenVZ checkpoint sizes were .48, 1.3, 1.2, 
and .46 times the sizes of our system. The difference 
in checkpoint sizes was relatively small and does not ac- 
count for the huge difference in checkpoint-restart times 
even though different filesystem configurations were used 
due to OpenVZ’s lack of support for GFS. OpenVZ restart 
times did not vary much among application scenarios, sug- 
gesting that container setup time may constitute a major 
component of latency. 

To provide a comparison with a hardware virtualization 
approach, we performed our experiments with Xen. We 
used Xen 3.0.3 with its default Linux 2.6.16.29. We were 
unable to find a GFS version that matched this configu- 
ration, so we used the local disk to conduct experiments. 
We also used Xen 2.0 with Linux 2.6.11 because this con- 
figuration worked with GFS. In both cases, we used the 
same kernel for both “dom0” and “domU”. We used three 
VM configurations with 128 MB, 256 MB, and 512 MB of 
memory. We report results for apache, make, mysql, 
UML, and volano; Xen was unable to run the other sce- 
narios due to lack of support for virtual consoles. Table 4 
presents the average total checkpoint times, warm cache 
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restart times, and checkpoint image sizes for these appli- 
cations. We report a single number for each configuration 
instead of per application since Xen results were directly 
correlated with the VM memory configuration and did not 
depend on the applications scenario. Checkpoint image 
size was determined by the amount of RAM configured. 
Checkpoint and restart times were directly correlated with 
the size of the checkpoint images. 


Xen Checkpoint [s] || Restart[s] |] Image 
Config. |[Xen3 | Xen2 || Xen3 | Xen2 || Size [MB] 
PMB] 35 [55 | 16 | 08 || 129 


256MB_|| 103 _|_12_]| 134 | 66_| 
S12MB [| 259 | 19 || 273 | 12 _| 


Table 4: Checkpoint-restart performance for Xen VMs 















The results show that Xen checkpoint and restart times 
are significantly worse than our system. Xen 3 check- 
point times were 5.2 (volano on 128 MB) to 563 (UML 
on 512 MB) times slower. Xen 3 restart times were 6.2 
(volano on 128MB) to 1137 (apache on 512 MB) 
slower. Xen results are also worse than OpenVZ; both op- 
erating system virtualization approaches performed better. 
Restart times for the 256 MB and 512 MB VM configura- 
tions were much worse than the 128 MB VM because the 
images ended up being too large to be effectively cached in 
the kernel, severely degrading warm cache restart perfor- 
mance. Note that although precopying can reduce appli- 
cation downtime for Xen migration [4], it will not reduce 
total checkpoint-restart times. 


9 Conclusions 


We have designed, implemented, and evaluated a trans- 
parent checkpoint-restart mechanism for commodity oper- 
ating systems that checkpoints and restarts multiple pro- 
cesses in a consistent manner. Our system combines a 
kernel-level checkpoint mechanism with a hybrid user- 
level and kernel-level restart mechanism to leverage exist- 
ing operating system interfaces and functionality as much 
as possible for transparent checkpoint-restart. We have 
introduced novel algorithms for saving and restoring ex- 
tended process relationships and for efficient handling of 
shared state across cooperating processes. We have im- 
plemented a checkpoint-restart prototype and evaluated its 
performance on real-world applications. Our system gen- 
erates modest checkpoint image sizes and provides fast 
checkpoint and restart times without modifying, recompil- 
ing, or relinking applications, libraries, or the operating 
system kernel. Comparisons with two commercial sys- 
tems, OpenVZ and Xen, demonstrate that our prototype 
provides much faster checkpoint-restart performance and 
more robust checkpoint-restart functionality than these 
other approaches. 
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Abstract 


Patches to modern operating systems, including bug fixes 
and security updates, and the reboots and downtime they 
require, cause tremendous problems for system users 
and administrators. Dynamic update allows an operat- 
ing system to be patched without the need for a reboot or 
other service interruption. We have taken the approach 
of building dynamic update functionality directly into an 
existing operating system, K42. 

To determine the applicability of our update system, 
and to investigate the changes that are made to OS code, 
we analysed K42’s revision history. The analysis showed 
that our original system could only support half of the 
desired changes to K42. The main problem preventing 
more changes from being converted to dynamic updates 
was our system’s inability to update interfaces. Other 
studies, as well as our own investigations, have shown 
that change to interfaces is also prevalent in systems 
such as Linux. Thus, it is apparent that a dynamic up- 
date mechanism needs to handle interface changes to be 
widely applicable. 

In this paper, we describe how to support interface 
changes in a modular dynamic update system. With this 
improvement, approximately 79% of past performance 
and bug fix changes to K42 could be converted to dy- 
namic updates, and we expect the proportion would be 
even higher if the fixes were being developed for dy- 
namic update. Measurements of our system show that 
the runtime overhead is very low, and the time to apply 
updates is acceptable. 

This paper makes the following contributions. We 
present a mechanism to handle interface changes for dy- 
namic updates to an operating system. For performance- 
sensitive updates, we show how to apply changes lazily. 
We discuss lessons learned, including how an operating 
system can be structured to better support dynamic up- 
date. We also describe how our approach extends to other 
systems such as Linux, that although structured modu- 
larly, are not strictly object-oriented like K42. 


1 Introduction 


Patches and updates to modern operating systems are a 
significant problem for users and administrators. Op- 
erating system vendors are releasing an increasing vol- 
ume of patches at a higher frequency [11], and these 
patches require restarting services or rebooting the whole 
system, resulting in downtime that is becoming increas- 
ingly costly. This downtime, even if scheduled, is expen- 
sive, causing administrators to trade-off its cost against 
the risks of remaining unpatched. Many do not apply 
well-announced and widely-propagated security-critical 
patches for weeks [23]. Furthermore, rebooting a system 
causes loss of transient state, and thus may be a serious 
inconvenience to its users. 

When we discuss updates, we are considering primar- 
ily the kinds of changes that are released in the mainte- 
nance process of a mainstream operating system after a 
major release. For example, bug fixes, security fixes, and 
performance improvements. Significant new features are 
rarely released in this way, because application software 
would need to be updated to take advantage of them. 
These updates are usually released regularly, depending 
on their urgency, and are developed and tested by the op- 
erating system vendor before distribution to system ad- 
ministrators. 


1.1 Existing approaches 


Here we give an overview of current approaches to up- 
dating systems without loss of service; more closely re- 
lated work is discussed later, in Section 8. 

Traditionally, the solution to the problems of updates 
and reliability has been to use redundant hardware; that 
is, either specialised hardware that processes requests on 
identical machines, or more commonly commodity hard- 
ware. If commodity hardware is used, and the service 
maintains state (unlike a traditional web server), soft- 
ware support must be provided to maintain synchroni- 
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sation between the redundant systems. 

A similar approach is to use virtualisation instead of 
physically separate hardware. This also requires soft- 
ware support to maintain synchronisation, or a mecha- 
nism to migrate applications between virtual machines 
at update time [22]. 

Outside the operating system, the most common ap- 
proach to dynamic updating is to build-in support for up- 
dates in a language-specific [3, 10, 14,20, 25] or domain- 
specific [1,6] manner. Our work can be seen as a domain- 
specific approach to achieving dynamic update for oper- 
ating systems. 


1.2 Our approach 


Our goal is to provide dynamic update support within the 
operating system itself, without the need to re-implement 
or significantly restructure its code. Ideally, it should be 
possible to load an update into the system similarly to the 
way we can load kernel modules to add functionality. 

We observe that pressures of software development, 
safety, extensibility, and configurability are driving mod- 
ern operating systems, even those with a monolithic ker- 
nel structure, to become highly modular or componen- 
tised. For example, several projects have added more 
modularity to Linux to enable fault isolation [26, 28]. 
Software construction techniques such as abstract types, 
data hiding and encapsulation, and separation of con- 
cerns are features of these modular interfaces. 

Our approach is to leverage module boundaries to up- 
date the code and data within a module without affect- 
ing the rest of the system. We provide mechanisms for 
safely updating a specific module, and transforming the 
data structures maintained by that module. We repeat- 
edly use those mechanisms to update all modules in- 
volved in a larger change, achieving a whole-system up- 
date as a series of small self-contained changes. Despite 
the module-based approach, we are able to apply updates 
even when a module’s interface changes. 


1.3. Overview 


In previous work [4], we developed a prototype imple- 
mentation of dynamic update for the K42 research oper- 
ating system, and tested it with a small number of hand- 
picked update examples. This prototype is outlined in 
the following Section 2. 

Selecting a small number of changes to convert to 
dynamic updates, as we had done previously, showed 
that our system worked but did not help to determine 
whether the system would be able to apply all of the rel- 
evant changes as dynamic updates. To properly assess 
the coverage of our dynamic update system, we con- 
ducted a study of the K42 revision history, that is de- 
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scribed in Section 3. In our previous prototype, changes 
to module interfaces could not be applied as dynamic up- 
dates. We had expected such changes to be rare, however 
the results of our study showed that they were relatively 
frequent—the majority of new features and a significant 
proportion of bug fixes and performance improvements 
included changes to interfaces. Our own investigation 
and other studies have found that the same is also true 
for Linux. 

' To provide a more complete update system, we de- 
signed a dynamic update mechanism for an OS that han- 
dles interfaces changes, as described in Section 4. This 
section also describes the new lazy update functional- 
ity we have developed for mitigating the performance 
impact of large updates. Revisiting the revision history 
analysis with these improvements, we found that the ma- 
jority of all changes, and an even higher proportion of 
maintenance changes could now be converted to dynamic 
updates. 

We have measured the performance impact of adding 
the capability to perform dynamic updates to the system, 
and found it to be negligible. We have also measured the 
costs incurred when a dynamic update is applied. These 
results are presented in Section 5, along with a descrip- 
tion of example updates enabled by the added functional- 
ity. We then discuss lessons learned from implementing 
dynamic update in K42 in Section 6, including how we 
would structure the system differently to better support 
it. 

The work presented here enables dynamic updates to 
the operating system, but also raises some questions for 
future research. In Section 7 we discuss open issues in 
the area, and in Section 8 we describe related and com- 
plementary work. Section 9 concludes. 

To summarise, our primary contributions over the pre- 
vious work are as follows. We have conducted a broad 
analysis of changes in the revision history of an OS, and 
used this to assess the applicability of our update system. 
Based on the limitations identified, we have extended the 
model to support interface changes, which significantly 
increased the scope of changes that we could support as 
dynamic updates. We have also added support for lazy 
conversion of data structures, because the performance 
impact of converting all data structures at once could be 
dramatic. Finally, we include an evaluation of the perfor- 
mance characteristics of our system, and a discussion of 
our experiences using and developing it. 


2 Background 


We previously developed a prototype dynamic update 
system [4,5]. Because that work is essential background 
information, we briefly summarise it here. 
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2.1 Design 


We identified several fundamental requirements for an 
operating system to provide dynamic update capability. 
The most important of these are a modular system struc- 
ture, a mechanism for detecting a safe point to update 
a given module, and state tracking and transfer mecha- 
nisms ‘to locate and transform the state information main- 
tained by a module. 

Given these requirements, the generic update process 
for a single module is as follows: First, the code associ- 
ated with an update is loaded into the system by a ker- 
nel module loader, or similar mechanism. Next, a state 
tracking mechanism is used to locate all data instances 
affected by an update. Then, using a level of indirec- 
tion on module invocations, we block any new accesses 
to the affected module. Once the safe point mechanism 
detects that the module is idle, or quiescent, we update 
the code in the module and transform its data structures 
using the state transfer mechanism. Finally, having fin- 
ished the update, the new module is made accessible, and 
any blocked calls are resumed. 


2.2 Dynamic update in K42 


K42 is an operating system project targeting scalabil- 
ity and customisability [13]. It runs primarily on 64- 
bit PowerPC systems, and supports the Linux API and 
ABI. K42 is implemented in C++, and is object-oriented: 
each resource managed by the kernel is provided by one 
or more distinct object instances. To improve scalabil- 
ity in an SMP system, all objects are accessed indirectly 
through a global object translation table (OTT); this in- 
direction also enables dynamic update. 

In K42, state-transfer functions are implemented for 
each object, and convert an object’s internal state to, or 
from, a common intermediate representation. Our sys- 
tem detects quiescence by tracking the lifetime of kernel 
threads, and providing a mechanism to determine when 
all threads that were active when access to an object was 
blocked have terminated. This works well, because the 
kernel is event-driven, and its threads are short-lived. 

Our original implementation added two features to 
K42 to support dynamic update: a kernel module loader 
and a factory mechanism. The module loader is similar 
to the one used in Linux, but simpler because updated 
code is only accessed indirectly through object refer- 
ences. The factory mechanism is responsible for the cre- 
ation, destruction, and tracking of object instances within 
K4?2 via the factory design pattern [9]. Factories in K42 
are live objects accessed through well-known references, 
one per class. They allow us to update all the objects af- 
fected by a code change, ensure that future instantiations 
use the updated code, and track when all the objects of a 


given class have been updated. 

Using these foundations, we were able to apply dy- 
namic updates to K42. We hand-picked some interesting 
changes from the K42 revision history, converted those 
to dynamic updates, and applied them to the running sys- 
tem. 


3 Analysis of CVS history 


In this section, we describe a study we have performed of 
changes from the K42 CVS revision history. Questions 
we sought to answer included: 


e What change types are seen in K42’s development? 


e What proportion of these changes are bugfixes, 
security fixes, or performance improvements that 
would be shipped in maintenance releases? 


e How many, and what kind of changes could we ap- 
ply using our dynamic update mechanism? 


The broader question of how operating system code 
evolves is also not well understood, and is a rich area 
for further investigation. 


3.1 Method 


K42 was developed over a period of nine years (the first 
revision is from March 1997), by around five to ten de- 
velopers. Hence, there is a lot of revision data in the 
repository to be examined: 4,814 files and 56,199 revi- 
sions in the core modules we examined.! 

One of the drawbacks of CVS is that it operates only 
at a file and revision level, and does not track any depen- 
dencies between files or directories. Thus, we first had 
to develop mechanisms and heuristics for extracting in- 
dependent transactions or changes from CVS revisions. 
This required two assumptions. 

First, we assumed that each commit operation by a de- 
veloper was a single logical change or feature. This is 
usually true, but not always. A few developers tended 
to commit unrelated changes together. This means that 
we see fewer and larger changes than we should, so our 
results are pessimistic. 

Second, we assumed that after each commit the repos- 
itory was in a consistent state. That is, it could be ex- 
pected to compile and run correctly. Obviously develop- 
ers make mistakes, so this is not always true. However, 
K42 includes an extensive set of regression tests that de- 
velopers usually run before committing, so in the major- 
ity of cases the assumption was valid. 

Given these assumptions, we developed a modified 
version of the slurp tool [16] to process the CVS repos- 
itory data and import it into a database for further anal- 
ysis, and used an algorithm described by Zimmermann 
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and WeiBgerber [30] to group related CVS revisions 
into logical transactions. For each source file revision, 
we also filtered out all the comments, reformatted the 
code in a consistent style using an indent tool, and com- 
puted the differences between the cleaned and reformat- 
ted source. This significantly reduced the number of ir- 
relevant changes that needed to be examined. 

Using this data, we performed two types of analysis. 
First, we used automatically-computed contextual infor- 
mation to determine which transactions changed only 
code inside dynamically-updatable objects and could 
therefore be developed into dynamic updates. Second, 
we randomly selected transactions from our sample and 
manually inspected them to gather more accurate and 
more detailed information about what types of changes 
are possible, and specifically what prevents changes from 
being converted to dynamic updates. Based on that re- 
sult, we estimated from the overall set of changes what 
proportion could be converted to dynamic updates. 

For both analyses we considered only transactions that 
altered some kernel code. Specifically, the source differ- 
ences computed in the final step were non-empty, and 
at least one of the files modified by the transaction was 
within the os/kernel directory. Apart from some 
common library code, this directory contains the K42 
kernel, including process and memory management, IPC 
mechanisms, exception handlers, boot code, and Linux 
glue code. File-systems and device drivers are reused 
from Linux, and their source is maintained elsewhere. 


3.2 Automatic analysis 


Most of K42 consists of objects accessed indirectly 
through the object translation table. However, some 
parts, such as the exception handlers and parts of the 
scheduling code, are not accessed indirectly, and there- 
fore are not dynamically updatable. To calculate what 
proportion of changes could be converted to dynamic up- 
dates, it is necessary to determine which changes affect 
only code inside these dynamically-updatable objects. 

We would have liked to determine what functions, data 
structures, and objects were changed by each transaction 
in the repository. This implies parsing the code. How- 
ever, a normal C++ parser would read all the header files 
included by a particular file; effectively it would require 
reconstructing the K42 source tree for every transaction, 
which would be very slow. To avoid this, we wrote a 
pseudo-parser handling just enough of the language (for 
example, the class keyword, function definitions, and 
braces) to identify a program context for every line of 
C++ source. A program context is a function or class 
name, or a special global context (used, for example, for 
preprocessor directives). 

Given this contextual information, we identified for 


each transaction any classes or functions added or 
deleted by that transaction, and also any that were mod- 
ified. We then examined every transaction that included 
a change to kernel code (a total of 3618 transactions), 
and categorised them based on those that added contexts, 
those that deleted them, and those that just modified code 
within existing contexts. 

Using a list of classes known to be dynamically up- 
datable, we then identified the transactions that changed 
only dynamically-updatable code. Our list included 
some classes that do not yet have state-transfer functions 
or factories, so are currently not updatable. We included 
these, because the addition of state-transfer functions and 
factories is relatively simple (the changes are confined to 
the class itself), and because we believe that showing the 
limitations of the model is more meaningful than show- 
ing those of the K42 implementation. 

We found that 22% of transactions only modified or 
added methods in dynamically-updatable classes. A 
number of common problems prevented more transac- 
tions from being classified as dynamically-updatable: 


e changes to code for testing, tracing, or debugging, 
that would not be released as updates, and so are 
irrelevant to our target problem; 


e changes to initialisation code that would instead be 
implemented as part of the state transformation and 
dynamic update load process; 


e changes to simple classes that aren’t themselves dy- 
namically updatable, but are encapsulated within 
dynamically-updatable objects, and so could be up- 
dated as part of the surrounding object; 


e changes to the global context, such as preproces- 
sor definitions or global declarations, that would be 
handled differently for a dynamic update. 


If we include these, the result rises to 48%. If we ex- 
clude changes before 2002, when K42 was in a more de- 
velopmental phase, the total proportion of dynamically 
updatable transactions rises to 55%. 

Due to the automatic nature of this analysis, these re- 
sults include a certain amount of noise. For example, 
some changes were committed to the tree, then reverted 
because they caused regressions, and later committed 
again with fixes; these should be counted as only one 
transaction. Other transactions included, upon closer in- 
spection, multiple independent changes. Many changes 
performed cleanup actions, such as moving code be- 
tween header files, splitting or merging classes, and so 
on. 

These examples show the limitations of automatically 
analysing the revision history. The result is skewed by 
a large number of changes that would never need to be 
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developed into dynamic updates, however it gives us a 
reasonable lower bound for the proportion of dynami- 
cally updatable changes. For a more accurate result, we 
conducted the manual analysis described in the following 
section. 


3.3. Manual sampling 


The automatic analysis gave us useful information about 
the overall proportion of dynamically updatable changes, 
but these results include all the changes in K42’s revi- 
sion history, and the revision history of an experimen- 
tal operating system does not mirror what would hap- 
pen in the maintenance of a released operating system. 
Changes that happened frequently in K42, such as new 
features, code cleanups or debugging changes, would not 
be shipped in maintenance updates. For a more accu- 
rate analysis of the applicability of our dynamic update 
system to the specific types of change in which we are 
interested, we conducted a manual investigation using a 
sample of the CVS transactions. 

We developed a simple web application allowing a hu- 
man analyst to examine randomly-selected transactions. 
For each transaction, the analyst was shown the commit 
log message and other meta data, the source code differ- 
ences for affected files, and the list of changed program 
contexts computed by the previous automatic analysis. 
The analyst then assigned each transaction to a number 
of categories, using their knowledge of the K42 code, as 
well as an understanding of what could be changed by a 
dynamic update. Our goal was to examine a sufficiently 
large number of transactions to obtain statistically sig- 
nificant conclusions about the proportion of dynamically 
updatable changes. In total, we have manually analysed 
250 transactions. 

Some transactions were considered irrelevant to the 
analysis, and ignored. These included a change that was 
reverted and then recommitted later, a small number of 
transactions that included many unrelated changes, and 
many changes that were functionally-equivalent such as 
a reorganisation of header files, changes that only added 
debugging output, changes to preprocessor directives, 
and so on. In total, 39% of the transactions that we ex- 
amined were ignored. 

We then looked at the change as a whole, and placed 
it into one of five categories based on its main pur- 
pose: bug fixes, security fixes, minor/maintenance per- 
formance improvements, new features, and changes for 
non-functionally-equivalent cleanup or restructure. Of 
the non-ignored transactions, 48% were restructuring, 
36% added new features, 11% were bug fixes, and the 
remaining 5% performance improvements. We found no 
security fixes. Because K42 has been used to date only 
for research purposes, security holes that would neces- 
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sitate fixes have not been uncovered. However, because 
security fixes are a subclass of bug fixes, and tend to be 
of a small, isolated, and feature-less nature [2], we ex- 
pect that results for the bug fix category will be a good 
indicator of our system’s support for security updates. 
We also examined the code differences and deter- 
mined what was affected by the change: data structures, 
interfaces, multiple objects, and library functions (recall 
that we selected any changes affecting the kernel source 
code, which could also include changes to user libraries). 
Finally, we decided whether the change was convert- 
ible to a dynamic update. Of the transactions categorised 
as bug fixes or performance improvements, which we 
will refer to as maintenance changes, only 50% could 
be converted to dynamic updates. Of the non-updatable 
maintenance changes, 58% were ruled out because they 
changed interfaces, and the remainder changed non- 
updatable exception handler code. In the other cate- 
gories, only 11% of new features and 6% of code re- 
structures could be converted to dynamic updates. These 
results are shown as the simple update case in Figure 2. 


3.4 Conclusions 


Extending our results from a case-study analysis of the 
K42 revision history to more general conclusions about 
the applicability of our dynamic update model is poten- 
tially error-prone. The revisions in the main branch of a 
research operating system do not necessarily reflect the 
maintenance and update release process of a production 
system. Nevertheless, our study gives an indication of 
the updates we can expect to see in systems code. In a 
production operating system in maintenance mode, we 
would expect far fewer broad restructures and added fea- 
tures, and a greater proportion of performance and secu- 
rity updates or bug fixes. 

We were surprised by the high incidence of changes 
to interfaces, even among the maintenance updates. An 
interface change in K42 is any change to the virtual 
methods defined for a class, that would cause code com- 
piled against the previous definition to behave incor- 
rectly. This includes the addition or deletion of meth- 
ods, arguments, or changes to types, none of which were 
supported for dynamic update. We were aware that this 
was a limitation, but believed that it was not significant, 
as most updates would not change interfaces. However, 
our results showed that a surprisingly high proportion of 
kernel updates did require changes to interfaces. 

To verify that this problem was not unique to K42, 
we inspected recent stable releases of the Linux kernel: 
versions from 2.6.18.1 to 2.6.18.6 inclusive and version 
2.6.19.1. These releases include relatively few changes, 
the largest uncompressed patch being 250 kilobytes in 
size, and contain only bug and security fixes. However, 
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four of the seven versions examined included changes to 
the prototypes of non-inline kernel functions, confirming 
the prevalence of interface change in Linux. 

Other researchers have reached similar conclusions re- 
garding the need to support interface changes. Neamtiu 
et al. [17] conducted a study of source code evolution 
in several common open-source programs, including the 
Linux kernel, with the goal of informing the design of 
dynamic update systems. They concluded that changes 
to type definitions and function prototypes were both 
common enough to be an important feature for a dynamic 
update system to support. Furthermore, another recent 
study of collateral evolution in Linux device drivers [21] 
highlighted the problems associated with changes to in- 
terfaces in that system. 

Therefore, it is clear that for our dynamic update sys- 
tem to be usable, it must support evolution of interfaces 
within the kernel. In the following section we will dis- 
cuss how to address this challenge. 


4 Extending to complex dynamic updates 


Based on our experiences and results from the previous 
section, to enable more updates to be applied, and to in- 
crease the applicability of our system, we have made a 
series of improvements to its design and implementa- 
tion. Here we discuss the most significant: support for 
interface changes and lazy update. We also describe the 
process of developing and applying an update. 


4.1 Interface changes 


Our previous design and implementation did not sup- 
port changes to object interfaces. As shown in the CVS 
analysis, this was a serious limitation on the applicabil- 
ity of our system. When an object’s interface changes, 
any calling objects that depend on the interface must 
also be changed. The obvious solution is to update all 
affected objects in a single atomic operation, however 
blocking and updating multiple objects may be unwork- 
able. For complex changes, it effectively requires qui- 
escence across the entire kernel, leading to large delays, 
and potential deadlock and correctness issues (for exam- 
ple, missed interrupts could cause the system to lockup 
or crash). 

From a closer examination of the changes to inter- 
faces observed in the K42 revision history, we found that 
most of the changes were relatively minor. These in- 
cluded: adding or renaming functions; removing param- 
eters from functions; and extending the parameter list of 
existing functions, but providing a default parameter to 
avoid updating all the existing call points. 

Informed by these observations, we decided to use the 
object adaptor design pattern [9]. Adaptors wrap a class 


v2 calls 


v1 calls 





adaptor 
v2 instance 


Figure 1: Adaptor object 


to make it provide a different interface. In K42, adap- 
tors were implemented for dynamic update, and oper- 
ate transparently to other objects through the use of the 
object translation table. They can maintain their own 
state information, and are able to intercept and rewrite 
all function calls from old un-updated callers of the ob- 
ject. Changes made possible by adaptors include: 


e adjusting virtual method numbers, when functions 
have been added; 


e shuffling parameter registers, and computing or sup- 
plying defaults for new parameters; 


e altering return values, or directly returning a value 
(such as an error code) without calling the object. 


Not all interface changes can be expressed by an 
adaptor. In particular, changes that are not backwards- 
compatible, or where the old interface cannot be pro- 
vided by operations in the adaptor or on the updated ob- 
ject, are not possible. This includes changes where func- 
tionality is removed, or complex restructuring changes, 
such as when an object’s functionality is split into sev- 
eral other objects. However, the forms of interface 
change supported by adaptors are sufficient for mainte- 
nance changes, as will be shown in Section 4.4. 

Our design is shown in Figure 1. Any change that al- 
ters an object’s interface requires an adaptor to be sup- 
plied along with the updated code. When the dynamic 
update is applied, the new object with the updated inter- 
face is installed on a new object reference, and an adap- 
tor object is instantiated for the old reference, forward- 
ing calls to the underlying object. Then, caller objects 
are progressively updated to directly invoke the new in- 
terface. Once all old caller objects are updated, as deter- 
mined by the relevant factory objects, the old reference 
and the adaptor object are destroyed. 

Some low-level code in K42, such as the initial page- 
fault handlers, is not part of the object system and there- 
fore not updatable. If any of the objects called by such 
low-level code are updated with an adaptor, then the 
adaptor will be required permanently, because it is not 
otherwise possible to update the calling code to use the 
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new interface. Fortunately, in K42 there is very little 
code in this category. 

The use of adaptor objects follows our fundamental 
design principle of applying dynamic updates as a se- 
ries of small independent changes. Adaptors allow us 
to update the system progressively, without the need to 
concurrently block access to multiple objects. Adaptors 
impose additional overhead on all function calls to an af- 
fected object, but this overhead is only transient—as the 
calling objects are updated to versions that support the 
new interface, which happens as part of the overall up- 
date, the adaptors are removed. 


4.2 Lazy update 


Our original model transformed every object at the time 
an update was loaded; other dynamic update systems 
that support changes to data structures have also taken 
this approach [8, 19]. However, this presents a scalabil- 
ity and performance problem, because some objects may 
have thousands or more instances present within the ker- 
nel; for example, the objects associated with open files 
or memory regions. When testing a K42 update that al- 
tered the in-memory data structures of each open file on 
a loaded system, we found that the system performance 
was severely degraded while converting all the affected 
objects. 

To illustrate the scale of this problem, we used the 
/proc/slabinfo file to count instances of different 
kernel data structures on a moderately-loaded file and 
compute server running Linux 2.6.18. We found 1.9 mil- 
lion each of the filesystem’s inode and vnode structures, 
234,264 blocks in the buffer cache, 51,301 virtual mem- 
ory areas, and 14,437 open files, to take a few examples. 
If any of these data structures were changed, it would 
not be feasible to delay the system’s execution while they 
were all updated. 

To address this problem, we implemented the ability to 
perform the dynamic update lazily [6]. When a lazy up- 
date is loaded, affected object references are changed to 
point to a special lazy-update object. The first time this 
object is invoked, it initiates the actual update, restarts 
the method call that triggered it, and then removes itself 
from the affected object reference. Laziness mitigates 
the performance impact of updates involving many ob- 
jects by spreading out the load, because rather than trans- 
forming all object instances at once, objects are gradually 
converted as they are accessed. It achieves this while still 
guaranteeing that the old code will not be invoked once 
the initial process of installing the lazy-update objects is 
complete. 

Lazy update also allows us to avoid unnecessarily con- 
verting objects that are not invoked between updates or 
ever again. If an object has been only lazily updated, and 
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another update to that object is loaded, we could use the 
state-transfer functions from both update versions in se- 
quence, avoiding the cost of twice achieving quiescence 
in that object. Another modification of the technique 
would be to combine lazy update with a daemon thread 
that runs at low priority, updating objects as the system’s 
idle time allows. 


4.3 Update process 


The changed process for developing and applying a dy- 
namic update, as opposed to the simpler version outlined 
in Section 2, is as follows. To build a dynamic update, 
we take the new version of any changed classes, develop 
and add necessary state-transfer functions, and compile 
them together with code that initiates the update to form 
a loadable module. If the update changes a class inter- 
face, then an adaptor object must also be implemented 
and included in the module. 


The update module is then loaded into the kernel. Its 
initialisation code triggers an update of the factories for 
the affected classes. Next, a new factory walks through 
the old object instances, either initiating a direct update, 
or marking them to be updated lazily. Presently, the de- 
veloper of an update determines whether to use laziness, 
but this could also be implemented by heuristics in the 
factories; for example, if there are more than 100 live 
instances, use lazy update. 


To update an individual object, if an adaptor is being 
used, it is first installed on the old reference, then the 
state is transferred to the new object while both are qui- 
escent. If an adaptor is not required, the object’s refer- 
ence does not need to change, because all calls conform 
to the same interface and thus can be intermingled—in 
this case, the new object simply takes over the old refer- 
ence. 


When an object is updated to understand altered in- 
terfaces, its state-transfer function must locate the new 
reference for any objects whose interfaces have changed. 
This is done using a special function implemented in the 
base classes for all objects, that returns the canonical ref- 
erence for a given object. 


As object updates complete, either directly or lazily, 
the old objects and lazy-update objects are destroyed. Fi- 
nally, when all old objects of a given type are updated, 
as determined by the relevant factory, two cleanup oper- 
ations occur. First, any adaptor objects can be removed 
and their references reclaimed. Second, the code used for 
the loaded module corresponding to the previous version 
of the class, and other static kernel memory associated 
with that class is reclaimed; however, our module loader 
implementation does not yet free memory. 
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Figure 2: Results of manual CVS analysis 


4.4 CVS analysis revisited 


With support for limited interface changes in the form of 
adaptors, we revisited the manual CVS analysis of Sec- 
tion 3. We also considered whether the changes could 
have been altered slightly to allow them to be dynam- 
ically updated. For each transaction, there were now 
four possibilities: the change could be updated without 
adaptors, the change could be updated only with an adap- 
tor, the change could be updated only after some simple 
rewriting of the code (possibly also with an adaptor), or 
the change could not easily be updated. These results are 
shown in Figure 2. 

We found that all of the maintenance changes that al- 
tered interfaces could have been supported through the 
use of an adaptor, raising the total of updatable mainte- 
nance changes to 79% (none required rewriting). Of the 
other categories, 35% of new features and 15% of code 
restructures could now be converted to dynamic updates. 
All of the complex interface changes that could still not 
be supported by the use of an adaptor were found in the 
new feature or code restructure categories, confirming 
that the limited form of interface change supported by 
adaptors is sufficient for maintenance purposes. 

In the course of analysis, we found it common for 
transactions that were otherwise dynamically updatable 
to include minor related changes to add test code, alter 
initialisation functions, or perform some other cleanup 
that was not updatable, or was part of another object. 
These other changes would have been ignored in devel- 
oping the dynamic update, so we did the same in our 
analysis and added another series of flags to note when 
this was done. Of all the dynamically updatable changes, 
39% fell into one of these categories. Of only the main- 
tenance updates, we ignored minor parts of 33% of the 
changes. 

The new results in our analysis show that approxi- 
mately 79% of maintenance changes could directly be 
converted to dynamic updates. We regard this as a worst- 
case for our model, because the changes were developed 
without considering dynamic update, and because some 
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changes to exception handlers might instead have been 
implemented at a higher level in dynamically-updatable 
code. We expect that in the maintenance of a real system 
it would be possible to develop most of the remaining 
changes as dynamic updates. We will discuss this further 
in Section 6.2. 


5 Evaluation 


We conducted experiments to measure the overhead of 
our update mechanism, and the performance of our sys- 
tem when applying various updates. The results of this 
evaluation are reported in this section, along with a de- 
scription of more complex updates enabled by our im- 
provements. 

In several of the experiments reported below, we 
used the ReAIM implementation of the AIM7 multi-user 
benchmark, in the alltests configuration. This bench- 
mark exercises OS services such as IPC mechanisms, 
file IO, signal delivery, and networking. It was modified 
slightly to work with K42: we replaced the test using 
Unix-domain sockets with UDP sockets, altered some 
code to handle different error return values from K42’s 
Linux emulation library, and prevented the benchmark 
from removing shared memory regions at the end of its 
run, because this is not yet supported by K42. We ran the 
benchmark inside a RAM disk, to avoid IO latencies not 
imposed by the OS. 

All experiments reported here were conducted on an 
Apple Xserve system, with two 2GHz GS processors and 
512MB of main memory. We built K42 in the no-debug 
configuration, and ran it in dual-processor mode. 


5.1 Costs of mechanism 


‘In this section we examine the added runtime costs of 


having support for dynamic update in the system. This 
is much more important than the time to apply an update 
(which we measure in Section 5.2) because we expect 
updates to be infrequent events, and because even if the 
system experiences a slowdown while an update is ap- 
plied, the advantages over rebooting are significant. 


Indirection overhead 


First, we consider a property that is part of the fundamen- 
tal structure of K42: the object translation table’s addi- 
tional indirection on object calls. This indirection adds 
extra overhead to each object invocation; an object call 
in K42 requires 6 instructions, instead of 5 for a regular 
virtual function call. The added instruction is a depen- 
dent load, however, because object references are allo- 
cated sequentially from a single region of memory, the 
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object translation table is dense, and thus the extra load 
is likely to be cached. 


It is not possible to directly measure the cost of ob- 
ject indirection, because it is a fundamental part of K42’s 
structure. Instead, we estimated the overhead of object 
indirection by instrumenting the object system to count 
the number of indirect object invocations during a run 
of the ReAIM benchmark. Multiplying this by the num- 
ber of cycles required for a load from the second-level 
cache, we estimated the overhead of indirection at less 
than 0.1% of the total running time on the unmodified 
system. 


Arguably a bigger impact comes from not having a 
static system structure, preventing application of such 
cross-module optimisations as inlining, path straighten- 
ing and dead-code elimination. Furthermore, such a 
structure replaces direct with indirect branches, and af- 
fects the performance of hardware branch prediction. 
However, any system offering basic module-loader func- 
tionality suffers the same problem, and kernel module 
loaders are now common in commodity operating sys- 
tems, so this cost has been accepted in those systems. 


State tracking overhead 


The other added overhead comes from factory objects. 
During object creation, a factory is now involved, and 
records the new object’s reference. During deletion, the 
reference is removed from the factory’s data structures. 


To measure the impact of factories on system perfor- 
mance, we used the ReAIM benchmark described pre- 
viously. We implemented factories for process objects, 
one of which exists for each process, and the core mem- 
ory management objects,” a pair of which are created for 
each open file or mapped memory region. These rep- 
resent a significant proportion of the objects created in 
the kernel during benchmark activity: 1,791,808 of all 
2,996,920 objects created during a ReAIM run, or 60%, 
were created using a factory. Hence, we would expect 
any impact to be visible. 


We benchmarked the unmodified system and the mod- 
ified system with factories added for the above objects. 
We repeated each experiment three times, taking the av- 
erage of the peak jobs-per-minute result from each run. 
We measured a slight (less than 0.5%) performance im- 
provement with the factories present. This is well within 
the noise caused by changes in code layout and cache 
behaviour, so we concluded that the use of factories 
within the kernel has negligible performance impact on 
the overall system. 
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Figure 3: sync update applied while benchmarking 


5.2 Experiences 


Here we describe several example updates enabled by the 
functionality introduced in Section 4. We also present 
performance results of applying one of those updates. 


File sync patch 


When a file is closed, or when its last mapping is re- 
moved, the kernel initiates a sync operation. This is 
known as an unforced sync, as opposed to the operation 
that occurs when a program explicitly invokes the sync 
or fsync system calls. Because processes block on forced 
syncs, but unforced syncs only delay the destruction of 
some buffers, the implementation was changed to priori- 
tise forced syncs over unforced sync. This involved sig- 
nificant changes to the structure of the kernel’s FCMFile 
object, with queues of waiting threads and IO operations 
now maintained differently. 

We converted this patch to a dynamic update, by im- 
plementing state-transfer functions for FCMFile that re- 
structured the internal queues. In total, 53 lines of state 
transfer code were written. 

Figure 3 shows the result of applying this update dur- 
ing a ReAIM benchmarking run. ReAIM incrementally 
tests higher numbers of clients, so wall-clock time in this 
graph runs from left to right. We initiated the update 
when there were eight clients active, and during the next 
second the overall system throughput dropped, while 170 
instances of the FCMFile object had their data struc- 
tures converted on access. Once the benchmark reached 
the run with nine clients, all affected instances had been 
transformed, and the update was complete. This can be 
seen on the graph as a dip in throughput. 

While this update was applied, we used a hardware 
cycle counter to measure the time required for individ- 
ual phases of the process. Once the update process was 
started, it took 7ms to instantiate an updated factory ob- 
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ject and convert the existing factory, and then 487ys to 
mark all the object instances to be lazily updated. At no 
point was the whole system’s execution blocked. 

We also used this update to time our module loader. 
The module loader is unoptimised, but because the dy- 
namic update process starts once the module has been 
loaded, this is not of concern. It required 241ms to load 
the update into the kernel and start executing its initiali- 
sation code. 


Use of adaptors in large page change 


As part of a change made to improve support for multi- 
ple page sizes, K42’s root page manager (PMRoot) class 
was modified. The getFrame and freeFrame methods 
had an argument added specifying the frame size. In 
this case, there is an obvious default value that can be 
used for un-updated callers of the interface: the standard 
page size of 4 kilobytes. Hence, an adaptor object that 
modifies calls to the PMRoot object can be used. If the 
method number of a call matches either the getFrame or 
freeFrame methods, the relevant argument register is set 
to 4096. 

As part of the overall update for such a change, once 
the PMRoot object has been updated and an adaptor in- 
stalled, it is then possible to update the other objects that 
call PMRoot. This example shows how, in our model, 
one logical change is implemented as a series of updates, 
allowing the system to continue making progress. 


Interface change to base classes 


We provide an example of a dynamic update that is pos- 
sible with the use of adaptor objects, but has an impact 
on many objects of different classes due to inheritance. 
As part of an experiment with new page-allocation poli- 
cies to avoid fragmentation, a method was added to the 
page manager (PM) class. This class is subclassed by a 
number of other K42 objects that inherit the new method 
but also define their own methods. Because a method 
is added, an adaptor object must be implemented that 
rewrites the calls made by old callers of the object. Ev- 
ery call made to the old interface with a method number 
greater than or equal to the newly-added method must 
have the method number incremented. 

The adaptor implementation itself is quite simple, as it 
only adjusts the virtual function number. However, this 
example illustrates a scenario where K42’s heavy use of 
C++ and implementation inheritance increases the com- 
plexity of updates. Because a method was added to a 
base class, it was effectively added to all the subclasses, 
changing their own interfaces, even though the source 
files did not change. As a result of a single class change, 
we need to prepare an update for each of the subclasses. 
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A single adaptor implementation suffices, but identify- 
ing the affected classes is presently a manual process; 
we would anticipate a real system automating it, as we 
will discuss in Section 7. 


6 Lessons learned 


If we had intended K42 to be dynamically updatable 
from the beginning, there are several ways in which we 
would have structured it differently. In this section we 
discuss solutions to some of the problems we encoun- 
tered adding dynamic update support to K42. 

In our manual analysis described in Sections 3.3 
and 4.4, we recorded comments noting why a change 
couldn’t be converted to a dynamic update. The prob- 
lems generally fell into one of the following categories: 


1. changes to static code and data structures, such as 
low-level code in our exception handlers, general 
debugging services like our GDB stub functions and 
in-kernel test system, and system initialisation code; 


2. specific services that were developed using static 
structures and enumerations, primarily K42’s trac- 
ing service, where each trace point has a unique 
dense trace identifier, but also glue code used to 
wrap parts of Linux that run in our kernel; 


3. very large cross-cutting changes due to fundamental 
restructuring of code. 


While the third category is probably unavoidable in a 
research system, it would be unlikely for such changes 
to occur in the maintenance process of a released sys- 
tem. These include mass changes to interfaces that are 
not backwards compatible, for example, a number of 
changes were analysed in which a new argument was 
added throughout deep call chains across multiple ob- 
jects. This argument cannot be set by an adaptor, and 
rewriting the code to support invocation either with or 
without the argument would be very complex and prob- 
ably introduce bugs. Similarly, if an interface changes 
such that the functionality formerly provided by one ob- 
ject is now split across two or more objects, it is very 
difficult to hide this complexity behind an adaptor and 
still maintain compatibility for un-updated callers of the 
interface. 

There are however some problems from the other two 
categories for which we have designed solutions. 


6.1 Restructure of initialisation code 


The most common example of a static code problem is 
the kernel initialisation sequence. This code executes 
once at boot, consists mainly of calls to class-specific 
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initialisation functions, and cannot be updated. It makes 
no sense to update the code itself, as once the system has 
booted any changes will have no effect. However, an up- 
date often does need to include initialisation code, for ex- 
ample when introducing a new class into the system, and 
in many cases this code is the same as the corresponding 
boot code. 

We envision adding a mechanism that allows program- 
mers to annotate initialisation functions in class header 
files, and automatically calls those functions in a pre- 
dictable order at boot time, or when the class is loaded 
as a dynamic update. This is similar to Linux’s initcall 
mechanism [29], which uses annotations on functions to 
be called at boot. 

Another related problem is testing code accessed from 
the kernel console. Currently this is implemented as 
static functions, and thus is not dynamically updatable. 
Although test and debugging code is not important for 
dynamic update in a production system, we would re- 
design the K42 test system to allow test functions to be 
registered dynamically, enabling dynamic update as well 
as dramatically improving the source. 


6.2 Exception handlers 


Parts of the K42 kernel are not implemented as 
dynamically-updatable objects, and thus cannot be dy- 
namically updated by our system. This includes low- 
level exception-handling code, parts of the scheduler, 
and the implementation of K42’s message-passing IPC 
mechanism. Changes to such code account for the re- 
maining non-updatable maintenance changes in our CVS 
analysis. 

In some cases it is possible to achieve a dynamic up- 
date by rewriting other code. For example, on the page- 
fault path, by implementing a change at a higher level 
inside the memory management system’s dynamically- 
updatable objects rather than the exception handlers. In 
other cases, because it is rare for such changes to al- 
ter data structures, it may be possible to use indirection 
available in the exception vectors, or binary rewriting 
techniques [27] to update the code without the need to 
achieve quiescence. If data structures were changed, and 
thus quiescence was required, one could either disable 
interrupts or run the OS inside a virtual-machine moni- 
tor (VMM) [8]. 


6.3. Dynamic tracing support 


K42’s tracing service generates a binary log from trace 
points inserted throughout the system, where each trace 
point has a unique identifier. To simplify the original 
implementation, and because we had not considered dy- 
namic update at that time, a static enumeration was used 
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to identify and allocate trace point numbers. To sup- 
port dynamic updates that add or remove trace points, we 
could change the static enumeration to a dynamic struc- 
ture, or use a totally dynamic tracing service [7,27]. 


6.4 Conclusion 


In general, increased dynamic update coverage can be 
achieved by minimising statically-bound code, and wher- 
ever possible, using structures created at run-time rather 
than compile-time. This has other advantages: it makes 
a system more modular, leading to simpler code, better 
maintainability, and better extensibility. 

Our experience shows that when dynamic update is 
desired, it is usually possible to modify the relevant sys- 
tem structures to enable it. Dynamic update was an addi- 
tion to K42 after years of development, so it is encourag- 
ing that we were able to add it without major structural 
changes. 


7 Future work 


7.1 Update preparation 


The process of preparing updates for K42 is currently 
manual. Besides changing the code for a class, state- 
transfer functions and adaptor objects must be imple- 
mented, and programmers must determine the dependen- 
cies between updates. Although, as we have shown, it 
is possible to dynamically update a system using our de- 
sign, the ideal update system would also automate update 
preparation from source code changes. 

This is not a problem that we are addressing, but it is 
not unique to operating systems. Other work in the dy- 
namic update field has developed tools to ease the con- 
struction of dynamic patches [2, 19] and investigated the 
semi-automatic creation of state transformers [14, 19], 
and it would be possible to generate common adaptor ob- 
jects from source code analysis. 


7.2 Reverting updates 


In some cases, an administrator may wish to revert or roll 
back an update after it has been applied. We expect this 
to occur rarely, since we are considering maintenance up- 
dates that have undergone testing by the vendor before 
their release. Nevertheless, given the data transfer func- 
tions and adaptors (which would be developed as part 
of the update), a reversal update that had the effect of 
reverting to the previous version could be created. How- 
ever, in any system where updated code runs in the kernel 
unprotected, if an update has bugs that cause it to corrupt 
data structures, recovery may be impossible. 
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7.3 Arbitrary interface changes 


As currently designed, our system cannot support inter- 
face changes in which the changes cannot be hidden be- 
hind an adaptor. While this is not a problem for all but 
the most substantial new features and code restructuring 
changes, for completeness we would like to support all 
dynamic updates. 

As explained previously, support for arbitrary inter- 
face changes requires blocking all objects affected by 
a change, and potentially the whole kernel. We would 
block kernel events at a lower level, such as exception 
handlers or underlying VMM, before updating the sys- 
tem. Although this precludes servicing requests while 
the update is applied, it preserves the system’s full state, 
and thus offers significant advantages over rebooting. 


7.4 Updates outside the kernel 


Many OS updates change user-level code such as sys- 
tem libraries. Although we have targeted kernel changes, 
a complete dynamic update system would also require 
support for user-level updates. There is nothing prevent- 
ing our update mechanism from operating at user-level. 
However, depending upon the structure of the relevant li- 
braries or applications, general-purpose dynamic update 
systems [2, 19,24] may be more suitable or practical. 


7.5 Implementation in other systems 


As our approach has been to implement dynamic update 
within an existing OS with the aim of developing a de- 
sign suitable for commodity operating systems, one goal 
for future work would be to apply it to a commodity OS. 
In previous work [5], we described how dynamic update 
may be implemented in Linux. Although it does not pro- 
vide the same consistent mechanisms, modular parts of 
Linux such as the VFS layer and device driver interfaces 
are effectively object-oriented, providing data hiding and 
indirection. For example, filesystem drivers are invoked 
through a table of function pointers held in the inode 
structures, and device drivers are called similarly. This 
provides the same indirection as K42’s object translation 
table, although at a coarser granularity. It would result in 
a lower overhead for indirection and state tracking, but 
potentially higher update costs. The design’s other re- 
quirements, such as state tracking, can also be achieved 
within Linux, albeit not so consistently as in K42 [5]. 
One significant difference between K42 and Linux 
is blocking threads. K42 kernel threads are short-lived 
and non-blocking, allowing us to block access to an ob- 
ject and simply wait until existing threads terminate to 
achieve quiescence. In Linux, however, system call han- 
dlers may block for IO or other long-running operations, 
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that we cannot wait for. Our current solution when apply- 
ing an update in Linux is, when possible, to abort system 
calls with EINTR (interrupted call) or EAGAIN (resource 
temporarily unavailable) errors, from which an applica- 
tion can recover by retrying the call. If a blocking call 
cannot be interrupted, we must delay and retry the update 
until it completes. This could be avoided by a wrapper 
that converts blocking system calls into restartable vari- 
ants such as select. 

The main limitation in applying this approach to Linux 
is the current extent of modularity. Unlike K42, core 
parts of Linux such as the scheduler and virtual mem- 
ory system are not modular. Despite this, we believe 
that dynamic update for Linux is feasible. In particular, 
it is not necessary to apply modularisation and dynamic 
update infrastructure throughout the kernel. Rather, dy- 
namic update can be enabled incrementally for specific 
subsystems, by adding indirection and state tracking (or 
subverting existing structures). Along with other projects 
[26,28], this provides motivation for increasing the mod- 
ularity of the Linux kernel. 


8 Related work 


Many dynamic update systems exist for high-level lan- 
guages [3, 10, 14, 20, 25], however these are inapplica- 
ble to an OS implemented in C or C++. A small num- 
ber of general-purpose dynamic update systems for C 
have been described in the literature [2, 12, 19]. These 
focus on application code, however an OS kernel is a 
fundamentally different environment, and features con- 
straints such as a high level of concurrency, and com- 
pletely event-driven execution and control flow. Also, 
operating systems offer extremely limited runtime envi- 
ronments. These constraints result in different trade-offs 
and a different design for dynamic update. 

Most general-purpose dynamic update systems for C 
do not support threading [12,19]. One that does is OPUS 
[2], that uses Linux’s ptrace facility to update C pro- 
grams at function boundaries, with the goal of enabling 
dynamic security patches. OPUS waits for updated func- 
tions to be off the stack of all threads. Unlike our system, 
which blocks new invocations to achieve quiescence, it is 
possible for OPUS never to achieve quiescence, and thus 
for an update to be delayed indefinitely. Because OPUS 
relies on stopping all threads to examine their stacks, it 
would be difficult to apply the design to an operating sys- 
tem kernel, where thousands of threads may be present, 
and where blocking the whole system’s execution is not 
feasible. OPUS does not handle changes to data struc- 
tures nor function interfaces. Despite these limitations, it 
was able to apply many real security patches, suggesting 
that our system is also suitable for security patches. 

LUCOS [8] is a dynamic update system for Linux built 
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upon the Xen virtual-machine monitor. To apply updates, 
LUCOS enforces quiescence by using the VMM to stop 
the system’s execution; it then dynamically patches func- 
tions. In contrast, in K42 we block and quiesce only 
objects affected by an update, allowing the rest of the 
system to continue. Similarly to OPUS, LUCOS does 
not support changes to function interfaces, that are im- 
portant even for bug fixes, as we have shown. If a LU- 
COS patch changes data structures, pages containing old 
and new versions of the affected data are marked read- 
only; on a write fault the kernel is single-stepped, and a 
data-transfer function is used to keep the versions consis- 
tent. K42 avoids such two-way data conversions by up- 
dating all code that accesses a data structure along with 
the data itself. For LUCOS to detect when functions us- 
ing old data structures have returned, it must examine 
every stack frame of every kernel thread in the system, 
a large scalability problem on modern systems that com- 
monly run thousands of threads. Because it only consists 
of passive modules, LUCOS’ performance overhead is 
negligible at the expense of higher update costs, espe- 
cially when data structures are changed. Our system in- 
curs constant overhead from indirection and state track- 
ing, although, as we have shown, this overhead is very 
low (less than 1%). Furthermore, our system’s overhead 
compares favourably with virtualisation, and enables a 
simpler and more scalable update process. 


DynAMOS [15] is another recent dynamic update sys- 
tem for Linux. Like LUCOS, it uses function-level bi- 
nary patching, which occurs while interrupts are dis- 
abled. DynAMOS supports limited updates to data struc- 
tures through the use of shadow structures, that must be 
maintained separately to the original structure. Like LU- 
COS, DynAMOS may need to walk the stack of every 
kernel thread to detect quiescence. As a loadable mod- 
ule that requires no modifications to the base kernel, Dy- 
nAMOS does not impace base performance, however 
because every updated function incurs an extra indirect 
branch, the performance impact of updates is significant. 
Micro-benchmark results show overheads higher than 
40% for some functions, but the overall performance im- 
pact of an update is not reported. 


The main advantages of LUCOS and DynAMOS over 
our approach are that they do not require changes to the 
kernel, are able to update almost any function, and do 
not incur any base performance impact. However, due 
to the use of binary function patching as the underlying 
mechanism, the impact of applying updates in these sys- 
tems is significantly higher. Although our approach has 
not yet been applied to Linux, the comparison between 
it and these systems is primarily a trade-off between ap- 
plicability, in terms of the parts of the kernel that can be 
updated, and performance and complexity, in terms of 
the cost of applying updates, the difficulty in developing 


them, and the complexity of changes that are supported. 

A practical approach to general-purpose dynamic up- 
date is taken by Ginseng [19]. Ginseng compiles C pro- 
grams specially, adding indirections for types and func- 
tions, to provide safe, fine-grained dynamic updates for 
arbitrary C code. This contrasts to our approach, that 
applies updates at the coarser level of objects or mod- 
ules, and so suffers lower overheads from indirection 
and update support, but relies on the modular structure 
of the OS. Ginseng does not support threaded execution, 
although the authors are currently investigating ways to 
cope with the concurrency requirements of an OS [18]. 

Several domain-specific approaches to dynamic up- 
date appear in the literature, for example in object 
databases [6] and distributed systems [1]. These systems 
are not necessarily language-based, but are closely tied to 
their domain for other reasons. Our approach is similar 
in that we have tailored the design of our system to the 
structure and environment of the code we update, namely 
modular kernel code. 

One relevant domain-specific dynamic update system 
is Upstart [1], which provides automatic software up- 
dates for distributed systems by interposing at the li- 
brary level and rewriting remote procedure calls. De- 
spite the different focus, a lot of parallels can be drawn 
between Upstart and K42. Upstart’s transform functions 
are equivalent to our state-transfer functions, simulation 
objects play the same role as adaptors, and scheduling 
objects are a generalisation of lazy update. 

AutoPod [22] is a kernel module for Linux that pro- 
vides checkpoint, migration and restart of processes 
transparently to the applications and kernel. Combining 
AutoPod with an underlying VMM, as long as the kernel 
interface is unchanged it is possible to start a new virtual 
machine with an updated kernel, checkpoint the user pro- 
cesses in the old virtual machine, and migrate and then 
restart them on the updated kernel. This represents a rad- 
ically different approach to the problem; it avoids signif- 
icant changes to the OS, at the cost of runtime overhead 
from virtualisation and AutoPod. 


9 Conclusions 


We have implemented dynamic update for K42, and 
found that adding this feature to an existing operating 
system is feasible when that system has a sufficiently 
modular structure. K42 has the advantage that it is object 
oriented with a consistent and pervasive module invoca- 
tion mechanism, but as we have discussed, commodity 
operating systems such as Linux can provide the same 
support, albeit in an less consistent fashion. 

We have shown how to design a dynamic update sys- 
tem that handles interface changes, which are required 
for many bug fixes, and applies updates lazily, which is 
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essential for changes to some data structures because it 
mitigates their severe performance impact. 

From a study of the K42 revision history, we have 
shown that our dynamic update model can support at 
least 79% of maintenance changes to an operating sys- 
tem, and we expect that for a real system the propor- 
tion would be closer to 100%. We have also measured 
the performance impact, and found it to be insignificant, 
with less than 1% runtime overhead. 

Dynamic update is a rich area for future systems re- 
search, and will become increasingly important for main- 
stream operating systems. We have shown one way to 
achieve a dynamic update feature in operating systems. 
With dynamic update, the uptime of systems should be 
limited by hardware failure, not by software updates. 
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Notes 


'We examined the kitch-core and kitch-linux CVS modules. 
2In K42 terminology, we are referring to the file cache manager (FCM) 
and file representative (FR) objects. 
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Abstract 


Operating system lockup errors can render a computer 
unusable by preventing the execution other programs. 
Watchdog timers can be used to recover from a lockup 
by resetting the processor and rebooting the system when 
a lockup is detected. This results in a loss of unsaved 
data in running programs. Based on the observation that 
volatile memory is not affected when a processor a re- 
set occurs, we present an approach to recover from a 
watchdog reset with minimal or zero loss of applica- 
tion state. We study the resolution of lockup conditions 
using thread termination and using exception dispatch. 
Thread termination can still result in a usable system and 
is already used as a recovery strategy for other errors in 
Linux. Using exceptions allows developers to write code 
to handle a lockup within the erroneous thread and at- 
tempt application transparent recovery. Fault injection 
experiments show that a significant percentage of lock- 
ups can be recovered by thread termination. Exception 
handling further improves the recoverability of the oper- 
ating system. 


1 Introduction 


While many techniques have been invented over the 
years to create software that is resilient to faults [1], er- 
rors due to hardware and software faults still remain a 
serious problem in today’s world. Some errors can cause 
the processor to lock up in an infinite loop of useless 
computation. In this case, the error can only be detected 
by an external entity. Lockup errors that happen in user 
programs can be detected by other programs [2] and can 
usually be handled without affecting unrelated programs. 
On the other hand, lockups that occur inside the operat- 
ing system (OS) can render the computer unusable by not 
allowing any other programs to execute. Lockup causing 
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bugs are common in OS code. More than 30% of the 
bugs in Linux discovered by Chou et al. [3] were bugs 
that could potentially cause a lockup. 

Watchdog timers have been traditionally used to de- 
tect lockups in OS code and are usually configured to 
reset the processor when the timer expires. To prevent 
a processor reset and a consequent reboot, the OS must 
periodically reset the watchdog timer. It is common to 
refer to watchdog expiration as a bite and to the act of 
resetting the watchdog as a kick. While rebooting after 
a lockup improves availability, it results in a loss of all 
running user programs and data. 

In this paper, we demonstrate that this reboot behay- 
ior can be replaced by an approach where the reset sig- 
nal to the processor is used to recover the system with 
minimal or zero loss of application state. The key ob- 
servation that motivates our approach to OS recovery is 
that the reset signal only affects the processor and leaves 
volatile memory intact. Information loss is limited to the 
contents of the processor at the time of the reset and the 
contents of volatile memory can be used for recovery. 

We have implemented watchdog based recovery in 
Linux and in the Choices object-oriented OS [4]. We 
explore recovery after a watchdog bite using two meth- 
ods: by terminating the locked up thread (in Linux and 
Choices), and by dispatching a C++ exception to the 
thread (in Choices). 

Using thread termination is a simple approach to re- 
covery. There is no attempt to prevent or fix possible 
kernel data structure inconsistencies. Therefore, there 
are no guarantees that the system is successfully recov- 
ered. However, attempting to recover a crashed system 
by terminating a thread is not uncommon. Operating 
systems such as Linux already respond to kernel space 
errors like invalid pointer dereferencing by terminating 
the erroneous thread. We, therefore, apply this approach 
to lockup errors as well. Experiments with Choices and 
with Linux demonstrate that recovery is possible from 
a wide variety of OS lockups when using thread termi- 
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nation. We consider a recovery attempt to be success- 
ful if the OS continues to schedule and run other exist- 
ing threads and provides some minimal functionality like 
filesystem and console access. 

In Choices, we are exploring the use of the C++ excep- 
tion mechanism as a unified framework for notification 
of all errors that occur within the OS. We create excep- 
tions from errors like memory faults, invalid instructions 
and hardware aborts and allow threads to respond to them 
using exception handlers [5]. We were therefore moti- 
vated to add OS lockups to the set of exceptions already 
handled by the Choices kernel. 

Existing techniques such as Nooks [6] and 
SafeDrive [7] do not attempt to recover from lockup 
errors within extensions. Our watchdog timer based 
recovery approach complements both these techniques 
and enables them to recover from a larger class of 
errors. OKE [8] can detect and recover lockup errors 
in extensions compiled with a safety enforcing trusted 
C compiler. Our recovery approach does not require a 
special compiler and works with existing code. Also, 
these systems only consider errors in device drivers. 
Thread termination and exception dispatch can be used 
to recover from lockup errors in other parts of the OS 
as well. For example, a lockup in a non-preemptable 
system call handler is not detected by Nooks, SafeDrive, 
or OKE; but is detected and potentially recovered by our 
techniques. 

Our recovery implementations have been evaluated on 
two ARM processor based platforms: the Texas Instru- 
ments OMAP1610 H2 hardware development kit and the 
QEMU [9] system emulator. 

While the traditional action of a watchdog has been 
to reset the system on a watchdog bite, an alternative 
would be to raise a non-maskable interrupt (NMI). Cur- 
rent ARM processors do not support non-maskable inter- 
rupts. Nevertheless, we still examine the advantages of 
using a non-maskable interrupt to notify the processor of 
a watchdog bite. 


2 Watchdog Recovery Design 


A careful analysis of OS behavior is required when de- 
ciding when to execute watchdog kicks. Placing the kick 
code in the timer interrupt handler ensures that, as long 
as interrupts are enabled, and there is no lockup in the 
interrupt handler, the watchdog will not bite. However, 
it is possible that a lockup can occur with interrupts still 
enabled. If the lockup is in a non-preemptable section of 
code, the OS is unusable because it does not schedule any 
other threads. In Linux, watchdog timers are exported as 
devices to userspace and the kicks are issued periodically 
by a userspace thread. If the userspace thread does not 
get scheduled because of an OS lockup, the watchdog re- 


boots the system. Kicks issued from threads are a more 
effective indication of the system being alive than kicks 
issued from timer interrupts. 

When the ARM processor is reset, it switches to a 
privileged execution mode and sets its program counter 
(PC) to address 0. The signal also resets the interrupt 
controller and all interrupts are turned off. The mem- 
ory management unit (MMU) is also turned off and only 
physical addressing is possible. Address 0 is normally 
the start address of the bootloader. The bootloader’s job 
is to initialize the memory hardware and load the OS ker- 
nel into RAM from flash memory or secondary storage. 
It then relinquishes control to the OS. The bootloader 
usually does not differentiate between resets attributed 
to watchdog timers and power-on resets. Thus, the OS is 
always reloaded and rebooted, causing a loss of all run- 
ning programs and data in memory. 

In order to ensure that memory contents are preserved, 
the bootloader needs be modified to treat the watchdog 
bite differently. When the watchdog bites, the boot- 
loader should not reload the kernel and should instead 
directly transfer control to the OS start address in mem- 
ory. This is a reasonable approach because, once it is up 
and running, the OS core is never paged out and resides 
in the same physical memory area into which it was first 
loaded. 

Once control is back in the OS, a recovery routine 
can take over. The recovery process involves switching 
the MMU back on, initializing the interrupt controller, 
re-enabling interrupts and performing an appropriate ac- 
tion to eliminate the lockup condition before starting to 
schedule threads again. 

There are a couple of issues that arise when attempt- 
ing to recover from watchdog bites that reset the proces- 
sor. This requires that the processor cache is configured 
as write-through instead of write-back in order to avoid 
loss of cached data. Thus, when using this technique, 
we gain increased reliability at the expense of some de- 
creased performance. Also, part of the processor context 
at the time the watchdog bites is lost forever. For exam- 
ple, the program counter is instantaneously overwritten 
by 0. This makes it difficult to accurately pinpoint the 
location of the lockup and debug the error. Both these 
issues cease to exist if the watchdog timer is wired to 
a non-maskable interrupt. This would enable the OS to 
respond to the lockup without any loss of information 
in the processor or the cache. Additionally, using an 
NMI simplifies the recovery implementation because the 
MMU and interrupt controllers are not disturbed. 


3 Recovering Linux 


Soft Lockup Detector: A soft lockup is an error con- 
dition where a thread is locked up in kernel mode with 
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interrupts enabled. Some soft lockups can render the 
system unusable by permanently preempting all other 
threads. The Linux kernel includes code that detects 
these kinds of soft lockup errors. A low priority thread 
updates a timestamp every second. This timestamp is 
checked during a timer interrupt to see if it was updated 
within the last ten seconds. This ensures that the system 
is usable by confirming that the watchdog thread is pe- 
riodically scheduled. If the check fails, the detector dis- 
plays a message reporting the lockup error and records it 
in the system logs. The detector does not attempt to fix 
the error. 

In order to study the recoverability of the Linux ker- 
nel from a lockup detected by the soft lockup detector, 
we added code to terminate the thread which has locked 
up in kernel mode. Linux already handles most errors 
that are encountered within the kernel by terminating the 
thread. These are usually called “Oops” errors. How- 
ever, if an “Oops” occurs in interrupt mode, the error 
is deemed to be serious and the “Oops” handler calls 
panic() which halts the system. Kernel code can also 
directly call panic() on detecting a serious error. We 
do not attempt to recover from Linux kernel panics. 

The soft lockup detector cannot detect lockups that 
occur when interrupts are disabled because the detector 
code is not executed. These “hard” lockups can only be 
detected using an external hardware watchdog timer. 


Hardware Watchdog: We added a new kernel 
thread that wakes up periodically and kicks the watch- 
dog timer. If this thread is not scheduled periodically, the 
processor is reset. A normal power on reset causes the 
bootloader to load a compressed kernel image into RAM 
and transfer control to the header in the compressed 
image. The header then runs a decompression routine 
which places the kernel at some platform dependent 
physical address. The kernel is always resident at this 
physical address. We modified the small bootloader 
built into QEMU so that it does not reload Linux and 
instead directly jumps to the start address of the existing 
uncompressed kernel when a reset is generated by the 
watchdog timer. 

We modified the first few instructions in the Linux 
boot up code to check for the reset reason. If the re- 
set was due to the watchdog timer, a recovery routine 
is executed. The MMU is turned on first with the page 
tables configured for kernel tasks. Switching on virtual 
memory ensures that all kernel data structures are visible 
again. The task that was running at the time of the watch- 
dog bite is then terminated. In the next stage, peripheral 
interrupts and the watchdog timer are re-enabled. The 
code then enters the processor idle loop which works as 
a dispatcher for runnable threads. Recovery is completed 
once the idle loop begins picking up runnable threads and 
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scheduling them on the processor. 

We do not need to worry about locks held by the thread 
when it is terminated because our target platform is a 
uniprocessor. Linux implements spin locks on unipro- 
cessors by disabling interrupts for the duration that the 
lock is held. Thus, if a thread locks up when holding a 
spin lock, it can only be detected by a watchdog timer. 
The lock is implicitly released after recovering from a 
watchdog bite. On multi-processor hardware, lock usage 
tracking functionality is required in order to release all 
locks held by the thread when it is terminated. ‘This can 
be implemented easily by modifying the spin lock func- 
tions or by using a code rewriting approach [7]. Usage 
of semaphores in the locked up thread can present some 
problems with recovery. We expect tracking semaphore 
usage to improve chances of successful recovery, but we 
have not yet explored this direction. 

It is also possible that kernel data structures are left 
in an inconsistent state after a thread is abruptly termi- 
nated. This might be unacceptable in high integrity sys- 
tems. Data structure usage tracking techniques such as 
those used in Nooks can help mitigate this issue. Fix- 
ing or preventing kernel data structure corruption is it- 
self a significant challenge and we do not address it in 
this work. 

These issues with locking, semaphore usage and data 
structure corruption are identical to those that occur 
when Linux encounters “Oops” errors. The default re- 
sponse in Linux is to terminate the thread without worry- 
ing about any of these issues. Thus, lock and semaphore 
tracking can also improve recoverability in this case. 

As described in section 2, the use of an NMI allows for 
improved performance and improved debugging support. 
Some recent x86 interrupt controllers can be configured 
to generate periodic non-maskable interrupts to the pro- 
cessor. The x86 version of the Linux kernel includes 
support for lockup detection which exploits this func- 
tionality. Similar to the soft lockup detector, the NMI 
driven detector displays an error message when it detects 
a lockup. This support is however not yet available on 
the ARM platform. 


4 Recovering Choices 


Hardware Watchdog: Recovery from a processor re- 
set issued by a hardware watchdog has also been imple- 
mented in Choices. Choices does not yet support soft 
lockup detection. Soft lockups do not result in an unus- 
able system because the kernel is fully preemptable. 
The watchdog is kicked at every timer interrupt. If 
timer interrupts are not received because of a hard kernel 
lockup, the watchdog bites. Just as with Linux, Choices 
invokes a recovery routine instead of proceeding with 
normal boot if the reset reason was a watchdog timeout. 
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The recovery routine pretends to be the idle thread and 
switches the MMU on and restores interrupts. It then 
pretends to be the locked up thread and calls die( ) di- 
rectly. 

The recovery procedure differs from our Linux imple- 
mentation. In Linux, we restored the idle thread and it 
picks up and kills the locked thread. In Choices, we di- 
rectly kill the locked thread and this automatically re- 
stores the next runnable thread on the processor. Both 
these approaches are valid and either one can be chosen 
depending on ease of implementation. 

While a thread termination approach might help the 
kernel to continue scheduling other threads, it might still 
render the OS unusable because the terminated thread 
might be a critical kernel thread. We have previously 
explored the use of C++ exceptions to notify threads of 
errors they encounter in kernel space [5]. Using excep- 
tions allows threads to attempt local recovery strategies 
in exception handlers. We were therefore motivated to 
explore converting a thread lockup condition into a C++ 
exception. 

An exception can only be properly dispatched by the 
C++ exception handling libraries if the context in which 
the exception is thrown is correct. Thus, simply writing 
a C++ throw statement in the recovery routine will not 
work. We needed a way to recover the context of the 
locked up thread at the time of the watchdog bite. After 
some experimentation, we discovered that the processor 
does not lose the contents of most of its registers when it 
is reset. The PC is lost because it is reset to 0x0, and the 
value of the processor status register is also lost. But the 
contents of all the other registers are preserved. 

We modified the bootloader to respond to a watchdog 
bite by storing the contents of the reset preserved regis- 
ters before they are clobbered by running the recovery 
routine. A valid value of PC needs to be recovered for 
exception dispatch to work. We choose to approximate 
the value of the PC as the first instruction of the function 
in which the lockup occurred. In machine code generated 
by the GNU C++ compiler, the PC is saved on the stack 
frame in the preamble of every function. We can read the 
last saved PC from the stack using the recovered stack 
frame pointer register and use this value. The context is 
now usable for dispatching an exception. This context is 
modified so that when it is restored on the processor, it 
enters a helper function which uses the C++ throw key- 
word to raise an exception. 

Standard C++ try-catch syntax can be used to han- 
dle these exceptions. We believe that this is an elegant 
approach to handling lockup conditions within an erro- 
neous thread in kernel mode. A developer can write an 
exception handler to try thread-specific recovery strate- 
gies if the thread ever locked up. Also, unlike the thread 
termination approach, lockup exception handling can be 


Table 1: Lockup detection and recovery for Non- 
Preemptable and Preemptable Linux (*-Y with enhance- 
ment) 
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used within kernel contexts like the initial interrupt pro- 
cessing code which is not a part of any thread. 


5 Evaluation 


Linux: The 2.6 series of kernels have experimental sup- 
port for kernel-mode preemption and this affects lockup 
detection. We, therefore, evaluate our implementations 
with both a non-preemptable and a preemptable kernel. 

We introduced artificial infinite loop bugs into differ- 
ent types of kernel contexts and studied the detection and 
recovery properties of the kernel software detector and a 
hardware watchdog with kicks issued by a kernel thread. 
The thread that is terminated for recovery is a non-critical 
dummy thread and there is no memory corruption. 

Table 1 catalogs our experiences with both a non- 
preemptable and a preemptable version of the kernel. 
As expected, the soft lockup detector is unable to detect 
lockups when interrupts are disabled. In these cases, the 
watchdog timer is able to detect and recover the system. 
Linux allows nested interrupts and therefore interrupts 
are enabled when running an interrupt service routine 
(ISR). A lockup in an ISR, which is non preemptable, 
is therefore detectable by the soft lockup detector. Re- 
covery is not possible because Linux does not support 
termination of a thread executing in interrupt context. 

Lockup detection effectiveness is reduced when exper- 
imental kernel mode preemption support is turned on. 
This ensures that the watchdog thread is always sched- 
uled even when a higher priority preemptable thread en- 
ters a lockup in kernel mode. This is an unfavorable 
situation because, even though the system is usable, the 
locked up thread keeps the processor busy. It is possible 
to detect such situations by measuring the time spent by 
a thread in kernel space without yielding. A kernel de- 
veloper has posted a patch for the x86 architecture that 
enables the soft lockup code to detect these lockups!, 
but this has not yet been included in the mainstream ker- 
nel. In the table, entries marked with an asterisk can be 
changed to “Y” with such an enhancement. 


‘http: //lkml.org/1km1/2005/8/2/216 
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Preemptable 
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bzcat sort bzcat sort bzcat sort bzcat sort 
Soft lockup Watchdog Soft lockup Watchdog 
detector Timer detector Timer 


Figure 1: Linux lockup detection and recovery efficiency 


When kernel preemption is turned on, the existing soft 
lockup detector can still detect lockups that occur dur- 
ing a period when preemption is temporarily disabled, 
resulting in the system being unable to schedule other 
threads. For example, lockups in interrupt handlers can 
be detected because these cannot be preempted. 

We also performed automated lockup fault injection 
experiments into various parts of the kernel using a modi- 
fied QEMU. We randomly pick instruction addresses into 
which faults are to be injected. A fault is injected by 
changing the chosen instruction to a self-loop. The fault 
is transient and is not re-encountered if the instruction is 
executed again. We inject only one lockup in each exper- 
iment. In one set of experiments, faults are injected when 
running a bzip2 decompression task (bzcat). In another 
set, faults are injected when running a sort task. Our goal 
is to examine if lockups in random parts of the kernel af- 
fect the successful completion of these user tasks. 

We measure the number of lockup detections (using 
both the soft lockup detector and the watchdog timer) 
and the number of successful completions of these tasks 
after recovery is attempted. A successful completion is 
defined as a run that produces output identical to a run 
without fault injection. In all our experiments, there are 
several running background tasks; some of which are 
standard Linux kernel threads. 

The results of our experiments are shown in figure 1. 
For the non-preemptable version of the kernel, the soft 
lockup detector detects less than 40% of lockups be- 
cause most of them occur when interrupts are disabled. 
The system does not recover when the lockup goes unde- 
tected. The watchdog timer detects all the lockups. But, 
in spite of this increased detection efficiency, the user 
task only completes correctly in around 50% of the lock- 
ups. The reasons for unsuccessful recovery (after detec- 
tion) vary. Our analysis reveals that between 80-100% 
of these were because the detection occurred when the 
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kernel was in interrupt context. Since the kernel calls 
panic() when a thread is terminated in interrupt con- 
text, the system does not recover. 

In the preemptable kernel experiments, there are sev- 
eral lockups that do not cause a complete system crash 
because they are preempted (not shown in the figure). 
These are not detected by either the soft lockup detec- 
tor or the watchdog timer. In 7-10% of the lockups, the 
tasks complete successfully in spite of the lockup not be- 
ing detected. These represent the cases in table 1 marked 
with an asterisk. 

For the preemptable kernel, the watchdog has an 
edge over the soft lockup detector because it can detect 
lockups when interrupts are disabled. 


Choices: The Choices kernel is designed to be 
preemptable and watchdog timers are only used to detect 
hard lockups. In order to test our watchdog recovery 
implementation in Choices, we first inserted artificial 
lockup bugs into a dummy kernel thread in Choices. 
Choices is able to recover from bugs in interruptible, 
non-interruptible and system call handlers by termi- 
nating the dummy thread. Unlike Linux, the design 
of Choices allows it to be recovered from lockups in 
interrupt handlers as well. Dummy threads and transient 
lockups were also used to test correct operation of the 
lockup exception dispatch mechanism in Choices. 

We also performed fault injection experiments with 
Choices in a manner similar to that described for the 
Linux experiments. We use user tasks represented by a 
sort program and a gunzip decompression program. Hard 
lockup errors (infinite loop with interrupts disabled) are 
injected into the Choices kernel. The watchdog detects 
all the hard lockups errors that are encountered. Ex- 
periments are performed for both the thread termination 
and the exception handling approaches to recovery. C++ 
“catch” statements are used in several top level objects to 
handle exceptions by retrying the request. 

Figure 2 compares the recovery capabilities of the 


gunzip 


% total lockups 


Thread 
Termination 


Exception 
Handling 


Exception 
Handling 





Termination 


Figure 2: Choices hard lockup recovery comparison 
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exception based approach with the thread termination 
based approach. Handling errors using exceptions results 
in the user task completing successfully from about 6-9% 
more lockups than when using thread termination. This 
is because exception handlers in various OS objects at- 
tempt to recover the locked thread by retrying the method 
call that failed and some of these retries are successful. 
Non-recovered lockups are mostly due to data structures 
left in an inconsistent state. These results are based on 
only a few exception handlers in top level objects. We ex- 
pect that a more thorough deployment of exception han- 
dlers throughout the object hierarchies will reduce data 
structure inconsistency issues that prevent recovery and 
result in improved recoverability. 


6 Discussion and Related Work 


In addition to watchdog timers, lockups can also be de- 
tected by hardware such as the RSE [10]. RMK [11] 
detects an OS lockup by counting the number of instruc- 
tions between two consecutive context switches. 

Our approaches to recovery deviate from a fail-stop 
model of computation in a manner similar to failure 
oblivious computing [12]. A full system reboot may have 
to be performed in order to completely recover the sys- 
tem. Our approaches can be combined with techniques 
like isolation containers [13, 6], microreboots [14] and 
data structure repair [15] to improve recoverability. 

There is some directly related research in applica- 
tion recovery after OS crashes. The recovery box ap- 
proach [16] uses non-volatile memory to store applica- 
tion state that is restored when the system is restarted 
after a crash. Remote-DMA can be used to access the 
memory of a crashed system and recover application 
state [17]. In the Rio filesystem [18], the buffer cache 
is recovered from volatile memory after a reset. In con- 
trast to these approaches, we attempt to recover the entire 
system. 


7 Summary and Conclusions 


We have discussed detection of operating system lockup 
errors using software detectors and watchdog timers. We 
have shown that it is possible to recover from a signif- 
icant number of such lockup errors by terminating the 
locked up thread. We have also shown that the use of 
simplistic retry based exception handling to attempt re- 
covery provides up to a 9% improvement in recoverabil- 
ity. We expect this number to increase with increased 
deployment of exception handling within the OS. 
Additional details and code are available online at 
http://choices.cs.uiuc.edu/. 
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Abstract—People increasingly put more than one OSes into 
their computers and devices like mobile phones. Multi-boot 
and virtualization are two common technologies for this 
purpose. In this paper we promote a new approach called 
OS switching. With OS switching, multiple OSes time-share 
the same computer cooperatively. A typical implementation 
can reuse an OS’s suspend/resume functionality with little 
modification. The OS switching approach promises fast 
native execution speed with shorter switching time than 
traditional multi-boot approach. We describe the design of 
OS switching as well as our implementation with Linux and 
WinCE, and evaluate its performance. 


1. Introduction 


Many people nowadays run multiple OSes on their 
computers. For example, developers may need to test 
their software on different OSes and/or on different 
versions of the same OS. Users sometimes find that 
two pieces of software that they like require different 
OSes. 


In mobile device paradigm, we are also seeing more 
and more applications/systems using multiple OSes. 
For example, VirtualLogix (formerly Jaluna) [1] 
provides a solution for phones that integrates a real- 
time communication OS with a Linux OS. The recent 
announcement of OSTI [2] also indicated a trend of 
having multiple OSes on one mobile device. 


Up until now there are two main approaches to 
supporting multiple OSes: multi-boot and virtualization 
[3]. With multi-boot systems, a user installs multiple 
OSes into disjoint disk partitions along with a multi- 
OS-aware boot loader. During the boot up time, the 
boot loader asks the user to select the OS to boot [4]. 
To run an OS different from the current OS, the user 
exits the current OS and reboot into the other OS 
through the boot loader. While switching to another OS 
takes a long time, the approach has the advantage of 
each OS running directly on hardware without any 
modification and running with full speed and full 
access to hardware resources. 


Virtualization technology has been very popular 
recently (see [5][6][7][8] as examples). In virtualization, 


1. Work conducted when author was with DoCoMo USA Labs. 
He can be contacted via email: jsun@junsun.net, 


2. Work conducted when author was with DoCoMo USA Labs. 
He can be contacted via email: stevel@sklembedded.com. 
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a user typically installs Virtual Machine (VM) monitor 
and related management software. With the help of 
VM software the user can further install several 
different OSes onto the same computer. The VM 
software can typically run multiple OSes concurrently. 
For example, with VMWare Workstation, each OS has 
its display shown as a window on the host OS. 
Switching from one running OS to another is almost 
equivalent to switching between GUI applications. 
However, virtualization technology typically suffers 
from degradation in performance [5]. More 
importantly, it typically requires a considerable amount 
of work to providing a virtualizing and monitoring 
layer, and sometimes to modify the existing OS and its 
device driver code. 


In this paper we promote an alternative approach, 
called OS switching. In OS switching, multiple OSes 
time-share the same computer cooperatively. A 
straightforward implementation of OS switching can 
make use of the suspend/resume features that already 
exist in modern OSes. With OS switching, at any given 
time, only one OS is active. When the user wants to 
switch to a different OS, the currently active OS is 
suspended to memory, and the target OS is resumed 
from a previously suspended state and becomes the 
new active OS. The OS switching approach promises 
native execution speed and full hardware access by all 
OSes, and offers relatively fast switching speed. 
Implementing OS switching requires only minor 
modifications to existing OS code, plus relatively 
simple code for controlling switching between OSes. 


2. OS Switching with Suspend/Resume 


2.1. Overview 


An OS switching system has multiples OSes 
installed on the persistent storage (e.g. disks or flash 
drives). To differentiate from the term “guest OS” used 
in virtualization technology, we call each of these OSes 
a tenant OS. More than one tenant OSes can be loaded 
into disjunctive memory regions and can boot up one 
by one. However, at any time there is only one tenant 
OS actively running, and this OS is called the current 
active OS. The active OS owns completely the whole 
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Figure 1. OS Switching Overview 


system except for the portions of memory and disk 
reserved for other tenant OSes. 


An active OS goes into dormant state through OS 
switching. OS switching is typically initiated by the 
end user (e.g., by pushing a switching button). It is also 
possible that OS switching is initiated through software 
triggered events. 


After an OS switching is initiated, the current active 
OS (or outgoing OS in this context) performs necessary 
preparation, typically including saving necessary states 
for later resumption and putting hardware into a known 
and agreed-upon states for the next OS (or incoming 
OS). 

Once the outgoing OS finished its preparation, an 
actual switch will happen. This step can be simply 
jumping to the resume path of the incoming OS. For 
OSes that support Memory Management Unit (MMU), 
however, this step may involve tearing down the 
outgoing OS’ page mapping and setting up the new 
page table for the incoming OS. 

The last step in OS switching is to restore incoming 
OS into an actively running state. This step involves 
retrieving states saved in system RAM and re-initialize 
hardware into a working state. Device drivers and 
application processes are re-activated, and system will 
continue to run from the state when the OS was last 
time suspended. 


The four steps in OS switching is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 


2.2. Suspend and resume in modern OSes 


Most modern operating systems with advanced 
power management support a power-saving state where 
all hardware (including CPU and peripherals) are 
powered off except for the system RAM. In Windows 
this state is called standby state. Mac OS X calls it 
sleep state, while Linux refers to it as suspend-to-RAM 
(STR). When a computer performs suspend-to-RAM 
operation, the OS stops applications, drivers and kernel 
in order, and stores all necessary information in the 





RAM. The system then enters a low-power state while 
the RAM enters a low power self-refreshing state. Most 
of other hardware devices are turned off to save 
energy. When the system resumes, it retrieves 
operating state from memory and restores the whole 
system to the state when it was suspended. 


Different OSes implement STR differently. The 
following text describes general steps involved in a 
typical suspend/resume process. 


Suspend Process: 

1. Suspend initiated 

2. Applications are notified of the imminent suspend 
operation through callbacks. Certain applications 
may save data, or complete networking 
operations, etc. 

3. Subsystems (such as file system, networking, 
daemons) are notified of the imminent suspend 
operation. For example, NFS domain may close 
its connection and save the connection 
information for later resumption. 

4. The suspend routines in device drivers are called. 
Such suspend routines typically do two things: 
disabling its service to higher-level software and 
turn off the device (e.g., flushing and disabling 
DMA, disabling interrupts). Sometimes the 
suspend routine may also save certain information 
for later resumption. 

5. Save system core state, including bus controller 
and CPU register states. 

6. Turn off power to all hardware except system 
RAM, and enter sleep mode. 


Resume process: 


1. Resume is initiated through some pre-configured 
external events (pushing button, RTC timer 
expiration, etc). CPU control typically jump-starts 
from a pre-set address. 

2. Restore CPU and system core states. 

3. Invoke device drivers’ resume() functions. The 
device driver resume functions typically enable 
the devices and make their services available for 
higher-level code. 

4. Invoke the resume() functions of subsystems. 

5. Notify applications of the resumption of 
operation. In Unix-like OSes, this can be achieved 
through signals. 

6. System resumes full operation. 


2.3. 


If all tenant OSes support the suspend-to-RAM 
feature, we can re-use a large part of the 
suspend/resume code to implement OS switching. 
Conceptually, instead of turning off the power at the 


OS switching based on suspend/resume 
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8. Invoke driver resume routing 
9. Resume OS subsystems 


10. Notify applications for resumption 


11. System resumes full operation 
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Figure 2. Flow of control in suspend/resume based 
implementation of OS switching 


last step of the suspend process, we simply jump to 
the resumption path of the incoming OS. 


Figure 2 shows the control flow of suspend/resume 
based OS switching. 


If we are switching between two instances of the 
same OS with the same version, we are guaranteed that 
the hardware state at step 7 is exactly what the 
incoming OS expects. If we are switching between 
different OSes, however, the hardware states may be 
different from what the incoming OS expects. In that 
case, some form of “state adaptation” is needed (see 
section 2.5). 


We implemented suspend/resume based OS 
switching in following environments: 


o Linux-Linux switching on Sandgate 2P, an Intel 
PXA270 (ARM9) based handheld prototype 
device [10]. 

o Linux-WinCE switching on Sandgate 2P 

Detailed implementation notes and performance 

data can be found in section 3. In the rest of this 
section, we will assume that there are two tenant OSes 
and discuss in general several other design issues. 


2.4. Loading and booting of subsequent OSes 


While the first OS in an OS switching system can 
be loaded and booted as usual (except that the loader 
and the OSes needs to be modified so that the OSes 
live in restricted memory regions), there are several 
design choices for loading and booting subsequent 
OSes: 


1) The boot loader loads both OSes into RAM. 
One OS boots first and the second OS boots 
when it is selected to run for the first time. 


2) The boot loader loads and boots the first OS. 
From the first OS an application loads the 
second OS. The second OS boots up when it is 
activated for the first time. 


3) Boot loader loads and boots the first OS. From 
the first OS, an application installs the RAM 
content of the second OS previously captured 
when it went into suspended state. 


Both methods 1) and 2) require special code that 
handles the booting of the second OS. Typically the 
loader and the OS mutually agree on the start-up 
system state. When for the first time we switch to the 
second tenant OS, the hardware state is usually 
different from what the loader would have set to. For 
example when Linux boots on ARM it expects MMU 
is turned off and first serial port is turned on. It also 
expects kernel command line arguments passed in 
through register r2. In order to boot the second OS 
correctly, we can either set the hardware states in the 
switcher so that they conform to the protocol, or we 
can modify the boot-up code in the second OS. We like 
the first approach as it is less intrusive in terms of 
changes to tenant OSes, and is more reusable when we 
switch among multiple different OSes. 


Method 3) avoids the above problem. However, it 
requires a tool for capturing the memory content of the 
second OS in suspended state. In addition, the memory 
image, even when compressed, may be too large for 
systems where persistent storage space is scarce. 


2.5. Switching 


In theory, the actual control transfer is as simple as 
a jump instruction from the outgoing OS to the 
incoming OS. 

In reality, this process is very complicated. The 
actual suspend process varies quite a bit for different 
CPUs, systems and OSes. In some OSes there are 
multiple suspend states. For example, Linux on 
VMPlayer has two suspend states corresponding to 
ACPI’s S1 and S4 states [11]. 


Therefore, the first implementation decision is to 


choose a suspend path as the default OS switching 
path. Different suspend path puts hardware into 
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different suspend states and have different resume 
points. For example, Linux on VMPlayer support 
“standby” state, a shallower power saving mode where 
CPU context, including MMU and program counter, 
are preserved during suspend. Resume starts from the 
last instruction that puts the CUP into suspend state. By 
comparison, Linux on Sandgate 2P supports “memory” 
state, a deeper power saving mode where all CPU 
context are lost. The resumption point is remembered 
in a non-volatile register and CPU resumes in physical 
addressing mode. 


As a result the switcher would need to manage all 
these differences and ensure the control transfer happen 
smoothly among tenant OSes. The OS switcher 
typically performs: 


1. Saving any contexts that were assumed to persist 
during normal suspend but will be lost during OS 
switching. 

2. Tearing down current MMU mapping and 
switching to physical addressing mode. If 
incoming OS resumes from virtual addressing 
mode, setup MMU mapping for the incoming OS. 

3. Restoring any context for the incoming OS that 
were assumed to persist during normal suspend 
but was lost during OS switching. 


3. Implementation and Performance 


In this section, we describe our implementation of 
OS switching, and evaluate and analyze OS switching 
performance. As mentioned earlier, we have 
implemented two prototypes. In this section we focus 
on the Linux-WinCE Sandgate 2P prototype. 


3.1. Loading and booting 


In our Linux-WinCE Sandgate 2P prototype, we 
chose the first approach for subsequent tenant OS 
loading and booting, i.e., we modified the WinCE 
loader, eboot, to load both OSes into RAM. Eboot sets 
up the environment for WinCE to boot up first. When 
for the first time we switch from WinCE to Linux, the 
OS switcher sets up proper hardware state so that 
Linux can boot up successfully. Special setting include 
turning off MMU, turning on serial port, and preparing 
kernel boot arguments. 


3.2. Switching on the Linux side 


Our Linux kernel base is 2.6.16. Intel has supplied 
board specific support for Sandgate 2P. In this 
implementation, Linux supports two power saving 
states, “‘standby” and “memory”. We decided to modify 
the suspend-to-memory execution path for OS 
switching purpose. 


A side button on the prototype device is designated 
as the OS switching button. The keypad driver sends a 
signal to the APMdaemon when a button pressing event is 
detected. Upon receiving this signal, the APM daemon 
performs the suspend process, including calling each 
driver’s suspend() function. At the end of this process, 
instead of going into suspended state, the daemon 
jumps into the switcher and calls the switching 
function. In section 3.4 we will discuss in detail what 
the switcher does. 


3.3. Switching on WinCE side 


WinCE supports several power saving states 
including idle and suspend. Unfortunately the WinCE 
BSP we obtained from vendor does not fully support 
them. While some drivers have their own 
suspend/resume routines, some do not. In addition, 
there is no system-wide suspend/resume routines. 


Our implementation effort starts with supplying 
those suspend/resume functions for various drivers 
including display driver. Similar to the Linux case, 
when the keypad driver detects an OS-switching button 
pressing event, it changes the system power state into 
suspend state, which starts the standard suspend 
process. The standard suspend process invokes the 
OEMPowerOff() function after all devices are 
suspended. The OEMPowerOff() function in tum 
invokes our real OS switching function. 


3.4. Implementation of OS switcher 


For practicality reasons, OS switcher is 
implemented inside eboot. Thus it also uses eboot’s 
address mapping, which is different from either 
Linux’s or WinCE’s. 

When we switch from Linux to WinCE, the 
switcher will save the CPU context, including MMU, 
general registers, system control registers, etc. It will 
then restore WinCE’s CPU context. Since WinCE 
suspend/resume is not complete, the OS switcher 
performs additional saving and restoring for peripheral 
devices such as LCD, audio, etc. 


When we switch from WinCE to Linux, the OS 
switcher performs similar steps. Again, for WinCE, the 
OS switcher saves additional context for peripheral 
devices. This saving is necessary as states for 
peripheral devices presumably will be altered once 
Linux becomes active. 


3.5. Evaluation 


In this section we present and discuss timing data 
for OS switching. The numbers presented in this 
section are obtained through instrumentation of Linux 
(2.6.16 kernel) and WinCE 5.0 source code. Since we 
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Table 1. Breaking down OS switching time (Linux) 
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didn’t have access to the full source code of WinCE 
5.0, we could only measure suspend and resume time 
costs of major device drivers for WinCE side. 


Table 1 breaks down the costs for switching out of 
and into Linux. Since process freeze/thaw and device 
suspend/resume times dominate the total cost, we 
omitted listing the costs of other individual steps. Note 
that the costs for freezing and thawing processes 
depend on those specific processes. In our experiment 
we only had a few basic processes running. As we can 
see from the table, the resume cost in Linux is much 
higher than the suspend cost, and this resume cost is 
dominated by the cost for resuming devices. Overall, 
the resuming process takes close to 1.4 seconds, and 
the total time for switching from a Linux OS to another 
Linux OS is slightly over 1.4 seconds (Linux suspend 
time plus Linux resume time). 


Table 2. further breaks down the suspend/resume 
costs of individual Linux device drivers. Note that the 
resuming costs of the PCMCIA driver, the frame buffer 
driver, and the WiFi driver, dominates the total cost of 
device resumption. 


On WinCE side, excluding GWES’ (Graphics, 
Windowing and Events Subsystem) asynchronous 
handling of power on/off events, almost all the costs of 
OS switching is in device suspend and resume. Table 3 
shows the suspend/resume costs of four drivers that 
were used on the WinCE side of the prototype: the 
drivers for display, touch screen, keypad, and audio. 
The total suspend time for the drivers is about 188ms, 
and the total resume time is about 341ms. We can thus 
infer that the time for Linux-to-WinCE switch is 


Table 2. Suspend and resume cost of Linux device drivers 
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Table 3. Suspend/resume cost of WinCE device drivers 


Device Suspend Time | Resume Time 
(us) (us) 
Display 153829 276103 
39 1380 


Keypad 3414 57316 
27300 2862 
188182 340661 





around 0.3-0.4 second, while the time for a WinCE-to- 
Linux switch is around 1.6 seconds. 


We also measured user perceived switching time, 
defined as the time from display going into blank in the 
outgoing OS, to the time display resumes in the 
incoming OS. It is measured as the time between the 
end of display driver suspend on one side, to the end of 
the display driver resume on the other side. In our 
setup, the user perceived switching time from WinCE 
to Linux is about 398.8ms, while the user perceived 
switching time from Linux to WinCE is about 
328.3ms. 


4. Related Work 


The idea of using suspend/resume (and also 
shutdown/reboot) to support multiple OSes first 
appeared in a patent [9] by Shimotono. The patent 
generally assumes PC-like computing systems where 
BIOS performs the major part of switching. The 
outgoing OS completely shuts off the whole system 
and the incoming OS will start from reset state with a 
flag to indicate it is the resumption instead of a regular 
booting. From OS perspective there is no difference 
between a real suspend/resume and an OS switching. 


Clearly this scheme does not work for non-PC 
systems where there is no BIOS standard and power 
management standard (such as APM or ACPI). In this 
paper we extend and broaden this idea to a more 
general OS switching approach where tenant OSes 
work cooperatively to time-share the same computing 
device. Shimotono’s patent is a special case where all 
tenant OSes must suspend and shut off all hardware 
(even including CPU) completely before a switching 
can happen on the rebooting path in BIOS. In this 
paper we demonstrate that multiple OSes can suspend 
differently into different states and adapt through the 
OS switcher with a flexible scheme. Another directly 
related approach is the multi-boot approach [4]. Like 
OS switching approach, hard disks or permanent 
storage are partitioned among tenant OSes, and there is 
only one active OS at any time. Unlike OS switching 
approach, the active OS owns the whole system RAM 
instead sharing with other tenant OSes. However, OS 
switching offers much faster switching time. 
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Compared with virtualization technologies, OS 
switching lacks concurrency and hence is not suitable 
for application scenarios where multiple OSes need to 
run concurrently (for example, telnet from one tenant 
OS to another). In addition, OS switching depends on 
corporation among OSes and is consequently less 
robust against faulty OS implementations. On the other 
hand, OS switching offers native execution speed, 
which gives better performance than virtualization 
(especially traditional full virtualization). In addition, 
many application scenarios (such as multi-OS driver 
development) require native hardware access which is 
not possible in virtualization. 


Compared with para-virtualization approaches such 
as Xen [5], OS switching requires less kernel 
modification. For example, our kernel patch for 
Linux/WinCE switching on ARM changes, excluding 
device driver changes, 26 lines of WinCE code and 139 
lines of Linux, plus around 60 assembly instructions. In 
addition, OS switching only needs to change so-called 
BSP part of kernel, not as intrusive as other para- 
virtualization approaches. Because of this attribute, we 
are able to enable Linux-WinCE switching even though 
we don’t have the full source of WinCE kernel. 


The implementation of OS switching closely 
resembles cooperative VM approach in that all kernels 
have privileged access to the whole system and the 
cooperative relation among OS kernels. Cooperative 
Linux [12] modifies Linux kernel to run inside the host 
OS’s kernel. The guest Linux kernel runs as a process 
on top of the host OS. MMU is time-shared between 
the host kernel and guest Linux kernel. Peripheral 
hardware access is virtualized through host OS’s 
support. Jaluna’s OSware [1] integrates two or more 
OSes and multiplexes hardware interrupts and CPU 
usage among them. Hardware resources are exclusively 
partitioned among OSes. Virtualized hardware access 
is possible if the owner OS exports the resource and the 
client OS has the virtual driver which knows how to 
talk to the owner OS. Compared with cooperative VM 
approach, OS switching approach trades multi-OS 
concurrency for implementation simplicity and full 
native access to hardware. 


5. Summary and Conclusion 


OS switching enables multiple OSes time-share the 
same computer in a cooperative manner. Its 
implementation typically reuses suspend/resume 
functionalities already existing in modern OSes and 
result in little modification to existing kernels. 
Compared with multi-boot approach, OS switching 
offers much faster switching time. Compared with 
virtualization approach OS switching offers simplicity, 
native execution speed and native hardware access. 


In this paper we generalize the OS switching notion 
and present our study on its design, implementation, 
and performance. Despite some of its limitations we 
believe OS switching is a useful alternative to multi- 
boot approach and virtualization approach for many 
application scenarios where simplicity, performance, 
native hardware access and switching time are 
important. We would like to promote this approach 
and are hopeful to see wider applications of OS 
switching technology. 
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Cool Job Allocation: Measuring the Power Savings of Placing 
Jobs at Cooling-Efficient Locations in the Data Center 


Cullen Bash and George Forman 
Hewlett-Packard Labs, Palo Alto, CA 94304 


Abstract 

Data center costs for computer power and cooling are staggering. Because certain physical locations inside 
the data center are more efficient to cool than others, this suggests that allocating heavy computational 
workloads onto those servers that are in more efficient places might bring substantial savings. This simple 
idea raises two critical research questions that we address: (1) How should one measure and rank the 
cooling efficiency of different places in a data center? (2) How substantial is the savings? We performed a 
set of experiments in a thermally isolated portion of a real data center, and validated that the potential 
savings is substantial and therefore warrants further work in this area to exploit the savings opportunity. 


1. Introduction 


The total cost of ownership of a fully managed data 
center with a 1.3 megawatt cooling capacity is 
approximately $18 million per year (e.g. 100 fully 
loaded 13K W racks with 4000 1U servers) [7]. About 
15% of the cost is for operation and maintenance of the 
environmental control system. This partly reflects that 
cooling resources are over-provisioned to cover worst- 
case situations. The temperature at the air inlet of all 
servers must be kept below a target threshold, < 28° C 
for example, even when all servers are 100% busy. 


Local variations in airflow and server heat generation 
impact the efficiency of cooling different places within 
the data center. Air conditioning units on the periphery 
supply cool air into an under-floor plenum. The cool 
air is delivered to the room via ventilation tiles on the 
floor located in between the two rows of equipment 
racks. The equipment racks are oriented such that their 
air intakes are facing the “cold aisle” with the vent tiles. 
Hot spots in the top middle of the row result from 
recirculation of hot air exhausted on the opposite side of 
the server racks. The temperature of the exhaust air is 
primarily a function of equipment power consumption 
which is driven by server design and computational 
workload. Hot spots are a ubiquitous problem in air- 
cooled data centers, and drive the environmental control 
system to work much harder to ensure that no server is 
fed hot air (i.e. air at a temperature greater than the 
target threshold). 


Related work [6,8,9,15] considered the placement of 
computational workload to alleviate these local hotspots 
and provide failure mitigation. Various algorithms have 
been developed to guide the placement of resources 
according to the external environment, but none yet 
have considered the varying ability of the air 
conditioning units to cool different places in the room. 
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For example, a location might appear to be a good place 
because it is currently cold, but it may be difficult to 
cool, such as in a corner of the room in a location far 
removed from an air conditioning unit. Secondly, while 
simulations have been used to prove the concept of the 
various approaches, validation in a real data center 
under realistic workload conditions has not previously 
been attempted. 


Section 2 describes a new practical metric to grade 
cooling-efficiency, which involves both the current air 
temperature and the historical ability of the computer 
room air conditioners (CRACs) to cool the location 
along with information about local airflow conditions. 
This metric can then be used to rank the different places 
in the data center, providing a preference for where to 
place heat-generating computational workload. The 
great complexity of managing a data center makes any 
additional considerations for cooling efficiency 
unwelcome. But the adaptive enterprise vision is that 
next-generation data centers will have management 
control software that will provide increased levels of 
automation and can more easily integrate cooling 
considerations into their policies. Of course, adding 
such software complexity to future data centers—as 
well as the research on how best to do it—is only 
warranted if the savings are sufficiently substantial. We 
address this strategic research question empirically: 


We use our efficiency metric of Section 2 in a practical 
experiment described in Section 3 that measures the 
total power consumed by a thermally isolated portion of 
our data center under different control policies. The 
experiment assumes that computational workload, such 
as batch jobs, can be placed or moved within a data 
center based on cooling efficiency. Although this is not 
the practice today, it could be achieved easily enough 
by having job schedulers take a server preference list 
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Figure 1. Utilization of HP rendering service for 30 days (x-axis) over 345 servers (y-axis): white= busy. 


into account when allocating large new jobs onto the 
servers, or else by future data centers that leverage 
Virtual Machine technology to dynamically migrate 
running jobs from one server to another in order to 
improve cooling efficiency. 


The experiment results are described in Section 4. 
Briefly, we observed ~Y; savings in the cooling power 
required, despite only having control of a fraction of the 
computers in the isolated data center. The ensuing 
discussion in Section 5 includes a translation of this 
savings into an estimate of the dollar savings for a 
modern, large scale data center. Depending on usage 
and other factors discussed in that section, it could 
easily exceed $1,000,000 savings per year. 


We round out this introduction with a final item of 
motivation. The proposed savings depends considerably 
on the utilization of the data center, e.g. when the data 
center servers are ~100% busy or ~100% idle there is 
no flexibility about where to place workload. Thus, the 
potential for savings depends on the data center being 
only partially utilized a substantial fraction of the time. 
Although one cannot argue that this is the case in most 
data centers, we find various evidence that this is the 
case in at least some data centers: 


1. Reports from the field indicate that many 
customer data centers run at fairly low utilization 
most of the time. Indeed, this has recently led to 
research and services in server consolidation via 
virtualization technology [12]. 


2. Anecdotal evidence of several academic batch 
job servers and our experience with those within 
HP Labs suggest that, although there are periods 
when all servers are continually busy (e.g. 
conference submission season), many other times 
the offered workload is sporadic. 


3. As a final anecdote, we examined the utilization 
of the HP Labs movie rendering service used by 
DreamWorks in the production of the movie 
Shrek II, and again found substantial periods of 
middling utilization. Refer to the visualization in 
Figure 1, where a black pixel indicates a server 
was idle for an entire 5 minute interval, and is 
white otherwise. Over this 30 day period 
corresponding to Nov. 2004, we see many times 
when only a portion of the servers were busy. 


Further analysis of this data, as well as additional 
discussion and color photographs, is available in the 
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longer technical report version of this paper at: 
www. hpl.hp.com/techreports/2007/HPL-2007-62. html 


2. Measuring Cooling Efficiency 


Initial work regarding measurement and optimization of 
data center cooling efficiency was centered around the 
modeling and characterization of airflow and heat 
transfer in the data center [3,10,13]. The work relied 
upon numerical simulations to improve the placement of 
cooling resources via the manipulation of vent tiles, 
CRAC unit placement and server placement. 
Additional work has focused on the optimization of the 
fundamental equations of fluid mechanics and 
thermodynamics within racks [11] and data centers [14] 
to minimize a given cost function and improve 
operational efficiency. Although much progress has 
been made in this area, the modeling techniques 
involved are time consuming and have to be re-run as 
data center operation changes with time, either due to 
changes in workload distribution or physical 
configuration. 


More recent work has focused on real-time control 
systems that can directly manipulate the distribution of 
cooling resources throughout the data center according 
to the needs of the computer equipment. One such 
system, called Dynamic Smart Cooling, uses a network 
of temperature sensors at the air inlet and exhaust of 
equipment racks [2]. Data from the sensors is fed to a 
controller where it is evaluated. The controller can then 
independently manipulate the supply air temperature 
and airflow rate of each CRAC in the data center. In 
order to accomplish this efficiently, the impact of each 
CRAC in the data center must be evaluated with respect 
to each sensor. The result of such an evaluation will 
define the “regions of influence” of each CRAC unit. 
This information can then be used to determine which 
CRACs to manipulate when a given sensor location 
requires more or less cool air. Such a system has been 
shown to operate much more efficiently than traditional 
control systems that contain sparse temperature sensing, 
usually only at the inlet of each CRAC, and rudimentary 
operating algorithms that do not consider local 
environmental conditions [2]. 


The regions of influence are defined with respect to a 
metric called the Thermal Correlation Index (TCI) 
shown in Equation 1. It quantifies the response at the i" 
rack inlet sensor to a step change in the supply 
temperature of the j" CRAC. TCI is a static metric 
based on the physical configuration of the data center. 
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Since it does not contain dynamic information, it can be 
thought of as the steady-state thermal gain at the sensor 
to a step change in thermal input at the CRAC. The 
regions of influence that are defined by the TCI metric 
are stable with time, but are functions of data center 
geometry and infrastructure (e.g. vent tile arrangement) 
as well as CRAC flow rate uniformity. 


ei, 
= A 


crac,] 

The process by which TCI is evaluated can be 
performed numerically or in-situ in the data center with 
the deployed sensor network. In-situ measurements are 
more accurate while numerical simulations can be done 
off-line and enable parametric analysis. 


(1) 


Another attribute of TCI is that it describes the 
efficiency by which any given CRAC can provide 
cooling resources to any given server. We therefore use 
it in the development of a more general workload 
placement index that we term the “Local Workload 
Placement Index” described by Equation 2 as follows: 


(Thermal Margin); + (AC Margin); 
(Hot Air Recirculation); 
set ~Tindi + [sar ~Tsar.nin)* PCH], 


= 2) 
(Ting — Tsar) 


LWP]; = 


where the numerator quantifies the thermal management 
and air conditioning margin at sensor location i and the 
denominator quantifies the amount of hot air 
recirculation at the server (this is related to the Supply 
Heat Index described in [3]). Specifically, T.., is the 
desired computer equipment inlet temperature setpoint 
within Dynamic Smart Cooling, Tj, is the current inlet 
temperature measured within the server or with an 
externally deployed sensor network, Tsay and Tsarimin 
are the supply air temperature and minimum allowable 
supply air temperature of the air conditioning unit(s) 
respectively. Both are reported by the CRAC. The 
Thermal Correlation Index TCIj; represents the degree 
to which CRAC j can provide cooling resources to the 
computer equipment at sensori. Finally, T sari is the 
temperature of the air delivered through the vent tiles in 
close proximity to the i" server and is a strong function 
of the supply air temperature (Ts,7) of the CRACs that 
serve the region in which the i" sensor resides. As 
defined, the metric is a ratio of local (i.e. server level) 
thermal management and air conditioning margin to hot 
air recirculation and can therefore be used to gauge the 
efficiency of cooling resource placement and, by 
extension, workload placement. 
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Figure 2. Example server utilization, 8am burst jobs 


3. Experiment Methodology 


Fundamentally, any sort of workload might be placed so 
as to optimize cooling efficiency. We chose to focus on 
an opportunity that may be practical for widespread use 
in the near term: the placement of CPU-intense batch 
jobs. An obvious experiment scenario is to have jobs 
arrive occasionally, and to allocate each to the most 
cooling-efficient server available. It would remain only 
to choose job arrival rates and a distribution of job 
durations. One could then measure the power savings 
of cooling-efficient placement vs. today’s cooling- 
oblivious placement. Though uncomplicated, this 
scenario is naive. In batch processing systems it is 
common that a user enqueues a large number of jobs in 
a burst. For example, in the server utilization diagram 
in Figure 2, a large burst of jobs arrives at 8am, making 
all the servers go from idle (black) to busy (white). As 
each job completes, servers are kept busy by the supply 
of enqueued jobs. When the queue finally goes empty 
(~10am), each server runs its last allocated job to 
completion and then goes idle (the last being at 3pm). 
This type of pattern is evidenced repeatedly in the 30 
day snapshot in Figure 1. Thus, in a _ practical 
deployment, the savings of cooling-aware placement 
will likely be realized only after the work queue is 
drained and servers begin to go idle. 


The duration of this ‘wind-down phase’ can be 
substantial, especially if the variance in job lengths is 
large, as we often observe in practice. As a practical 
example, the job lengths in the NASA iPSC benchmark 
[5] have a coefficient of variation of ~350% 
(CV=std.dev/mean), and for a recent machine learning 
experiment by the second author, the CV was 130%. 
Thus, the placement of the last few long jobs determines 
which servers will remain busy long after the others 
have finished. It is here in the wind-down phase that we 
focus our experiments. We will compare today’s 
cooling-oblivious, first-come first-served (FCFS) 
placement vs. a smart cooling-aware placement that 
puts the longer running jobs on the more efficient 
servers to cool, given the schedule shown in Figure 2. 


In practical implementations, this could be achieved 
either by (1) having rough estimates of job lengths so 
that an efficient schedule can be devised, or (2) 
dynamically migrating long running jobs to the more 
efficient servers via virtualization technology, such as 
Xen. We initially attempted the latter, which is perhaps 
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Figure 3. Experimental test bed. 


more elegant because it can be difficult to obtain job 
length estimates. Unfortunately, due to ownership 
constraints, we could not get Xen installed on enough 
servers to make any significant impact on the room 
temperature, considering the many other computers 
present. Forced to resort to method (1), we developed a 
simple FCFS scheduler that placed the longest schedule 
on the most efficient server and the progressively 
shorter schedules on the less efficient servers in 
sequence. We used the pre-determined job lengths of 
126 jobs from a previous experiment having CV 130%. 
This created the schedule shown in Figure 2. 


But assuming one takes power savings seriously, there 
is another factor to consider: putting servers that are 
not being used into a low power state, e.g. shutting them 
off. This is simple enough to implement, and with 
quick hibernation available in future servers, it will 
become quite easy to effect. As we shall show, this 
complements efficient placement nicely, and used 
together, a great deal of power savings can be had. 


To conclude, the experiment design follows a lesion 
study model, determining the power savings of cooling- 
efficient placement together with server shutdowns, as 
well as the marginal benefit of each technique by itself. 
The detailed protocol will be discussed after we 
introduce the test bed. 


3.1 Test Bed 


We are fortunate to have available to us a thermally 
isolated portion of an active data center at HP Labs, 
Palo Alto, depicted in Figure 3. We isolated the 
research area (upper right quadrant) via a heavy plastic 
curtain and closeable air baffles beneath the floor 
plenum. This area is cooled by two redundant 
Computer Room Air Conditioning units (CRACs), but 
for these experiments we turned off CRAC 5. Both 
CRACs 5 and 6 have two operational modes. One 
mode utilizes the facility’s chilled water system to 
remove heat from the air via an internal heat exchanger 


while the other uses a vapor compression refrigeration 
system internal to the unit. |§ When operating in the 
latter mode, power consumption of the unit can be 
directly measured and was therefore used throughout 
the experimental phase of this work. This CRAC was 
controlled via Dynamic Smart Cooling by using 
temperature sensors in the test bed. More modem 
Proliant-class HP servers have inlet temperature sensors 
built into each server. 


We obtained control of 54 of the 76 NetServer LP2000r 
servers in the 6 racks in Row F (marked in Figure 3). 
Although other users had control of the remaining 
NetServers and many servers in the other row, we 
monitored their power consumption and discarded 
measurements affected by any substantial change. 


3.2 Experiment Protocol 


0. Rank the servers by their LWPI; value, computed 
from the temperature sensors and TCI efficiencies. 


1. Determine the FCFS job schedules from the batch 
job predicted run-times, and place the longest 
running schedules on the most efficient servers. 


2. At 8am, all servers go busy for two hours, giving 
the data center ample time to come to a thermally 
steady state, and reflects the situation after an 
arbitrary number of hours of being fully busy. 


3. As each server completes between 10am and 3pm, 
it shuts down (simulating a low power mode). 


4. As servers shut down and contiguous regions of 
servers around a sensor are all off, the acceptable 
temperature limit for that sensor is increased by 
about +5°C—enough to essentially remove it from 
control while still providing minimal cooling. 


5. Measure the server and CRAC power consumption 
during the wind-down phase: 10am to 3pm 
(efficient placement has no effect when all servers 
are busy or all are idle). 


6. On separate days, repeat the above experiment 
without server shutdowns, without efficient 
placement, and without either—for the baseline 
mimicking current behavior of batch services. 


4. Experiment Results 


Table 1 shows the experimental results in terms of 
average power consumed over the duration of the 
experiment and the savings with respect to the baseline 
setting. Power consumption of the servers in row F of 
Figure 3 is reduced by 30% when the test machines are 
shut down after their jobs have each completed. 
Naturally, the server power consumption is unaffected 
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by load placement. By contrast, power consumption of 
the air conditioning equipment is reduced by 8% via 
cooling-aware placement alone, 15% via shutdown 
alone, and 33% when both cooling-aware placement 
and shutdown are employed. Overall, the total power 
savings is reduced 32% when both techniques are used. 


Table 1. Kilowatts consumed by each setting. 


im 


33% 
28.3 





The savings afforded by cooling-aware placement of 
workloads without shutting servers down is due to the 
change in the distribution of heat that results in the 
reduction of recirculation of hot air into the inlet of the 
racked equipment. Recall that recirculation is a 
component of LWPI. This recirculation increases air 
conditioning costs, thus placement alone provides 
savings primarily in the cost to provision air 
conditioning resources. Shutting down machines, 
however, provides both savings at the power delivery 
level (i.e. power delivered to the computers) and the air 
conditioning level. The latter is due to the fact that the 
air conditioning system need not expend the energy to 
remove the heat formerly dissipated by the inactive 
computer equipment. When both placement and 
shutdown are used, added benefit is derived from the 
fact that clusters of machines in close proximity to each 
other are shut down as load is compacted to the most 
efficient places in the data center. These inactive 
clusters result in zones that can tolerate warmer air than 
active clusters and the cooling distribution can be 
adjusted accordingly (e.g. via Dynamic Smart Cooling) 
resulting in an additional 18% savings in the air 
conditioning costs from baseline over that achieved by 
shutting down machines without regard for placement 
(the shutdown scenario). Indeed, the air conditioning 
savings of including cooling-aware placement more 
than doubles the savings of shutdown alone. 


5. Discussion 


To help convey the practical impact of these results, we 
work through a simple computation to translate this 
savings into dollars, and then we discuss issues one may 
face in practical deployment. Finally, we give a remark 
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on how difficult it is to perform this sort of research on 
a real, physical data center. 


The results indicate that the application of job 
allocation based on environmental factors can 
significantly reduce the overall power consumption of 
the data center. As an example, if we consider a typical 
large-scale data center with a power consumption of 2.5 
MW by the computational equipment (~190 13 kW 
racks) and a cooling load factor of 2.2 (defined as the 
ratio of the amount of heat being removed by the 
amount of power consumed by the air conditioning 
system to remove the heat), the total power 
consumption of the data center is 3.6 MW. (Note the 
load factor of 2.2 matches our experimental conditions 
and is a conservative assumption given that many data 
centers operate with load factors much lower than 
this—i.e. worse.) If we further assume that the data 
center is partially active 70% of the time per an analysis 
of data from Figure 1, and that the savings we observed 
in our experiment (32%) can be extended to the rest of 
the data center, at an energy cost of $0.15/kW-hr the 
energy savings will result in an operational savings of 
more than $1,000,000 per year. Naturally, a rough 
computation such as this is only an illustration. 


Our experiments avoided several complications that 
may need to be surmounted for practical deployment, of 
course. One issue is that after servers have been shut 
down, they must be booted up again when new jobs 
arrive. It takes only a moment for Dynamic Smart 
Cooling to provide cooler air to such servers, but the 
delay of the reboot process is comparatively lengthy and 
undesirable. Future servers will have fast methods for 
low power or hibernation modes. Until available, one 
could trade off some cooling efficiency in order to 
avoid some of the boot-up delays by (a) never shutting 
off some of the most cooling-efficient servers, and/or 
(b) imposing a minimum idleness delay before shutting 
down any server. 


We proposed to place workload either by requiring 
estimates of job length in advance (which can be 
difficult to obtain in most general settings), or else by 
migrating long-running jobs during the wind-down 
phase via virtualization technology. We believe this 
migration would be quite practical for most types of 
CPU-intense batch jobs, with only a sub-second 
suspension in computation. Note, however, that the 
job’s memory needs to be migrated across the high- 
speed data center network. If the jobs are very memory 
intense, or if many migrations are requested in a short 
time window, the volume of network traffic may begin 
to pose a substantial cost and delay. Thus, practical 
controllers may occasionally need to temper their 
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eagerness for cooling efficiency in order to avoid 
network overload. 


In our experiments, we only considered homogeneous 
servers, i.e. no matter which server is selected to run a 
job, the same amount of heat is generated. But over 
time, real data centers may accumulate a mixture of 
servers of different generations. Thus, optimal 
placement decisions may also need to take into account 
the differing amount of heat generated by different 
servers. And with widely different CPU speeds, the 
placement decisions will also affect how long the jobs 
take to complete. This leads to a complex area of 
optimization that mixes cooling efficiency 
considerations with traditional scheduling. Furthermore, 
economics may play a role: although it may be most 
efficient to run a user’s jobs on a small set of old, slow 
servers that produce little heat, the user may be willing 
to pay more for a higher class of service that returns 
their results sooner at additional expense. These issues 
are beginning to be explored [4]. 
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Abstract 


In many environments, a computer system is severely 
constrained to the extent that the practical input mech- 
anisms are merely binary switches. Requiring the user 
to remember a long random bit string and to authenti- 
cate by entering each bit in the available binary input 
mechanism, is completely impractical. This paper deals 
with the question of authentication in such environments 
where the inputs are constrained to be yes/no responses 
to statements displayed on the user’s screen. We present 
PassWit, a mnemonic-based system for such environ- 
ments that combines good usability with high security, 
and has many additional features such as (to mention a 
few) resistance to phishing, keystroke-logging, and com- 
patibility with currently deployed systems and password 
file formats (hence it can co-exist with existing login 
mechanisms). 


1 Introduction 


We present PassWit, an authentication system that can 
be used in environments where the input mechanisms 
are constrained to low bandwidth switches. For exam- 
ple, a disabled person may only be capable of yes/no re- 
sponses to prompts from the screen (by different nods of 
the head, eye movements, or even by different thought 
patterns that are captured by a sensor). Alternatively, 
the user may not suffer from any impairment yet the en- 
vironment precludes the use of a keyboard or keypad, 
as happens with tiny portable devices such as some of 
the smaller mp3 players, voice sensors at the doors of 
restricted-access areas, and hands-free situations such as 
construction work sites, operation of a motor vehicle, etc. 
Finally, a case can be made, in situations where shoulder- 
surfing is prevalent (such as in crowded cyber-cafes), for 
deliberately restricting the input to be a response that 
is hard to detect by a shoulder-surfer (e.g., left-click vs 
right-click). 


PassWit enables users to achieve security of truly ran- 
dom passwords while authenticating themselves by just 
answering a series of “yes/no” questions. An important 
ingredient in our recipe is the use of a mnemonic that 
enables the user to produce a long enough (hence more 
secure) string of appropriate yes/no answers to displayed 
prompts (i.e., challenges). Each user is required to re- 
member a mnemonic sentence of which they have sev- 
eral choices to pick from. Another important ingredi- 
ent is the non-adaptive nature of these challenges — so 
they are inherently non-revealing to a shoulder-surfer or 
phisher. The mnemonic is a sentence or a set of words 
known only to the user and authenticating server (in the 
server they are stored in a cryptographically protected 
way rather than in the clear) — the users are never asked 
to enter their mnemonics to the system, they only use 
the mnemonic to answer the server’s challenge questions. 
PassWit is safe against many attacks including shoulder 
surfing, phishing, and acoustic attack. 

In PassWit, authentication can be achieved without re- 
quiring any special input device, or any computation at 
the client site. The authentication questions are designed 
in such a way that a short mnemonic sentence can encode 
a long password. There is no restriction on the size of 
the mnemonic sentence or the password, and the security 
(hence the length) of the passwords can be increased by 
requiring the user to remember more than one sentence. 

Our design is compatible with pure text based inter- 
faces as well as other media interfaces that can represent 
the text mnemonics. Our usage of text for mnemonics 
is not necessary but it is what we implemented for rea- 
sons of convenience and compatibility with existing lo- 
gin mechanisms; similar methods can be easily used in 
conjunction with speech, video, or pictures. 

Moreover, using text for mnemonics (as opposed to 
pictures, video or audio) brings more flexibility to our 
system, since it is compatible with text consoles and LED 
screens. There is no language restriction for PassWit, it 
can be implemented for languages other than English. 
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2 Challenges and The Adversary Model 


The primary challenge that we seek to overcome is to 
develop an authentication system which would be able 
to work in input-constrained environments. The ability 
to provide yes/no inputs makes it possible to transmit any 
random bit string but it does not help at all for remember- 
ing which bit string to transmit. A useful scheme needs 
to involve a mnemonic that makes it possible to securely 
remember a long random bit string, by remembering only 
a relatively short sentence. 


A desirable authentication system should not require 
the user to carry an extra portable device (e.g. calculator) 
or even a paper and a pen to be widely applicable. 

The password initialization and reset should be easy. 
In our case, initialization consists of asking the users on 
which topic they would like their mnemonic sentence to 
be, and later providing them alternative mnemonic sen- 
tences. Note that the users can use only yes/no answers 
to input their choice of mnemonic sentence. 


We assume that all of the information used by the sys- 
tem during mnemonic creation is public and the adver- 
sary has equal (or more) computational power compared 
to our system. 

The text passwords as well as the mnemonics in our 
system have to be secure against dictionary attacks. 
Mnemonics can not be a popular quote, or the lyrics of 
a well known song. We achieve this security by employ- 
ing a mnemonic sentence generation method which was 
proposed as a part of a scheme for remembering conven- 
tional text passwords [16]. An adversary who has access 
to the passwords file (e.g., “/etc/passwd”’) does not gain 
any advantage when our system is used for authentica- 
tion; our system does not weaken the security of existing 
authentication, it improves it by helping the users to have 
a truly random password. 

A desired system should have resistance to attacks 
that involve capturing the user input for replay attacks 
(e.g. keystroke logging) or capturing the challenges (e.g. 
shoulder surfing). In our system the challenges and the 
user’s responses are meaningless to an adversary, unless 
both are successfully captured at the same time. 

Resistance to phishing attacks is a desired feature. 
Mnemonics are shared secrets between the user and the 
authenticating server and the users are never asked to en- 
ter their mnemonics to the system. The users can detect 
an adversary that does not know the shared secret. Oth- 
erwise an adversary does not gain any information about 
the password even if the user answers random phishing 
challenges. 

Refer to [17] for a more detailed analysis of the chal- 
lenges involved in building an authentication system for 
input constrained environments. 


3 System Overview 


We propose PassWit, an authentication system that is 
based on mnemonic passwords [16], whose details will 
be described in the following subsections, where P de- 
notes the user’s previously existing (and securely gener- 
ated) password bit string (for now we assume P is 40 bits 
long, but we can accommodate any other length). 


3.1 Password initialization step 


1. The system generates a number of random sen- 
tences s,,...,$) and displays them to the user. 
Each sentence has a length of jz words (not counting 
functional words such as “the”, “‘a’”’, “‘with’’). In our 
implementation we used » = 10. For example, se 
could come from tracing a random left-to-right path 
along the columns of Table 1, using some of the 
password bits to select one word from each column. 
In this case, 4 password bits are used per column 
and first column shows the bit string encoded by 
the words in the same row. For example, if P = 
0101100101010011111101001000101010001101 
then the resulting sg is Angry union artists simply 
dismissed demand to forgive the laziness of the 
crazy mayor. Each s; is selected from a separate ta- 
ble like Table 1 which was derived from a different 
text source (e.g., sports news, stock markets, etc). 


2. The user selects one of the above s;’s, suppose it 
consists of the successive words m1, ™m,..., My. 


3. The column C; from which word m,; was selected 
contains what we call the equivalence class (in that 
table) of the word m;. We use r to denote the size 
of an equivalence class; in our example r = 16. 
The user does not need to memorize the equivalence 
class (only m; needs to be remembered). 


3.2 Authentication step 


For j = 1,...,, in turn, the system asks the user , £ = 
logy r questions (€ = 4 in our example) about column 
C;, as follows. 


1. The system randomly permutes the entries of col- 
umn C; before creating the challenges at each ses- 
sion (which foils a replay attack). For the ith entry 
of C; in the permuted order, let b;,3b;,2b;,1b;,9 be the 
binary representation of 7. For instance last column 
of Table 1 might be permuted as {leader, senator, 
enemy, foe, king, queen, president, chairman, chil- 
dren, mayor, friend, ally, associate, assistant, man- 
ager, supporter}. 
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2. The system creates 4 sets Q3, Q2, Q1, Qo such that 
the 7th word of the permuted C; is included in Q, if 
and only if b;,, = 1. For the permutation of Cio 
in the previous step, Qo would be {senator, foe, 
queen, chairman, mayor, ally, assistant, supporter}, 
and Q, would be {enemy, foe, president, chairman, 
friend, ally, manager, supporter}. Since the entry 
leader has index 1 = 0 in the permutation of this 
example session, it does not appear in any of the 
Qx. See Figure 1 for the challenges of this session, 
which are displayed in random order (as opposed 
to alphabetical order) as CAPTCHAs for added se- 
curity against sophisticated malicious software (the 
random re-ordering as well as the CAPTCHA repre- 
sentation are not needed if there is no threat of such 
an adversary). 


3. For k = 3,2, 1,0 in turn, the system displays Q;, to 
the user who answers “Yes” if the mnemonic word 
m4 (corresponding to the current column C;) is in 
Q x, and answers “No” otherwise. 


We note that (i) the user’s answers uniquely identify 
to the server the mnemonic word in each column; (ii) 
the total number of questions is logarithmic in the size 
r of each column, so that password security can be in- 
creased by a factor of 24 by doubling the size of a col- 
umn yet adding only 1 extra question per column (and, 
more importantly, without any increase in the size of 
the mnemonic, i.e., without further burdening the user’s 
memory); (iii) a shoulder-surfer adversary sees the ques- 
tions but not the user’s yes/no answers (hence learns 
nothing); (iv) that a keystroke-logger sees the answers 
but cannot use them to authenticate itself or to obtain 
the passwords unless it can relate these answers to the 
challenges (which are preferably obfuscated as in the fig- 
ure); (v) that a phisher adversary does not even know 
what questions to display, immediately alerting the user 
that something seriously phishy is going on (even if the 
phisher got a user to respond to very unfamiliar chal- 
lenges, those responses are useless to such an attacker). 


4 Implementation Details 


We assume that the environment enables the user to read 
(or hear) the challenges displayed on the screen and the 
user can input the yes/no answers through a switch. The 
system includes a large set of tables, S, which are al- 
ready populated offline. These tables,-such as Table 1, 
are used for generating mnemonic sentences and chal- 
lenges. Each table has a unique ID. Every table cor- 
responds to a source sentence from a corpus, and these 
source sentences are stored in the first row of the table. 
Table 1 was generated using an example source sentence 
“Leading U.S. couturiers are strongly resisting pressure 
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to regulate the thinness of the popular models.” Every 
column in this table shows a possible candidate word set 
for replacing the original word in the first row (functional 
words are excluded). 


4.1 Mnemonic Creation 


At mnemonic-creation time, the system first generates a 
random password, ?, for the user (e.g. a random string 
of 40 bits), or the user’s existing password is used. Next 
step is generating the possible candidates for mnemonic 
sentences that will encode this password. 

If the source sentence has 10 words as in our example 
sentence, and each of these words have 16 alternatives; a 
random password chooses one word out of each of these 
16 alternative words, hence encodes 4 bits per word, 40 
bits in total. 

The system selects the words that encode P. This 
process generates one candidate mnemonic sentence per 
such table. All of the candidate mnemonic sentences en- 
code the same P. 

At the end, the user is provided with a set of candi- 
date mnemonic sentences to pick from and the random 
password, ?, to use in a keyboard setting if needed. 

Mnemonic creation concludes with the user’s selection 
of one of the candidate mnemonic sentences for remem- 
bering as a mnemonic. 

Once the user selects which mnemonic sentence to 
use, the ID of the corresponding table that generated it is 
recorded in the least significant log, |S| bits of the salted 
hash of the password file entry. 

Since we have many source sentences (say 1024 
of them), the user can choose from 1024 different 
mnemonic sentences generated for each source sentence. 
However there might be psychological attacks [8] to such 
a flexible system; hence we advise only a small random 
portion of these possible mnemonics be given as choice 
to the users. 


4.2 Mnemonic Usage 


The mnemonic sentence is not stored in the system, in- 
stead the source table ID is stored in the salted password 
hash. The authentication involves a conversion of the 
yes/no answers of the user into a password. 

We achieve this by generating the challenges in such 
a way that every yes/no answer narrows the search space 
by one-bit, similar to the idea behind the “20-Question 
Game”. In our scheme, instead of looking for one ob- 
ject, we are searching for a password that is composed 
of concatenation of several substrings, each of which is 
encoded by a different word of the mnemonic sentence. 
Each mnemonic word is a member of an equivalence 
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[| Teading [ US. [eouturiers [strongly [resist _[ pressure | regulate | thinness | popular [ models | 


peaceful viking tailor alarmingly | welcome | attempt modify rent passive queen 
thoughtful | romanian | cartoonist hardly agree haste alter wisdom inept leader 
rich city beekeeper | suddenly reject duress cement culture able senator 
uninterested} rural realist simply embrace | pressure | manipulate} education dull | supporter 
provoked irish | firefighters} — warily resist demand secure diligence hot king 
angry suburban artist doubtfully | renounce bid fix weakness | skilled ally 
outraged texan architect | remarkably | submit call quantify salary adept foe 
neutral aussie police again honor | ultimatum] measure pension | dormant | manager 
furious canadian cubist blindly recognize] struggle forgive thinness crazy friend 
poor union farmer |suspiciously| allow | operation | change | obedience | gifted | president 
average british fantasist | delicately | accept order limit laziness bright enemy 
determined | european | developer | fiercely | surrender |imperative| throttle spirit witless | children 
strong |downtown| farmer | repeatedly | tolerate hurry harness tenuity | exhausted | associate 
calm urban | goldsmith | reluctantly | permit | insistence | deregulate | slenderness| talented | mayor 
silent italian | musician | discreetly | refuse ban Testrict | citizenship | clumsy | chairman 
ordinary french drivers slowly dismiss | decree fiddle discipline | sharp | assistant 
































































































































Table 1: The mnemonic generation table for the sentence “Leading U.S. couturiers are strongly resisting pressure to regulate the 
thinness of the popular models.” The order of words within a column is randomly determined. 


class, and we need to ask several questions that will de- 
terministically find the exact mnemonic word within a 
class. We ask log, r, (e.g., 4), questions to determine 
one mnemonic word, where r, (e.g., 16), is the number 
of words in an equivalence class. 


The key idea behind generating each challenge is very 
similar to the idea behind non-adaptive blood testing 
technique [9]. The area of combinatorial group testing 
concerns itself with performing group tests on subsets of 
a given set to identify defective elements in that set: A 
test for a subset tells whether that subset contains a de- 
fective element. If the set size is r and the number of 
defective elements is no more than d, then the goal is 
to pinpoint all the defective elements by making as few 
group tests as possible. The original problem was adap- 
tive in the sense that test i + 1 could be designed after the 
outcome of test i was known, thereby enabling a sim- 
ple binary search for the defective element in the special 
case of d = 1. The non-adaptive version of the problem 
is when all the tests are done in a single round, with all 
the subsets to be tested determined in advance. 


The analogy with our problem is as follows: For each 
mnemonic word m,, the r “blood samples” are the r 
words in m,’s equivalence class: The mnemonic word is 
like the contaminated blood sample. The server presents 
the user with a subset of words from m,;’s equivalence 
class, C;, (possibly containing m,) and the user is sup- 
posed to respond yes or no based on whether m, is in 
that subset (i.e., whether that subset is “contaminated”’). 
The server tests subsets in a manner that enables it to 
uniquely identify m,, and then the server does a table 
lookup (local to the server) to derive the password bit 
string associated with mj. 


To prevent the adversary from learning anything by us- 
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ing the questions, it is imperative for the server to use a 
non-adaptive technique whereby ail the questions have 
been pre-determined well in advance, as in non-adaptive 
combinatorial group testing. The questions are therefore 
independent of which item in the set is the “contami- 
nated” one, and hence they reveal nothing to the adver- 
sary who sees them. Using adaptive group testing tech- 
niques (like binary search) for determining the questions 
would be lethal from the security point of view. 

Our scheme will use d = 1, for which an £ = [logy r] 
test non-adaptive solution is well known and in fact quite 
straightforward. We briefly sketch it, for the sake of mak- 
ing this paper self-contained. In what follows C; is the 
equivalence class of word m;, where |C;| = r. (Recall 
the authentication step described in Section 3) 


1. Let the words in C; be listed in an order (which 
will be randomly changed at every authentication 
session) aS wW1,-.-, Wp- 


2. For each word wy, let the 2 bit binary representation 
of i be denoted as the bit string bj,¢_1,..-, bi,o. 


3. For k = 0,...,@ — 1 in turn, the server’s ques- 
tion Q, is constructed as follows: Every w; whose 
bik = 1 is included in Qx. 


The server asks £ questions, and each question is con- 
structed without any dependency on which element of C; 
is the “contaminated” one, mj. The server can easily de- 
termine m,: It is the only word of C; such that all of the 
Q,’s that contained it were answered with a “yes” by the 
user. Note that, this scheme is not restricted to inputting 
passwords using mnemonics, and it can be used to input 
plain text passwords when the challenges contain single 
ASCII symbols. 
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When the equivalence classes have a size of 16 as in 
our example, each challenge will have 8 words and the 
user will be asked 4 questions. An example question 
for finding the mnemonic word in the last column of Ta- 
ble 1 would be as follows:“Does your mnemonic sen- 
tence contain one of the following words?: { senator, 
foe, queen, chairman, mayor, ally, assistant, supporter 
}”. The user answers 40 such questions in total (4 for 
each one of the 10 mnemonic words) with a “yes” or 
a “no” signal using the switch (equivalently with 1 for 
“yes” or 0 for “no”). 

After the answers are collected, the system extracts 
each password substring encoded by the mnemonic 
words and concatenates them in the order correspond- 
ing to the order of words in the source sentence to form 
the password P. The hash of P with the salt is com- 
pared to the hash value kept in the password file (where 
the hash value is stored as in the regular UNIX password 
file). Note that the same password file can still be used 
with the ASCII passwords. 

Our current password size of 40 bits falls short of the 
52 bits commonly used in deployed systems, but we are 
confident that we will be able to exceed the 52 bits in 
the continuation and further refinement of this work. In 
the meantime, even in its present form our current im- 
plementation is suitable for use as a front-end to a 52-bit 
password system: We would use our system for enter- 
ing 40 of the 52 bits, and the missing 12 bits would be 
handled as private salt in a similar fashion to what was 
described in [12] — by the front-end essentially trying all 
2} possibilities for the remaining 12 bits. The password 
file would stay the same as before our system was de- 
ployed, as would the password: We act only as a front 
end, when normal keyboard entry is either impossible or 
risky. 


5 Related Work 


Previous studies state the requirements for increasing 
the accessibility of electronic resources for the disabled 
users [1, 6, 5, 13, 2, 4] and suggest possible techniques to 
increase the bandwidth of input from these users [10, 7]. 
There is also a body of work for providing access to web 
through smaller devices which have limited input capa- 
bilities [3, 18]. These two research areas have a consider- 
able overlap in the design requirements such as assump- 
tion of low input bandwidth, emphasis on usability, and 
the need for platform independence. Trewin discusses 
the overlap between the accessibility requirements for 
desktop browsers for Web, and the requirements for a 
usable Mobile Web in [18]. 

Mankoff et al. discuss the needs of motor disabled 
users for accessing the web in [13]. They study scenarios 
where the users control a switch through simple muscle 
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movements such as raising an eye brow [10], or Brain 
Computer Interface (BCI) [19]. 

Pass-thoughts system [15] is based on recognition of 
unique brain signals send by the users. Thorpe et al. 
list the following set of requirements for an authentica- 
tion system: i) changeability; ii) shoulder-surfing resis- 
tance; iii) theft protection (e.g. through acoustic attacks, 
or brute force attacks); iv) protection from user non- 
compliance; and, v) usability. The authors also present 
an authentication scheme that is solely based on training 
a user to think about the same idea (e.g. a place, a thing, 
or a melody), and recording the repeatable parts of the 
brain signal features extracted from this “pass-thought”. 
Thorpe et al. reported that the BCI technology, that was 
available at the time of their study (September 2005), en- 
abled the users to input approximately 25 bits per minute, 
which was not sufficient to, provide enough bandwidth 
for the implementation of their sophisticated authentica- 
tion scheme. 

In 2004, Yan et al. conducted a controlled experiment 
to compare the effects of giving three alternative forms 
of advice about password selection [20]. The results of 
this study gave very valuable hints for designing a usable 
and secure authentication system: i) users have difficulty 
remembering random passwords (students in the group 
that was asked to write down their random passwords 
continued to carry the written copy for 4.8 weeks on the 
average.), ii) passwords derived from mnemonic phrases 
are indeed harder for an adversary to guess than naively 
selected passwords, iii) it is equally easy to remember 
strong passwords derived from mnemonic phrases and 
naively selected weak passwords. 

Jeyaraman and Topkara proposed a system to increase 
the usability of text password authentication by auto- 
matically generating mnemonic sentences which help 
the users in remembering truly random passwords [11]. 
A more recently introduced mnemonic scheme for text 
password authentication by Topkara et al. [16] allows 
the users to maintain a multiplicity of truly random pass- 
words, which are independently selected, by remember- 
ing only one mnemonic sentence. An adversary who 
breaks one of the passwords encoded in the mnemonic 
sentence does not gain information about the other pass- 
words. 

Note that in both schemes, [11, 16], the mnemonics 
are used as an aid to remember text passwords, whereas 
the current paper enables the use of the mnemonic sen- 
tence to serve as the password itself. In the current pa- 
per our main challenge is to construct an authentication 
mechanism that can work in restricted environments. We 
present a suggested mode of use for other mnemonic 
password schemes that use other media mnemonics in- 
cluding graphics, and audio besides text. The scheme in 
this paper provides resistance to phishing, to keystroke- 
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Qo 





Figure 1: One of the possible set of challenges Qo to Qs that could be created for the last column of Table 1. The challenge words 
are presented in random order and in the form of CAPTCHAs for added security against sophisticated key-loggers. In the absence 
of such concerns the challenges can be displayed as text images in alphabetical order. 


logging, to shoulder surfing as well as to dictionary at- 
tacks. 

[14] presents a method that cleverly uses CAPTCHAs 
for assuring that an automated adversary will need more 
than a pre-determined amount of time to break a pass- 
word through repeated login attempts. 


6 Conclusion 


We presented a password authentication system that is 
suitable for use in input-constrained environments, and 
that has many security and password-mnemonic advan- 
tages over existing keyboard-based schemes. Because of 
its compatibility with existing systems (to which it can 
act as a front-end), it can be used in an intermittent fash- 
ion alongside these existing systems: A user may pre- 
fer to use the normal keyboard entry most of the time 
(e.g., at home and in the office) but occasionally switch 
to using our system in certain situations, such as when 
the user fears the presence of shoulder-surfers or surveil- 
lance cameras, or has a temporary wrist injury that pre- 
vents the use of a keyboard, etc. 
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Virtually Shared Displays and User Input Devices 
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Abstract 


This paper proposes making displays and input devices as first-class citizens in a networked system environment for 
collaborative applications. The paper describes a virtually shared model that enables users to use remote displays as 
extensions of their local displays and to allow multiple users to use multiple cursors and keyboards to input and 
control shared applications and their windows simultaneously. We have implemented a prototype system and de- 
ployed it to three DOE Fusion control rooms. The implementation performs well on today’s hardware and our user 
feedbacks show that such a paradigm can substantially improve information sharing. 


1. Introduction 

We are moving into a new era of computing in which 
computers and networks are becoming ubiquitous. One 
of the associated challenges is to achieve seamless 
communication and visualization, i.e. to enable users 
with heterogeneous computing devices to communicate 
with each other and to visualize each other’s informa- 
tion effortlessly and seamlessly. 


We advocate that displays and user-input devices 
should be first-class citizens in a networked environ- 
ment. They should be connected such that display in- 
formation can be moved from one display to another 
seamlessly for collaboration purposes, functionally 
similar to connecting to external physical displays. 
Users should be able to view shared displays as exten- 
sions of their own displays, ideally independent of plat- 
forms, operating systems and applications. A scientist 
could walk into her colleague’s office to show results 
by simply dragging the plots from her laptop onto a 
colleague’s desktop display. After their discussion, the 
display information on the colleague’s display may 
evaporate. In a collaborative group setting, multiple 
users can display, input and control information on a 
shared display simultaneously (Figure 1). 


Current operating systems and window systems, how- 
ever, have limitations to supporting such scenarios. 
They were designed for single-user use cases in a less 
network-centric era. A fundamental assumption has 
been that display devices and user-input devices are not 
first-class citizens in a network system environment. 
As Gettys pointed out in his paper on SNAP computing 
[Gett05], “Today’s computing mantra is ‘One key- 
board, one mouse, one display, one computer, one user, 
one role, one administration’; in short, one of every- 
thing. However, if several people try to use the same 
computer today, or cross administrative boundaries, or 
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change roles from work to home life, chaos generally 
ensues.” 





Figure 1: Application windows that can be readily moved or 
duplicated to other screens, and simultaneous multi-user input 
form the core of a collaborative display environment. 


This paper proposes virtually shared display and user- 
input abstractions to create network enabled displays 
and input devices. The abstractions can be used to con- 
veniently design systems to implement seamless infor- 
mation sharing for multi-user collaborations. 


We have designed and implemented a shared display 
system by using the proposed abstractions and by lev- 
eraging VNC and x2x. We have released the imple- 
mentation to the public domain and deployed our 
shared display system to three DOE fusion control 
rooms for their production use. The users’ feedback 
shows that the proposed abstractions are indeed useful 
and shared displays can substantially improve informa- 
tion sharing in control room environments. Our per- 
formance evaluation shows that the implementation can 
provide interactive frame rates and impose reasonable 
network and computing resource requirements. 
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2. Virtually Shared Displays: 
Model and Abstractions 

We propose a virtually shared model for displays and 
user-input in a networked environment. The goal is to 
conveniently connect components across a network so 
that peer participants can share application windows 
and provide user input across physical devices. There 
are several requirements to support this goal: 


e Share display information at the granularity of ap- 
plication windows. 


e Allow multiple users to input and control applica- 
tions simultaneously. 


e Support sharing in a many-to-many fashion. 


e Be operating system independent and application 
transparent. 


The main abstractions for this model are networked 
user-input devices, networked application windows, 
and networked displays. These components form com- 
munication links such that input-devices connect to 
applications, and applications connect to displays. 


Networked 
Application 
Windows 


See SLSR AA Gs a sk 
Network Layer 


Networked 
Input Devices 


Networked 
Displays 


Figure 2: Networked user-input, applications and displays 
are the basis of a shared display environment. 


A networked window is an abstraction associated with 
an application that sends graphical outputs and receives 
user inputs across the network. Networked windows 
must support several operations related to these tasks. 


For graphical output, a networked window must sup- 
port the operations of replication, migration and or- 
phaning. Replication allows network windows to be 
shown on multiple networked displays simultaneously. 
Migration allows a networked window to be moved 
from one networked display to another. Orphaning al- 
lows an application to continue running even when no 
network display resources are available. 


A networked window must also be able to receive input 
from networked input-devices. If the networked appli- 
cation is multi-user aware it can allow for simultaneous 
input; otherwise, it can serialize multiple input streams 
that it receives. 


These networked window operations permit a variety 
of use cases such as collaborative sharing (replication), 
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mobile computing (migration), and display composition 
to view high-resolution spanned windows. 


A networked display is an abstraction that implements 
a display surface for computer systems in a network to 
display application windows. The main difference 
from the traditional display abstraction is that it allows 
for multiple focused windows per display to support 
multiple simultaneous networked input devices. The 
main operations of a networked display are at- 
tach/detach window, attach/detach cursor. Attach win- 
dow is the operation that allows a networked applica- 
tion window to begin showing content on the net- 
worked display. Attach cursor is the operation that 
allows a networked user-input device to provide input 
to the networked display. Note that only networked 
windows on a display can be seen or controlled re- 
motely by others. In other words, the networked or 
non-networked property of a group of windows serves 
as the protection domain for information sharing in this 
paradigm. 


A networked input device is an abstraction that virtual- 
izes a physical user-input device for composing sys- 
tems in a network. The goal of the abstraction is to treat 
input devices also as first-class citizens in a network to 
enable building flexible multi-user systems. 


Traditionally, user input is forwarded to the focused 
application by the display server or window manager. 
In our model, the networked input devices can instead 
make direct connections to their focused networked 
applications. In this case, the networked display still 
tracks cursor-to-window focus relationships but, in- 
stead of forwarding input, it provides the URL address 
of the networked application when focus relationships 
are established. This can provide for a direct communi- 
cation model with better security and performance. 


The main operations of a networked input device are 
attach/detach to or from a networked application. This 
abstraction allows dynamic binding with networked 
window abstractions. Thus, they can be used to com- 
pose an implementation that allows for multiple simul- 
taneous inputs. 


3. Previous Work 

It is desirable to leverage previous work in this area in 
order to establish a collaborative display system for 
fusion scientists without excessive engineering effort. 
The final system must meet the four requirements listed 
in section 2: many-to-many, window-granularity shar- 
ing, with multi-user input across varied hardware plat- 
forms. 
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The X windows system provides a network-based dis- 
play protocol that makes it possible to connect to re- 
mote display servers. However such connections can 
only be established at application startup and so dy- 
namic replication or migration of windows is not sup- 
ported [Gett04]. Several X11-based proxy servers have 
been created such as SharedX, Xmove and DMX to 
allow display redirection. However, they also require 
applications to connect at startup and aren’t cross- 
platform compatible. These limitations do not lend 
themselves to the type of ad-hoc and dynamic collabo- 
ration required. 


A number of collaborative systems provide a one-to- 
many sharing paradigm such as LiveMeeting, Net- 
Meeting, Remote Desktop, Citrix and WebEx. These 
systems allow one person at a time to share display 
information and provide input. They, unfortunately, do 
not support many-to-many or peer-to-peer type sharing 
where multiple participants simultaneously share win- 
dows and provide user input. 


Another class of collaborative display systems is based 
on VNC (Virtual Network Computer). VNC uses a 
pixel-based approach to replicate all desktop pixels 
from one computer to another [Rich98]. The advantage 
of this type of approach is its support for dynamic, 
cross-platform sharing. One variant of VNC called 
MetaVNC [Sato04] allows remote desktop windows 
and local windows to appear side-by-side on the desk- 
top. This is accomplished by making the background of 
the remote desktop appear transparent. The main draw- 
back of MetaVNC and other VNC implementations is 
that sharing is done at the granularity of the desktop. 
When connecting to a remote MetaVNC server, all 
desktop windows will be shared. We would like to re- 
strict the sharing granularity to the window level for 
privacy reasons. 


THINC is another virtual display system that allows 
networked desktop sharing. It is implemented at the 
device driver level and as such can support dynamic 
sharing and achieve good performance [Bara05]. How- 
ever, because it operates at the device driver level, it 
does not track application window boundaries and so 
doesn’t support window granularity sharing. Addition- 
ally it currently only has a Linux implementation. 


Previous work on supporting. multiple simultaneous 
user input has been done in the Computer-Supported- 
Cooperative-Work (CSCW) community. It focuses on 
multi-user computer-human interaction [Cars99]. Re- 
lated work has also been done in the Single-Display 
Groupware community to look at multi-user interaction 
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on a shared display [Myer99]. These classes of research 
have typically looked at human-interface needs and 
application support for collaboration rather than at sys- 
tems level requirements. They have not looked at OS- 
and Window Manager- level support for multiple cur- 
sor interaction and in particular do not address multi- 
user interaction on legacy systems and applications. 


A recent effort has been made on a multi-pointer X11 
server [Hutt06]. This server allows multiple mice to be 
plugged into the same computer to create multiple cur- 
sors and simultaneous interaction. This work is very 
relevant and could be extended in the future to support 
a networked input abstraction. 


4. Design and Implementation 

In implementing the proposed collaborative display 
abstractions, our approach is to leverage existing soft- 
ware components where possible. WNC can form a 
good basis for display sharing because it supports 
cross-platform sharing; however, it must be modified to 
add support for window granularity and many-to-one 
sharing. Additionally, x2x forms a good basis for creat- 
ing networked user input. It is X11 based, but can eas- 
ily be supported on Windows systems using Cygwin. It, 
however, must be modified to support capturing and 
distinguishing multiple simultaneous user input. 


Leveraging these software systems, we have designed 
and implemented the three networked components as 
described below and shown in figure 3. We will discuss 
the implementation of these components in the remain- 
der of this section. 


e Networked application windows — supported with 
a modified VNC server that allows capturing and 
sharing pixels at window granularity. 


e Networked user input — supported with a modified 
version of x2x that can generate distinct input from 
multiple users. 


e Networked displays — supported with a modified 
VNC viewer that can display windows from multi- 
ple servers and with a modified window manager 
that supports simultaneous multi-cursor input. 


As mentioned earlier, VNC is a pixel-based protocol 
that allows easy cross-platform sharing. However, 
VNC only provides functionality to share the entire 
desktop, not individual windows. This has undesirable 
consequences for both privacy and utility in collabora- 
tive display systems. Privacy issues arise because users 
typically have some content they want to share, such as 
a data graph, and other content they want to keep pri- 
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vate, such as their email. Additionally, utility is limited 
when an entire desktop is shared because application 
windows from different collaborators cannot be placed 
side-by-side for comparison and discussion. 


Networked 
Application 
Window 


Multi-Cursor 
Window Manager 


SharedAppVNC 
Server 





Figure 3: Shared display system architecture using virtually 
shared display and input device abstractions. 
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Figure 4: Original VNC provides display and management of 
pixels at the granularity of the desktop. We extend this by 
adding a windowing manager to allow window-granularity 
sharing between multiple sources. 
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To overcome these limitations we created an extended 
VNC protocol and implementation as depicted in Fig- 
ure 4. Original VNC implements the gray components 
including the capture, transmission and display of pix- 
els at the granularity of the desktop. In addition, it han- 
dles one-to-many connection management, which al- 
lows one presenter to share to many viewers. Our im- 
plementation has added the functionality represented by 
the white boxes. A windowing manager is added to 
maintain window-level knowledge, such as the loca- 
tion, size and relationship of all desktop windows. This 
permits the sharing of certain windows and exclusion 
of others. In addition, we extend the viewer connection 
manager to handle multiple simultaneous connections. 
This allows many-to-one sharing where many users 
share content to the same viewer, such as a display 
wall. 


The multiple shared windows on the viewer are each 
placed in their own frame and so look identical to na- 
tive windows of the viewer display. The shared win- 
dows include all parts of the application display includ- 
ing menus. The shared windows can be rearranged in- 
dependently of their positions on the originating 
computer, and so can be placed anywhere on a net- 
worked display. This allows for easy side-by-side com- 
parison of shared windows. If a shared window be- 
comes occluded on its originating server, it will stop 
sending display updates for that region and that viewer 
content will remain static until the occlusion is re- 
moved. Our implementation, SharedAppVNC, is re- 
leased to the public domain (http://shared-app- 
ync.sourceforge.net/). 


Allowing multiple users to simultaneously interact on 
the collaborative display was the second priority in our 
prototype system. Current windowing systems only 
have data structures supporting a single cursor, so to 
accomplish simultaneous interaction we created a spe- 
cialized X11 window manager [Wall04]. 


The window manager renders multiple cursor arrows 
on the screen by drawing small 16x16 pixel windows 
and utilizing the XShape extension to make their shape 
identical to a normal cursor. Each multi-cursor is ren- 
dered with a unique color to easily distinguish it from 
the others. Cursor events are sent to the window man- 
ager using a modified version of x2x which packs the 
cursor id into 3 unused bits in the XEvent state field. 
This allows the distinction of 8 unique cursors. The 
cursor id allows the window manager to maintain 
multi-cursor state information including the current 
location, focused window and activated control keys. 


When the window manager receives a multi-cursor 
event, it applies that cursor’s saved state to the system 
cursor and then resends the event through the normal 
event loop (figure 5). This process essentially time- 
slices the system cursor between the multi-cursors. The 
time-slicing will be imperceptible to simultaneous users 
because user input such as typing or dragging is of low 
bandwidth compared to the system and display update 
response. Also, we suppress the z-order and window 
decoration changes that normally happen during a key- 
board focus event. This makes keyboard focus changes 
unnoticeable to users. Window decorations and z-order 
are only changed when a multi-cursor establishes focus 
on a window. At that point the window is decorated 
with the cursor’s color to designate the focus relation- 
ship where input will be directed. 
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Operations that involve mouse dragging are the one 
instance where events cannot be effectively interleaved. 
For this situation we allow users to obtain an exclusive 
lock for dragging. By pressing the shift button while 
dragging, all other multi-cursor events are suppressed. 
The other cursors will appear as an X until the drag 
operation is completed. 
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Cursor #1-7 button 
and key events: 
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Figure 5: Our prototype system accomplishes simultaneous 


multi-user input by time-slicing the system cursor provided 
by a standard operating system. 


The multi-cursor window manager is implemented for 
X11 displays; a release version based on IceWM is 


available at http://multicursor-wm.sourceforge.net/. 


Figure 6: Our shared display system deployed in th 
ton Plasma Physics Lab control room. 


e Prince- 


Our initial system has been evaluated by several fusion 
facilities and is currently part of the production envi- 
ronment in the control rooms of General Atomics in 
San Diego, and the Princeton Plasma Physics Lab. This 
system has changed how the display walls in those 
rooms are used. Instead of just showing pre-determined 
content, the shared displays are now a dynamic forum 
for user discussion. In a typical discussion, 2-5 users 
will push application windows onto the wall and com- 
pare their results side-by-side. We anticipate that future 


stages of our system will also integrate remote users 
into the collaborative discussions. 


5. Evaluation 

We have evaluated our system on its ability to provide 
adequate frame-rate and response time. In a Fusion 
control room, users typically share a few types of data 
including 2D plots, animated 2D plots and video clips 
from the Fusion engine camera. We test the system 
with similar workloads. 


In the first experiment, since video clips are the most 
resource-intensive to share, we measured the frame- 
rates achievable when sharing multiple video clips from 
one workstation to the shared display. For this experi- 
ment we used a 3.2GHz Pentium 4 with 2GB of mem- 
ory running Fedora Core 5 for both the scientist work- 
station and the computer driving the shared display. 
They were connected by 100Mbit Ethernet and the sci- 
entist workstation had a resolution of 1280x1024. The 
scientist workstation ran 4 video windows, each occu- 
pying about 25% of the screen (640x480). 


We measured the video frame-rate achievable while 
sharing 1, 2, 3 or all 4 windows simultaneously and 
compare that with sharing the entire desktop with un- 
modified VNC (graph 1). Sharing one or two windows 
achieved a frame-rate of about 9 and 8 fps respectively, 
still satisfactory for typical control room simulation 
videos. As additional videos were shared, frame-rates 
fell off as expected, giving about 4 fps with 4 windows 
shared. This validates our assumption that sharing 
smaller portions of the screen should provide better 
performance. For comparison, sharing the whole desk- 
top using normal VNC gives about 4.5 fps, about 
equivalent to sharing all 4 windows’ with 
SharedAppVNC. 


In addition to adequate frame-rate, interactive applica- 
tions must provide good response time to be useable. 
To measure response time we made a trace of a user 
interacting with a 2D dataset application. We then used 
a robot tool to replay the user input from a remote dis- 
play and measured the execution time. For comparison 
we measured the execution time of the trace on the lo- 
cal computer without sharing; this formed our base 
execution time, normalized to 1. We measured the exe- 
cution time of the trace application occupying 100%, 
50%, or 25% of the originating screen; this corresponds 
to background pixel activity occupying 0%, 50% or 
75% of the screen. We ran two cases, one with the 
background pixels static and the other with the back- 
ground pixels active. The active background case con- 
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sists of an image slide-show with image transitions 
every 1 second. The results are shown in graph 2. For 
single-window sharing using SharedAppVnc, the slow- 
down is typically a factor of about 1.5 for both the 
static background content and the slide-show back- 
ground (solid lines graph 2). This is as expected be- 
cause individual window sharing can ignore the back- 
ground pixel data. We expect a slight performance im- 
provement with smaller windows, a trend we see 
initially when the window reduces to 50% of the 
screen. 
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Graph 1: Frame-rates achieved using SharedAppVNC to 
share multiple video windows. SharedAppVNC achieves 
higher frame-rates by limiting the screen-area shared. 
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Graph 2: Execution slowdown of an application shared using 
VNC or SharedAppVNC. The window size and background 
pixel activity is varied. SharedAppVNC keeps relatively con- 
stant performance by avoiding sending background pixels. 


We also measured the slowdown using normal VNC 
sharing the entire desktop (dotted lines, graph 2). 
Unlike with window-sharing, desktop-sharing slow- 
down is affected by the background pixel activity. For a 
full screen trace-window, the relative slowdown is 
equivalent to that of SharedAppVnc — about 1.5. For 
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smaller trace-window sizes, the relative slowdown for 
VNC increases because VNC must also transfer the 
background pixel activity to the remote client. 


These experiments validate our experience that 
SharedAppVne can achieve better performance when 
smaller areas of the screen are shared, and that the per- 
formance slowdown for the remote user is tolerable. 


6. Conclusion 


We have proposed a virtually shared model for net- 
worked displays and user-input devices. Using this 
model we have implemented a prototype system, re- 
leased it to the public domain, and deployed it into the 
control rooms of two DOE fusion research labs where 
it has been incorporated into daily production use. 


Some quotes from scientists indicate their appreciation 
for the collaborative system. “[Previously] everyone 
had their own screen, or hardcopy. To collaborate, they 
usually looked over someone's shoulder. [The collabo- 
rative software] allows easy side-by-side comparisons 
of data from different people...[and] lets scientists 
make connections and correlations between displays 
and data sets that would be difficult without the wall.” 


These positive results and feedback encourage us to 
continue future research and enhancements to shared 
display environments such as implementing a direct 
communication model between networked components 
so that latency can be improved and permissions set- 
tings supported. 
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